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PREFACE. 


Twenty-bight  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  a 
former  edition  of  the  present  work,  entitled  "  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy/'  and  it  is  at  the  repeated  solici- 
tation of  medical  students,  who  have  been  pupils  of  the  author, 
that  another  edition  has  now  been  prepared.  With  the  excellent 
and  admirably  illustrated  text-books  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  English  press,  such  a  work  may  seem  to  be  inferior  and 
superfluous ;  but  the  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  leads 
him  to  believe  that  our  students  generally  desire,  if  they  do  not 
require,  such  a  treatise  as  he  has  attempted  to  provide  them. 
With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  study  of  anatomy  and  its  com- 
mitment to  memory,  in  the  employment  of  the  multitude  of 
necessary  technical  terms,  as  a  rule,  one  name  for  an  organ  or 
part  is  used,  and  that  one  selected  which  is  simplest  and  most 
expressive  of  its  character.  The  name,  also,  as  far  as  may  be 
permitted,  is  rendered  into  English.  Many  phrases  in  common 
use  as  names  have  been  curtailed  of  what  have  appeared  un- 
necessary portions,  and  sometimes  the  adjective  portion  of  the 
phrase  has  been  retained,  in  preference  to  the  substantive  por- 
tion, where,  for  various  reasons,  it  has  seemed  more  appropriate. 
Where  names  of  persons  are  applied  to  parts  they  are  generally 
avoided,  and  others  in  all  respects  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose are  used.  Some  further  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  nomenclature,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  experiment 
may  prove  successful  in  helping  the  student  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  While  the  author  regards  with 
favor  the  proposed  improvement  in  anatomical  nomenclature 
of  able   authorities,   he  has   not  followed   them   completely,  in 
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apprelicnsion  that,  with  the  prevalent  nomenclature,  a  radical 
change  would  contuse  rather  than  facilitate  the  study  of  anatomy. 
The  present  edition  of  the  book  has  been  entirely  rewritten, 
and,  though  the  author  has  taken  due  precaution  to  avoid  pal- 
piU>le  errors  and  omissions,  he  nevertheless  asks  indulgence  for 
such  as  may  have  escaped  his  notice. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Anatomy  is  the  name  given  to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  which  are  distinguished  as  plants  and  animals.  Human 
anatomy,  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  applies  to  the  description  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

Man  is  an  animal,  and  belongs  to  the  principal  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  named  the  vertebrates,*  primarily  distinguished  from 
other  principal  divisions  by  the  possession  of  an  internal  skeleton  with  a 
median  axis,  which  is  usually  divided  into  transverse  segments  called 
vertebrae.  These  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  mostly  consist  of 
bones,  with  cartilages  and  ligaments.  The  vertebral  axis  or  column, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  spine,  is  enclosed  within  the  trunk  of 
the  body  and  tapers  away  in  the  tail.  To  its  opposite  extremity  is 
appended  the  skull,  usually  composed  of  bones.  The  spine  and  skull 
contain  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  from  -which  emanate  the  nerves,  in 
pairs,  distributed  to  the  muscles,  the  skin,  and  the  organs  of  special 
sense.  Within  the  trunk  of  the  body  are  contained,  for  the  most  part, 
the  alimentary,  respiratory,  and  gen i to-urinary  apparatus,  and  the 
chief  organs  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Among  vertebrates  man  belongs  to  the  class  of  mammals,  of  which 
the  primary  distinctive  character  is  the  possession  of  mammae,  or  milk- 
glands,  important  organs  in  the  female  sex,  but  rudimentar}'-  in  the  male. 
Highest  of  mammals  is  the  order  of  the  primates,  to  which  belong 
both  man  and  monkeys,  whose  primary  distinction  is  the  possession  of 
thumbs  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  digits  opposed  to  the  others,  in  one  or 
both  pair  of  limbs,  adapting  them  as  organs  of  prehension,  or  instru- 
ments for  taking  hold  of  things. 

*  Vertebruta. 
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Man  is  distinguished  among  primates  as  a  separate  genus,  strikingly 
characterized  from  the  rest,  and  indeed  from  all  other  vertebrates,  by 
the  habitually  erect  position  of  the  body,  which  is  supported  alone  by 
the  pelvic  limbs,  used  in  progression,  while  the  pectoral  limbs,  entirely 
relieved  from  this  office,  are  devoted  to  prehension.  Thus,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  man  is  endowed  with  instruments  which 
give  him  capabilities  far  exceeding  those  of  other  animals. 

While  the  anatomy  of  man,  in  the  kind,  number,  and  construction 
of  the  organs,  nearly  accords  with  that  of  the  higher  monkeys,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  gorilla,  orang,  chimpanzee,  and  gibbon,  it  is  more  or 
less  varied,  as  it  is  also  among  these,  in  accordance  with  requirements 
related  to  differences  in  the  habits  and  conditions  of  each. 

Naturalists  generally  regard  all  the  observed  kinds  of  man,  or 
the  genus  homo,  as  of  one  species,  distinguishing  them  as  varieties. 
The  most  striking  of  these  are  the  white,  Mongolian,  and  negro ;  the 
others  being  less  obviously  marked.  All,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
retain  their  distinctive  marks,  which  are  perpetuated  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  only  through  sexual  intermixture  do  they  produce 
hybrid  offspring  of  intermediate  character.  The  varieties,  or  races  as 
they  are  also  called,  are  mainly  distinguished  by  differences  in  the 
color  of  the  skin,  the  character  of  the  hair,  exact  conformation  of  the 
features  and  skull,  degree  of  development  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
less  evident  variation  of  other  parts.  Independent  of  these  differ- 
ences, the  anatomy  of  the  races  of  men  is  so  nearly  alike  that  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  it  may  be  regarded 
as  identical. 

Descriptive  or  special  anatomy  applies  to  the  description  of  the 
distinct  parts  or  organs  of  the  human  body,  or  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, examined  as  relates  to  their  shape,  position,  connections,  structure, 
and  other  characters.*  When  organs  of  the  same  kind  are  investigated 
m  consecutive  order,  as  the  bones,  the  muscles,  etc.,  the  study  is  called 
systematic  anatomy ;  and  when  they  are  examined  in  their  relative 
position  in  particular  regions,  it  is  topographical  or  regional  anat- 
omy, often  also  called  surgical  anatomy  from  its  importance  in  the 
operations  of  surgery.  An  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  animal  and  its  organs  constitutes  embryology.  To  the  knowledge 
of  the  materials  of  structure  or  the  tissues  is  applied  the  name  of  his- 
tology or  general  anatomy. 

Animals,  and  likewise  plants,  except  the  simplest  forms,  are  com- 
posed of  distinct  parts  or  organs,  which  are  instruments  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  of  life.  The  organs  are  composed  of  different 
materials,  which  in  many  cases  resemble  artificial  woven  fabrics,  and 
are  hence  in  general  called  the  tissues. 

The  tissues  of  the  human  body  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
general  character  under  the  following  principal  groups,  though  it  must 
be  understood  that,  while  some  are  clearly  distinct,  they  mostly  com- 
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prise  widely  different   varietie&t.  and   in  Hume  cases  they  more  or  less 
graflato  into  one  another  : 

Corp  use  nhir  tissue.      Of  tht;  blood  and  lymph ;  of  the  Holid  lym- 
phatic strueturea ;  of  the  spleen  ;  and  of  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones. 

Epithelial  tissue.     Epitheliom  of  m neons  membranes  and  glandular 
structures;  the  epidermis  and  its  appendages;  and  endothelium. 

Connective  tissue.     Fibro-eonueetive  tissue;  elastic  tissue ;  adipose 
tissue ;  and  the  neuroglia. 

Cartilaginous  tii^sue.     Cartilage  and  its  varieties. 

Osseous  tissue.     Bone. 

Muscular  tissue.     Muscle  or  flesh,  striated  and  unstriatcd. 

Nervous  tissue*     Nerve-cells  and  nerve -fibres. 

In  most  of  the  organs  a  single  tissue  predominates  and  is  charac- 
teristic  of  the  organ ^  as  thus  the  bones  are  mainly  composed  of  osseous 
tissue  and  the  muscles  of  muscular  tissue^  though  both  contain  propor- 
tions of  sevei^al  other  tissues.  In  organs  composed  of  two  or  more 
principal  tissues,  each  of  these  as  a  rule  maintains  its  continuity  ;  thus, 
in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  intestines,  the  like  tissues  are 
eontiniious  thronghout.  The  different  tissues  are  composed  of  charac- 
teristic particles  or  units,  which  are  eallcd.their  structural  elements. 
These  exhibit  much  variety  of  form  and  8tructui\\  both  physically  and 
chemically,  but  all  are  derived,  through  more  or  less  transformation, 
from  a  common  structural  element,  which  from  the  miiven^ality  of  its 
existence  as  the  basis  of  structure  of  organized  bodies,  both  plant  and 
animal^  is  named  the  organic  cell.  The  primitive  or  t^^pical  form 
of  this  element  is  a  sphere,  and  is  exempli- 
fied by  a  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  a  resting 
amcBba.  a  protococcus,  or  the  primitive  ovum, 
or  egg,  of  animals. 

Ijj  the  corjiuscular  and  epithelial  tissues, 
an<l  to  a  variable  degree  in  most  others^  the 
organic  cell  retains  so  much  of  its  original 
character  that  it  is  readily  recognised  as 
the  structural  element  of  the  tissue  at  all 
times.  In  the  production  of  some  of  the 
tissues  the  cell  undergoes  more  or  less  trans- 
fonuation  which  proportionately  obscures  its 
original  condition,  but  mostly  the  cell  cliar- 
acter  of  the  structural  element  may  readily 
be  detected.      In    some  of  the   tissues  the 

CelU  beeome  greatly  elongated  and  assume  the  form  of  fibres,  rods, 
I  or  tubes,  and  become  otherwise  altered  in  both  physical  and  cbemical 

^^^^eoniposition,  as  exemplified  in  fihro-connective  and  muscular  tissue,  in 
^^^^■^iilaiy  vessels,  and  in  nerve-fibres. 

^^^^^    The  cellular  elements  of  solid  tissues  are  connected  together  by  an 
I  intervening,  homogeneous,  cementing  substance.    This  intercellular 
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substance  is  usually  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  inconspicuous, 
but  sometimes,  as  strikingly  observed  in  cartilage,  is  comparatively 
abundant,  when  the  cells  appear  embedded  in  a  matrix.  It  is  acted  on 
by  certain  reagents  differently  from  the  cells  ;  and  thus  the  application 
of  silver  nitrate  to  an  endothelium,  by  staining  the  cement,  distinctly 
outlines  the  cells. 

The  simplest  of  animals,  the  protozoa,  are  single-celled  organisms, — 
that  is  to  say,  consist  essentially  of  single  or  isolated  cells,<^and  such, 
likewise,  is  the  case  with  the  circulating  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and 
lymph  of  higher  animals.  All  plants  and  animals,  with  the  exception 
of  the  simplest  kinds  or  unicellular  forms,  are  built  up  of  aggregations 
of  similar  cells  or  structural  elements  derived  from  the  transformation 
of  cells,  and  being  thus  composed  are  distinguished  as  organized 
bodies,  the  highest  forms  of  which  consist  of  almost  incalculable 
aggregations  of  organic  cells. 

The  organic  cell,  now  recognized  as  the  common  physical  element 
of  organization  or  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals,  is  in  general 
microscopic.  In  a  few  plants  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  unaided  eye,  as  exemplified  in  the  houseleek  {Sempervivum)  and 
eel-grass  (  Vallisneria) ;  and  ^rely  it  reaches  a  large  size,  as  in  Chara,  in 
which  it  grows  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Commonly  it  is  other- 
wise, as  in  the  lowest  plants  exemplified  by  the  fission-fungi,  Schizo- 
myceteSj  to  which  belong  the  bacteria.  The  forms  are  of  such  exceeding 
minuteness  as  to  be  recognizable  only  through  the  aid  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope.  In  man  and  other  animals  of  his  class  the 
cells  rarely  exceed  one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  more  com- 
monly they  approach  only  a  tenth  of  that  size. 

The  organic  cell  in  its  primitive  condition,  or  prior  to  any  change 
it  may  undergo  in  the  production  of  different  tissues,  is  composed  of  a 
peculiar  complex  chemical  substance  distinguished  as  protoplasm. 

In  the  production  of  the  tissues  the  cell  may  retain  its  original  form 
and  constitution,  or  it  may  undergo  transformation  to  a  variable  degree, 
both  physically  and  chemically.  The  cell  almost  constantly  contains  a 
conspicuous  spherical  or  oval  body  among  the  contents,  which  is  named 
the  nucleus,  and  this  also  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  protoplasm. 
Many,  if  not  most,  cells,  in  advancing  to  maturity,  in  the  production 
of  the  various  tissues,  acquire  a  membranous  investment  called  the 
cell-wall,  which  is  due  to  a  partial  solidification  or  coagulation  of  the 
superficial  protoplasm ;  and  through  this  wall,  in  the  solid  tissues,  the 
contiguous  cells  become  more  or  less  firmly  united  together.  The  cell- 
wall  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  organic 
cell ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  young  and  growing  cells,  and 
in  many  others,  at  least  in  their  more  active  state,  no  such  envelope 
exists,  though  some  of  the  authorities  consider  it  to  be  present  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  tenuity.  As  examples,  it  appears  to  be  absent 
in  the  colorless  blood-  and  lymph-corpuscles,  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
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liver,  and  nerve-<?ellB ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  evident  in  inlipose 
lis,  ami  in  the  mature  egg  it  is  calltHl  the  vitellitie  mcmbmne. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  animal  orgmiisnis,  llu.^  anKeLia,  exemplifies 
an  isolated  organic  tell,  which  in  its  ordinarj^  condition  is  a  tinj  parti- 
cle of  fluent  and  contractile  protoplasm  with  an  internal  nucleus,  and 
with  no  membrauou8  covering.  In  Ihi.s  ntate  the  microscopic  bit  of 
jelly  moves  about  from  place  to  place,  neizes  and  swallows^  solid  food 
and  digests  it  and  rejects  the  waste  matter,  respires,  and  reproduces  itself 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  anueba  becumes  quiescent,  assumes  a 
spherical  form,  and  acquires  a  membranous  investment.  In  this  tho 
encysted  or  resting  condition  the  amoeba  is  a  nucleated  cell  with  a  celb 
walb  Most  mature  vegetal  structures  exemplily  the  cell-structure,  in 
which  each  cell  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  wall,  as  seen  in  the  section 
of  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

Protoplasm,  the  material  of  composition  in  the  production,  de- 
velopment, and  growth  of  organized  liodies,  has  been  distinguished  as 
^the  common  physical  basis  of  organization.  It  is  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  in  its  quahties,  both  physical  and  chemical,  resembles  albumen, 
m  exemplified  by  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  more  or  less  viscid,  and  con- 
pins  a  large  proportion  of  water ;  w^hich  liquid  it  also  readily  imbibes. 
but  appears  ordinarily  not  to  be  soluble  in  it.  It  is  homogeneous,  but 
commonly  exhibits  a  finely  granular  aspect,  though  the  granules  seem 
not  to  be  essential  to  its  constitution  ;  and  when  they  are  sufficiently 
large  to  show  the  action  of  reagents,  they  mostly  prove  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent chemical  composition.  The  granules  often  appear  as  fat^mole- 
^  ules  or  more  or  less  conspicuous  oil-glubulcs,  and  thcRe  at  times  may 

^H  completely  replace  the  protuplasm,  as  in  the  production  of  tbe  cells  of 
^"  adipose  tissue.  In  vegetal  cells  the  granules  oRen  appear  as  drops 
r  of  oil,  starch-grains,  aud  other  substances,  and  sometimes  in  tho  form 

^H     of  cn;*stdls. 

^H  Kecent  observations  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  protoplasm, 

^H  notwithstanding  its  diffluent  character,  m  not  actually  homogeneous, 
^^  but  consists  of  a  more  tenacious  fibrillar,  reticular,  or  spongy  basis,  with 
I  the  interstices  occupied  by  a  more  liquid  or  fiuent  material ;  and  it  lias 

I  been  explained  that  the  ordinary  granular  aspect  of  protoplasm  is  due 

^H     to  llie  optical  section  of  the  fibrillar  material.     In  addition  to  this  gen- 
^H    cral  constitution,  the  protoplasm  often  encloses  true  gj-atmles  of  varia* 
^H    ble  size  and  constitution.     There  often,  also,  appear  in  it  clear  globules, 
^H    or  spherical  spaces  filled  with  liquid,  and  named  vacuoles. 
^H  The  most  remarkable  physiological  character  of  living  pi'otoplasm 

^H    in  its  active  state  is  its  quality  of  motility,  exhibited  in  contraction  and 
^"     extension,  as  strikingly  oliserved  in  the  movements  of  the  amccba,  and 
only  in  a  less  obvious  manner  in  the  colorless  blood-corpuscleH. 

Tho  nucleus  of  the  organic  cell,  a  most  constant  element  though  not 
always  persistent,  is  a  spherical  or  oval  body,  which  usually"  occupies 
a  po*iition  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  protoplasmic  mass.     Generally 
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fiingic,  Rometimes  several  occupy  the  same  cell.  The  white  blood- 
corfiuseles  often  contain  two  or  three  nuclei,  and  the  giant-cellB  of 
the  bone-marrow  contain  many.  The  nucleus  is  ordinarily  defined  by 
a  thin  membranous  wall,  and  appears  also  to  have  a  similar  constitu- 
tion to  the  surrounding  protoplasm ;  consisting  of  a  reticular  structure 
with  a  more  fluent  material,  and  named  the  nucleoplasm. 

Within  the  nucleus  there  is  very  constantly  to  be  seen  a  clear  and 
highly  refractive  spherule,  the  nucleolus,  regarded  as  a  central  ac- 
cumulation of  the  reticular  nucleoplasm.  Not  unfVequently  several 
nucleoli  are  contained  within  the  nucleus. 

Though  the  nucleus  exhibits  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  cell  protoplasm,  it  is  not  identical  in  chemical  composition; 
for  dilute  acids,  which  commonly  dissolve  the  latter,  do  not  act  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  nucleus.  Further,  certain  reagents,  as  ha^ma- 
toxylon,  stain  it  more  intensely,  and  while  gold  chloride  colors  the 
cell  protoplasm,  it  does  not  affect  the  nucleus  in  this  way. 

From  the  phenomena  observed  in  cell  production  and  reproduction, 
the  nucleus  ap])ears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  action  which  results 
in  the  division  and  multiplication  of  the  cell.  In  mature  structures  the 
cell  contents  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  physical  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion, and  the  nucleus  ordinarily  appears  of  uniform  character  and  inert; 
and  only  in  the  reproduction  of  the  cell  does  it  appear  as  an  active 
agent. 

In  the  production  and  development  of  the  tissues  through  cells, 
these  are  commonly  multiplied  or  reproduced  through  the  division  or 
segmentation  of  a  pre-existing  cell.  The  original  cell,  exemplified  by 
the  primitive  efrg  of  animals,  divides  into  two,  and  these  then  divide 
each  into  two,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  multiplication  proceeds 
until  the  whole  are  produced  in  the  development  of  the  animal,  and 
subsequently  throughout  its  life  in  the  renewal  of  the  cell  elements  of 
its  structure. 

The  reproduction  of  the  cell  commences  with  a  series  of  remarkable 
changes  in  the  nucleus,  the  phenomena  of  which  have  been  named 
karyokinesis ;  and  the  progress  of  research  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  process  is  CHsentiully  the  same  in  both  plants  and  animals.  In  this 
wonderful  process  the  nucleus,  as  it  were,  seems  to  awake  from  its 
resting  condition,  and  gradually  asHumes  the  appearance  of  a  tangled 
skein  of  contorted  threads  embedded  in  a  clearer  matrix,  from  which 
the  nuclear  wall  has  melted  away,  but  which  still  remains  distinct 
from  the  surrounding  cell  protoplasm.  The  nuclear  skein  then  changes 
to  the  form  of  a  rosette,  and  this,  by  the  breaking  of  the  peripheral 
threads,  to  that  of  a  star.  This  afterwards  becomes  successively 
barrel-shaped,  and  then  more  elongated  and  spindle-shaped.  The 
spindle  next  divides  at  the  equator  into  two  portions,  which  sepa- 
rate and  recede  from  each  other  towards  the  poles  of  the  nucleus, 
where  they  gradually  acquire  the  form  of  the  resting  nucleus  from 
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which  they  started.  With  the  division  of  the  nuclear  skein  its  matrix 
is  constricted,  and  finally  the  nnclens  U  com|dctcly  divided.  At  the 
same  time  the  Hnn*onnding  cell  protoplasin  hkewi^e  undergoes  eon* 
atrietton  and  division,  and  thus  ultimately  two  cells  are  produced,  each 
with  its  nucleus.  In  the  further  reproduction  of  cells  the  Kame  nteps 
are  repeated,  and  the  proces.s  may  «tart  io  the  new  pair  of  nuclei  befoi"e 
the  complete  separation  of  their  cells.  The  new  celts  produced  by 
segmentation  are  often  called  the  daughter- cells,  in  contradistinetion 
to  that  from  which  they  are  derived,  whieli  is  named  the  mother- 
CclL  The  ibrrner  are  smaller  than  the  latter,  but  quickly  grow  to  tlie 
njatm-e  size,  when  the  act  of  karyokinesis  may  he  repeated  and  new 
cells  formed,  and  finally  they  may  remain  without  furtlier  change,  or 
they  may  undergo  more  or  Icfia  transformation  in  tlie  production  of 
the  various  tissues*. 

It  18  generally  admitted  as  the  result  of  all  observation  that  alJ  cells 
derived  from  pre-exi>ithig  cells,  and  hence  the  axiom,  ^'omnis  ccUula 

'ieeUuiisJ'  The  primitive  germ  of  piantH  and  the  primitive  ovum  of 
animald  is  a  single  cell^  and  from  this  are  derived  all  the  cells  which, 
unchanged  or  variably  meUimorpliosed,  compose  the  structural  ele- 
ments of  the  tiiHsues  and  organs  of  all  plants  and  animals. 

The  Bimplest  and  minutest  living  bodies  are  unicellular  organisms, 
tB  exemplified  by  an  amteba  among  animalHi,  and  these  exhibit  in  a 
wonderful  numner  all  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  life  in  the 
most  complex  organisms,  plants,  and  animals.  These  consist  of  an 
aggregation  of  similar  cell  elements  witJi  similar  qualities,  each  in  a 
mcaBtire  acting  indej)enilently  but  in  concert  with  one  another.  In 
the  course  of  development  from  the  cell  which  constitutes  the  pri na- 
tive oTum,  in  the  production  of  the  variuus  tissues  and  organs  the 
cells  become  widely  ditferentiated  in  shape,  chemical  anrl  pliysieal 
composition,  and  qualities.  Certain  cells  become  compai'atively  inert 
and  subserve  mecbanical  purposes,  as  in  the  structural  elements  of 
cartiJages,  bones,  and  connect tve  tissues;  others  become  special  agents 
of  motor  power,  as  in  the  muscles  ;  others  active  chemical  agents,  as  in 
lie  glandular  organs;  others  as  the  tsubtle  agents  of  nerve  power;  and 
ae  a*i  superlative  in  the  power  of  i^jprnductioa  for  the  maintenance 

"of  the  species. 


CHAPTER  11. 

GENERAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

The  skeleton  is  the  hard  framework  of  the  body,  to  which  it  con- 
forms ill  general  shape  and  construction  and  gives  stability.  It  affords 
a  basis  of  support  to  the  softer  structures,  forms  cases  for  the  protec- 
tion of  delicate  and  important  organs,  gives  attachment  to  muscles, 
and  provides  levers  of  movement.  The  parts  of  which  it  consists  are 
the  bones,  with  a  few  cartilages,  all  connected  together  by  ligaments. 
The  bones  are  closely  invested  with  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  perios- 
teum, except  on  their  articular  surfaces,  where  cartilage  or  fibro- 
cartilage  is  substituted.  They  are  everywhere  pervaded  by  blood- 
vessels, and  the  cavities  of  their  interior  structure  are  occupied  by  the 
marrow  or  medulla.  When  the  softer  adherent  parts  are  removed, 
the  dry  bones  are  in  the  most  convenient  condition  for  ordinary  study. 

The  number  of  bones  in  the  skeleton  depends  upon  what  we  may 
regard  as  such,  for  the  number  of  pieces  varies  at  different  periods  of 
life,  and  each  is  not  in  all  cases  viewed  as  a  distinct  bone  by  the  anato- 
mist. Some  pieces  are  single  and  distinct  bones  from  their  earliest 
appearance  to  the  end  of  life,  but  most  named  bones  are  derived  fW)m 
a  variable  number  of  pieces,  which  are  produced  at  different  periods 
before  and  after  birth,  and  successively  unite  at  different  times  before 
they  are  complete.  Even  after  maturity  many  bones  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct become  ankylosed,  and  in  this  way,  in  advanced  age,  the  entire 
skull,  with  the  exception  of  the  mandible,  may  become  a  single  bone. 

The  bones  which  are  more  persistent  as  single  pieces,  and  which  are 
named  and  described  as  such,  are  as  follows : 

Boneg. 
For  the  spine,  including  24  vertebrae,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  together  with 

12  pairs  of  ribs  and  the  sternum 61 

For  the  skull,  22,  together  with  the  hyoid  and  6  ear  ossicles 29 

For  the  upper  limbs,  in  each  34 68 

For  the  lower  limbs,  in  each  38 66 

214 

The  number  of  distinct  osseous  pieces  at  the  time  of  birth  is  278 ; 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  regarded  as  maturity,  224 ;  the  whole 
number  at  all  periods,  approxiniatively,  668 ;  and  in  advanced  old  age 
normally  reduced  to  194. 

The  bones  are  mostly  in  pail's,  as  those  of  the  limbs,  the  ribs,  and 
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most  of  those  of  the  skull ;  the  others  are  single  and  symmetrical,  or 
consist  of  like  halves,  as  those  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  sternum, 
the  hyoid,  and  several  of  the  skull. 

The  bones  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  size,  shape,  and  proportions, 
though  most  are  referable  to  a  few  general  forms,  which  are  usually 
distinguished  as  long,  short,  and  broad,  while  others  are  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  mostly  irregular.  The  long  bones,  like  most  of  those 
of  the  limbs,  have  the  length  conspicuously  exceeding  the  other  meas- 
urements. They  commonly  possess  a  cylindroid  or  primitive  shaft  or 
body,  with  expanded  extremities,  of  which  that  nearest  the  spine,  or 
central  axis  of  the  skeleton,  is  the  proximal,  and  the  other  the  distal 
eztrexnity.  The  short  bones,  exemplified  by  those  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  differ  little  in  their  diameters.  The  broad  bones,  as  those 
of  the  cranial  vault,  the  scapula,  and  the  hip,  are  conspicuously  broad. 
Irregular  bones,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  the  others,  are  ex- 
emplified by  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  vertebra). 

Any  projection  of  a  bone  is  a  process  or*  an  apophysis.  If  it 
has  an  articular  surface,  mostly  smooth,  it  is  an  articular  process ; 
and  this,  usually  from  its  relative  position  and  rounded  shape,  is  often 
called  a  head.  A  pair  of  similar  processes  on  the  same  plane  are 
termed  condyles.  An  obtuse  prominence  is  a  tubercle  or  a  tuber- 
osity. A  long,  tapering  process  is  a  spine  or  a  spinous  process, 
though  the  same  terra  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  tuberosity.  A  thick- 
ened border  of  a  bono  is  a  crest ;  a  slight  elevation  extended  along  a 
surface,  a  line ;  and  a  more  prominent  one,  a  ridge.  A  hole  is 
named  by  the  anatomist  a  foramen,  the  phiral  of  which  is  foramina. 
The  prolongation  of  a  foramen  is  a  canal ;  and  a  more  conspicuous 
passage-way  is  a  meatus.  A  broad,  depressed  surface  is  a  fossa ; 
and  a  cavity  with  diminished  outlet  is  a  sinus,  though  this  name  is 
also  applied  to  some  of  the  larger  vascular  channels  in  the  interior 
spongy  structure  of  bones. 

Bones  in  the  fresh  condition,  freed  from  the  softer  attachments,  are 
dull  white,  or  in  the  infant  bluish  white,  and  in  the  aged  yellowish 
white,  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  hue  where  they  are  most  porous 
and  spongy,  as  at  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones;  and  young  bones 
appear  proportionately  more  red,  from  their  greater  degree  of  vascu- 
larity than  in  the  adult.  After  maceration,  in  the  ordinary  dried  state, 
bones  are  opaque,  dull  yellowish  white ;  exposure  to  light  renders  them 
more  or  less  chalky  white  ;  and  prolonged  absence  of  light  causes  them 
gradually  to  become  dull  yellow  to  brownish. 

Except  the  teeth,  bones  arc  the  hardest  parts  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, and  they  possess  considerable  tenacity  and  elasticity.  These 
qualities  in  some  degree  vary  with  age,  younger  bones  being  more  tough 
and  elastic,  while  older  ones  are  harder  and  more  brittle.  Fresh  bones, 
together  with  their  softer  constituents,  are  solid,  and  have  nearly  twice 
the  specific  gravity  of  water.     Ordinary  dry  bones  are  not  only  much 
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lighter,  but  vary  in  this  reflpeet  in  proportion  to  thoir  spongy  character 
and  the  air  they  contain.  Some  are  so  light  as  to  float  on  water,  while 
others  quickly  sink.  The  substance  of  bones  is  bone  or  osseous 
tissue/  and  compact  portions  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*9. 

Bones  deprived  of  their  soft  matters  in  common  are  composed  of 
about  one-third  by  weight  of  a  peculiar  tough  animal  substance,  the 
bone -cartilage '  or  ossein,'  and  two-thirds  of  a  chalk-like  substance, 
the  bone-earth  or  ossiterra.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  composi- 
tion of  adult  bone  is  as  follows : 

Bone-cartilage 88-30 

Calcium  phosphate 51-04 

Calcium  carbonate 11-30 

Calcium  fluoride 2  00 

Magnesium  phosphate 1-16 

Sodium  chloride  and  soda 1-20 

10000 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  ossiteri-a  and  ossein  vary  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  as  those  of  age,  sex,  and  condition  of  vigor 
and  health ;  they  also  vary  in  different  bones  of  the  same  individual, 
and  even  in  the  compact  and  spongy  substance  of  the  same  bone.  It 
has  been  generally  stated  that  with  age  the  proportion  of  bone-earth 
increases,  while  the  bone-cartilage  diminishes;  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  recent  researches  of  Sappey  and  Nelaton  that  the  change 
is  not  very  great ;  the  increase  of  the  former  from  childhood  to  adult 
age  scarcely  amounting  to  three  per  centum,  while  there  is  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  decrease  in  old  age.  The  difference  in  the  proportions 
of  the  two  substances  is  very  much  greater  in  different  bones  of  the 
same  individual,  amounting  nearly  to  eighteen  per  centum.  Thus, 
according  to  a  table  of  analyses  given  by  the  authorities  just  named, 
the  following  differences  were  observed : 

Bone-earth.  Bone-cartilage. 

Humerus 69-25  30-76 

Radius 68-68  81-32 

Femur 68-61  31-86 

Tibia 68-42  31-68 

Clavicle 67-51  82-29 

Scapula 65-38  34-62 

Ribs 64-57  35-43 

Hip 59-97  40-03 

Vertebrffi 54-25  46-76 

Sternum 51-43  48.67 


*  Tela  ossea. 

'  Cartilage  of  bone ;  organic  or  animal  matter,  substance,  or  part  of  bone. 

'  Osseine ;  osteine. 
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From  this  tablo  it  will  be  Hoeii  that  the  long  boiiort  of  the  limbs  eon- 
tain  the  largest  quantity  of  boiio-earlh»  and  the  vertobi'a?.  and  sternmu 
the  Iea8t»  The  bones  of  the  irihonlder  most  nearly  correspond  in  eom- 
position  with  the  unalysit^  of  bone  given  hy  BerzoHus ;  the  proporl  ion?* 
of  the  bone-oar tilai^e  and  bone-earth  being  abont  one-third  of  the  former 
and  two-thirdrt  of  the  latter,  while  in  the  astern  inn  the  proportions  of 
the  two  siibstanees  are  nenrly  half  and  half. 

'      To  tlie  bone-eartilage  bones  muinly  owe  their  tenacity  and  elusticity ; 
to  the  bone-earth  they  owe  their  hardness,  rigidity,  and  stabihty. 

When  bones  are  burned  without  free  access  of  air  the  bone-carti- 
lairc  is  charred,  ami  tbey  become  bla*'k  and  hritth\  anrl  in  this  condi- 
tion fornj  lione-black,  or  animal  charcoal,  us  employed  in  the  arts.  When 
burned  with  free  access  of  air.  the  bone-cartilage  is  consumed,  while 
the  bone-earth  remains  chalk-white  and  exceedingly  friable,  but  si  ill 
retains  the  origiruil  shajie  and  size  of  tlie  lujnes,  Bone-earth  is  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  and  it  is  the  chief  source  of  phosphorus. 

When  hones  are  suhjeefed  to  the  action  of  diluted  muriatic  aeid  the 
bone-earth  is  dissolv^'d.  while  i\w  hone-cariilage  remains  iiilact,  lough, 
and  flexible,  and  still  retains  the  original  shape  and  size  of  the  bones. 
The  Ixine-cartilage  when  torn  exhibits  a  laminated  and  tihmus  structure. 
Though  ins^duble  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  l»y  boiling  it  is 
re«4olved  into  gelatin,  and  hence  bones  are  one  of  the  sources  of  glue. 
BoneK  used  as  focd  by  carnivorous  animals  in  like  manner  have  the 
bono-cartilagc  dissolved  by  the  gastric  jnie^s  while  tlie  bone-earth,  for 
the  most  part,  redui'ed  to  ptFwder,  is  voidetl  with  the  excrement. 

The  bones  are  constructed  of  an  exterior  layer  of  more  compact 
substance  of  variable  thickness,  with  an  intenor  looser  strnctnre  of 
the  same  material,  minied  tbe  spongy  or  cancellated  substance, 
(Figs.  2,  3,  4.)  The  euuipact  substance  is  in  greater  ]>roporlion  where 
most  strength  and  pnitection  are  required,  as  in  the  shaft  of  long  bonea, 
in  those  of  tbe  sknll,  and  in  the  processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebiw  ; 
while  the  spongy  snlistance  ])redonii mites  where  extent  of  surface  is 
important  for  articulation  and  support,  as  in  tbe  extremities  of  long 
bones  and  the  liodie;^  or  centra  of  the  vertebrae 

The  short  Ixmes  are  co  nip  used  of  a  nuiss  of  sjtougy  substance,  with 
a  thin  and  mostly  uniform  exterior  layer  of  compact  substance.  The 
hroad  hones  couisist  of  two  chief  layers  of  cnm|mcl  substance,  with 
an  intervening  layer  of  spongy  snbstance.  Tn  those  of  (he  cranial 
vjuilt  the  latter  is  stronger  than  elsewhere,  and  is  named  the  diploc* 
In  thin  bones,  and  in  parts  of  others  in  the  like  condition,  it  is  absent, 
in  which  cases  the  distinction  of  two  layei-s  of  compact  substance  does 
iHii  exist.  In  the  vertel>ra^  tbe  ujore  massive  centrum  or  body  is  con- 
btructed  like  the  short  bones,  while  the  arches  and  processes  arenminly 
composed  of  the  compact  substance.  In  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  tho 
.•^hafV  encloses  a  large  central  cavity,  whieh  is  occupied  liy  a  sot^  marrow 
and  IB  thence  called  the  medullary  cavity.     At  the  middle  of  the 
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shaft  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  composed  of  compact  substance,  and  is 
very  thick,  but  gradually  thins  away  towards  the  extremities  and  is 
in  great  measure  replaced  by  spongy  substance.  The  extremities  of 
these  bones  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  latter,  defined  by  a  thin 
layer  of  compact  substance.  Approaching  the  central  medullary  cavity, 
the  spongy  substance  becomes  more  cavernous  and  finely  reticular,  and 
in  this  condition  forms  a  delicate  trellis  for  the  support  of  the  marrow 
and  its  vessels. 

The  presence  of  the  spongy  substance  in  the  construction  of  the 
bones  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  bulk,  without  cor- 
responding augmentation  of  weight  or  reduction  of  strength.  The 
extension  of  surface  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  attachment  for 
the  soft  parts  and  to  the  articulations,  in  which  the  bones  in  their 
expanded  condition  arc  least  liable  to  displacement  or  dislocation.  An 
incidental  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  spongy  substance  in  the 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  and  in  the  vertebral  centra 
lies  in  its  quality  to  reduce  the  force  of  shocks.  With  the  addition 
of  elastic  plates  of  cartilage  in  the  articulations,  the  skeleton  in  its 
construction  exhibits  an  admirable  provision  to  neutralize  or  greatly 
weaken  concussions  from  blows  or  falls,  which  otherwise  might  prove 
to  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  nerve-centres  and  other  delicate 
organs  it  encloses. 

The  exterior  surface  of  bones,  besides  exhibiting  variable  marks  of 
the  attachment  and  impression  of  the  contiguous  soft  parts,  in  general 
presents  a  more  or  less  smooth  or  a  finely-striated  and  porous  aspect. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  most  uniformly  smooth  and  devoid  of  visible 
porosity.  The  numerous  foramina  of  the  surface  are  continuous  with 
vascular  canals  which  pei*\'ade  the  osseous  structure,  and  are  in  gen- 
eral distinguishable  as  of  three  kinds, — 1,  those  which  are  minute,  or 
scarcely  visible  without  magnifying,  and  give  to  the  bones,  when  not 
thoroughly  clean,  a  finely-punctate  appearance,  for  the  transmission  of 
minute  blood-vessels ;  2,  larger  and  more  conspicuous  foramina,  espe- 
cially numerous  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  and  on  the 
more  massive  portions  of  others,  for  the  passage  of  larger  vessels ;  and, 
3,  usually  a  single  well-marked  foramen  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
of  the  long  bones,  and  one  or  several  near  the  centre  of  the  broad 
ones,  for  the  principal  mcdullaiy  blood-vessels. 

The  compact  substance  of  bones  is  laminar  and  fibrous.  When 
bones  arc  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  compact  substance  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibits  a  disposition  to  break  up  into  its  constituent  laminsB 
and  fibres ;  in  the  shaft  of  long  bones  separating  concentrically,  and  in 
the  broad  bones  from  the  more  extended  surfaces.  On  the  interior  of 
the  bones  the  compact  substance  resolves  itself  into  the  condition  of 
the  spongy  substance  by  the  apparent  separation  of  the  constituent 
lamina>  and  fibres.  Thus,  in  a  long  bone,  as  the  compact  substance  of 
the  shaft  thins  away  towaixls  the  extremities  it  appears  to  do  so  by 
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Fig.  2. 


ccessively  giving  off  tiiin  plutt^s  and  fibres,  wliiivh  cuntribiiti'  to  innn 

The  t*pt>ngy  Hubn ranee  of  bones  is  composed  of  thin  pUiteR  and  bai-H 
or  fibres,  intersecting  one  another^  and  iueluding  intervals,  whieh  are 
iX'Cupied  wilb  niarn^w.  In  certain  pos^itioris  it  is  traversed  by  iiarmw. 
irroiTukir  chuiinels,  wliieb  are  oeeupied  by  vessel^^,  mostly  veins,  com- 
municating with  the  exterior  by  some  of  the  more  corjspJcuou.H  fnru- 
mina  of  the  surface.  In  the  broiid  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  those 
channels  are  usually  well  nuirl^icd.  and  are  called  the  diploic  sinuses. 
lu  the  vertebral  centra  similar  chaonels  diverge  from  furauiiua  cuin- 
rauiiicating  between  the  vertebral  canal  and  the  sides  of  the  buues. 

The  spooiry  substance  is  arrani^ed  on  a  more  or  less  defiuite  plan, 
which,  thoygh  varying  in  dit^creot  bones,  is  always  alike  in  the  same 
bone.  The  general  arrangement  is  such 
as  to  coutribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
boned  in  the  direction  they  hahitually 
require  to  resist  the  greatest  pressure. 
Thus,  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  femur,  as  in 
Fig.  2,  it  may  be  observed  that  as  the 
thick,  compact  substance  of  the  ehalY 
thins  away  it  appears  to  do  so  by  suc- 
cet^Aively  giving  otT  thin,  arching  plates 
and  fibres,  which  intei-sect  one  another. 
Those  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ahaft 
ascend  to  the  great  trochanter  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the 
bone,  while  tho  opposite  ones,  springing 
fvom  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft,  ascend 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  neek  and  Iwnd, 
The  arrangement  strengthens  and  sus- 
taios  the  head  and  neek  of  the  bone  in 
their  connection  witli  the  shaft,  and  en- 
ables them  Ijetter  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Similar  ar- 
ningemcnts  ciujlribnting  to  the  str(.'iigth  of  the  bones  anrl  rendering 
them  able  to  resist  pressure  are  seen  in  a  transvei'se  seel  ion  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3,  and  in  a  vertical  section 
of  the  calcaneum,  as  in  Fig.  4.  A  section  across  one  of  the  tabular 
Imnes  of  the  cranial  vault  resembles  in  construction  the  extejided 
ches  which  support  the  roof  of  a  railway-station.  The  short  inter- 
tuning  columrjs  of  the  s|K>ngy  substance  between  the  compact  layers 
urc  further  sustained  by  short  transverse  bars.  Everj-wlicre,  indeed, 
in  the  construction  of  the  bones  we  find  an  arrangement  of  the  spongy 
substance  favorable  to  the  greatest  degree  of  resistance. 

The   hullow  columnar  condition  of  the  !ong   boues  of  the   limbs, 


LON'  P 1 1  i   i  i     s ;  ^  I  t-TTON'  np  THE  PROXI- 
MAL EXTFJtMlTV  OF  THE  FEMim,  CXhlb- 

nUig  Oie  arraiiffemcnl  of  the  spon^ 
6ut>staQ€«.  U2.  pooitlonB  In  which  the 
comp&ct  BUbHtance  iippears  to  resolve 
Itself  into  a  series  of  arching  fibres. 
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lloRisoirrAi,  wttctma  op  tiik  conuyles 
OF  THE  PEWi'B,  exhtbllln^  tlie  anunge- 
metit  of  the  Apotu^y  subetance. 
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Vertical  section,  antebo-posteju* 

ORLY,    OF  THE   CALCANEt^H,  exhlbtUng 

the  arrangement  of  the  $4ponf?y  Hub« 
stance.  It  accumulailon  of  emnfifiet 
Hubstiinci'  below  the  articnltitioti  of  the 
ftetni^IUE,  fn>ni  v.  hleh  Ft  art  of!  nunier* 
on*  radfiitiiii;  fibres ;  '2,  uurlens  ut  cora- 
pact  sulKitanx^ci!,  sendlng^  00"  numerous 
arclilng  fibres. 

while  it  proportionately  inereasies  their  bulk  to  an  extent  which  is  most 
favorablo  for  Huppr»r1  und  the  attaehmeut  of  the  suA  parts,  at  ihv  same 
^-     ■-  time  renders  ihem  lighter  iitnl  very 

Mvueh  stronger,  for  it  is  abundantly 
jd'oved  that   a  hollow  column  is  ca- 
llable   of   KUi^tainiitt^    a  far    ijjreuter 
weight  than  a  solid  rod  of  the  same 
,^^4     amount  of  muleriaL     Advantage  h 
'^fl     taken  of  the  principle  in  the  same 
v^'W^  '  ^V  manner  in  grasses,  in  which  we  oh- 

"'       "~  -rrve  the  blender  hollow  stems  sup- 

j Honing  heavy  hearls  of  grain.  In 
l*iiHla  the  bones  are  proportionately 
in*»r6  hollow  than  in  the  other  classes 
ol"  vertehmies,  and  in  tliem  the  spaces 
are  occupied  by  air*  which  rendei*8 
the  i^keleton  specitieally  lightcr^and, 
therefore,  more  reaiiily  sustained  in 
tiight. 

The  structure  of  bone  or  osseous 
tissue  may  l>e  studied  by  nuiking 
thin  sections  prepared  for  the  nii- 
cn>scope.  The  appearan  co  o f  a  t  rans- 
vers©  section  from  the  compact  sub- 
stance  of  the  t^haft  of  a  lung  bone  18 
i*epresented  in  Fig.  5. 

The  compact  substance  is  traversed 
by  fine  tubes,  which  are  named  from 
their  chief  function  the  vascular 
canals  (Haversian  canalsy.     These 
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TRANfiYSBSE  SECTTOS  OP  TtIK  SUAFT  OF  A 

mALArm.  miMlerfttcly  maifnlfltM).  Tlw  upper 
pAjt  of  the  ftg\ipe  coirespoml^  with  the  ex- 
tcrlor  fturftice  of  the  \io\w,  the  lower  part, 
With  the  interior  spongy-  »ntjfitiusee. 


Caattiieuli  vMcubn?*;  medulliiry  cannls 
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jiniAtly  pursue  a  longitudinal  course  in  the  long  bones,  bul  art\joined  by 
many  »hortt^r  trunsverse  or  niuro  or  less  obliqik'  nnuils,  alloi^i^iht^r  form- 
ing a  plexus.  The  o^boous  tisisuo  ihr  the  mo8t  part  a])|HL*ars  in  cuHiH'nlrk* 
I  ^mime*  surrounding  the  vascular  canala,  each  ul'  which,  toijether  with 
its  series  of  enveloping  boiirjie.  ihrmn  a  cvlindrieal  roiL*  The  rod?* 
areeoliectetl  in  a  close 

bundle,  with  the  inter-  ^*^-  ^ 

vaU  occupied  by  in  ter- 
ra] i  ted  laraina?,^  and 
t  h  c  w  h  o  I  e  t  oge  t  h  e  r  a  I'e 
surroutidc<i  by  o>^8eous 
I  a  m  i  na?,  *  w  h  i  e  h  are  a  r- 
ra  1 1  ged  e<  i  n  lb  r  ni  a  b  J  y 
to  the  Burlacc  of  the 
inmis.  The  superficial 
or  fr^uhpcriosteal  lanii- 
lue  are  traveri^ed  di. 
rectly  by  many  va^cii 
lar  canaLn,*  which  are 
n  ol  »e  pa  ra  t  e  iy  &  u  r- 
n>unded  by  concentric 
iaminte  like  those  more 
deeply  situated.  The 
va-^eular  canals,  an  oh- 
i*en'ed  in  the  trans- 
vej-se  section  of  the 
bone,  commonly  .ap- 
pear as  cii*enlar  or 
oval  apertures  of  vari- 
able size,  Thone  to- 
wards the  exterior  are 
the  smaller,  and  commonly  range  from  one  two-hundi-edth  of  an  inch 
lo  about  oncdifth  that  diameter,  while  those  towards  the  interior 
become  larget*,  and  irregularly  merge  into  the  more  eonspicuou8  med- 
ullary spaces*  eonliguous  to  the  main  medullary  cavity.  On  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  hones  the  vascular  caualn  open  by  funnel-like 
apertures*  and  in  like  manner  communicate  with  the  marrow-spaces 
within.  The  canals  are  occupied  by  [>lood-vcss*el8,  invested  with  deli- 
cate* connective  tissue,  continuous  with  those  of  the  periosteum  exter- 
nally and  of  the  maiTow  internally.  The  canalt*,  except  the  larger 
iine!«t  have  generally  been  reganled  as  transmitting  single  vessels, 
which  together  form  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  osseous  tissue;  but 


TKANSVER8E  SECTION  OF  BONE  FROM  THE  KH  AtT  OF  THE  FKMl  R, 

higlilj'  magiiiJIed.  The  large  circular  orllieua  are  tninsYeree 
seftloiis  of  the  vascular  oaiiak,  surrounded  by  concenldc  layers 
of  osseous  substance.  Between  thi;  latter  are  seen  the  lenticu- 
lar oxeavaUons  or  laciiiiKt  intercommunicaLing  by  me&n«  of 
can&liculL 


*  L.  o«f ium ;  Hnversian  lamellie ;  secondurv  or  special  lamelln?.  ^  Haversian  system. 

•  Primary*   fnndrtmi^ntftL    mU^rstitiul,    interltiaiellar,   ground,   or    interm^diatG 
li«llcL         *  Peripheric  UunclliL',         ^  Catmb  of  VoikaiaDti.        *  Haversian  Epoces. 
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some  of  the  later  observers  describe  them  as  each  containing  an 
artery,  a  vein,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  together  invested  with  connec- 
tive tissue.* 

Thin  bones  like  the  lachrymal,  and  the  equally  thin  parts  of  others, 
as  in  the  ethmoid,  contain  few  or  no  vascular  canals,  and  are  composed 
of  lamina?  of  osseous  tissue  arranged  conformably  to  the  investing 
periosteum.     The  plates  and  fibres  also,  which  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  spongy  substance,  are  for  the 
^'^  '^'  most  part  devoid  of  vascular  canals,  and  consist 

of  laminsB  and  fibres  of  osseous  tissue,  arranged 
conformably  to  the  meduUarj'^  spaces  they  enclose. 
Situated  in  the  lamina)  of  osseous  tissue,  and 
less  frequently  between  them,  there  are  numerous 
little  cavities  or  lacunae,'  from  which  radiate  a 
multitude  of  minute  tubes  or  canaliculi.  In  the 
transverse  section  of  the  compact  substance  of  a 
thln  plate  from  the    long  bone  they  appear  arranged  in  circular  rows 

ETHMOID     BONE,     WithOUt  ^    .  ...     .,  ,  ,  ,  n 

preparation;  highly  mag-  coucentric  With  the  vascular  canals,  and  conform- 
nified.  Two  planes  of  la-    ably  with  the  laminfiD  of  osseous  tissue.      In  the 

cunee  visible,  but  one  only     «         •^i«i  .•         .i_  i» 

in  focus.  longitudinal  section  they  are  arranged  in  a  cor- 

responding manner.  The  lacunae  are  generally 
of  uniform  size,  and  are  oval,  lenticular  in  shape,  several  times  longer 
than  wide,  and  of  least  thickness.  They  range  from  0018  to  005  mm. 
in  length,  0006  to  00135  mm.  in  width,  and  000:15  to  0009  mm.  in 
thickness.  The  canaliculi  proceeding  from  the  lacunae  in  all  directions 
perforate  the  osseous  tissue,  branch  in  their  course,  and  freely  com- 
municate with  one  another,  and  with  the  contiguous  vascular  canals, 
the  medullary  spaces,  and  the  free  surfaces  of  the  bones. 

In  thin  sections  of  bone  viewed  beneath  the  microscope  by  trans- 
mitted light,  the  lacunae  and  their  canaliculi  appear  as  black  spots  with 
black  radiating  lines  on  a  translucent  ground,  while  by  reflected  light 
they  appear  chalk-white  on  a  less  white  ground.  In  fresh  bones  the 
lacuna)  are  each  occupied  by  a  soft,  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  or 
cell,  the  bone-corpuscle  or  osteoblast/  from  which  delicate  processes 
extend  into  the  canaliculi. 

The  laminaB  of  osseous  tissue,  after  the  solution  of  the  bone-earth, 
viewed  with  the  microscope,  exhibit  a  reticular  structure,  due  to  inter- 
lacing fibres  of  generally  uniform  size.     The  fibres  consist  of  bundles 


^  Kolliker  describes  the  vessels  as  forminc:  a  net-work  of  wide  canals.  Sappey  says 
each  vascular  canal  encloses  a  capillary.  Klein  observes  that  each  Haversian  canal 
contains  a  blood-vessel,  one  or  two  lyini)hfttic8,  and,  according  to  its  size,  a  greater  or 
lesser  amount  of  connective  tissue.  Schafer  (Quain's  **  Anatomy,"  9th  ed.)  figures 
as  the  contents  of  a  Haversian  canal  an  artery,  a  vein,  lymphatics,  and  nerves 
enveloped  in  connective  tissue. 

^  L.  ossium ;  bone-corpuscles ;  corpuscula  ossea,  radiata,  or  chalicophora ;  cor- 
puscles of  Purkinje  ;  osteoplasts.  '  Bone-cell. 


g^inular  mulrix.     Associate*!  with  the  os«woii8  structure  thi?re 
more  or  less  elastic  tissue  mingled  with  fibi*o-connoetive  ti!*.siR\ 

The  hone-earth  ^'DiiKiHts  of  exceedirii^l}^  minute  j^rariules,  which  arc 
{leposited  in  tlie  tihrous  matrix  of  the  us*seou«  lamella%  uud  also  iii  or 
atnoug  the  constituent  tibrilhfi 
ol'  the  fibres,  Fio.  S, 

In  the  compact  tjubatance 
of  the  bones,  especialh^  in  the 
long  bones  of  the  hmhs  and  in 
the  broad  one.s  of  the  cniuiura^ 
the  osseous  laminie  give  otK 
at  right  antrles  numerous  ta- 
pering, perforating  fibres,^ 
which  penetrate  the  sulijacent 
lamina^,  nailing  them  together 

From  the  free  communica- 
lion  of  the  vascular  oanaU  of 
the  osseous  substance  with  one  another  and  with  the  hi cuna*  through 
their  eanaliculi,  nutritive  matter  is  readily  conveyed  throughout  every 
part  of  I  lie  most  compact  structure  of  the  bones. 


rVjKTinN  OF  THE  COMPACT  SrBSTA>'rK  OF  THE  PARI- 
ETAL miNK,  soaened  In  a<  id,  iwd  with  one  of  the 
lamiDit^.  1,  Uaed  to  exhibit  tlie  perforating  ftbrea.  2; 
maguilied. 


i 


PEEIOSTEUM. 

The  periosteum  is  a  fibrous  membrane  which  invests  the  free  &ur- 
fiiees  iif  the  liones  ex<'ept  at  the  (HJiiit  of  tendinous  and  litrameiiUnis  at- 
tachment, and  on  the  articular  surtaees  where  cartilage  is  substituted.  It 
ia  in  general  thicker  on  the  larger  bones,  especially  those  of  the  Umhs, 
and  is  thickest  appruuchini^  the  extremities  of  these.  It  is  thinner  on 
the  surface  of  the  cranial  vault  than  at  the  base  of  the  skulK  and  is 
thinnest  in  the  various  binnses  of  the  same.  It  adheres  most  tightly  to 
uneven  and  the  more  porous  surfaces,  and  is  nu>st  readily  detached 
From  compact  even  surtaces.  In  the  removal  of  the  cranial  vault  in 
post-mortem  examitjatioiis  of  the  brain^  the  vault  is  torn  fVoni  its 
ihiing  periosleum,  which  remains  as  an  integral  part  of  the  dura.  At 
the  ha.se  of  the  crania!  cavity  it  for  the  most  part  adheres  more  closely 
to  the  bones,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  sutures  and  at  the  outlets 
of  the  foramina.  It  apijcars  as  a  more  distinct,  dense,  tough  membrane 
in  young  growing  hones,  and  is  then  readily  detached  as  such  :  hut 
after  matun'ty  it  becomes  mure  intimately  associated  with  the  osseous 
iiitruetQret  is  more  attenuated,  and  cannot  lie  easily  separated  from  the 
himes  without  lacemtion  or  the  destruction  of  its  integrity.  It  is 
pearly  or  bluish  white,  and  when  thick  is  more  or  le^^  tiuiliiioiis  ami 

'  Fibres  of  Sharpey. 
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gli8tening  id  appearance.  When  thin  it  is  trantilucent,  and  permitg 
the  color  of  the  bone  to  be  seen  through  it. 

The  periosteum  is  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  fibro^onnective 
tissue  bundles,  which  on  the  long  bones  in  general  pursue  a  longitudinal 
direction,  especially  where  it  is  thickest,  and  in  other  bones  also  extend 
in  one  direction  more  than  another.  Where  tendons  and  ligaments 
are  attached  to  the  bones  there  is  an  interchange  of  bundles  with  the 
periosteum,  and  thus  the  structures  appear  more  or  less  blended.  The 
deeper  portion  of  the  periosteum  mainly  consists  of  denser  fibrous 
bundles,  which  resemble  in  appearance  the  fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  In 
young,  growing  bones  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum  contains 
numerous  nucleated  cells,  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  fibrous 
bundles.  This  is  the  bone-producing  or  osteogenic  layer  of  the  peri- 
osteum, the  cells  of  which  are  the  osteoplasts.  By  its  continued 
production  and  conversion  into  bone  the  bones  grow  in  thickness. 
Mingled  with  the  predominant  fibrous  element  of  structure  of  the 
periosteum  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  elastic  tissue. 

Numerous  blood-vessels  from  the  neighboring  trunks,  arteries  with 
their  accompanying  veins,  are  distributed  in  the  periosteum,  forming 
together  a  copious  plexus  investing  the  bones.  From  the  plexus  the 
smallest  branches  everywhere  enter  the  orifices  of  the  vascular  canals 
of  the  surface  of  the  bones.  Lymphatics  form  numerous  clefl-like 
spaces  among  the  fibrous  elements  of  structure  of  the  periosteum, 
communicating  with  those  of  the  vascular  canals  of  the  bones,  and 
joining  trunks,  which  pursue  the  course  of  the  larger  blood-vessels. 
Fine  ncr\^es  also  are  distributed  through  the  [Kjriosteum,  mainly  follow- 
ing the  arteries  into  the  bones. 

The  periosteum,  besides  forming  a  nidus  of  growth  for  the  bones  and 
a  support  to  their  nutritive  vessels,  serves  as  an  intermediate  attach- 
ment of  the  softer  organs,  as  the  ligament*,  tendons,  muscles,  vessels, 
nerves,  membranes,  etc.  Removal  of  the  periosteum  results  in  necrosis 
or  death  of  the  subjacent  bone,  apparently  by  cutting  off  the  Supply 
of  blood  through  the  destruction  of  the  vessels.  The  membrane  is 
said  to  possess  the  quality  of  producing  osseous  tissue,  so  that  if  it  be 
not  destroyed  the  surface  of  bone  may  be  regenerated. 

THE   MARROW. 

The  hollow  shafl  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  and  the  interstices 
of  the  spongy  substance  of  bones  generally  are  filled  with  a  soft  ma- 
terial, tlie  marrow  or  medulla,  which  also  extends  into  the  larger 
vascular  canals  of  the  compact  substance.  The  marrow,  as  commonly 
observed,  apj)ears  of  two  kinds, — that  occupj'ing  the  medullary  cavity 
of  the  limb  bones  and  extending  into  the  spongy  substance  of  the  ex- 
tremities, which  is  a  soft,  yellow  fat;  and  that  occupying  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  vertebne,  ribs,  sternum,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
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which  is  a  soft,  red  {nil|h  At  birth  the  bones  conlain  ooly  rod  raarrow, 
but  in  appruaehinic  inuturity  ihiit  of  tht?  nhaft  of  tho  lung  bones  of 
the  iimbs  bot-onitvs  tht*  yeiluw  JUi.  wlrich  uIho  extends  into  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  extremities.  In  the  advance  of  age  the  yellow,  fat 
muJTOw  more  or  lesn  invade^^  all  the  bones. 

The  ycllov/  marrow  is  a  delitato  fat  or  adijxieo  tissue,  essentially 
the  MiTue  as  that  elsevvheRi  in  the  body,  l>ut  differing  in  the  small  pn>- 
[Rirtlun  of  connective  tissue  associated  with  it,  and  eoristH|uet»ily  in  its 
more  bomogeneotiH  appearaiiee  and  less  consistent  character.  It  con- 
sists of  groups  of  iiif  colls  inchnlvd  in  tiie  nieshcs  of  a  delicate,  connec- 
live-tissue  mem  bran  Ct  associated  with  an  abundant  plexus  of  eapillary 
blood -vessels.  The  investing  membrane  of  the  mass  of  marrow  in  the 
medunary  eavity  has  been  viewed  a8  a  lining  to  the  latter  under  the 
name  of  the  endosteum. 

The  red  marrow  owea  it«  distinctive  color  mainly  to  its  nutritive 
blood-vessels,  indepemlently  of  which  it  cnnsi^^tH  of  a  soft,  cellular  pnn 
toplasm.  This  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  rounded  marrow- 
cellSy  which  resemble  tlie  colorless  blowi-eorpuscleSi  but  are  generally 
larger,  more  translucent,  nod  have  a  krger  nucleus.  Mingled  with 
them  ai'C  smaller  nuch^ated  eells  of  a  reddish  hue,  which  nro  regarded 
m  in  a  transition  stage  th^m  the  former  to  the  condition  of  red  blood- 
corpuseles,  of  which  the  red  marrow  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
isources.  There  also  occur  in  the  ri}d  marrow  a  third  kind  of  cells, 
remarkable  for  their  comparatively  large  size  and  many  nuclei.  They 
are  iiTeguIar,  flattened  spheroidal  masses  of  protoplasm  of  very  variable 
ciize,  andcontaiti  from  several  to  several  doxen  nuclei.  They  usually  lie 
directly  in  contact  with  the  osseous  tissue^  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  active  absorbents,  whence  they  have  bccri  named  osteoclastsJ 

VESSELS   AND   NERVES   OF   THE    BONES. 

The  bones  are  al>undantly  supplied  with  bloc»d-vessels,  which  are 
generally  small  hmnches  derived  frf>m  the  neighl)oring  larger  ones. 
The  arteries,  with  their  ctuupanion  veins,  single  or  in  pairs,  feu*  the 
nuist  part  ramify  in  the  periosteuni,  and  in  this  membrane  together 
form  a  fine  net-work  or  plexus  over  the  surface  of  the  hone.  From  the 
plexus  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins  penetrate  ami  traverse  the  vas- 
cular channels*  of  the  osseous  structure,  and  in  the  interior  freely  coni- 
tnuniciitc  with  the  vessels  of  the  nuirrow.  Larger  arteries,  together 
with  their  companion  veins,  more  directly  enter  the  spongy  portions 
of  the  bones^  and  are  es[K'cially  distributed  to  the  marrow.  The  vessels 
which  extend  to  the  artieulating  surfaces  do  not  penetrate  the  invest- 
ing eartilages.  The  long  bones  of  tht^  limbs  have  comnu)nIy  u  single 
principal  meduiiary  artery,  which  with  a  companion  vein  traverses  the 
walls  of  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft   near  its  middle  through  a 


1  Myoloplaxeii  j  gbnt-cellis. 
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long  oblique  canal.  Entering  the  medullary  cavity,  the  artery  divides 
into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  and  these  with  the  accom- 
panying veins  are  distributed  on  and  within  the  marrow.  The  vessels 
freely  anastomose  with  those  of  the  vascular  canals  of  the  compact 
wall  of  the  medullary  cavity  and  with  those  of  the  spongy  substance. 
In  the  broad  bones  of  the  cranium  the  chief  vessels  are  the  meningeal 
arteries  and  accompanying  veins  in  pairs,  which  traverse  channels  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  next  the  periosteal  layer  of  the  dura. 
In  the  broad  bones,  as  the  scapula  and  the  hip-bone,  one  or  two  prin- 
cipal medullary  arteries  with  accompanying  veins  enter  corresponding 
foramina  on  the  broad  surfaces,  nearly  centrally,  and  are  especially 
destined  to  the  spongy  substance  within.  In  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  bones  many  of  the  veins  unite  in  trunks,  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  size,  and  they  pursue  an  independent  course  in  corresponding 
channels  of  the  spongy  substance,  and  emerge  from  the  larger  foramina 
of  the  surface  of  the  bones.  In  the  bones  of  the  cranium  these  veins 
are  especially  conspicuous  and  tortuous,  and  are  named  the  diploic 
sinuses.  They  emerge  from  some  of  the  larger  foramina  of  the  sur- 
face, and  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp  and  with  the  sinuses 
and  veins  of  the  dura.  In  the  vertebral  centra  similar  veins  pursue  a 
course  fore  and  aft,  and  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  one  or  more 
of  the  larger  foramina  at  the  sides,  and  by  a  central  pair  behind,  with 
the  superficial  veins. 

Lymphatics  traverse  the  vascular  canals  of  bones  in  company  with 
the  blood-vessels,  and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  periosteum  and 
with  those  of  the  marrow. 

Fine  nerves  accompany  the  blood-vessels  of  the  bones,  extending 
into  the  marrow,  but  they  have  not  been  detected  terminating  in  the 
osseous  tissue. 

In  the  ordinary  healthy  condition  the  bones,  including  their  perios- 
teum and  articular  cartilages  and  the  marrow,  are  insensible  to  im- 
pressions of  pain,  but  become  more  or  less  sensitive  in  pathological 
conditions. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE   BONES. 

The  development  or  production  of  the  completely  formed  bones 
and  their  growth  proceed  together.  Most  of  the  bones  originate  in 
a  matrix  of  cartilage,  but  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  the  squamosa 
of  the  temporals,  and  the  upper  division  of  the  supra-occipital,  to- 
gether with  the  bones  of  the  face,  except  the  turbinal  bones,  proceed 
from  fi hro-connective  tissue.  Both  the  latter  and  the  cartilage  are 
derived  from  the  soft  cellular  structure  of  the  middle  layer*  of  the 
germinal  membrane*  of  the  Qgfr.     The  transformation  of  the  matrix 


*  Mesoderm.  *  Blastoderm. 
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into  bone  or  osseous  tissut^  is  termed  ossiB cation,  and  the  point,  at 
which  this  commences  m  named  the  centre  of  ossification.'  The 
centimes  vary  in  cumber  from  a  single  one  in  bones  of  I  he  hi mp lest 
form  to  two,  three*  or  more  iu  those  of  complex  form.  Thus,  as  ex- 
amples, the  patellii  und  parietal  bones  ha\'e  a  sinijjh*  centn%  the  frontal 
bon  e  and  the  p  h  ala  1 1  f^es  h  a  v  e  t  w  o  cent  re  »,  t  he  ve  r  l  e  b  i-a?  ge  n  e  r  al  ly  t^a  v  e  n 
centres,  the  sphenoiti  bone  fourteen  centTOs,  and  the  sacrum  thirty- 
eight  centres.  OsBificution  begins  in  the  Hkeleton  in  the  8ixth  week  of 
fiplal  life,  and  subsefpientlj  it  oeeurn  in  tlie  ditferent  bonet^,  both  before 
and  after  birth,  at  ditt'erent  times,  to  nearly  adult  age.  The  centres 
which  first  appear  in  the  principal  part  or 
part?*  of  a  lM>no  aredistiugnished  as  primary, 
and  those  which  follow  in  accessory  parts  of 
many  bones  are  termed  secondary.  In  the 
l«mg  bones  the  pnncipal  part  or  sbutl  wliioh 
grows  from  the  primary  centre  is  named  the 
diaphysis,  and  the  accessory  parts  of  dif- 
ft^rent  bones  which  grow  from  secondaiy 
centres  are  named  epiphyses.  The  latler 
are  connected  wilh  the  diafdn'sis,  or  princi- 
pal parts  of  a  bone,  by  cartilage,  and  each 
grows  separately  until  it  has  reached  its 
full  size  before  it  co-otifiilics  or  ankyloaes 
with  the  rest.  For  example,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  femnr,  or  thigh- 
bone, the  shaft  or  diupbysis  grows  from  the 
primaiy  centre  of  ossitication,  which  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  feet  us  in  the  sixth 
week.  A  secondary  centre  appears  in  the 
epiphysis  of  the  lower  extremity  at  birth ; 

ither  for  the  head  of  the  bone  during  the 
it  year;  then  one  lor  the  great  trochanter 
ill  the  third  year ;  and  finaliy  one  for  the 
^mall  trochanter  about  the  ninth  year  or 
later.  Each  part  grows  from  its  own  centre 
until  it  reaches  mature  size,  after  which  it 
coalesces  with  the  contigui^us  part ;  and  it 
ia  not  until  about  the  twenty-fiflli  ycftr  tliat 
all  are  completed  and  thoroughly  united  iu 
une  bone. 

After  the  primary  centres  of  ossification  appear,  the  process  of  ossi- 
Hcation  advances  with  rapidity,  so  that  at  birth  the  principal  part^  of 
fnost  bones  are  well  prodnccd,  at  which  time  the  skeleton  exhibits  about 
trt'o  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pieces,  as  follows: 


wee 
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FUMiR,  from  loi  j  mil  virtual 
about  irijttcen  years  of  aj£t,%  ex- 
biblllTii?  tbo  djdpbypils  (1|  dlKtioct 
(torn  the  eplpliyses  (2.  3, 4,  b). 
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For  the  skull,  including  8  ear  ossicles  and  the  hyoid  bone 45 

For  the  vertebral  column,  ribs,  and  sternum 125 

For  the  upper  limbs 48 

For  the  lower  limbs 60 

The  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  half  arches  of  the  ver- 
tebra?, produced  in  solid  moulds  of  cartilage,  ossify  throughout  at  an 
early  period, — between  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  foetal  life.  They 
continue  to  grow  in  length  at  the  ends  by  the  incessant  production  of 
cartilage,  which  ossifies  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  At  the  same  time  they 
grow  in  thickness,  but  this  increase  is  due  to  the  production  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  osseous  tissue  from  the  periosteum.  In  the  mean  while 
the  cartilages  of  the  epiphyses  grow  in  all  directions,  but  their  centres 
of  ossification  do  not  appear  until  birth,  and  subsequently  to  the  ninth 
year  or  later.  Once  started,  the  centres  grow  in  all  directions,  but  more 
quickly  towards  the  diaphysis  or  principal  part  of  the  bone,  so  that 
they  soon  come  to  be  separated  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  from 
which  both  diaphysis  and  epiphyses  continue  to  grow  until  they  have 
attained  their  full  size,  when  they  become  ankylosed  by  the  ossification 
of  the  intervening  plate.  The  time  of  ankylosis  differs  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent bones  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  nor  does  it  accord 
with  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  ossific  centres  in  the  epiphyses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  order  of  ankylosis  is  often  reversed,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  larger  long  bones  of  the  limbs.  It  would  appear  in  these 
that  the  union  in  order  of  time  is  related  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  medullary  nutritious  arteries  enter  the  bones.  After  ankylosis  of 
the  epiphyses,  the  long  bones  cease  to  grow  in  length.  The  skeleton 
is  completed  by  the  ankylosis  of  all  parts  of  its  respective  bones  about 
the  twenty-fifth  year,  at  which  time  it  commonly  consists  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  distinct  pieces  or  bones.^  Subsequently  the  bones 
continue  slightly  to  increase  in  thickness  or  bulk  to  thirty  or  forty 
years.  In  extreme  old  age,  especially  through  ankylosis  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  the  number  of  distinct  pieces  of  the  skeleton  is  reduced 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety- four.' 

During  the  time  the  diaphysis  of  a  bone  grows  in  thickness  from 
the  periosteum  the  original  cartilage  bone  undergoes  partial  absorption 
and  is  converted  into  spongy  substance,  and  this  then  disappears  in 
the  production  of  the  medullary  cavity.  Step  by  step,  as  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  grows,  its  interior  is  resolved  into  spongy  substance,  and 
this  disappears  in  degree  proportioned  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
medullary  cavity.  The  spongy  substance  of  epiphyses  and  of  the 
broad  and  other  bones  is  produced   in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 

*  In  this  enumeration  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  are  regarded  as  one,  the  car 
ossicles  as  six,  the  styloids  as  two,  the  hyoid  as  five,  and  the  sternum  as  three  pieces. 

'  The  skull  and  styloids  together  as  one ;  mandible,  hyoid,  sternum,  and  coccyx 
each  as  one. 
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idrnphygis  of  a  loni;  \ume.     In  tin?  product  ion  of  the  spongy  j^ubstant'tj 
{by   the   removal  ul'  i>s?*eoiJs  tissue,   the  vex 
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and  these  by  transfurmatiori  may  ben^nu-  ihv  adipose  cells  uf  the 
^yellow  rruirrow.  With  the  advaiKv  of  ai^e  the  niedrillary  cavity  of 
■  the  limb  bones  eulargen  with   the  proportif^nute  refuel  ion  of  its  wallrt 

at  the  expense  of  both  the  spongy  and  the  conipaet  substance. 

I  The  broad  bonet*,  whether  produced  In  meitilanine,  as  those  of  the 
cranial  vault,  or  in  eartilai^e,  as  the  «eapida  and  ihe  ilium,  i^row  in 
breadth  by  the  eontinuous  production  and  ossidcation  of  their  res j free- 
live  matrices  at  the  borders,  and  all  grow  in  thickness,  as  in  the  dfa- 
phy&ej*  of  louic  bones,  by  the  production  of  successive  layers  of  osseous 
tift^ue  from  the  periosteum.  The  centres  of  osnitication  ni*  the  bones 
of  the  cranial  vault  make  ilicir  appearance  during  the  thini  month 
of  fcetal  life.     They  commence  as  an  osseous  net,   from  which   rays 

I  extend  in  all  <iirections  towards  the  border  of  the  bone;  additional 
intervening  rays  being  produced  as  the  former  grow  and  diverge.  At 
birth  the  boners  appear  as  thin  osseous  plates,  with  a  pmmiuent  centre, 
from  which  rays  extend  to  the  border,  where  they  pi*ojeet  tu  ]>oints. 
The  prominent  centre  accords  with  tlnit  of  ossiticalion,  and  the  i*ays 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  osBifioation  praeeedg.  As  the  bones 
conlinne  to  grow  in  bn^adtb  liy  addition  at  the  borders,  tbey  grow  in 
lbicknes»  from  the  periosteutn.  As  they  increase  in  thickness  the 
original  osseous  plate  is  converted  into  spongy  substance,  an*!  thus 
the  bones  come  to  be  composed  cif  the  exterim'  compact  layers  with 
the  intervening  diploe.  The  contitmed  growth  of  the  bones  and  the 
[iro])ortionate  production  of  spongy  sid>stance  and  compact  layers  pro- 
feeed  in  the  same  numner  as  in  the  growth  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone. 
[The  short  bones,  like  those  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  atid  the  patella 
and  the  bodies  of  the  vertehr®,  grow  essentially  in  the  same  manner 
^•*  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones. 

That  the  chief  bones  of  the  limbs  grow  in  the  manner  indicated 
Im-as  long  ago  proved  by  the  fatuous  experiments  of  Hale,  Diihanicl.  and 
IHunter.     In  these  experimenta  holes  were  bored  at  a  certain  tlistance 
Itpart  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  of  a  young  animal,  and  metallic  shot 
[were  introduced  into  the  holes.     Suhsef|uenfly,  after  the  animal  had 
^rown  and   was  killed,  it  was  found  that  although  the  bone  hafl  in- 
greased  in  length  the  shot  remained  the  original  distance  apart.     In 
'another  ease,  tn  which  shot  were  introduced  near  the  end  of  a  shall 
and  in  the  contiguous  epiphysis,  these  were  atlerwards  found  to  be 
^bemoTeti  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.     Further,  in  an  experi- 
ment in  which  a  fine  wire  was  made  to  encircle  the  shaft  of  a  growing 
bone,  it  was  subsequently  found  within  the  medullary  cavity. 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  BONE  OR  OSSEOUS  TISSUE. 

The  bones,  except  most  of  those  of  the  skall,  originate  in  form  as 
enrresponding  cartilages,  which  are  derived  from  the  common  cellular 
T^tructure  of  the  me^blast  of  the  egg.  At  first  the  cartilages  are  soft, 
but  graduall}'  acquire  the  consistence  as  well  as  the  structure  of  ordi- 
nal' cartilage.  They  are  invested  with  a  vascuUrr  incipient  connective- 
tis:*ue  membrane,  the  perichondriuin»  which,  after  the  production  of 
a  -subjacent  lamina  of  bone  or  osseous  tissue,  assumes  the  name  of  the 
periosteum. 

Ossification,  or  the  production  of  bone  or  osseous  tissue,  is  a  com- 
piir-ateij  process.  As  exemplified  in  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  it 
coriimenee^  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  or  diaphysis  and  proceeds  towards 
the  extremities,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  cartilaginous  until 
birth,  when  the  centres  of  ossification  of  the  epiphyses  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  first  stage  of  ossification,  at  the  centre  of  the 
diaphysis.  the  cartilage-cells  become  enlarged  and  separated  to  a  greater 
extent  than  elsewhere  by  an  increase  of  the  intervening  matrix.  Mole- 
cule-? of  l>one-earih,  consisting  of  calcareous  salts,  are  deposited  in  the 
matrix,  rendering  it  harder,  gnmular,  and  more  opaque;  this  action 
being  distinguished  as  calcification.  At  the  same  time  the  neighbor- 
ing eartilage-celLs  become  enlarged,  flattened,  and  arranged  in  longitu- 
dinal rows  or  columns,  which  generally  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
o«»*ifiration  towards  the  ends  of  the  diaph^'sis.  Calcification  extends 
into  the  matrix  l>etwcen  the  cell  columns,  which  thus  become  enclosed 
in  >]>aees,  termed  the  primary  areolse.  Simultaneously  a  lamina  of 
bone  is  prfMluced  from  the  vascular  perichondrium,  which  chiefly  con- 
sists of  incipient  connective  tissue  and  protoplasmic  cells,  n^med  osteo- 
blasts. These,  in  the  subsequent  production  of  the  osseous  laminse, 
become  enelosed  by  them,  and  thus  form  the  bone -corpuscles  con- 
tained in  lacunae.  From  the  function  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
IH.*riehondriuni.  or  periosteum,  in  producing  osseous  tissue,  it  is  distin- 
guisherl  as  the  osteogenic  layer  or  tissue.^ 

In  the  next  stage  of  ossification,  thi*ough  absorption  of  the  osseous 
lamina  at  one  or  more  points,  the  vascular  osteogenic  tissue  is  extended 
by  development  to  the  centre  of  the  calcified  cartilage.  With  this  ex- 
tension the  matrix  of  the  latter  is  partially  absorbed,  and  the  primary 
areola?  break  up,  two  or  more  together,  into  the  larger  medullary 
spaces,'  which  are  filled  with  embrj^onic  marrow,  consisting  of  branch- 
ing connective-tissue  cells  and  osteoblasts,  and  penetrated  axially  by  a 
capillary  vessel,  which  is  blind  or  l(K>ped  at  the  extremity. 

Calcification  advances  in  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  towards  the 
ends  of  the  diaphysis,  and  the  cell  columns  continue  to  be  enclosed 
in  primary  areola?,  while  the  osteogenic  tissue  incessantly  follows,  and 


'  O&teoblaBtic  layer  or  tissue.  '  Secondary  areolae. 
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the  ktter  are  re»olve<l  into  medullary  Bpaces.  As  oasitication  proceeds, 
the  medullary  spuiJCf*  first  formed  titill  erdargo  by  abnorpt ion ;  but  finally 
their  walb,  reraiiini ng  from  the  original  ealeitied  cartilage  matrix,  begin 
to  thicken  by  the  production  of  osseous  lamins©  from  the  marrow.  As 
successive  himina?  are  formed,  the  raedullary  spaces  are  contracted  into 
a  central  vascular  canal,'  with  its  contained  vessels  and  a  little  incipient 
connective  tissue,  with  a  few  osteoblasts.  Between  the  concentric 
lamina?  many  of  the  latter  are  included  as  bone-corpuscles  contained 
in  lacumu. 

The  osteogenic  layer  of  the  perichondrium  and  periosteum,  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  successive  lamina^  of  osseous  tissue  at  the 
periphery  of  the  diapbysis  of  the  long  bones^  is  composed  of  narrow 
connect ive-t issue  bundles^  named  osteogenic  fibres,  and  nucleated, 
granular,  protoplasmic  cells,  the  osteoblasts,  together  embedded  in  a 
homogeneous  grotmd  substance  and  pervaded  with  Idood -vessels.  Ossi- 
fication occura  in  the  osteogenic  hiyer  by  the  production  of  a  net- work 
of  osseous  tissue,  in  which  molecules  of  bone-earth  are  deposited  in  and 
between  the  osteogenic  fibres,  and  enclose  the  osteoblasts  as  bone-cor* 
pusclcs.  In  the  advancement  of  ossification  the  niesbes  of  the  net- 
work, forming  medullary  spaces,  become  coDtractcd  into  vascular 
canals,  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described  in  the  production  of 
bone  in  ciirtilage. 

The  early- formed  osseous  tissue  diflfers  from  that  of  maturity  in  its 
more  reticular  and  less  regularly  laminated  character,  and  for  a  long 
time  even  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  rather  spongy  than  compact 
in  their  texture.  They  acquire  a  more  obvious  laminar  condition  dui-ing 
the  year  after  birth,  when  a  series  of  concentric  lamina?  are  produced 
from  the  periosteum.  The  vessels  tVom  the  latter  penetrating  the  1am- 
ioas  are  at  first  not  enclosed  by  series  of  concentric  lamina%  but  these 
ai-e  subsequent!}^  produced  as  in  the  medullary  spaces. 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  excluding  the  oeeipital,  except  the  upper 
division  of  its  supraoccipital  division,  the  petrosal  division  of  the 
temporals,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  turbinated  bones,  origi- 
nate in  fibi-o*connective  tissue,  and  grow  from  the  osteogenic  layer  of 
the  periosteum  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  parts  of  other 
bones  of  the  skeleton. 

In  the  ossification  of  epiphyses,  vesaels  are  previously  developed  in 
the  cartilage  extending  fi^om  those  of  the  ossified  principal  part  of  the 
^nes.  The  vessels  are  associated  with  osteoblasts,  which  together 
occupy  canals  of  the  cartilage  |iroduced  by  alisorptiou.  The  subsequent 
steps  of  ossification  are  the  same  as  in  the  production  of  osseous  tissue 
in  the  cartilaginous  diaphysis  of  a  long  bono. 

In  the  absorption  of  bone,  occurring  at  every  step  in  the  develop* 
ment  and  growth  of  the  bones,  in  the  prt:)duction  of  the  spongy  sub- 
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Btancc  and  the  medullary  cavity,  and  the  continued  increase  of  these 
through  life,  an  important  agent  appears  to  be  large  multinucleated 
cells,  which  fVom  their  function  have  been  named  osteoclasts.^  They 
are  commonly  observed  occupying  shallow  recesses  of  the  medullary 
cavity  and  spaces,  directly  in  contact  with  the  osseous  tissue.  They 
differ  greatly  in  size,  and  are  usually  irregularly  spheroidal  and  flat- 
tened, though  often  variable  in  outline.  They  consist  of  granular  pro- 
toplasm, and  contain  from  several  to  a  dozen  or  more  nuclei.  They 
frequently  present  a  thickened  border  next  the  surface  of  contact  with 
the  osseous  tissue,  and  this  border  is  represented  as  being  striated  like 
that  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells.  The  osteo- 
clasts are  probably  derived  from  osteoblasts,  with  which  they  are 
associated,  and  they  probably,  after  fulfilling  their  function,  revert  to 
the  same. 

ARTICULATIONS  OR  JOINTS  OP  THE  SKELETON. 

The  articulations  or  joints'  of  the  skeleton  exhibit  a  gradation 
of  union  from  those  which  are  immovable  to  such  as  possess  motion  in 
all  directions. 

The  most  immovable  articulations'  are  those  which  exist  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  skull,  constituting  what  are  called  the  sutures.* 
Many  of  the  sutures  are  formed  through  indentations  of  the  contigu- 
ous margins  of  the  bones,  which  are  mutually  adapted  to  one  another, 
often  in  a  somewhat  dovetailed  manner.  From  their  toothed  appear- 
ance they  are  called  dentated  or  serrated  sutures.*  Examples  of 
them  are  seen  in  the  union  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones. 
In  other  sutures  the  contiguous  borders  of  bones  are  bevelled  off  and 
mutually  coadapted,  as  observed  in  the  union  of  thfe  sphenoid  and 
temporal  bones  with  the  parietal.  Such,  from  their  scale-like  arrange- 
ment, are  called  squamous  sutures.*  In  some  sutures,^  plane  borders 
of  contiguous  bones,  slightly  roughened,  are  coadapted,  as  in  the  union 
of  the  maxillaiy  bones.  Occasionally  the  border  of  one  bone  is  grooved 
to  receive  the  sharpened  edge  of  another,*  as  in  the  articulation  of 
the  vomer  with  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  next  form  of  articulation  possesses  more  or  less  flexibility 
without  allowing  other  motion.  Such  a  joint  is  called  a  symphysis,* 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  broad  surfaces  of  contiguous  bones 
through  means  of  an  intervening  plate  of  fibro-cartilage.  Examples 
of  this  mode  of  junction  are  presented  in  the  union  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  the  centra  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  pieces  of  the  sternum. 

'  Myeloplaxes ;  giant-cells.  *  Arthroses. 

'  Synarthroses.  ♦  Sutune. 

•  S.  dentatse ;  s.  seiratae.  •  S.  squamosa?. 
T  Harmonia ;  harmony ;  false  suture.  >  Schindylesis. 

•  Amphiarthrosis. 
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In  the  movable  articulations^  the  bones  have  their  opposed  Bur- 
facea  invested  with  cartilage,  and  their  uiiioo  is  prenervt^d  hy  nieant*  of 
ligaments,  which  enclose  the  joint8.  Muscles  or  their  tendons^  which  in 
many  instances  more  or  let^s  Burround  thene  joints^  very  much  contrib- 
ute to  the  firnioess  of  their  union,  and  thusi  tn  prevent  dislueatioti.  To 
iaciUtat43  movement,  thej'-  are  lined  with  synovial  membrane,  which 
f  ifiei^tes  a  hibneating  liquid,  named  the  synovia. 

Of  the  movable  artieulationi^  there  are  several  varieties,  whieh 
exhibit  diilerent  degrees  of  mobility. 

In  some  instances  the  movements  are  exceedingly  limited,  amount- 
ing only  to  a  alight  degree  of  glidiiig  of  the  opposed  surfaces  upon 
each  olher.  m  instanced  in  most  of  the  joints  of  tho  carpus  and  tarsus, 
and  those  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebi*©. 

In  other  cases  the  joints  are  restricted  to  a  hingediko  motion,*  as 
observed  in  the  elbow-  ami  knee-joints,  and  thoijfC  of  the  tinkers  and 
toes*  The  hinged  ike  movement,  together  with  a  motion  towards  either 
side,  is  observed  in  the  wrist-  and  ankle-joints. 

Oeeasionally  joints  admit  only  of  a  rotary  motion,  as  in  the  two 
radio-ulnar  articulations  and  those  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis. 

The  most  movable  articulations  are  the  ball-and-socket  joints,*  in 
which  the  head  of  one  bone  tits  into  a  more  or  less  deep  cup-shaped 
concavity  of  the  contiguous  bone-  Examples  of  such  joints  are  pre- 
m*nt^d  in  the  shoulder  and  hip.  The  movements  of  these  joints  are 
those  of  flexion  and  extension,  abduction  and  adduction,  circumduction 
and  rotation. 

Of  the  different  movements  of  the  articulations,  flexion  is  that  in 
which  one  or  more  bones  of  a  joint  are  made  to  describe  an  angle  with 
others,  in  moving  either  backward  or  forward.  Thus,  the  bending  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  forward  is  the  flexion  of  the  forearm  upon 
the  arm;  the  bending  of  the  leg  backward  is  its  flexion  upon  the 
thigh.  Extension  is  the  opposite  movement  to  flexion,  in  which  the 
bones  are  generally  brought  into  a  lino  with  one  another.  Thus,  the 
bending  of  the  foreanu  backw^ard  after  it  has  been  flexed,  so  as  to 
bring  it  on  the  same  line  with  the  arm,  is  the  extension  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Abduction  i&  that  movement  in  which  a  bone  is  directed  outwardly 
from  another,  or  from  the  body ;  and  adduction  is  the  opposite  move- 
ment^ in  which  a  bone  ia  directed  inwardly.  Thus,  tho  movement  by 
which  the  thumb  is  moved  outwardly  from  the  fingers  is  abduction, 
and  that  by  which  it  is  made  to  ajjproach  them  is  adduction. 

Circumduction  is  the  motion  made  by  a  bone  when  its  head  acts  as 
a  pivot  and  tho  distal  end  is  made  to  describe  a  circle.  This  character 
of  movement  is  best  exemplified  with  the  humerus  and  glenoid  cavity 


*  IMjirthroftes ;  diftrthrodiftl  jirticuktion*. 
'  Uinglvmoid  joiotB. 


'  Ginglymus  ;  gjnglymoideu*. 
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of  the  scapula.     Rotation  is  the  motion  made  by  a  bone  when  it  rolls 
on  iu  axis,  a^  in  the  movements  of  the  radios  opon  the  ulna. 

OP  THE   RELATIVE  POSITION  OP  THE  DIPPSBENT  STRUCTURES 
ENTERING  INTO  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  ARTICULATIONa 

The  bones  articulating  by  suture  are  continuously  associated  by 
inter\'ening  fibro-cartiUge.  which  is  apt  to  ossify  after  the  bones  hare 
reached  maturity.  The  fibrous  periosteum  in  all  cases  passes  over  the 
Hutures,  resembling  in  this  position  the  capsular  ligaments  of  movable 
joints.  In  symphyses  an  intervening  pUte  of  fibro-cartilage  inti- 
mate!}'  connects  the  surfaces  of  the  contiguous  bones :  and  they  are 
surrr>unded  with  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  corresponding  with  the  cap- 
sular ligaments  of  movable  articulations. 

In  movable  joints  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  invested 
with  a  layer  of  cartilage,  which  from  its  position  is  called  articular 
cartilage.'  When  the  cartilage  covers  a  depressed  or  concave  surface, 
it  usual!}'  becomes  thicker  towards  the  borders,  so  as  to  deepen  the 
concavity ;  but  if  it  invests  a  head,  condyle,  or  other  articular  promi- 
nence, it  becomes  thinner  towards  the  margins. 

The  ligaments  surrounding  movable  joints  are  of  two  kinds, — ^the 
capsular'  and  the  band-like  ligaments.'  The  former  are  cylindrical 
sacs,  including  by  their  extremities  the  borders  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  bones,  where  they  become  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of 
the  latter,  and  frequently  with  the  contiguous  tendons  of  muscles. 
They  vary  in  thickness,  are  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  bundles 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  highly  flexible  and  slightly  extensible.  In 
many  positions,  broad  tendons  of  muscles,  passing  over  joints,  assume 
their  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle  of  the  thigh  and  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  backs  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations.  The  band-like  ligaments  are  accessory  to 
the  capsular  ligaments,  contributing  to  the  strength  of  joints  in  partic- 
ular j>OHitions.  They  are  strong  bundles  of  parallel  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue,  quite  flexible,  but  entirely  inextensible.  They  constitute  the 
numerous  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joints. 

The  synovial  membranes  belong  to  the  class  of  serous  mem- 
branes. They  lino  the  interior  of  capsular  ligaments,  and  in  the  adult 
are  reflected  upon  the  border  of  the  articular  cartilages ;  but  in  infancy 
they  invest  the  entire  cavity  of  joints.  They  secrete  a  viscid,  albu- 
minoid liquid  resembling  the  white  of  eggs,  and  called  the  synovia, 
which  lubricates  the  surfaces  of  joints,  and,  by  lessening  friction, 
facilitates  motion. 

The  synovial  membranes,  like  the  serous,  are  composed  of  a  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  in  which  blood-vessels  are  distributed,  and  are 
invested  on  the  free  surface  with  an  endothelium.     Their  inner  surface 

^  Diarthrodial  cartilage.  '  Capsulee  articulares.  *  Funicular  ligaments. 
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is  smooth,  and  they  possess  no  glands.  At  the  boi'ders  of  joints  they 
are  frequently  thrown  into  folds  and  processes,  containing  connective 
tissue,  fat,  and  an  occasional  isolated  cartilage-cell.  These  synovial 
fringes '  apparently  act  as  cushions  to  fill  up  interspaces ;  though,  from 
their  greater  vascularity  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane, they  are  no  doubt  especially  active  in  the  production  of  synovia. 

Concave  articular  surfaces  are  frequently  rendered  deeper  by  the 
provision  of  a  band  of  fibro-cartilage  tipping  or  surrounding  their 
margin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
acetabulum  of  the  hip-joint.  Occasionally  joints  are  partially  or  com- 
pletely divided  into  two  parts  by  the  introduction  of  an  interarticular 
fibro-cartilaginous  disk,  as  in  the  case  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  knee-joint. 

In  some  instances  bones  are  connected  by  ligaments  totally  different 
from  the  ordinary  ones ;  being  composed  of  an  elastic  material,  such 
as  the  elastic  ligaments  which  conjoin  the  vertebral  arches ;  and  such 
also  is  the  nature  of  the  nuchal  ligament  which  sustains  the  head  of 
quadrupeds. 

The  various  structures  which  have  been  mentioned  as  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  articulations  consist  of  bones,  cartilages,  fibro- 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  synovial  membranes.  The  constitution  of 
bones  or  of  the  osseous  tissue  has  been  described,  but  a  consideration 
of  the  tissues  composing  the  remaining  structures  is  deferred  at 
present,  on  account  of  their  entering  into  the  constitution  of  many 
other  organs.  The  structure  of  the  cartilages  and  fibro-cartilages  will 
be  found  under  their  appropriate  head ;  the  structure  of  ligaments  in 
the  description  of  the  fibro-connective  and  elastic  tissues;  and  the 
structure  of  synovial  membranes  in  the  account  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes. 

*  Synovial  glands  of  Havers  ;  Haversian  glands  ;  glandules  articulares  ;  synovial 
fimbrise. 
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The  vertebral  column/  more  familiarly  known  as  the  spine, 
spinal  column,  or  backbone,  is  the  axis  of 
tbo  Hkcleton,  and  as  such  is  a  peculiar  charac- 
teriBtic  of  the  highest  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  which  is  thence  named  the  verte- 
brata.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  articulated 
Hegments,  in  general  distinguished  as  verte- 
brae.' In  the  human  skeleton  there  are  thirty- 
three  or  four  of  these  segments,  and  of  them 
twenty- four  remain  permanently  distinct  bones, 
and  are  those  which  are  especially  regarded 
as  the  vertebrae,  and  hence  called  the  true 
vertebrae.  The  succeeding  five  segments  ap- 
proaching maturity  ankylose  into  a  single  bone, 
which  is  named  the  sacrum ;  and  the  remaining 
four  or  five  segments,  exhibiting  a  rudimentary 
condition  of  the  others,  in  the  advance  of  age 
commonly  ankylose  into  one  or  two  pieces, 
which  together  are  named  the  coccyx,  repre- 
senting the  tail  of  other  vertebrates. 


THE  VERTEBR.^. 
The  twenty-four  vertebrsD  form  a  continuous 
series  extending  from  the  skull  to  the  sacrum, 
and  they  successively  increase  in  size.  They 
are  nearly  alike,  and  consist  of  similar  parts 
variouslj'- modified  in  different  positions  to  serve 
special  purposes.  Each  in  general  is  composed 
of  an  anterior  massive  part,  named  the  cen- 
trum or  body,  and  a  posterior  part,  the  arch ; 
and  between  the  two  is  a  large  aperture,  the 
spinal  foramen,  which,  with  the  others,  con- 
tributes to  form  the  spinal  canal.  From  the 
arch  are  given  off  seven  processes,  of  which 
four  are  articular,  and  the  others  consist  of  a 
pair  of  transverse  processes  and  a  spinous 
process. 


The  vertebral  column,  lat- 
eral view ;  exhibiting  the  cur- 
vatures. 1  to  24,  true  vertebrae ; 
25,  26,  fklse  vertebree;  1  to  7, 
cervical  vertebrse ;  8  to  19,  dor- 
aal  vertebrae;  20  to  24,  lumbar 
vertebrs;  2I>,  sacrum:  26, 
coccyx. 


^  Columna  vertebralis,  or  spinalis  ;  spina  dorsi ;  rachis. 
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'  Spondyli ;  backbones. 
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Side  vibw  or  a  dorsal  vxktk. 
BRA.  1.  cenlnim;  2.  Articular 
iAiiQia  for  ribs;  3,  art'h ;  4,  5,  Inter- 
vertebral notcliee;  6,  spinous  pro- 
cc^ ;  7,  tmtt)5verse  prooeas;  8.  pre- 
and  9,  priiitiirticular  proceoses. 


TIjc  centrum  or  body,'  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vertobni,  i?s  a  thick 
dit*k,  placed  lK>i'iz(;ii tally,  with  it^  front  and  sides  somewhat  nuiTOWed 
towards  the  middle,  and  its  back  somewhat 
concave  transversely,  wheixB  it  contributes 
to  form  the  i^pinal  foramen.  Above  and 
below  it  presents  broad  articolar  surfaees, 
mostly  nearly  flat,  but  with  a  slightly  ele- 
vated nm  and  a  Mjniewbat  |>rujoeiing  margin 
at  the  sides  und  in  front.  The  surface  of 
the  centrum  in  front  and  Jat^3^llly  is  more  or 
less  conspicuously  porous,  and  that  behind 
exhibits  a  central  pairof  larger  foramina  for 
the  passage  of  veins  from  the  interior.  The 
arch'  of  the  vertebi*a  joins  the  baek  of  the 
centrum  by  strong,  i*ounded  pedicles,  be- 
hind %vhieh  it  is  formed  l*y  a  pair  of  deeper 
shelving  laminae ,  which  converge  to  the 
spinous  process,  and  in  the  series  overlap  one  another  and  present  an 
imbricated  appearance.  The  upper  borders  of  the  hunime  behind  and 
the  loveer  borders  in  IVont  are  roughened  for  the  attachment  of  elastic 
ligameDts,  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  vertebnil  arches.  A  deep, 
rgnnded  notch  beneath  the  pedicles  and  commordy  a  shallow  one  above 
are  the  intervertebral  notches.^  These  fomi  between  the  adjacent 
vertebra?  large  round  or  oval  holes,  the  intervertebral  foramina, 
through  whieb  the  spinal  nerves  emerge.  The  spinal  foramen,  en- 
closed by  the  centrum  and  arch,  varies  in  size  and  f^bape  in  dilferent 
positions,  being  larger  and  triangular  in  the  upper  and  lower  vertebrtB 
of  the  series,  and  smaller  and  cireidar  in  those  intermediate. 

Of  the  seven  processes  of  the  vertcbml  arch  in  gcneiitl,  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  spinous  process,*  from  which  thevertebml  column 
has  received  its  common  name  of  the  spine.  It  projects  backward  in 
the  median  line  at  the  conjunction  of  the  laminae  of  the  arch,  and 
vanc*»  in  size  and  shape  in  the  ditferent  vertebne. 

Four  articular  processes^  spring  from  the  union  of  the  pedicles 
and  lamina?  of  the  arch, — a  pair  of  prearticular  processes*  above 
and  a  pair  of  postarticular  processes'  below.  Thev  ai-e  pi-ovided 
with  smooth,  articular  tacets,  wbieh  are  invested  with  cartilage;  those 
of  the  prearticular  processes  looking  obliquely  backward  and  upward, 
aud  those  of  the  postarticular  processes  in  the  opposite  direction.     The 


1 


I 


*  Coqjua.  •  Atcus;  neural  arch,  '  Itarisura  vertebmlea. 

*  Proc4?^Uft  8pin<»us ;  neunil  spine. 

*  P.  articulai^s  j  obliqne  p^j<:e&se6  ;  zygapophysee. 

•Superior  or  anterior  articulur  processes;  pressygapopfayses ^  preazial  zyjerapo- 

^  Inferior  or  posterior  articular  pioct^ses  i  puritzygapophy&es  ;  poatai:ial  zygapo- 
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pre-  and  potstarticular  prucet^iieiK  of  adjacent  veitebne  movably  articu- 
late with  one  another.  The  transverse  processes,'  of  variable  siie 
and  shape,  project  outward  from  the  arch,  one  on  each  gide,  from 
between  the  j)Pe-  and  postarticular  pncKvsses. 

From  the  regions  they  occupy  the  vertebne  are  named  cervical^ 
thoracic,  and  lumbar. 

CERVICAL  VERTEBRA 
Of  thefse  there  are  seven,  and  they  form  together  the  bony  azi» 
of  the  neck,  connecting  the  skull  with  the  thorax.      They  are  the 

smallest  and  most  delicately  constructed  of 
J'j!jf'^  the  vertebra.      The  first   two  depart   most 

from  the  ordinary  i-ondition  of  these  bones; 
being  specially  adapted  to  the  articulation 
and  movements  of  the  skull.  The  others 
are  more  like  one  another  and  the  rest  of 
the  series. 

The  centrum  of  the  cervical  vertebr» 
^  generally  is  transven^ely  half  oval,  with  the 

vrrsh  v:rw  or  a  cervical     flat  or  slightly  concave  part  next  the  spinal 
vuiTtwA.  fn.in  ibc  middle  of    foramen.     It  is  but  feeblv  narrowed  towards 

Uitr  MTi(».     3.  cemrum:    2,  U-  -.  ^ 

miiM:  a.pe'iici'r.  4. bpinou* pro-  *D^*  mulille.  and  the  man;ms  of  the  articular 
<cw:  r..  tmxi-TerMr  and  c«aai     surfaces  siiirtvlv  project.     The  upper  surfaco 

I*«x*»w*:   0,    fommen   for  ihe      .         ,  .  ,/.       ,  ,  •        j         . 

lentbrmi  urten  :  7.  prearticuiar     ^y  elevation  ol  Its  lateral  borders  IS  rendered 


prrx*»:^p'jBWrtJcuittrpn#eBf;     transversely  i-oncave,  and  the  lower  surface 

oeotruu. 


i.*>v.«d  U.er.1  bonier  of  u.e     ^,^.  ..^tonsion  downward  mainly  of  its  front 


border,  but  in  a  less  degree  also  by  the  back 
Ujnler.  i«  rendered  fore  and  at\  concave.  By  this  arrangement  of  the 
artifrular  fa^-e«  the  centra  interlock,  and  are  thus  less  liable  to  dislocation ; 
an  inijKirtant  provision  where  the  vertebral  column  is  narrowest. 

The  arch  of  the  cen-ical  vertebne  is  alx>ut  as  broad  as  in  the  largest 
vertebne.  but  is  much  shallower  than  elsewhere.  Its  pedicles  extend 
outwanl  and  backward,  and  the  laminae  are  comparatively  long  and 
narrriw.  The  spinal  foramen  is  larger  than  in  the  thoracic,  but 
Kmaller  than  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  is  triangular  with  rounded 
angles,  with  the  base-line  transversely  forwanl.  and  with  the  width 
greater  from  side  to  sirle  than  fore  and  aft.  The  spinous  process 
varies;  usually  small  and  forked  at  the  end  in  the  intermeiliate  ver- 
tebne, it  is  large  and  strong  in  the  second  and  last,  and  is  obsolete  in 
the  first  one. 

The  pre-  and  postarticular  processes  genenilly  form  the  ends 
of  short,  vertical,  cylindroid  columns,  which  an*  situated  at  the  con- 
junction of  the  pedicles  and  lamina>.  The  articular  facets  are  flat, 
circular,  and  oblique ;  tlio^e  above  looking  upwanl  and  backward,  and 
those  below  in  the  opposite  direction.      The  transverse  processes 


*  Diup'iphysea. 
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are  Binall  and  weak,  and  generally  eprin^  from  the  articular  columns, 
from  which  thoy  am  directed  outward  anrl  forward,  and  vml  in  a  liltlo 
tubercle. 

Additional  elements  of  the  cervical  vurtebrf©  are  the  costal  pro- 
cesses, which  proceed  outward  from  the  Hides  of  the  centrDm  in 
advance  of  the  ti^ansvei'^o  processes.  Near  the  enrl  they  join  the 
latter  by  an  iHthmus,  and  thuH  enclose  between  them  the  vertebral 
foramen,  a  circular  aperture,  which,  except  in  the  last  cervical  ver- 
tebra, accoriiinodates  the  vertebral  artery  in  its  ascent  through  tbe 
neck,  A  gnwve  between  the  processes  directed  outward  trom  the 
upper  intervertebral  notch  accommodates  the  cervical  ner\'es.  The 
costal  process  is  eommordy  deseribc<l  tis  part  of  tlie  transverse  process, 
but  it  is  rather  to  bo  viewed  as  homolog-ous  wilh  the  ribs.  In  the  last 
cervical  vertebra  it  originates  as  a  separate  piece,  and  occasionally  it 
remains  permanently  distinct  and  variably  developed  as  a  movable 
eorvncal  rib. 

The  first  cervical  vertebra  immediately  articulates  with  and 
Bustains  the  skutl^  ^nd  is  named  the  atlas.  It  ditfei^  remarkably 
from  all  other  vertebrae  in  having  no  centrum,  the  position  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  odontoid  process  ascending  from  the  centrum  of 
the  second  vertebra.  It  appears  as  a 
large  ring,  and  is  of  greater  breadth 
than  any  other  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bne.  Its  most  massive  portions  form 
Bliort  columns,'  one  on  each  side  ending 
in  the  pi-e-  and  postarticular  processes. 
The  articular  columns  are  joine*!  in 
front  by  a  transverse  bridge,  the  an- 
terior arch,'  which  is  rendered  promi- 
nent in  front  by  a  conical  median  emi- 
nence," and  is  provided  behind  with  a 
circular  articular  fiieet,  invested  with 
cartilage,  for  movement  against  the 
odontoid  pivicess.  From  the  Itack  of 
the  columns  springs  the  posterior  arch/  which  is  double  the  extent  of 
the  former,  and  surrounds  the  siiinal  tbramen  back  of  the  odontoid  pri> 
eess.  It  is  thickened  towards  the  middle,  and  is  variablj^  produced  be* 
bind  ID  a  tubercle  or  rudimental  spinous  process.     From  the  outer  side 

the  articular  columns  arise  the  conjoined  transverse  and  costal  pro* 
s,  with  their  enclosed  vertebral  foramen.  On  the  inner  part  of  the 
tt>lttmn9  ia  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament, 
which  contines  the  odontoid  process  in  |ilace.  The  prcarticular  pro- 
cesses^ form  deeply  •concave  Juceis  tt>r  the  occipital  condyles.     Tbe 


Fia.  18. 


Upper  view  op  the  atlas.  1,  anterior 
irch ;  2,  artlcul&r  facel  for  Uie  ocJonlold 
pToccsBj  3,  posterior  arch;  4,  Rroovc  for 
the  vertebraJ  artery ;  5,  transverse  procesw^ 
fl,  vertebral  fo rumen ;  7.  preaHicnIar  pro- 
cess; 8,  tubercle  for  the  tru Diverse  llga- 
ment. 


1  M.a&'m  ImiMniets 
*  Atom  post^or. 


*  ArcuB  anterior. 


'  Tuberciilum  anteriua. 
^  Fo8s«  iirticuhureft. 
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1-  and  po«tartjc«l«-  P^-^^. 

From  tn^      f; 
thortvck- and  lumbar,    ^^^^j^,^,. 

1-  ^  are  seven,  «^ 
of  the  neck,  connev         ^^^^^^ 
Tio.  12. 


9.  elevate*^''*"  y^ord. 

,n  important  proM^^^.^^^., 
Tbcarchoftn  ^^o,, 

-^^^"r'1baSard,a«d' 

outward  «^i^;''^^„al  forat.. 

jiarrow.  ^»      ^^    lumbar 

«„.aUertban;n\,^.U„et 

the  fir^t  «»*'•   ^„a  postartlco' 
The  pre-  a«J  J  vmdroid  c 

jxinction  of  the  1         ^^^  a(.. 
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those  of  the  firet  vertebra,  beeome  conBidorably  shorter  or  of  less 
transverse  extent.  The  spinal  foramen  is  smaller  than  in  the  cervi- 
cal or  lumbar  vertebra?,  and,  though  of  much  less  transverse  width,  is 
wider  fore  and  aft  than  in  the  former.  It  is  mostly  circular  and  of 
uniform  diameters,  but  in  the  first  to  the  fourth  vertebra  passes  fh)m 
transversely  triangular  oval  to  transversely  oval  and  circular. 

The  spinous  process  is  long,  pyramidal,  tapering,  directed  ob- 
liquely downward,  and  mostly  ends  in  a  narrow  tubercle  with  a  de- 
scending point.  It  is  longest,  most  tapering,  and  most  inclined  along 
the  middle  of  the  series.  The  first  one  inclines  much  less  than  that 
immediately  succeeding  it,  and  ends  in  a  thick  tubercle  like  that  of 
the  last  cervical  vertebra.  The  lowest  three  or  four  are  shorter,  less 
inclined,  and  end  in  larger  tubercles,  successively  increasing,  and  with 
the  last  one  disposed  to  divide  into  two.  The  articular  processes 
are  nearly  vertical  disks ;  the  upper  ones  projecting  above  the  junction 
of  the  lamina)  and  pedicles,  and  separated  by  a  deep  wide  notch ;  the 
lower  ones  directed  downward  from  the  laminae  below  the  root  of  the 
transverse  processes.  The  articular  facets  are  circular  and  flat,  the 
upper  ones  looking  backward  with  a  slight  upward  inclination,  and 
the  lower  ones  looking  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  long  and  robust,  directed  outward  and  backward.  They 
end  in  a  compressed  tuberosity,  in  front  of  which  is  an  oval  or  circular, 
concave,  articular  facet,*  which  is  invested  with  cartilage  for  articu- 
lation with  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs.  The  transverse  processes  of  the 
eleventh  vertebra  are  much  reduced,  and  do  not  articulate  with  the 
corresponding  ribs;  and  those  of  the  twelfth  are  almost  obsolete, 
and  are  associated  with  two  additional  processes  to  be  subsequently 
described. 

The  lumbar  vertebrae,'  the  largest  and  most  robust  of  the  series,  are 
five  in  number,  and  form  together  the  bony  axis  of  the  loins,  extending 

from  the  thorax  to  the  pelvis.     The  cen- 
Fio.  16.  trum  has  the  same  shape,  especially  of 

that  of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebr®,  but  is 
slightly  more  prominent  at  the  articular 
margins,  and  more  conspicuously  narrowed 
in  the  intermediate  position.  The  arch  is 
proportionately  of  less  depth  than  in  most 
of  the  preceding  vertebrsB,  so  that  wide 

inter\'als  are  loft  between  the  laminsB  of 
Side  view  of  a  lumbar  vertebra.  ... 

1,  centrum ;  2,  side  of  the  arch :  3. 4.     the  contiguous  vertcbno,  not  existmg  else- 
Intervertebral  notches;  5,  spinous     where,  except  between  the  upper  ccrvicals. 

process;  6, transverse  procesi;  7, pre-   _,      .   «  #.         •   i       ^i_    • 

8.  postarucuiar  processes.  The  spmal  foramen  IS  larger  than  m 

other  vertebrae,  being  about  as  wide  trans- 
versely as  that  of  the  eervicals.  but  wider  fore  and  aft.    As  in  the  latter, 

*  Fossa  transverealis.  *  V.  lumbonim. 
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'  it  is  also  triangular,  but  of  more  c?qaal  proportions  and  rounried  in  front 
instead  of  being  ntraight.  The  spinous  process  is  a  brnu<l  vertieal 
plate,  thin  at  its  upper  border  but  thickening  below,  directed  back- 
Trai'd,  with  slight  inelination  downwaitl,  and  ending  in  nn  elliptical 
tnberele.  In  the  fii'st  and  last  vertebra?  it  is  a  h'ttle  shorter  and  of  less 
depth  than  in  the  utheii^,  and  the  tubercle  of  the  tiri^t  one  is  thicker 
an<l  triangular,  and  is  mostly  notched  below.  The  articular  processes 
together,  between  contiguous  vertebra*,  form  conspicuous  eminenees  in 
the  inter^^al  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes.  The  prearticular 
processes  as^cend  fVom  between  the  pedicles  and  lamina?,  and  are  sepa- 
I'ated  by  a  wide,  deep  notch  above  the  latter.  Their  articular  facets 
are  vertically  nearly  straight,  transversely  concave,  and  look  towards 
each  other.  The  postarticular  processes  descend  from  the  junction 
of  the  lamina?  and  spinous  pmeess,  and  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch 
below  the  latter.  They  are  received  between  the  prearticular  processes 
of  the  adjacent  vertebne,  and  have  naiTower  and  transvei'sely  convex 
facets,  which  look  outward  to  those  of  the  fonner.  The  transverse 
processes  are  long,  narrow,  flattened,  and  commonly  tajjering,  but 
sometimes  expanded  at  the  ends,  and  are  directed  outward  with  a  slight 
bend  backward.  lu  the  series  they  successively  increase  in  length  to 
the  third  or  fourth,  and  then  again  diminish. 

On   the  back  part  of  the  prearticular  processes  of  the  first   and 

'  second  luiubar  vertebiTc  there  projects  an  elliptical  tubercle,  named  the 
metapophysis.'  Less  well  producetl  it  exists  in  a  similar  position  in 
the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  and  further  in  a  successively  more  rudimen- 
tary condition  in  the  other  lumbars.  In  some  animals,  as  the  rabbit, 
the  metapophyses  are  long,  conspicuous  processes,  and  in  the  armadillos 
iMTve  to  support  the  osseous  buckler  which  covei-s  the  body.  In  the 
ttbie  vertebra?  a  less  prominent  process,  the  anapophysis/  occupies 
the  angle  between  the  former  and  the  transverse  process,  which  like- 
wise is  bettor  represenled  in  some  other  animals,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
oat  and  the  dog. 

Structure  of  the  vertebrae.  The  vertebral  centra  are  composed  of 
•pongy  substance  with  a  thin  covering  of  compact  substance;  and  the 
principal  plates  and  fibix^s  of  the  fonner  are  for  the  most  part  arranged 
vertically,  and  are  intersected  by  others.  The  vertebral  archea  and 
their  processes  contain  a  les8  pmportion  of  spongy  substance.  The 
centra  are  traversed  by  large  channels,  for  veins,  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  vertebrae  The  channels  ordinarily  com- 
mence in  pairs  at  the  corresponding  foratninu  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  centra,  whence  they  advance  a  short  distance  and  then  diverge 
to  open  at  the  sides  of  the  centra. 


'  MimtnillAry  process ;  processus  mummilliLris ;  posterior  superior  tiiberola 
^Ajoeeuory  prooesa  j  p.  accessoritu ;  inferior  posterior  tubercle. 
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The  sacrum  diftei-w  but  little  in  leiitctli  aud  breadth,  though  eom- 
mouly  the  latter  dirnensioTi  iw  the  greater.  It  is  directed  obli^juely 
backward  from  the  vertebra!  column  abrn^e,  ho  that  itn  liu,se  is  plueed 
considerably  in  advaiite  ot'  the  position  of  its  apex.  The  median  pro- 
jeetiri*^  portion  of  itn  base  it^  the  proinontory  of  the  sneruni,  forming 
with  the  cuntignouH  ]iortion  of  ibe  e^iitrum  of  tiie  last  lumV»ar  vertelira 
the  conspicuous  sacro- vertebral  angle,  whieh  overhangs  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis. 

The  anterior  broadest  surface  of  the  s^acrum  i»  variably  concave 
and  smooth,  and  formg  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
Its  median  portion  is  formed  by  the  vertebral  centra,  an(i  exiiibits  a 
series  of  four  transvei*se  ridges,  which  indicate  the  original  lines  of 
separation.  On  each  Btdo  aiie  the  four  hirge  anterior  sacral  foram- 
ina, which  commnnieate  inwardly  with  the  waerul  canal,  and  are 
directed  outwardly  in  large  grooves  on  the  sacral  wing. 

The  posterior  surfiice  of  the  sacrmn^  of  les^*  width  than  the  ante- 
rior, is  convex  and  very  uneven.  Its  median  portion  is  composed  of 
the  arches  of  the  sacral  vertebi^  co-09sific<l  in  a  usually  continuous 
plate,  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which  iirc  large  notches  com- 
municating with  the  sacrul  canal.  Tiie  upper  sacfal  notch  ^  is  wide, 
and  is  closed  in  the  recent  condition  by  the  last  pair  of  elastic  liga- 
inent.s.  The  lower  sacral  notch  ^  is  narrower,  is  usually  piwinced  by 
imperfect  ion  of  the  areb  ot*  the  last  sacral  vertebra,  and  in  the  recent 
Atate  ifl  closed  by  a  fibrous  membrane.  Frequently  this  notch  is  ex- 
tended upward  by  a  tiimilar  imperfection  in  one  or  more  of  the  arches 
of  the  sacra!  vertebrae  above. 

Between  the  sacral  notches  extend  a  series  of  median  tubercles  aa 
spinotis  processes,  which  are  very  variably  produced  in  different 
fpecimcns.  The  njiper  three  or  four  are  often  more  or  less  united  in  a 
broken  ridge,  and  often  those  of  the  lower  one  or  two  sacral  vertebno 
appear  as  a  pair  of  tubercles  for  each,  veiy  variably  produced,^ — some- 
times to  A  greater  degree  than  the  upper  ones,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
al  alL  The  open  arch  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra  leaves  the  pedicles  as 
II  pair  of  downward-projecting  hook-like  processes,^  the  cornuaj  be- 
neath which  the  notch  forms  part  of  the  intei'vertebral  foramen  for 
the  exit  of  the  last  sacral  nei-^^e. 

On  each  side  of  the  sacrum  are  the  posterior  sacral  foramina, 
smaller  than  the  anterior,  situated  directl}'  op|>osite,  aud,  like  them, 
communicating  inwardly  with  the  sacnd  canal.  Internally  the  foram- 
iua  are  skirted  by  feeble  processes,  rudimentary  of  the  articular  pm- 
eeases  of  the  preceding  vertebrfe.  Above  the  foraminaj  at  the  sides 
of  the  upper  Baci*al  notch,  is  a  pair  of  well-produced  articular  processes, 
which  articulate  with  those  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  External 
to  the  position  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  is  an  irregular  tnber- 


^  Hiatus  sacrnliA. 


^  Loeisura  tiacro-coccygea.  '  Comim  sacral  In. 
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SACRUM. 

Thu  sacrum'  is  a  large,  curved,  pyramidal  bone,  situated  at  the 
lower  jmrt  of  the  vertebml  eolumii^  and  wedged  between  the  hip- 
bones, with  whieh  it  formH  the  pelvii^.  In  ehiidhood  it  eonsi^its  of  live 
distinct  pieces,  the  sacral  vertebrae,  but  these  apprnaebiiig  maturity 
heeome  eoinpletely  aiikybjj^ed  into  a  single  bone,  whieh  atlbrds  a  tirm 
basi,s  of  artieulalion  to  the  hip-bones.  The  existence  of  a  waerum, 
whieh  in  ditferent  animak  consists  of  a  %*ariable  number  of  ariky- 
losed  vertehrro,  is  eon*elated  with  the   preBeneo  of  pel  vie  Ihubi^.  and 


Fio.  17. 


/' 


Fbont  view  op  the  bacsum.  1,  transverse 
ridKes.  iiidlcatliig  Uiu  original  tepLralion  of 
Uit*  bcuic  Into  five  segmenUi ;  2.  aacml  foramina; 
3,  promontory :  4,  articular  Murfkw  for  the  hip- 
bone :  \  sacml  boriter  of  the  sacro-sfla-tic 
notch ;  6,  base  of  the  garni tn,  with  ttn  articular 
inirfaw  fnr  the  lai«t  lumbur  vi*rtebra:  7,  wlniy 
of  the  saerura ;  &,  preartieuliar  process;  9,  apex 
of  the  «acmm,  with  its  arUculariurJkce  for  the 
ooecyx;  10,  cornu  of  the  last  Tcitebral  arch; 
11,  notch  for  Iha  last  aacral  nerve. 


Fig.  18. 


*I^ 


Ba€K  view  of  the  3ACRVM.  U  Tudimental 
spinous  proeesscs;  2,  2,  sacral  canal ;  ^  S,  nidi- 
mentul  urtk'iilar  praccsaes:  4.  comn;  5,  f&acral 
fbmmina ;  6, 6*  rud  J  mental  transverse  processes; 
7,  articulai>iirfacie  for  thi.^  hiptMine ;  8,  sacral 
border  of  the  sacro-sctatic  nutchc* ;  H,  articular 
surface  for  the  last  lumbar  verk'^bm ;  10,  pre- 
artlcular  process^  for  the  latter  bune ;  11,  a|)ex 
of  the  sacrum ;  1%  rough  surfnre  ot»  iht.'  whig 
of  the  s&enim,  for  tbe  tiacru-lllae  ligaments. 


when  thei^e  are  absent,  or  are  diaeonneeted  with  the  vertebral  column, 
isolated  vertebra}  form  an  uninterrupted  iSeries  from  the  skull,  or  cer- 
vical region,  to  the  entl  of  the  tail,  as  exemplified  in  cetaceans,  snakes, 
and  tishea. 

The  sacrum  is  a  very  variable  hone  in  its  proportions,  degree  of 
cnr\*ature,  and  in  other  respeete.  The  vertebral  segments  of  whieh  it 
is  composed  suecessively  decrease  in  size  ami  in  degree  of  development. 
Its  upper  part.,  or  base,  is  widest  and  thickest,  and  articulates  with 
tlie  last  lumbar  vertebra.  It  tapers  below  to  the  apex,  wbieli  artlcu- 
bites  with  the  eocoyx.  Its  sides  form  strong  proeeHMes,  named  the 
'Wings,  ^vhicli  artieuiate  with  the  liip-hones. 
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The  Hacrum  diffeiN  but  Hitle  in  loii^lh  and  brcadtli,  thuiii^'h  fnm- 
nionly  the  latter  dirivi'iisiuii  is  the  ijrcater*  It  is  diivctid  «ihli(iiiely 
backward  from  the  verk'l>nii  cuiurnn  a  hove,  ho  that  itn  huj*e  ik  placcHi 
consiVierably  in  ftdvante  of  the  position  of  its  upex,  Tho  meiiian  pro- 
ject in;^  j>ortion  of  its  base  ia  the  promontory  of  the  sMenini.  forming 
with  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  cent  nun  of  tho  hist  hunhar  vertebra 
the  conspicuous  sacro- vertebral  angle,  which  overhaugB  tho  cavity 
of  the  pelvis. 

The  anterior  l>roadest  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  variably  eoneave 
and  t^mooth,  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  ea\nty  of  the  pelvis. 
Il3  median  portion  is  formed  by  t!ie  vertebral  centra,  and  exhiiiits  a 
aeries  of  four  transverse  ridges,  which  indicate  tlie  original  lines  of 
separation.  On  each  t^ide  are  the  four  large  anterior  sacral  foram- 
ina, which  communicate  inwardly  with  the  sacral  caual,  and  are 
dii-ected  outwardly  in  lai*ge  grooves  on  the  sacral  wtug. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  of  less  width  than  the  ante- 
rior, is  convex  and  very  uneven.  Its  median  portion  is  composed  of 
the  arches  of  the  sacral  vertebra?  co-ossitied  in  a  usually  contiimous 
plate,  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which  are  large  notches  com- 
municating with  the  sacral  canal  The  upper  sacral  notch'  is  wide, 
aind  1*1  closed  in  the  recent  condition  by  the  last  pair  of  elastic  ligit- 
ment^.  The  lower  sacral  notch''  in  narrower,  is  usually  prndueed  by 
imjierfeetioD  of  the  arch  ot'  the  last  sacral  vertebra,  aiul  in  tiic  recent 
elate  is  closed  by  a  fibi-ous  nieml>rane.  Frequently  this  notch  is  ex- 
tended upward  by  a  similar  imperfection  in  one  or  more  of  tho  arches 
of  the  sacral  vertebrie  above. 

Between  the  sacral  notches  extend  a  series  of  median  tubercles  as 
spinous  processes,  which  arc  very  variably  produced  in  different 
fcpeeimeas.  The  upper  three  or  four  are  often  more  or  less  united  in  a 
broken  ridge,  and  often  those  of  the  lower  one  or  two  sacral  vertebras 
appear  as  a  pair  of  tubercles  tor  each,  very  variably  produced, — sonio- 
times  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  upper  onen,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
ifrsU.  The  open  arch  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra  leaves  the  pedicles  as 
t  pair  of  downward-projecting  hook-like  pi*oeesses,*  the  cornua,  be- 
neath which  the  notch  iorms  part  of  the  intervertebral  Ibinimen  for 
the  exit  of  the  last  sacral  ncr^^e. 

On  each  side  of  the  sacrum  are  the  posterior  sacral  foramina, 
gmaller  than  the  anterior,  situated  directly  opposite,  and,  like  them, 
eommuoicating  inwardly  with  the  sacral  canah  Internally  the  foram- 
ina ar©  skirted  b}-  feeble  processes,  nidimentary  of  the  articular  pro- 
0688^  of  the  preceding  vertebra\  Above  the  foramina^  at  the  Bides 
of  the  upper  sacral  notch,  is  a  pair  of  well-produced  articular  processes, 
which  articulate  with  those  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  External 
to  Ihtj  position  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  is  an  irregular  tuber- 
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cular  ridge,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  processses  of  the  vertebne. 

The  base  of  the  sacrum,  directed  upward  and  forward,  presents  a 
median,  transversely  elliptical,  flat  surface  for  articulation  with  the 
centrum  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  Laterally  the  base  expands  out- 
wardly on  the  sacral  wing  in  a  quadrate  smooth  surface,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  upper  division  of  the  pelvis.  Behind  the  base  are  the 
pre-articular  processes  of  the  sacrum,  separated  by  the  sacral  notch. 

The  apex  of  the  sacrum  ends  in  a  transverse  elliptical  articular  facet 
for  the  coccyx. 

The  wings*  of  the  sacrum  appear  as  strong,  lateral,  pyramidal 
processes,  with  the  base  directed  upward  and  forward,  and  thence 
tapering  downward.  The  most  prominent  part  of  the  base  behind 
forms  a  tuberous  prominence  which  j*epresent8  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  outwardly 
is  the  iliac  articular  surface,'  a  vertical,  uneven  plane  of  irregular 
reniform  outline.  It  usually  extends  upon  the  upper  two  sacral  ver- 
tebrte,  but  sometimes  reaches  a  little  way  on  the  third  vertebra.  Be- 
hind and  below  the  articular  surface  is  a  more  uneven  surface,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  strong  posterior  sacro-iliac  and  sacro-sciatio 
ligaments. 

The  sacral  canal'  is  the  continuation  of  the  vertebral  canal 
through  the  sacrum,  in  which  it  follows  the  curvature  of  the  bone. 
It  is  triangular,  widest  transversely,  and  narrows  in  its  descent.  It 
communicates  laterally  by  apertures  which  open  into  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sacral  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the  corresponding 
nerves. 

The  sacrum  accords  in  structure  with  the  vertebrae  above. 

In  the  female  the  sacrum  is  commonly  shorter  and  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  usually  is  less  curved,  than  in  the  male. 

Occasionally  the  sacrum  is  composed  of  six  vertebral  segments, 
including  five  pairs  of  sacral  foramina.  Commonly  the  additional 
segment  is  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra,  which  in  its  coalescence  with 
the  sacrum  more  or  less  conforms  in  its  development  to  the  usual  con- 
dition of  the  last  sacral  vertebra.  Less  fi*equently  the  increase  is  due 
to  the  ankylosis  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  which  also  is  variably 
modified  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  first  sacral  ver- 
tebra. In  such  cases  the  modification  may  be  confined  to  one  side, 
while  the  other  retains  more  or  less  of  its  usual  condition.  Sometimes 
the  co-ossification  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  is  lateral 
only,  while  the  centra  remain  unankylosed.  Earely  the  number  of 
sacral  vertebr©  is  reduced  to  four,  in  which  condition  there  is  an 
equivalent  accession  either  to  the  lumbar  or  the  coccygeal  series. 

*  Lateral  portions  ;  partes  lateral cs  ;  alaj. 

*  Auricular  surface ;  facies  auricularis.  *  Canalis  sacralis. 
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The  posterior  pfjriifin  of  tlie  Baeruni  m  very  variable  in  the  (ietiji^e 
of  production  of  the  arehes  and  processes  of  the  saerul  vertebra?. 
Frequently  intervals  occur  between  the  iaminffif  of  the  sei^ments^  es- 
pecially between  those  of  the  first  and  second  saeral  vertebrie.  This 
condition  is  oflten  accompanied  by  deficient  union  between  the  iamin® 
of  e4ich  arch  and  imperf'euL  develo|>nieni  of  the  spinous  proeesH.  The 
notch  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal  is  variably  extended,  some- 
times even  the  entire  length  of  the  saerum. 


Fio.  19. 
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COCCYX, 

The  coccyx'  succeeds  the  t^acrum,  and  continues  its  trianejle  and 
eurvatiire  downward  and  torwnrd.  It  is  eoniposed  of  four  or  five  seg- 
ments or  coccygeal  vertebrae,  which  am 
homolui^ous  with  the  cimdid  or  tail  vertebrae  of 
other  animals,  and  diftVr  from  the  preceding 
vertebra?  of  the  series  in  being  reduced  to  the 
most  rudimentary  condition. 

The  iirst  coccygeal  vertebra  is  best  devel- 
oped, and  nearly  conforms  to  the  last  one  of 
the  sacrum.  It  consists  of  a  centrum,  of  flat- 
tened c^dindrieal  shape,  with  lateral^  wing-likcj 
blunt-pointed  processes.  Between  these  and  poerERioB  view  of  the 
the  contiguous  margin  of  the  sacrum  tm  each     c-wtrvx.  i,firet6egmem:2,2, 

*j.  r    t  1'1'j.i.  ^ii-        thecornua;  'U  transverse  pro 

Bide  18  a  notch,  which  in  the  recent  state  js     ^^^.  ^  ,  ,^  j^,,,^,  ^^^^  ^^ 
eonverted  by  the   sacro-seiatic    ligament   into     cygeal  vertebrae. 
A  foi*amcn  for  the  passage  of  the  fifih  sacral 

nerve.  From  behind  the  centrum  ascend  a  pair  of  processes,  the  cornua,^ 
whieh  represent  the  pedicles  of  a  vertebral  arch.  These  join  corix'spomb 
iag  descending  processes  of  the  sacrnnr,  and  with  tbeni  enclose  the 
iuiervertebrai  foramina  for  the  fifth  sacral  nerves.  The  I'emaining  coc- 
cygeal vertebra*  are  rod imcnt a ry  centra,  successively  decreasing  in  size. 
The  second  coccygeal  vertel^ra  commonly  possesses  a  short,  blunt,  lateral 
process^  between  which  and  the  first  vertebra  is  a  notch.  This  is  con- 
verted by  the  sacro-sciatie  ligament  into  an  intervertebral  foramen  for 
the  passage  of  the  last  spinal  ner\'e.  The  fifth  coccygeal  vertebra, 
when  distinguishable,  is  a  little  nodule  of  bone,  which  in  early  youth 
becomes  united  with  the  fourth  vertebni.  The  unitnt  of  the  coccygeal 
?ertebi*a*  is  very  variable.  Commonly  after  adult  age  the  lower  two  or 
three  ai*e  ankylosed.  wbiU-  the  iirst  remains  separate,  or  this  may  be 
united  with  the  second,  and  the  others  bo  united  in  another  piece, 
Sometimes  the  first  vertebra  is  united  with  the  sacrum,  and  the  other 
vcrtehrie  are  joined  in  two  or  in  a  single  piece.  Late  in  life  all  the 
coccygeal  vcrtobne  may  be  ankylosed  together,  and  sometimes  with 
the  sacrum* 
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THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN  VIEWED  ENTIRE. 

The  vertebral  column,  or  spine,  is  an  upright,  floxuose  pillar,  in  which 
the  vertebra)  form  the  shaft,  and  the  sacrum,  with  the  coccyx,  forms 
the  base.  From  the  atlas  as  the  capital,  the  shaft  gradually  enlarges 
to  its  base,  which  is  a  curved  wedge  firmly  inserted  between  the  hip- 
bones. It  is  the  central  pillar  of  support  to  the  skeleton ;  upon  it  rests 
the  skull;  its  sides  sustain  the  ribs  with  the  sternum,  to  which  are 
suspended  the  upper  limbs ;  and  through  the  sacrum  it  transmits  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  the  lower  limbs. 

The  average  length  of  the  spine  is  estimated  to  be  about  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  the  male  and  a  couple  of  inches  less  in  the  female. 
From  this  size  it  commonly  deviates  but  little,  the  difference  of  stature 
among  persons  depending  mainly  on  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
lower  limbs.  At  birth  it  is  proportionately  longer  in  consequence  of 
the  relatively  short  growth  of  the  limbs.  Its  gradual  growth  continues 
until  about  twenty-five  years. 

In  a  side  view  the  spine  presents  a  succession  of  curves  alternating 
in  direction,  and  due  to  difference  in  thickness  between  the  front  and 
back  part  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  intervertebral  disks ; 
most  conspicuously  observed  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  in  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  adjacent  intervertebral  disks.  The  curves, 
named  from  their  position,  are  the  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and 
sacro-coccygeal,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  convex  in  front  and 
concave  behind,  and  the  others  are  the  reverse.  The  upper  three  curves 
gently  merge  in  one  another,  but  the  last  one  is  more  abrupt,  its  point 
of  departurc  being  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
centrum  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
The  upper  curves  are  in  a  measure  proportioned  in  degree  with  one 
another,  and  ordinarily  increase  or  decrease  together.  They  are  in- 
fluenced by  habit,  and  thus  become  more  pronounced  in  persons  whose 
occupation  retains  them  habitually  in  a  bent  position,  as  in  the  miner, 
and  are  less  conspicuously  marked  in  those  habitually  erect,  as  in  the 
soldier.  At  birth  they  are  slight,  augment  as  the  child  learns  to  stand 
and  walk,  and  gradually  increase  to  maturity.  Subsequently,  uninflu- 
enced by  special  occupations,  they  continue  with  little  or  no  obvious 
change  until  late  in  life,  when  with  the  advance  of  years  they  slowly 
increase,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  stature  of  old  age. 

The  curves  of  the  spine  contribute  to  its  elasticity,  and  thus  render 
it  less  liable  to  injuries  than  if  it  were  straight ;  the  direction  of  the 
curves  also  in  the  thorax  and  pelvis  contributes  to  the  capacity  of  their 
cavities.  More  or  less  lateral  curvature  with  the  convexity  directed 
towards  the  right,  frequently  observed  in  the  thoracic  region,  is  attrib- 
uted to  more  habitual  use  of  the  right  upper  limb. 

In  the  front  view  of  the  spine  the  vertebra*  are  observed  to  have 
their  greatest  width  at  the  transverse  processes.    The  atlas  is  about 
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equal  in  width  with  tliti  tiist  tliomcie  vertebni,  unci  these  are  the  widest 
of  the  series  exeept  the  lumbar  vertebrip.  Tho  axi«  undergi7os  an  alirupt 
ileei-ett8e  in  width,  uiul  with  thi3  f^uceecding  two  eervical  vertc^l»ra^  is 
the  narrowest  of  the  aeries  except  the  lowest  two  thoracic  vertehrie. 
The  lower  cervical  vcrtcbne  successively  increase,  and  the  first  tlioi*acie 
vertebm  undergoes  a  more  abrupt  enlargement  to  the  width  of  the 
atlas.  The  other  thoracic  vertebr®  gradual [y  diminish  in  width  to  the 
last,  which  is  the  narrowest  of  all  the  vertobne.  The  first  hunbar  ver- 
tebra abruptly  increases  to  nearly  the  width  of  the  atlas,  and  the 
others  sueceasively  increase  to  the  third,  the  widest  of  the  vertobne, 
and  then  again  slightly  diminish  to  the  bist  one.  The  sacrum  at  its 
base,  with  an  abrupt  increase,  is  nearly  half  the  width  more  than  the 
widest  portion  of  the  spine  above,  and  it  thence,  with  the  coccyx,  rapidly 
tapers  to  the  end  of  the  column.  The  centra  of  the  vertebrie  from 
that  of  the  axis  gradually  become  broader  to  that  of  the  first  or  second 
thoracic  vertebra,  then  diniini.sh  to  that  of  the  fourth,  and  thence  again 
increase  in  breadth  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum*  In  the  side 
view  the  centra  of  the  cei'vical  vertebrse  are  of  nearly  uniform  widtli 
to  the  last,  while  those  of  the  thoraeic  vertebne  successively  increase, 
and  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  remain  nearly  uniform.  The  artic- 
ular processes,  from  the  lower  pair  of  the  axis  to  those  of  the  sacrum, 
form  a  continuous  ridge,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  spine  along  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  pedicles  and  laminae  of  the  arcJies.  Iraraedi- 
utely  in  advance  of  the  ridge  are  situated  the  intervertebral  foramina, 
and  behind  the  ndge  is  the  vertebral  groove.  In  front  of  the  cervi- 
cal portion  of  the  ridge  are  the  trans vei>ie  and  costal  pmeesses.  with 
the  included  vertebral  foramen,  through  which  ascends  the  vertebral 
artery.  From  the  ridge  of  the  tiioracic  vertcbne  project  the  tninsverse 
processes,  together  fonning  a  ctirvo  cr)n forming  to  that  of  the  ver- 
tebras. From  the  last  thoracic  vertebra  to  the  sacrum  the  adjoining 
articular  pi-ocesses  and  metapophyses  piYjduce  a  rt>w  of  conspicuous 
eminences,  situated  behind  the  liases  of  the  transverse  processes.  The 
articular  processes  of  the  atlas,  together  with  the  upper  pair  of  the 
axis,  form  on  each  side  a  short  column,  which  is  situated  in  advance  of 
the  position  of  the  articular  ridge  below,  and  is  immediately  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  skulL 

The  intervertel>ral  tbmmina  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  spine,  from 
the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  as  a  row  of  large  roimd  or  oval  apertures^ 
formed  by  the  apposition  of  adjacent  intervertebral  notches,  of  which 
tlie  upper  are  the  larger  in  the  cervical  region,  while  the  lower  are  the 
larger  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions.  Above  and  below  they  are 
formed  by  the  contiguous  pedicles,  in  front  by  the  centra  and  interver- 
tebral disks,  and  behind  by  the  conjoined  articular  processes  anil  their 
capsular  ligaments. 

The  vertebral  grooves,  fnr  the  lodgement  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  trunkj  extend  along  the  spine  on  each  side  of  the 
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spinous  processes  outwardly  to  the  articular  processes.  In  the  cervical 
region  they  are  shallow;  in  the  thoracic  region  they  are  deep,  and 
extend  farther  outwardly  to  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processes ;  in 
the  lumbar  region  they  are  narrower  and  shallower,  and  are  defined 
outwardly  by  the  articular  eminences;  and  on  the  sacrum  they  become 
more  shallow  and  tapering,  and  are  defined  by  the  articular  rudi- 
ments skirting  the  sacral  foramina.  An  additional  groove  external 
to  the  principal  ones,  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  is  formed  between 
the  articular  eminences  and  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  bottoms  of  the  vertebral  grooves  are  formed  by  the  laminsB  of 
the  vertebral  arches,  which  are  closely  fitted  and  imbricated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cervical  and  in  the  thoracic  region,  except  between 
the  last  two  vertebr©  of  the  latter.  The  laminae  of  these  and  of  the 
lumbar  vertebne,  together  with  their  postarticular  processes,  form  a 
scries  of  quadrate  plates  which  are  directed  downward,  and  are  received 
into  square  grooves  formed  by  the  contiguous  prearticular  processes. 
Considerable  intervals  occur  between  the  laminae,  which  in  the  recent 
state  are  closed  by  elastic  ligaments.  This  arrangement,  while  it 
permits  a  considerable  degree  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  spine  in 
the  lumbar  region,  closely  restricts  any  lateral  motion.  The  intervals 
between  the  lamina)  of  the  intermediate  cervical  vertebra)  increase  or 
decrease  with  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  recent 
condition  are  occupied,  like  all  similar  intervals,  with  elastic  ligaments. 
Large  intervals  also  exist  between  the  arches  of  the  axis  and  the  atlas, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  occipital  bone,  and  these  in  the  recent 
state  are  occupied  by  loose  membranous  ligaments,  which  are  pierced 
laterally  by  the  first  and  second  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  spinous  processes  form  a  continuous  crest  from  the  axis  to  the 
sacrum.  The  crest  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  processes  may  be  felt  along  a  median  groove  of  the  back 
of  the  trunk  and  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum;  but  in  the  neck  the 
processes  mostly  are  deeply  situated  between  the  lateral  muscles. 
Absent  in  the  atlas,  the  spinous  process  is  large  in  the  axis ;  then 
abruptly  reduced  in  the  three  or  four  succeeding  vertebrae,  it  again 
becomes  large  and  prominent  in  the  last  one.  Together  the  cervical 
spinous  pix>cesses  form  a  deep  curve  with  the  concavity  behind ;  those 
of  the  axis  and  last  vertebra  forming  the  ends  of  the  curve.  The 
slope  backward  of  the  lamina*  and  articular  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebra?,  the  shortness  of  the  intermediate  spinous  processes,  and  the 
channelled  condition  beneath  of  that  of  the  axis,  all  favor  the  extension 
of  the  head.  The  spinous  process  of  the  first  thoracic  vertebra  is 
nearly  like  that  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  in  form  and  direction. 
Those  following  are  more  tapering,  abruptly  incline  more  downward, 
successively  increase  in  this  disposition,  and  become  closely  applied  to 
one  another  in  an  imbricated  manner.  Below  the  middle  of  the  series 
they  become   successively  less  inclined  and   more  separated  towards 


Hid  in  the  last  two  are  direeied  nearly  horizantally  back- 
ward. In  the  luinbur  region  iho  deep  liuuinnr  spinuus  pn>reHHes  arc 
directed  horizontally  backward,  and  are  separated  by  we II -marked 
interTals.  On  the  sacrum  the  crest  of  the  spinous  procesBc^  gradually 
fiubgided. 

The  spinal  canal,  Ibrmed  by  the  succession  of  the  spinal  foramina, 
extends  from  the  occipital  foramen,  where  it  comnmnieates  with  the 
epvity  of  the  eraniiun,  to  the  second  coccygeal  vertebra.  Itg  lower 
'■^artremity  m  cloj^ed  by  the  posterior  saero-coceygeal  ligament,  which 
occupies  the  notch  behind  the  lowest  sacral  vertebnc  and  the  corre- 
sponding interval  of  the  adjacent  coec^-geal  vertebra.  The  canal  in 
front  ]^  formed  by  the  vertebral  centra  and  intcrvertcl>ral  disks  con- 
nected throughout  by  the  common  posterior  vcrtebrul  ligament,  and 
Ik? hind  hy  the  vertebral  arches  and  intense ning  elastic  ligaments.  At 
the  sides  it  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  thirtyone  pairs  of  inter- 
vertebral foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels. It  is  most  capacious  in  the  kmibar  region,  nearly  a?^  large  in 
the  neck,  less  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  least  in  the  saerura,  where 
it  tApers  to  the  lower  end.  In  the  neck  it  is  trilaterally  prismatic^ 
becomes  cylindrical  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  again  trilaterally 
prismatic  in  the  lumbar  region  and  sacrum,  tapering  away  in  the  latter. 
In  the  neck  it  is  much  wider  transversely  than  f  >re  and  aft^  and  is  flat 
in  front;  in  the  lumbar  region  it  is  of  greater  fore  and  aft  extent,  and 
rounded  in  front  j  and  in  the  sacrum  it  iS  moi*©  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions and  shape  of  that  in  the  neck. 

The  tirst  and  second  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina  open  behind 
the  articular  processes  between  the  occipital  bone  and  atlas  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  axis.  Those  suceeeding  to  the  sacrum  open  in  advance 
of  the  articular  processes.  Those  of  the  sacrum  open  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  into  the  recesses  of  the  sacral  foramina,  except  the  last 
pair,  which  o|>en  between  the  cornua  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The 
last  pair,  at  the  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  open  outwardly  between  the 
first  and  second  coccygeal  vertebi-a?  and  the  saero-seiatic  ligament, 

DEVELOPMENT  AND   GROWTH   OF  THE   VERTEBRAL   COLUMN. 

In  the  embryo,  ossitication  of  the  vertebnc  commences  in  corre- 
sponding cartilaginous  segments,  which  are  developed  around  the 
aotochordal  axis  of  the  embryo.  In  different  positions  of  the  column 
it  occurs  from  the  eighth  week  to  three  and  a  half  months,  proceeding 
^nerally  from  three  principal  centres  for  each  vertebra, — one  for  the 
main  portion  of  the  centrum,  and  one  for  each  half  of  the  arch,  in- 
eluding  a  small  contiguous  portion  of  the  centnun.  At  birth  all  the 
vertebne  except  the  atlas  and  the  axis  consist  of  thi'ee  osseous  pieces, 
which  accord  with  the  original  centres.  As  growth  proceeds,  the  lamina? 
of  the  arches  for  the  most  part  coalesce  before  the  end  of  the  firnt  year. 
Those  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebiie  unite  from  the  second  to  the  third 
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or  foui*th  year.  Tho  processes  are  exogenous  growths  from  the  arch, 
which  for  some  time  remains  connect^  with  the  main  part  of  the 
centrum  by  the  neuro-central  suture,  which  is  obliterated  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  year.  The  vertebrsd  gradually  assume  and  nearly 
reach  their  complete  shape  and  proportions  about  puberty,  subsequently 
to  which  they  acquire  a  number  of  epiphyses.  A  pair  of  these  appear 
on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  centrum  in  the  form  of  a  marginal  zone, 

Pio.  21. 


Fio.  20 


Development  op  the  vertebr*,  a,  verte- 
bra of  a  fcetus,  in  a  cartilaginous  condition, 
with  three  centres  of  ossification;  1,  2.  lateral 
pieces  ;  3,  the  centrum ;  b,  vertebra  of  an  infant. 
The  lateral  pieces.  1,  2,  are  co-ossified  in  the 
spinous  process,  and  Join  the  body,  8,  at  the 
sutures,  4.  The  ends  of  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  yet  in  a  cartilaginous  state. 


Development  op  the  epiphyses  to  the  ver- 
tebra, a,  thoracic  vertebra,  with  the  epiphyaet 
4, 5,  to  the  transverse  processes ;  6,  to  the  spluous 
process;  and  7,  to  the  centrum ;  6,  arch  with  its 
processes ;  and  e,  centrum  of  a  lumbar  vertebra ; 
4, 5,  epiphyses  of  the  transverse  processes ;  6,  of 
the  spinous  process;  7,  8,  of  the  centrom ;  9, 10, 
epiphyses  of  the  metapophyses. 


attached  to  the  latter  by  cartilage,  fVom  which  the  centrum  continues 
to  grow.  Small  epiphyses  also  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  vertebwe,  and  likewise 
to  tho  motapophyses  of  the  latter.  The  different  epiphyses  make  their 
appearance  up  to  eighteen  years,  and  unite  with  the  chief  part  of  the 
vertebra  from  that  time  up  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  atlas  at  birth  consists  of  two  lateral  portions,  corresponding 
with  the  half-archcH  of  the  succeeding  vertebra?,  united  by  the  anterior 
arch  in  the  condition  of  cartilage,  in  which  one  or  two  ossifie  centres 
appear  in  tho  course  of  the  second  year.  Ankylosis  of  the  lateral 
portions  Iwhiiul  occuirs  about  the  fourth  year,  and  with  the  anterior 
arch  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year. 

Tlie  axis  at  birth  commonly  consists  of  four  osseous  pieces,— one 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  centrum,  one  for  the  upper  part,  with  the 
odontoid  process,  and  two  for  the  half-arches.  The  odontoid  process 
originates  in  a  ])air  of  ossitic  centres,  which  coalesce,  and  later  an  ad- 
ditional centre  iippearH  in  the  summit  and  speedily  unites  with  the  rest. 
The  pieces  all  (u)alesce  by  the  Hflh  or  sixth  year.  As  in  the  other 
vertebras  an  epiphysiK  is  added  to  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the 
centrum. 

In  the  seventh  cervi(*al  vertebra  the  iH>stAl  processes  are  produced 
fi'om  separate  (tentres,  and  they  ankyloso  with  the  chief  part  of  the 
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verfebra  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  yanr.  Rarely  one  or  both  remain 
separate  and  become  lar^Lfer  than  UBual,  tlnis  forming  cervical  ribs. 
An  epiphyi^i!*  also  appears  on  llie  end  of  the  spiooiis  proeet^s,  as  in  the 
»ueceeding  vertebra\ 

In  the  sacrum  eacit  vertebral  segment  commences  with  three  pn- 
mary  centres  of  ossitieation,  as  in  the  vertebra*  above.  Later  an 
a<Mitional  pair  of  centres  appear  in  the  hiterul  porlioiiM  of  the  upper 
three  or  four  segments.  At  birili  the  sacruui  eonunoniy  conHistti  of  tivo 
os:^ouH  pieces  for  each  of  the  upper  three  segments,  and  three  for  each 
of  the  other  two  segnientH,  The  |)ieeeH  of  each  HCf^ment  coalesce  to 
form  the  sacral  vertebne  from  the  second  to  the  .sixth  year.  Ah  in  the 
vertebra  above^  epiphyseal  zones  mai^e  their  appearance  on  the  ar- 
licuhir  surfaces  of  each  cenirnm  suhsc([ucnt  to  puberty.  The  sacral 
vertebra?  commence  to  ank^dose  tiirougli  their  latenii  portious  about 
the  tenth  year*  then  unite  through  their  arches,  and  finally  through 
their  centra  ajiproaching  adult  age.  Near  the  latter  period  a  thin 
epiphyseal  plate  ap))eai>«  in  the  position  of  the  ai-ticular  snrtace  tor 
the  hip*bone,  and  another  on  the  margin  of  the  ijacrum  below.  Small 
epiphyses  also  a|>pear  tm  the  tips  of  the  two  or  thi"ee  upper  spinous 
processes.  The  complete  fusion  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  sacrum  may 
extend  to  twenty-tive  y cat's  or  later. 

The  cfX'cyx  does  not  commence  to  ossify  until  after  birth ;  a  single 
centre  appearing  successively  in  each  segment  at  variable  periods  up  to 
near  j>uberty,  after  wliich  epij>hyscal  zones  appear  on  the  articular  sur- 
faces, as  on  the  centra  of  the  vertebra' above.  The  coccygeal  vertebre& 
usually  coalesce  successively  from  below  upward,  the  last  two  uniting 
shortly  after  pnl>ert3'.  (*ommonly  the  lower  thrive  or  four  become  anky- 
loBed  befoiv  middle  age,  while  the  union  of  these  with  the  tirst  coccygeal 
V^lebra,  and  of  this  with  the  sacrum,  occurs  at  variable  periods  late  in 
life. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  articulations  of  the  vertebral  column  are  formed  between  the 
centra,  the  lamintc,  thi^  articular  pi'oeesses,  and  the  sjnnous  processes, 
and  othei-s  between  the  vertebral  column  and  the  skull. 

The  intervertebral  ligaments*  or  disks  are  fi bra-cartilaginous, 
and  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  vertebral  centra,  including  those  of  the 
(iacruni  and  c*>ceyx.  They  Idnd  the  vertelniB  closely  and  tenaciously 
together,  and  give  to  the  spine  a  remarkable  degree  of  flexibility  and 
elasticity,  cumbincfl  with  £ji\^at  strength.  The  first  is  placed  between 
the  axis  and  third  ci^rvical  vertebra,  and  they  conlinue  in  uninterrupted 
fseries  to  the  intei*val  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum, 
and  then  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  latter  and  the  coccyx  and  the 
pieces  of  this* 

'  Intervertebral  flbro-eartiluges^  or  Bubst^intM?  j  L  latenrertebmliti ;  fibro-eaitila- 
fii)«s  intervertebralee. 
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The  disks  conform  in  shape  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  verte- 
bral centra.  They  are  largest  and  thickest  in  the  loin,  where  they  are 
nearly  one-third  the  depth  of  the  centra  they  unite.  They  are  thin- 
nest between  the  centra  of  the  third  and  seventh  thoracic  vertebras, 
above  which  they  gradually  increase.  They  are  thicker  in  fVont  or 
behind  in  accordance  with  the  convexity  of  the  spinal  curves,  which 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  28. 


Uppeb  view  of  a  lumbar  vertebra, 
with  a  horizontal  section  of  an  inter- 
vertebral ligament  l.ooncentriclayers 
of  fibrous  tissue;  2,  pulpy  fibro-carti- 
lage. 


Vertical  section  of  two  lumbab  tertebrje,  with 
the  intervening  intervertebral  ligament  The  inters 
vening  articular  processes,  enveloped  by  a  capsular 
ligament,  are  also  represented.  1, 1,  concentric  layen 
of  fibrous  tissue,  curving  outwardly ;  2,  2,  concentric 
layers  curving  inwardly ;  8.  pulpy  fibro-cartilage  in 
the  middle. 


they  in  a  measure  contribute  to  produce.  They  are  also  thicker  cen- 
trally in  conformity  with  the  depression  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  centra  they  unite. 

The  disks  are  of  complex  structure,  and  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  centra  through  thin  plates  of  carti- 
lage. They  are  composed  of  numerous  concentric  bands,  enclosing  a 
central  mass  of  pulpy  fibro-cartilage.  The  bands  are  closely  applied 
together,  and  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  disks  appear  as  a  broad^ 
dense  zone  of  concentric  parallel  rings ;  in  a  vertical  section  as  a  series 
of  parallel  upright  layers,  with  the  more  superficial  ones  slightly  bent 
outwardly  and  the  deeper  ones  inwardly.  In  a  fore  and  aft  section 
of  fresh  vertebrae,  the  central  pulp  projects  from  the  cut  surface,  appar- 
ently as  if  squeezed  out  through  contraction  of  the  exterior  bands,  or 
as  if  relieved  from  pressure  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  before  the 
section  was  made.  In  a  horizontal  section  of  the  disks  the  central 
pulp  commonly  rises  in  parts  and  sinks  elsewhere,  and  exhibits  a  more 
or  less  irregular  aspect.  The  concentric  bands  consist  of  bundles  of 
fibres  arranged  obliquely  and  parallel  with  one  another  between  the 
vertebrae,  alternating  or  crossing  in  their  direction  in  the  successive 
layers.  The  superficial  bands  are  composed  of  bundles  of  ordinary 
fibro-connective  tissue,  but  the  deeper  and  much  greater  part  of  the 
bands  is  composed  of  similar  bundles  of  more  elastic  chai*acter.     The 
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eoncentric  bands  and  their  constituent  bundles  of  fibres  are  assoeiatod 
with  an  intortexture  of  eanntH-tive  tissue  and  clustie  fibron,  in  which 
are  eiiiljedded  eartilai^e-corpuscleH,  especially  iiinoutr  the  deeper  band?^. 
Theae  eorpugeles  oecnr  singly  or  in  groups,  un<i  onen  in  rows  of  vari- 
able length.  The  intervertebral  pulp  is  soft,  but  is  very  tenacious.  It 
chiefly  consists  of  an  intcrtextiire  of  fibru-olastic  bundles  with  eni- 
iMcided  eartilagecorpuscle^s  like  those  situated  among  the  surrounding 
bands.  After  adult  age  it  coramonly  exhibits  a  laceraterl^  ragged,  and 
more  or  less  fissui^d  appearance,  untl  when  placed  in  water  swells  and 
assumes  an  irregular  villous  asjiect. 

The  anterior  vertebral  ligament'  is  a  strong,  thin,  tibmus  band, 
situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  extending  fi'om  the  oc- 
cipital bone  the  entire  length  of  the  hitter.  Starting  in  a  nai-row  por- 
tion or  cord*  from  l)6neath  the  basilar  process  and  eonneeted  in  front 


Fio.  24. 


Flo. 


POimO?^  OF  THE  OCriPTTAL  BONK.  WITH  THE 

AtLAS  Al«t>  AXIS,  rroiit  Tiew.  1,  origin  of  the 
utterior  irertebni)  liguminit  (mm  the  hai^llur 
proem;  2,  ant^rinr  atlaoto-occlpitAl  ngameut 
cm  eftch  Aide  of  Uie  former;  3>  wideQlng  of  Lhe 
inferior  Terttbml  Uj^meni  frcym  the  axis ;  4* 
taterior  atlanto  axm)  ligament :  5«6, 7,  capsular 
Uimmeolii  of  the  uticuliur  proceKses. 


n 


w 


Three  TnoRAnr  vertebrj^,  with  thearticij;- 
Latloii)^  of  the  ribH,  vievvttl  in  front,  1^  portion 
oftlie  anterior  vertebral  Ugnmenl :  2,  radmtiiiB 
coRto-centnil  ligjimeiit:  3,  anljerior  crtsto-traiiJi- 
verse  iigamtuit ;  i,  articulation  of  the  head  of  the 
rib,  laid  open,  and  exiii biting  iheinlemrticuliir 
ligament  separating  two  esynovlall  cavltiet». 


with  the  eminence  of  the  atlaw  and  the  median  ridge  of  the  axis,  it 
thence  expands  and  is  attached  to  the  front  of  all  the  centra  of  the  ver- 
tebra?  and  intervertebral  li^ainentrt  to  the  end  of  the  coeeyx.  Oil  the 
lumbar  vertebra^  it  spreads  over  half  their  width  :  on  the  thonicic  ver- 
tebra? it  is  proportionately  narrower  and  thicker;  and  it  spi-eads  niore 
laterally  on  the  cei'vical  vertebnc.  On  the  sacrum  it  nier^^es  into  the 
jierioeteuni  and  again  becomes  more  disiirict,  extendim^  Irom  the  former 
lo  the  end  of  the  coccyx  aa  the  anterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament,* 
In  it«  course  it  adheres  mot^t  closely  to  the  intei%ertehrai  disks  and  the 
contiguous  margins  of  the  centra,  and  least  so  at  the  intei^mediate 
narrowed  portions  of   the  latter,  where   the  interval  is  occupied  by 


*  LigWD^ntum  commune  vertebrale   aiiticum  ;   1.    lon|*ltudiiiali3   ant.  ;    anterior 
common  ligAoic^nt. 

*  L«  oocipitAlc  unt«nui^  meditim  ;  1.  utlanto-occipitale  superlie. 

*  L.  6«cn>-coccygeum  antieum. 
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looser  connective  tissue.  Its  lateral  borders  merge  into  the  periosteum 
of  the  vertebrsD.  On  the  lumbar  vertebne  it  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it  may  be  said 
to  interchange  bundles  of  fibres.  The  ligament  is  composed  of  parallel 
bundles  extending  variable  lengths,  the  more  superficial  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  or  more  vertebrae,  the  deepest  to  the  extent  of  a  con- 
tiguous pair.  The  surface  presents  a  glistening  white  appearance, 
divided  by  many  short  fissures,  which  give  passage  to  vessels  and  are 
occupied  with  looser  connective  tissue. 

The  posterior  vertebral  ligament'  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  situ- 
ated at  the  fore  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  extending  fW)m  the 
occipital  bone  the  entire  length  of  the  latter.  Commencing  in  an 
expansion*  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  basilar  process,  where  it  is 


FiQ.  26. 


Pio.  27. 


Portion  op  the  cranium  and  op  the  atlas 
AND  AXIS,  viewed  from  behind;  the  posterior 
portions  of  the  occipital  and  two  last  bones  re- 
moved. 1,  declivity  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  2, 
occipital  bone;  3,  atlas;  4,  axis;  5,  origin  of  the 
posterior  vertebral  ligament  ftx)m  the  basilar 
process ;  6, 7,  capsular  ligaments  of  the  articular 
processes. 


Centra  op  three  THORAac  vertebra  oon- 
nected  by  the  intervertebral  ligaments/viewed 
fh>m  behind ;  the  vertebral  arches  having  been 
removed.  1,  intervertebral  ligaments;  2,  pedi- 
cles of  the  vertebral  arches;  3,  portion  of  the 
posterior  vertebral  ligament,  exhibiting  its 
lateral  festooned  borders,  4. 


closely  connected  superficially  with  the  dura,  it  descends  through  the 
occipital  foramen  and  behind  the  odontoid  process  to  be  attached  to 
the  centrum  of  the  axis,  and  thence  to  all  the  succeeding  vertebral 
centra  and  intervertebral  disks.  It  is  widest  at  the  latter,  to  which 
and  to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  centra  it  most  closely  adheres; 
and  it  successively  narrows  in  the  intervals  towards  the  middle  of 
the  centra,  an  arrangement  which  gives  it  laterally  festooned  borders. 
These  are  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  sides  of  the  spinal 
canal  and  of  the  intervertebral  foramen,  and  are  adherent  to  the  an- 


>  L.  commune  vertebrale  posticum ;  1.  longitudinale  post. ;  posterior  common 
ligament. 

'  L.  latum  epistrophei ;  apparatus  ligamentosus  colli ;  membraxuk  ligamentota ; 
occipito-axoid  or  posterior  occipi to-axial  ligament. 
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Fio.  28. 


terior  lon£fitiidinal  Bpiiial  veins,  which  art?  united  by  transverse  veins 
crossJUfiT  the  centra  beneath  the  ligaiiieiit.  Superfieiully,  the  latter  ia 
connected  with  the  «iura  of  the  spinal  eoivl  hy  lixjso  eoiineetive  tjftsue. 
The  ligament  is  composed  of  k)ngitU(liiial  Itundlew  of  fibrous  tissue  con- 
taining a  hxrj^e  pn3 port  ion  (»f  elastic  tissue,  which  i^ives  it  a  yeliowish 
appeaimnce  and  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  compared  with  the  anterior 
^  e  rt  e  b  ra  I  1  i  ga  ni  en  t . 

The  elastic  or  ytllov/  ligaments  *  are  situateri  at  the  back  of  the 
»pinal  canal  where  they  appear  in  |iairs  between  the  laminau  of  contigu- 
ous vertebne,  the  iulervals  of  which  they  till 
80  as  to  render  the  back  of  the  canal  even 
ibroughont.  They  are  attached  to  the  lower 
fore  part  of  the  la  mi  me  above,  and  to  the 
upj>er  border  aud  adjacent  back  part  of  the 
laminae  below,  extending  fmnT  the  median 
line  outwardly  to  tlie  capsular  ligamentH  nf 
the  articular  processes.  They  are  widest  in 
the  cervjc*al  region,  and  become  narrower 
below  ;  and  they  are  nearly  as  deeji  in  front 
a.''  the  intervcnitjg  surfaces  of  ibe  la  mi  me. 
Behind  they  are  scarcely  exposed,  except 
in  those  positions  in  which  the  lamina?  do 
not  entirely  close  the  intervening  spaces, 
as  in  the  lower  part  of  tiie  thoracic  and  in 
the  lumbar  region  to  the  sacrum.  The  liga- 
mentt^  are  composed  of  longitudinal  bundles 

<if  elastic  tissue.  The  rti-st  pair  occupies  the  internal  between  the 
latnina*  of  the  axis  and  of  the  third  cervical  vertebni ;  the  last  pair, 
the  interval  between  those  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum. 

The  articular  ligaments  ^  are  fibrous  capsules  emrlosing  the  articu- 
Istions,  which  are  formed  l>y  the  arlieukir  processjes  of  contiguous  ver- 
tebrs^.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  processes  are  invested  with  car- 
tilage, and  ibe  capsular  ligaments  are  attached  around  the  adjacent 
borders.  Thuse  of  the  neck  are  comparatively  loose,  while  those  of 
the  thorax  and  loin  are  eiose. 

The  nuchal  ligament"*  forms  a  median,  triangular,  mcmbninoua 
purtition  between  the  muscles  at  the  l>aek  of  the  neck.  Below  it  is 
continuous  with  the  supraspinous  ligament,  and  extends  between  the 
ends  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebne  and  the  wcipital 
crest  and  protuberance.  It  is  a  loose  intertexture  of  bun  tiles  of  tibm- 
fonnective  tissue  with  elastic  tissue.  The  bundlen,  for  the  uiost  part, 
start  from  the  end  of  the  prominent  spinous  process  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  and  thence  pi^oceed  in  a  ra<liant   manner  to  the  ends  of  the 


Three  ar^iih'^  removed  from 

AS     MANY     THOHAtlC     VERTEltR.H, 

viewed  in  fn>iu,  und  exhibltliig, 
I,  the  eliistic  tigameiitN;  and  2. 
Uie  eai>6ulftr  llgomenLs  of  tlie 
artlcylar  processes. 


'  L.  flava;  I.  subfluva;  1.  intercruraltn ;  1.  arcuimi. 

*  L,  capsulnritt  prtxieifijum  urtlcijlHriuui  ;  I.  c*  p.  i^bluiuoniiti. 


*  L,  nuohffi. 
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spinous  processes  above  and  to  the  occipital  crest  and  protuberance. 
The  bundles  to  the  latter  are  longitudinal  and  form  the  thickened 
border  of  the  ligament.  In  quadrupeds  the  nuchal  ligament  is  com- 
posed of  elastic  tissue,  and  is  adapted  to  sustain  the  skull,  which  in 
such  animals  is  suspended  from  the  spine.  In  those  with  a  large  head, 
sometimes  loaded  with  heavy  appendages,  as  in  the  stag  with  its  ant- 
lers and  the  elephant  with  its  huge  tusks,  it  forms  a  powerful  and  moet 
efficient  instrument  in  supporting  the  weight  and  in  removing  all  strain 
£h)m  the  muscles. 

The  supraspinous  ligament  ^  is  a  narrow  and  not  very  distinct 
cord,  composed  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  connecting  the  summits 
of  the  spinous  processes,  and  extending  continuously  fVom  the  last 
cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  In  the  intervals  of  the  spinous 
processes  it  is  continuous  with  the  interspinous  ligaments ,'  which 
are  thin  membranes  extended  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the 
spinous  processes.  In  the  loin  these  ligaments  are  deep  and  strong; 
in  the  thorax  short  and  thin ;  and  in  the  neck  feebly  produced  and 
continuous  with  the  nuchal  ligament.  The  intertransverse  liga- 
ments '  are  thin  membranous  bands  extended  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  and  are  loss  well  produced  between 
those  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae. 

Adapted  to  the  movements  of  the  head,  the  articulations  of  the 
skull  with  the  atlas  and  the  latter  with  the  axis  are  modified  from 
those  of  the  spine  in  general. 

The  anterior  atlanto-occipital  ligament*  is  a  loose  fibrous  mem- 
brane, extended  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  occipital  foramen 
and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  In  front  it  is  connected  with  the  an- 
terior vertebral  ligament,  and  at  the  sides  with  the  articular  ligaments. 

The  anterior  atlanto-axial  ligament,^  similar  to  the  former, 
connects  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  with  the  fW)nt  of  the  centrum 
of  the  axis.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  connected  with  the  anterior 
vertebral  ligament  and  the  contiguous  articular  ligaments. 

The  posterior  atlanto-occipital  ligament*  is  a  broad,  loose 
membrane  connecting  the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  back  of  the 
condyles  with  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  In  front  it  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  dura,  and  just  behind  the  prearticular  processes  of 
the  latter  contributes  to  form  the  foramen  for  the  transmission  of 

^  L.  supraspinale ;  1.  longitudinale  posterius ;  1.  apicum. 

*  L.  interspinale ;  membranae  interspinales.  '  L.  intortransversalia. 

*  L.  atlanto-occipitale  anticum  ;  1.  obturatorium  atlanto-occipitale  anticum ; 
anterior  oc*cipito-atlantal  or  occipito-atloid  ligament  or  ligaments. 

*  L.  atlanto-axiale  anticum ;  1.  obt.  atlanto-epistrophicum  anticum ;  ant  atlo- 
axoid  ligament  or  ligaments. 

«  L.  atlanto-occipitale  posticum  ;  1.  obt.  atl.  oc.  post. ;  posterior  occipito-atlantal 
or  occipito-atloid  ligament. 
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the  vertebral  art^^ry  hi  to  tbo  erunial  cavity,  and  for  the  passage  of  the 
first  spinal  nervo. 

The  posterior  atlanto-axial  ligament/  a  similar  membmne  to 
the  former,  coiineitts*  tlie  onnrigunus  arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis, 
beiween  the  articulur  proeesscs,  liehiiid  which  it  eontribiites  to  form 
the  iutervt'rtfbnil  foramina  for  the  ^eeood  pair  of  ypiiml  iierven. 

The  atlanto-occipital  articulations,  formed  between  the  oeeipi- 
tal  condvlen  and  the  preartieular  proees.neB  of  the  atlaa»  are  eneloj^cd 
by  loose  capsular  liganients  in  aeeordanee  with  the  movements  of 
flexion  and  extension  ot^  the  head.      They  are  reinforced  and   much 


Pio.  29. 


Fm.  m. 


^t 


OF  THB  oca  PIT  A  L  BONK,  WITH  THK 

I^ATLAB  AJtt>  AXIS,  front  view.  1*  origin  of  the 
ronU^tiur  vertebral  llgamc^nt;  2,  aoterlor  at- 
lUulo-oceipital  ligament  on  each  stde  of  the 
^ionni^r;  {$.  widening  portion  of  the  anterior 
ligament;   4,  anterior  atlaoto-a^clal 

BUI:  $»6^7,  capsular  lig&meubi  of  the  ur- 

rfirooeHes. 


^^J^' 


.*-..%i|*.iftTi, 


POBTI*>X    OF    THE  OCCIPITAL    BONE    AND   THS 
UPPER    THBEK    rERVICAL   VERTEBBJi.     1,    atl&»; 

2^  axis;  3^  pr>$i.tc>rior  atljmtu-o<H-ipitanigiiLneiit; 
4,  capsular  ligaments  of  the  occirital  condyle* 
atirl  articular  processes  of  the  atlas ;  5,  pogteriur 
at]antr>-axial  ligament; 6, capsular llgamcnLsor 
the  articulnr  processes  hetweeti  the  atlOK  aim] 
axis ;  7,  fir>l  pair  of  elastic  ligamentsi;  8,  eapsu* 
larligameiit^iiorihe  articular  prwcsHe?«  btitween 
the  feet:«iitl  and  third  cervical  vertebne. 


lUx-ugthened  by  iatcrai  portions  of  the  posterior  vertebml  lii^niment, 

extcDding  from  the  sides  behind  the  centrum  of  the  axis  to  the  iniier 

ffnix*  part  of  the  oecipital  condyles.     In  the  flexion  and  oxlennion  of  the 

[head  the  ligHnient8  are  put  oa  the  stretch  in  an  opposite  direction  to 

Ithat  of  the  movement. 

The  atlanto-axial  articulations,  formed  between  the  eontinjnoim 
litriieular  professes  ot^  the  atlas  and  axis,  are,  like  the  former,  enclosed 
py  loo^«  capsular  ligaments  in  accordance  with  the  rotary  movements 
lof  the  head.  They  are  rt^inforced  by  a  Btron*i^  internal  lateral  liga- 
jmcnt,'  v;hich  is  attached  below  to  the  upper  part  behind  of  the  nide 
[of  the  centrum  of  the  axis,  and  above  to  the  articular  column  of  the 
|4itla$  behind  the  tubercle  of  attachment  of  the  Iransvei'se  ligament. 
When  the  head  if*  turned  to  one  side  the  ligamentH  of  both  articula- 
Jtions  are  put  on  the  stretch  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  ordioary 
Ipot^ition,   with  the  iace  directed  forward,  the  opposed   facets  of  the 


L*  ntlanto-axialc  postictim  ;  1.  obt^  atlanto*t'|>istropliicuTn  post. ;  posterior  atlo- 
i  ligiuxteot  '  Aceessurv  utlanto-n^ial  ligament. 
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atlaiito-axial  articulations  are  in  contact  only  along  the  middle  trans- 
versely, and  diverge  in  front  and  behind.  In  rotation  the  facets  above 
and  below  become  about  half  displaced,  and  the  atlas  with  the  head 
descends  slightly  from  the  highest  level,  which  it  occupies  when  the 
face  is  directed  straight  forward.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  man  is  actn- 
ally  taller  when  looking  directly  in  front  than  when  his  head  is  turned 
to  either  side. 

In  the  articulation  of  the  skull  with  the  atlas  and  with  the  axis  the 
odontoid  process  is  embraced  by  the  transverse  ligament,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  skull  by  the  odontoid  ligaments,  which  are  included 

between  the  position  of  the  anterior 
Fio.  31.  atlan to-occipital  and  posterior  verte- 

bral ligaments. 
^.  ^    ^   /ss^^fcsi,/  ^^^  transverse  ligament  *  is  a 

^K^^.Jfg/Aj^KM/         strong  fibrous  band  attached  by  ex- 
"^   '  panded  ends  to  the  tubercles  at  the 

inner  fore  part  of  the  articular  col- 
umns of  the  atlas,  and  passes  behind 
the  odontoid  process,  where  it  is  of 
considerably  greater  depth.    From  the 
middle  of  its  upper  border  a  band' 
ascends  to  bo  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  basilar  process  at  the 
margin  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and 
from  the  lower  border  a  shorter  band* 
descends  to  be  attached  to  the  cen- 
trum of  the  axis  in  conjunction  with 
the  posterior  vertebral  ligament.      The  accessory  bands  give  to  the 
ligament  the  form  of  a  cross,  whence,  also,  its  name  of  the  cruciform 
ligament. 

The  odonto-atlantal  articulation,  formed  between  the  front  of 
the  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  is  a  synovial 
joint  enclosed  by  a  strong  capsular  ligament,  attached  around  the 
opposed  articular  facets,  which  are  covered  with  cartilage. 

The  odonto-transverse  articulation  is  a  synovial  joint  enclosed 
by  a  thin  capsular  ligament,  situated  between  the  odontoid  process  and 
the  transverse  ligament.  Occasionally  another  synovial  joint  occupies 
a  position  between  the  transverse  ligament  and  the  posterior  vertebral 
ligament. 

The  lateral  odontoid  ligaments^  are  two  strong,  thick  cords, 
which  spring  together  from  the  back  and  sides  of  the  summit  of  the 


Part  op  the  skull,  the  atlas,  and 
AXIS,  viewed  fh>m  behind ;  the  posterior 
portions  removed.  1,  upper  extremity  of 
the  posterior  vertebral  ligament;  2,  trans- 
verse ligament,  with  its  two  appendices, 
3  and  4;  5,  lateral  odontoid  ligaments; 
6,  7,  capsular  ligaments  of  the  articular 
procesBes. 


*  L.  transversale  atlantis ;  1.  crueiatum  ;  1.  e.  epistrophei. 

*  Appendix  superior.  •A.  inferior. 

*  Alar  odontoid  ligaments  ;  check  or  moderator  ligaments ;  1.  alariu  dentis ;  1.  a. 
magna;  1.  latoralia. 
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wiontoid  proee»R,  and  diverge  outward  and  nilightly  upward  tfi  be 
attached  to  the  inner  hosiers  oi'  tho  occipital  eoniJylos.  These  eheek 
or  limit  the  latorai  nirivi'iiu'ids  ot"  tht*  head. 

The  iBiddle  odontoid  ligament^  is  a  louso  til»rnus  htmdle  a.seend- 
iu^  from  tht*  tV*re  part  of  tlw  surmuit  of  th^^  iMhuituid  profons  to  the 
anterior  margin  ol'  the  occipital  tbraiiicn  between  the  posit irm  id"  the 
lateral  odontoid  ligamentn. 

The  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  \h  a  slron*:^  fibrous  m^m- 
hraiie  closing  the  iowei'  cud  of  the  sjiinal  eanab  It  extendi  lietween  I  ho 
sides  of  the  notch  produced  by  imperfect  developmeni  of  the  arches 
of  the  lower  one  *>r  two  sacral  vertebnc,  and  llunue  bot%veen  the  cornua 
of  the  gacrum  and  vovvyx  to  the  second  segment  of  the  latter. 


MOTEMKNTS   OF   THK    VERTKBHAL   CHH.UMN. 

The  jointed  or  segmented  condition  of  the  spine  or  vertebral  colamn, 
land  the  mode  of  union  of  its  segmentgi  or  vertebne*  admindily  adapt  it 
I  ioT  its  purposes.    While  the  vertehne  arc  tirndy  and  teiiacioiisi^'  i>ourid 
together,  the  entire  spine  exhibits  a  remarkable  degree  of  Hexibiiity, 
which  is  only  restricted  within  limits  necesnarj'  to  preserye  the  intogrity 
of  the  important  organ  it  encloses,  the  spinal  cord.    With  the  exception 
of  the  atlas,  adapted  to  the  special  movements  of  the  bead,  any  pair  of 
vertebra?  alone  exhibits  comparatively  but  little  motion,  but  this  in- 
I  creases  in  proportion  with  the  number  of  vertebra?  ineludcfl  in  the  act, 
I  80  that  the  whole  spine  is  capable  of  niovenieut  in  any  direction,  but 
mainly  forward  and  backwai"d,  and  more  or  less  restricted  in  degree. 
1  The  eer\deal  and  lumbar  regions  exhibit  most  flexil>ility,  the  thoracic 
region  least,  except  the  sacrum,  which  is  immovably  fixed.     A  teelile 
I  rotary  or  twisting  movement  is  obvious  in  the  spine,  but  is  greatly 
restricted   by  the  imbrication  of  the  arches  and   interlocking  of  the 
articular  processes  of  I  ho  vertebnc,  and  from  the  condition  of  attach- 
ment of  the  inter\^ertebrul  disks  and  other  ligaments,     In  fiexion  of 
the  spine  the  elastic  ligaments  are  stretched,  and  the  lamina^  of  the 
arches  l>ecome  more  separated.     In  extension  the  lam i me  become  moro 
imbricated,  and  thus  tend  to  restrict  the  movement. 

The  movements  of  the  head  on  the  spine  are  those  of  flexion  and 
extension,  or  bending  forward  and  backwartl,  and  those  of  rotation,  or 
turning  from  side  to  side.  The  former  is  due  to  the  occipital  condyles 
i^jcking  in  a  cup  formed  by  the  pi-earticnlar  processes  of  the  atlas. 
The  movement  is  facilitated  by  the  comparative  looseness  of  the  liga- 
ments between  the  atlas  and  occipital  boue>  and  is  restricted  when  the 
ligaments  are  stretched.  Further  tie x ion  and  extension  of  the  head 
are  due  to  bending  of  all  the  cervical  vertebra?,  Latei^al  bending  of  the 
lipd,  ad  when  it  is  directed  towards  the  shoulder,  is  also  produced  by 


*  L,   r¥<?tum  medium;  1.  mediuiji  dentU  anticum  ;    I.  suspeagorium  dentls;  L 
tifatm  dentin. 
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the  flexion  of  all  the  cervical  vertebwe  together.  In  turning  the  head 
the  motion  is  due  to  i*otation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  which  re- 
mains fixed,  the  odontoid  process  and  the  prearticular  processes  being 
equally  the  flxed  surfaces  on  which  the  movement  of  the  atlas  occurs. 
The  motion  is  also  facilitated  by  the  looseness  of  the  ligaments  con- 
necting the  atlas  and  axis,  and  is  restricted  by  these  and  the  odontoid 
ligaments  when  put  on  the  stretch. 


Fio.  32. 


THE   RIBS. 

The  ribs '  are  a  seines  of  twelve  arching  bones  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax,  articulating  with  the  thoracic  vertebr»,  and  extended  through 
prolongations,  the  costal  cartilages.  The  upper  seven  ribs  by  means 
of  the  latter  join  the  sternum,  whence  they  are  distinguished  as  the 
sternal  ribs,'  while  the  others  are  the  asternal  ribs.'  Of  the  latter, 
each  of  the  upper  three  by  means  of  its  cartilage  joins  the  cartilage 
above,  while  the  remaining  two  have  their  cartilages  fVee,  and  are 
thence  more  movable,  and  are  called  the  floating  ribs.* 

The  ribs  successively  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  and  then  successively  decrease  to  the  last,  which  is  a  rudiment 

of  the  others.  The  intermediate 
ribs  are  generally  the  broader  and 
most  nearly  alike.  The  vertebral 
extremity  or  head  ^  of  the  rib  com- 
monly presents  a  pair  of  articular 
facets,  which  slant  up  and  down 
fix)m  an  intermediate  ridge  for  the 
attachment  of  an  interarticular  lig- 
ament, while  the  facets  articulate 
with  those  of  the  centra  of  a  con- 
tiguous pair  of  vertebrae.  From 
the  head  extends  the  slightly-nar- 
rowed neck,*  defined  outwardly 
behind  by  an  eminence,  the  tuber- 
cle.' The  neck  is  smooth  in  front 
and  roughened  behind  for  ligamen- 
tous attachment.  The  tubercle  is 
ix)ughened  outwai-dly  for  the  pos- 
terior costo- transverse  ligament, 
and  inwardly  pivsents  a  small, 
smooth  facet,  which  articulates  with 
the  end  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  lower  of  the  two  vertebrro  with 
The  shaft  or  body*^  of  the  rib,  beyond 


Front  view  of  the  thorax.  1.2,3,  the 
three  pieces  of  the  sternum ;  4,  r»,  the  thoracic 
vertebne ;  6,  the  first  rib ;  7.  it«  head ;  8,  neck ; 
9,  tubercle :  10.  the  seventh  rib ;  11,  costal  car- 
tilages; 12,  the  floating  ribs;  13,  groove  for 
the  Intercostal  blood-vessels. 


which  the  head  is  connected. 


»  Cofitae ;  pleurapophyscs.     *  True  ribs  ;  costa*  vera*.    '  False  ribs  ;  costs  spuria. 
*  C.  fluctuuntes.        *  Capitulum.        •  Collum.        » Tuberculum.  Corpus. 
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the  neck,  is  cylmdrieal,  comprossed  from  within  outwardly,  nearly  flat 
I  on    the  oxtcrior   surface,  and  convex   on  the    inner   surface,  thickest 
and  of  least  depth  behind,  and  becoming  deej>er  and  thinner  in  front. 
The  upper  border  is  thick  and  rounded,  but  becomes  narrower  in  ad- 
vance.    The  lower  border  is  thin  and   for  the  must  part  sharp,  aiid  its 
posterior  two-thirds  are  more  downwardly  extended^  and  in  this  posi- 
tion bound  a  groove*  along  the  inner  surface  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  interctostal  vessels  and  nerve.     The  anterior  extremity  oi'  the  rib, 
commonly  after  slightly  narrowing,  a^nin  widens  a  little  and  thickens  at 
I  the  end,  where  it  presents  an  elliptical  pit  for  junction  with  the  costal 
f cartilage.     At  the  back   part  of  the  ehaft.  behind  is  an  oblique  ridge, 
r named  the  angle,   at  w^hich  the  rib,   from  its  outward   direction,  is 
I  somewhat  abrupth-   l>ent  forward  and  also  downwanl  in  its  further 
f course.     The  rib  also  has  a  slight  twist  in  its  axis,  so  that  the  pos- 
;  terior  surface  behind  the  angle  looks  downward,  and  that  in  advance 
f  of  the  latter  is  directed  in  front  a  little  upward.     The  angle  is  absent 
I  in  the  first  and  last  ribs^  commences  near  the  tubercle  in  the  second  rib, 
and  successively  increases  in  distance  from  the  latter  to  the  eleventh 
rib. 

The  first  rib^  most  unlike  the  others,  is  nearly  flat,  with  the  broad 

surfaces  directed  up  and  down,  and  with  its  naiTow  boi*ders  directed 

inward  and  outward.     The  head  is  small  and  rouutled,  and  has  but  a 

single  faeet,  which  articulateH  with  the  centrum  of  the  first  thoracic 

vertebra.     The  neck  is  slender,  and  is  marked  above  by  a  feeble  groove 

,  for  the  last  cervical  nerve.    The  tnbei^*le  occupies  the  outer  border,  and 

is  thick  and  prominent.     The  shaft  curves  from  the  tubercle  outward, 

forward,  and  inward  to  a  thickened  end,  but  has  no  downw^ard  bend  in 

Lit*  course.     In  strongly-marked  s])eeimena  the  upper  surface  of  the 

lihail,  in  advance  of  the  middle,  is  crossed  obliquely  by  two  shallow 

[  impresdious,  w^hich  accommodate  the  subchivian  blood-vessels  in  theh* 

CoiUTse  over  the  rib.     A  slight  ridge  separates  the  impressions,  and  is 

vainably  more  prominent  inwardly,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  the 

anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  second  rib  conforms  more  to  the  common  character,  but  its  bixmd 
\  fiurfaees  are  directed  obliquely  upwai'd  and  downward,  and  its  bordei*s 
I  ^e  directed  outwai*d  and  inward.  The  angle  is  slight,  and  the  shaft 
I  is  not  twisted^  and  near  the  middle  is  usually  roughened  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  great  aerratus  muscle.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs, 
well  developed  than  the  othei's,  have  a  single  articular  facet  to 
I  head,  to  articulate  with  the  centrum  of  the  corresponding  thoracic 
I  vertebnB,  and  they  possess  no  tubercle. 

Occasionally  a  rudimental  thirteenth  rib  exists,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
articulating  with  the  fii'st  lumbar  vertebra,  in  the  usual  jK)sition  of 
the  transverse  processes.     More  nirely  it  is  found  in  the  neck,  when 
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it  substitutes  the  usual  costal  process.  In  neither  case  does  its  presence 
accord  with  an  additional  vertebra  to  the  series. 

The  ribs  are  composed  of  a  thin,  compact  layer  enclosing  a  uniform 
spongy  substance. 

In  the  development  of  the  ribs  a  primary  centre  of  ossification 
appears  in  the  shaft  about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life.  Centres  for 
epiphyses  to  the  head  and  tubercle  appear  after  puberty,  and  ankylose 
with  the  rest  of  the  bone  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

The  costal  cartilages'  are  prolongations  of  the  ribs,  and  are  di- 
rectly continuous  without  forming  an  articulation  with  them.  They 
successively  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  and  thence 
decrease  to  the  last  one.  Their  direction  is  generally  convergent  to  the 
sternum,  the  first  descending  a  little,  while  the  second  and  third  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  others  successively  become  more  ascending 
to  the  last  two,  which  continue  in  the  direction  of  the  corresponding 
ribs.  The  firat  costal  cartihige  is  continuous  with  the  sternum,  but 
those  which  follow,  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  are  narrowed  at  the  ends 
and  form  a  blunt,  angular  point,  which  movably  articulates  with  the 
sternum.  The  ends  of  the  succeeding  three  cartilages  are  tapering 
and  turn  upward,  each  to  be  attached  by  ligamentous  bands  to  the 
cartilage  above.  The  remaining  two  cartilages  are  tapering  and  firee. 
In  the  inten-als  of  the  cartilages,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  eighth 
or  ninth,  a  wide  process  projects  from  each  and  articulates  with  the 
other. 

In  youth  the  costal  cartilages  are  white,  flexible,  and  elastic ;  after 
middle  ago  they  appear  yellowish,  harder,  and  more  rigid.  As  life 
advances  they  are  prone  to  partial  Ossification,  though  this  rarely,  if 
ever,  occurs  completely,  even  in  the  most  advanced  age.  The  ossifica- 
tion is  mostly  superficial,  and  especially  affects  the  first  cartilage.  The 
disposition  to  ossification  is  less  in  the  female,  and  occurs  later. 

THE  STERNUM. 

The  sternum  or  breast-bone*  is  situated  in  front  of  the  thorax, 
retained  in  its  position  through  its  connection  with  the  upper  seven 
pairs  of  costal  cartilages.  It  is  a  moderately  thick  and  comparatively 
light  plate,  slightly  curved  in  the  length,  and  slanting,  with  its  ante- 
rior surface  looking  obliquely  forward  and  upward.  Before  complete 
coalescence  of  all  its  parts,  which  occurs  late  in  life,  it  consists  of  three 
pieces,  named  the  presternum,  the  mesostemum,  and  the  xiphistemum 
or  ensiform  process. 

The  presternum'  is  broadest  and  thickest  above,  where  it  is  ex- 
tended laterally  to  unite  with  the  first  pair  of  costal  cartilages  and  to 
articulate  with  the  clavicles;   and   is   naiTOwed   below  to   articulate 

>  Cartilagines  coBtarum  ;  haemapophyscs. 

*  Os  xiphoides ;  scutum  pectoris ;  haemal  spine.  '  Manubrium. 
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witli  the  raesoatemum  aiui  the  second  pair  nJ"  coital  curtilages, 
The  anterior  surface  presents  a  slight  median  pmnunence  ex])and- 
ing  outwardly  above,  and  i&  slii^htly 
concave  at  the  sidew  ;  the  poHterior 
mirfaco  ie  slightly  concave  and 
even.  The  upper  border  forms  a 
median  transverse  concavity,  the 
interclavicular  notch/  which  is 
rounded  fore  and  aft.  On  each  side 
of  this  is  the  clavicular  notch' 
for  articulation  with  the  clavi- 
cle. It  is  an  elliptical  cuneavityj 
inclining  outwardly,  and  is  nearly 
^t  or  slightly  convex  fore  and 
From  its  outer  extremity 
a  triangular,  rough  depi'ession  ex- 
tendd  downward  for  union  with 
the  first  costal  cartilage.  The 
margin  below  is  acute,  and  con- 
verges to  the  inferior  angle,  which 
i@  truncated  to  form  part  cd"  the 
notch  for  a  rt  i  c  n  la  t i  on  w  i  t  h  t  h  e  sec  - 
ond  costal  cartilage.  The  inferior 
extremity — somewhat  thickened, 
and  uiiually  slightly  prominent   in  • 

front — ends  in  a  horizontal,  roughened  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  me^osternum. 

The  mcsosternum^  is  the  intermediate,  longest  piece  of  the  ster* 
imin,  and  is  a  flat  plate  of  ticarly  uniform  thickness.  The  anterior 
surface  not  unfrequently  exhibits  three  slight  transverse  lines,  indi- 
cating the  early  separatiim  of  the  piece  into  four  segnieBts,  which  are 
commonly  feebly  depressed  towards  the  centre.  The  posterior  surface 
is  evenly  flat.  In  the  outline  of  shape  the  mesosternum  is  very  vari- 
able, and  is  commonly  somewhat  rectangular  or  ellipticaL  and  fre- 
fnently  more  or  less  widened  at  the  lower  third,  so  as  to  appear 
clavate.  The  upper  extremity,  often  a  little  thickened,  is  adapted  to 
articulate  with  the  presternum,  and  on  each  side  has  the  corresponding 
angle  truncated  to  form  part  of  the  notch  for  articulating  with  the 
ti^cond  costal  cartilage.  The  lower  extremity  is  usually  tnore  or  less 
narroweti  and  munded,  and  ends  in  a  transverse  pit,  which  articulates 
with  the  en  si  form  process.  The  lateral  borders  are  thick  and  scalloped, 
preaenting  a  series  of  vertically  concave  articular  notchei^,  sc]>arated 
by  mostly  longer  concave  notches.     The  former,  together  with  the 


Front  vi  ew  fiFTiiETHOBAit.  1. 2, 8,  thp  three 
pieces  iyfllw  stonmiii ;  4^  5,  Uie  thoracic  verte- 
bm;  6.  the  first  rib;  7,  its  head;  H,  neck:  9, 
tubercle:  loathe  seventii  rib;  1 U  ci^stal  cftrtf* 
la4$es ;  12,  Uie  fltmUnx  rit» ;  13,  grooTe  for  the 
intercostal  blood'Ves«el». 


1 


*  Incutira  semilunjim  ;  i.  jugukris. 

*  Body :  corpus  stcmi ;  gladiolua. 


*  I.  cltiTicularis. 
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contiguous  articular  surfaces  of  the  prostemum  and  ensiform  process, 
articulate  with  the  costal  cartilages  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
inclusive,  and  the  intervening  notches  correspond  with  tho  fore 
part  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  articular  notches  for  the  sixth 
and  seventh  costal  cartilages  and  the  ensiform  process  are  in  close 
contiguity. 

The  ensiform  process,  or  xiphistemuxn,^  the  smallest  piece  of 
the  sternum,  projects  downward  from  the  mesostemum  between  the 
seventh  costal  cartilages,  occupying  a  somewhat  deeper  level  than  the 
front  surface  of  these.  It  is  of  very  variable  form,  and  is  more  com- 
monly obsei'ved  as  a  thin,  flat,  tongue-shaped  plate,  ending  in  a  cartilagi- 
nous prolongation.  Differing  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  length  and 
breadth,  it  may  be  narrow  and  pointed,  or  ensiform,  discoid  and  entire, 
forked  or  perforated,  straight  or  curved.  Its  upper,  thicker  border 
articulates  with  the  end  of  the  mesostemum,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
forms  part  of  the  articular  notch  for  the  seventh  costal  cartilage. 

Occasionally  a  perforation  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  meso- 
stemum, due  to  a  want  of  coalescence  of  the  lateral  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation, usually  of  the  fourth  segment. 

In  the  female,  ordinarily  the  presternum  is  proportionately  wider, 
and  the  mesostemum  longer  and  narrower,  than  in  the  male. 

The  sternum  is  composed  of  light,  spongy  substance,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  compact  substance.  Its  nutritious  foramina,  larger  on  the 
inner  surface,  are  for  the  most  part  inconspicuous.  It  is  invested  with 
a  much  thicker  periosteum  than  usual  in  other  bones. 

The  course  of  development  and  growth  of  the  sternum  is  very 
variable.  Ossification  commences  in  the  presternum  about  the  sixth 
month  of  foetal  life,  commonly  from  a  single  centre,  frequently  fVom  a 
pair,  and  occasionally  from  three  or  more  centres.  Ordinarily  when 
a  pair  occurs  the  centres  are  near  together,  one  larger  and  placed  on  a 
little  higher  level  than  the  other.  In  the  mesostemum  there  may  be 
a  series  of  three  or  four  centres,  or  there  may  be  double  the  number, 
in  pairs,  opposite  the  intercostal  spaces,  side  by  side,  or  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  presternal  pair.  The  upper  ones  appear  about 
the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life,  and  the  others  follow  in  succession  up 
to  tho  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  lateral  centres  quickly  coalesce,  but 
the  resulting  four  segments  remain  a  long  time  separated.  They  suc- 
cessively ankylose  from  below  upward,  and  the  upper  piece  frequently 
does  not  unite  with  the  rest  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  or  later.  The 
ensiform  process  commences  ossification  from  three  to  six  or  more 
years  after  birth,  usually  from  a  single  centre  at  the  base,  but  occa- 
sionally from  a  pair.  At  twenty  years  it  is  still  in  great  part  carti- 
laginous, nor  does  it  completely  ossify  before  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth 

^  Hctasternum ;  hyposteraum ;  processus  xiphoides  or  ensiformis ;  ensiform  or 
xiphoid  appendix ;  cartilago  ensiformis. 
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jesr.  It  I'fjoirnonly  ankyloses  with  the  me»osternum  after  fifty,  but 
sometimes  miieii  earlier.  The  mesosternum  unites  with  the  presternum 
at  a  ftiill  later  period,  though  occasionally  the  union  {>ecui*8  even  long 
previously,  and  pometiraes  it  remains  permuiiently  separated. 

Rarely  a  pair  of  ojn^eous  nodules,  named  the  episternal  bones,*  are 
found  attached  to  the  sternum,  one  on  each  side  of  the  interelavicuiar 
notch. 


ARTICULATIONS  OP  THE  RIBS  WITH   THE  VERTEBRA  AND 

STERNUM. 

COSTTh VERTEBRAL   ARTICULATIONS, 

Costo-central  articulations.  The«^e  are  formed  between  the 
headd  of  the  ribs  and  the  centra  of  the  thoraeic  vertebras  Each  ar- 
ticulation, except  the  iirt^t  and  the  last  two,  is  formed  by  the  head  of 
the  rib  in  conjunction  with  the  centra  of  two  adjacent  verlebne.  The 
articulation  is  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament,  and  is  divided  into  two 
?\Tiovial  cavities  by  an  interarticular  ligament,  which  is  a  hori- 
zontal band  of  short  tibres  passing  between  the  ridge  or*  the  bead  of 

Fio,  86. 


FlO.  84. 


I  VIEW  or  TBItKE  THORAaC   VEBTK- 
E  A]«D  TBKUfc  ARHCCLATION  WITH  TKF.  SilBA. 

I,  portion  of  the  anterior  vertebral  ligiiment; 
t  Anterior  oosto-cetitral  ligament ;  S,  anterior 
coitotimtisverae  UguneiiC :  4,  articulation  of  the 
head  of  the  rib  laid  opea,exhibitJiigtbt«ciivity 
dlTldedintO  two  by  an  interarticular  ligament. 


POSTirmiOR  VIEW  OF   POUB   THOJtACIC  VEHTfr 
BRM  ANpTHEtB  AftTlCULATION  WITH  THE  BIBS. 

1,  supraspinous  lig&meQt;  S,  elastic  ligament, 
aeeo  just  betow  the  edge  of  the  vertebral  latii« 
Inxt',  S,  anterior  eotto-tnmsvenie  tlgamenlA;  4, 
poaterlor  ooMo-tr&ntv«rae  ligaments. 


I 


the  rib  and  the  contiguous  intei%"ertebral  disk.  The  articulation  in 
lix^nt  is  strengthened  by  the  anterior  costo- central  ligament,' 
which  consists  of  three  bandB  radiatioi,'  frx>m  the  front  of  the  head 
ef  the  rib  to  the  sides  of  the  adjoining  pair  of  vertebrse  and  inter- 
vening disk. 

Ab  the  first  and  last  two  ribs  articulate  each  with  a  single  vertebral 

*  OssA  fiuprastemalia  ;  episternal  granules, 

*  Anterior  costo-vertebnil  ligament;  stellate  or  radiate  ligament  j  ligamentaooeto- 
veitebralia  radlata  *,  L  capituii  costarurn. 
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centrum,  the  joint  has  a  single  synovial  cavity,  and  its  anterior  costo- 
central  ligament  consists  of  but  two  bands,  of  which  one  joins  the 
vertebral  centrum  with  which  the  rib  articulates,  and  the  other  joins 
the  centrum  above. 

Costo-transverse  articulations.  A  joint  with  a  synovial  cavity 
is  formed  between  the  articular  facet  of  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs  and 
that  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebr®,  and  is  en- 
closed by  a  capsular  ligament.  The  articulation  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  three  additional  ligaments,  as  follows : 

The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament '  is  a  well-marked  band 
which  extends  fVom  the  end  of  the  transverse  process  to  the  rib  just  out- 
side of  its  tubercle.  The  middle  costo-transverse  ligament'  con- 
sists of  short  bundles  of  fibres  which  unite  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the  front  of  the  contiguous  transverse  process. 
The  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament'  is  a  membranous  band 
extended  fVom  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  obliquely  oat- 
ward  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  transverse  process  above.  Its  inner 
edge  is  thickened  and  free,  and  outwardly  it  is  continuous  with  the 
intercostal  fascia. 

No  synovial  articulation  exists  between  the  last  two  ribs  and  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae.  In  these,  also, 
the  posterior  and  middle  costo-transverse  ligaments  together  form  a 
longer  and  looser  band,  allowing  greater  freedom  of  motion  in  the  ribs. 

C08TO-8TERNAL    ARTICULATIONS. 

The  periosteum  of  the  ribs  extended  upon  the  costal  cartilages 
forms  their  perichondrium.  The  first  costal  cartilage  is  a  continuous 
structure  with  the  sternum.  The  succeeding  costal  cartilages  to  the 
seventh,  inclusive,  form  a  series  of  joints  with  the  margin  of  the 
sternum,  which  nearly  resemble  the  costo-central  articulations.  The 
second  costo-stemal  articulation,  enclosed  by  its  capsular  ligament,  has 
two  synovial  cavities  separated  by  an  interarticular  ligament.  The  suc- 
ceeding articulation  commonly  has  a  similar  arrangement,  while  the 
others  have  a  single  cavity  or  none,  in  which  latter  case  the  end  of  the 
costal  cartilage  is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  a  stout  interarticular 
ligament.  Each  eosto-stemal  articulation  is  especially  strengthened 
by  the  anterior  costo-stemal  ligament/  which  consists  of  fibrous 
bundles  radiating  from  the  end  of  the  costal  cartilage  upon  the  fh>nt 

^  L.  costo- trans versarium  posticum ;  1.  trans versarium  externum  costarium ;  1. 
cervicis  cost®  externum. 

'  Interosseous  costo-transverse  ligament ;  I.  costo-transversarium  intermedium ;  1. 
colli  custse. 

*  Superior  or  long  costo-transverse  lig. ;  1.  costo-transversarium  antioum  or  in- 
ferium ;  1.  trans,  internum  costarum. 

*  L.  costo-sternale  radiatum  ;  1.  sterno-costale  anticum. 
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of  the  sternum,  where  the  fibren  interlace  with  tiione  of  the  ligaments 
above  and  below  and  an  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  toiidinons  fibres 
or  orit^in  of  the  ijeetoral  niuseies.  The  posterior  costo-sternal  lig- 
ament' is  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  eonsist- 
ing  of  tihroas  bundles,  which  reinforce  the  extension  over  the  joint  of 
the  conti*:i^unus  periosteum. 

The  costo-xiphoid  ligament^  is  a  variable  and  mostly  thin  tibrous 
baud,  which  extends  obliquely  in  front  between  the  ends  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  costal  cartilages  to  the  side  of  the  cnsiform  process. 

Intercostal  articulations*  The  inter  veuing  jirocesses  of  the  costal 
pti luges,  from  the  titUi  or  sixth  to  the  eighth  or  ninth,  form  joints 
with  nearly  flat,  articular  surfaeei*  enclosed  by  tbhi  capsular  ligaments. 
The  ends  of  the  asternal  costal  cartilages,  except  the  last  two,  are  each 
joined  to  the  cartilage  above  by  short  intervening  bundles  of  tibres,  the 
intercostal  ligaments. 

STERNAL   ARTICULATIONS. 

Prior  to  ankylosis  the  presternum  joins  the  raesosternum  by  an  in- 
tervening plate  of  cartilage,  which  sometimes  exhibils  a  central  fissure. 
The  articulation  is  enclosed  by  longitudinal  tibrous  bundles,  short  in 
front,  but  greatly  reinforced  behind  by  others  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  sternum.  The  ensiform  process  is  joined  to  the  meso- 
sternum  in  like  manner  with  the  preceding  articulation. 

The  numerous  ligaments  connected  with  the  sternnm,  together  with 
the  tendinous  attachments  and  the  periosteum,  form  a  fibrous  sheath 
to  the  bone  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  skeleton. 

THE  THORAX. 
The  thorax,  or  chest,  is  a  conical  bony  cage,  composed  of  the 
thoracic  vertebrae,  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages,  and  the  sternum.  It 
b  compressed  fore  and  all,  so  as  to  be  widest  from  side  to  side,  a 
^Hlondition  the  reverse  of  what  we  observe  in  many  animals,  and  one 
which  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  lie  at  rest  on  the  back,  while  it  is  in- 
convenient for  them.  The  thorax  mpidly  increases  in  dimension  from 
the  first  nb  to  the  third  or  fourth,  then  more  gradually  to  the  eighth 
or  ninth,  after  which  it  slightly  decreases.  Its  circumference  where 
greatest,  covered  with  the  soft  parts,  averages  about  thirty -two  inches, 
and  in  well-developed  Hubjects  reaches  three  feet,  but  in  feeble  ones 
oaly  twenty-nine  inches.  It  is  deepest  behind,  where  it  measures  about 
a  foot,  and  decreases  in  advancing  to  the  sternum,  where  it  is  about  half 
the  depth.  The  transverse  diameter,  greatest  at  the  eighth  or  ninth 
rib,  is  within  an  inch  of  the  posterior  depth,  and  the  tore  and  aft  diam- 
eter, greatest  at  the  end  of  the  ensiforrn  process,  is  nearly  a  fourth  less 
than  the  former  (Sappey). 


*  L,  stemo-costale  posticum. 


'  L.  co&to^xiphoidoa. 
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The  back  of  the  thorax  is  vortical,  moderately  convex  from  above 
downward,  and  flattened  fVom  side  to  side.  It  is  divided  by  a  promi- 
nent median  ridge  formed  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  thoracic  ver- 
tebrse,  and  is  laterally  defined  by  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  which  suo- 
cessively  extend  more  outwardly  from  above  downward.  The  interval 
on  each  side  of  the  median  ridge  forms  a  depressed  space,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back.  The  space  is  divided  by 
the  series  of  transverse  processes,  the  ends  of  which  project  to  about 
the  level  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

The  sides  of  the  thorax  are  most  prominently  convex,  both  from 
above  downward  and  from  before  backward.  The  lower  border  reaches 
about  on  a  level  with  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  front  of  the  thorax  is  flattened,  and  slopes  downward  and 
forward.  It  is  formed  by  the  sternum,  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  upper  eight  or  nine  ribs.  As  the  ribs  incline 
forward  and  downward,  their  anterior  ends  are  placed  on  a  consider- 
ably low^er  level  than  the  heads.  The  anterior  end  of  the  sixth  rib  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  last  rib.  The  upper  border  of 
the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  and 
its  end  with  the  last  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax '  in  front  and  laterally  conforms  to  the 
outside,  but  behind  it  is  modified  by  the  projection  forward  of  the 
bodies  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  which  form  a  partial  partition  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  cavity.  The  projection  reduces  the  median  space 
occupied  by  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time,  together  with  the  back- 
ward extension  of  the  ribs  to  their  angles,  it  produces  the  capacious 
dorsal  recesses,  at  the  sides  of  the  spine,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs.  The  projection  of  the  spine  diminishes 
to  nearly  one-half  the  median  fore  and  afl  extent  of  the  cavity  com- 
pared with  what  the  thorax  is  externally ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transverse  diameters  within  and  without  diflPer  only  in  the  thickness  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  thorax.  With  the  antero-posterior  compression  of 
the  thorax  and  the  advancement  of  the  vertebral  column  this  assumes 
a  nearly  central  position,  which  is  most  favorable  in  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  in  the  erect  condition. 

The  horizontal  plane  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  transversely 
reniform.  The  superior  aperture  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  directed  for- 
ward, and  is  twice  the  width  or  more  from  side  to  side  that  it  is  fore 
and  aft.  It  is  formed  by  the  first  thoracic  vertebra,  the  first  pair  of 
ribs  with  their  cartilages,  and  the  presternum.  Through  it  pass  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus  and  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  and 
upper  limbs,  and  it  is  partially  occupied  by  the  apices  of  the  pleursB, 
into  which  the  lungs  extend.  The  inferior  aperture  has  its  plane 
interrupted  by  three  deep,  angular  notches.     Of  these  the  fVont  or  ab- 

^  Cavum  thoracis. 
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[domina!  notch  is  the  widest  and  deepest,  and  ii*  formed  on  each  eide 
Iby  the  costal  caHilaguB  from  the  seventh  la  the  hist,  aii<l  has  project- 
ting  into  it  the  ensiform  procesa.  The  posterior  or  lumbar  notches 
are  formed  on  each  Bide  by  the  iast  thoracic  vertebra  and  the  hist  rib. 
The  intercostal  spaces  are  formed  by  the  intervals  of  the  ribs  with 
[their  eartiliiL^es,  cJus^ed  in  front  by  the  fttenmni,  and  below  this  by  the 
I  union  of  the  former^  except  in  the  last  two,  which  are  open.  Behind^ 
I  they  are  closed  by  the  adjacent  vertebr®,  from  between  which  the 
[intervertebral  foramina  open  into  the  BpaceB.  The  upper  intercostal 
[ spaces  are  widest  and  the  middle  ones  narrowest,  especially  laterally^ 
[  and  mostly  they  are  mdest  in  front. 

In  the  female  the  thorax  i&  proportionately  longer,  narrower,  trana^ 
•versely  more  circnlar,  and  verticall}^  more  oval,  than  in  the  male. 
[Tight  lacing  reduces  the  breadth  of  the  thorax,  especially  towards  the 
base,  and  it  diminishes  the  intercostal  spaces,— in  extreme  eases  the 
eontiguous  margins  of  the  ribs  being  more  or  less  l)rought  into  contact 
I  and  the  inferior  lateral  margin  of  the  thorax  nearer  the  crest  of  the 
[iltum. 

Movements  of  the  thorax.  The  chief  movement  of  the  thorax, 
as  in  brcaihing,  consists  in  partial  rotation  of  the  ribs  on  their  axis, 
up  and  down,  where  they  articulate  w^ith  the  vertebne,  facilitated  by 
somewhat  similar  motion  in  the  costo-sternal  articulations.  In  the 
movement  the  ribs  aro  alternately  raised  and  depressed  from  their  fore 
part.  When  lilled^  the  ribs  approach  a  more  horizontal  position,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  proportionately  increased,  and  in  the  de- 
pression the  reverse  condition  follows.  The  sternum  is  lifted  with  the 
ribs,  and  at  the  same  time  projected  below,  thus  contributing  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  old  age  the  costo-vertebral  ar- 
ticulations become  less  movable,  the  costal  cartUages  rigid,  and  the  costo- 
ttternal  articulations  obliterated,  in  which  condition  the  thorax  is  less 
Itttble,  and  respiration  is  mainly  carried  on  through  the  diaphragm. 


THE  SKULL. 

The  skull  includes  all  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  articulates  with 

I  the  vertebral  column  by  means  of  the  occipital  bone.     It  consists  of 

two  chief  parts, — the  cranium,  which  contains  the  brain  ;  and  the  face, 

which  with  the  former  contains  the  orbits  or  eye-sockets  and  the  nasal 

[ttivities,  and  below  is  formed  by  the  jawa,  which  include  the  cavity  of 

[the  month.     The  cranium  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  of  which  four 

tare  dngle   and   symmetrical, — the   occipital,   sphenoid,   ethmoid,  and 

I  frontal, — and  the  others  are  in  pairs,— the  parietal  and  temporal  bones. 

[The  face  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones,  of  which  two  only  are  single, — 

I  the  vomer  and  the  mandible, — and  the  others  are  in  pairs, — ^the  max- 

illary,  palat<?,  malar,  nasal,  turbiual,  and  lachrymal  bones.     The  hyoid, 

11  single,  symmetrical  bone,  situated  in   the  neck,  is  included  in   the 

Account  of  the  skulL 
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THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE. 

The  occipital  bone  ^  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  cranium,  between 
the  pariotals  above  and  the  temporals  below,  and  it  extends  forward  in 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which 
it  is  commonly  ankylosed  at  adult  age.  It  is  irregularly  quadrate  in 
outline,  convex  externally  and  concave  internally;  and  it  consists  of 
an  anterior  inferior,  narrow,  and  comparatively  thickened  and  spongy 
portion,  the  basilar  process,  and  a  posterior,  broad,  shell-like  portion, 
the  occipital  plate.  Between  the  two  portions  is  the  occipital  fora- 
men, through  which  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  communicates  with  the 
spinal  canal ;  and  at  the  sides  of  the  foramen  are  the  condyles,  which 
form  movable  articulations  with  the  prearticular  processes  of  the  atlas 
or  tirst  vertebra. 


Fig.  87. 


Fio.  36. 


EXTKRNAL  VIK^-  OP  THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE.     1, 

superior  curv<Hl  lino :  2.  external  occipital  pro- 
tulicrance ;  S.  occipital  crest :  4.  inferior  cur\-ed 
lino :  «\  occipital  foramen  ;  6.  condyle :  7.  foesa 
bo);iml  the  Ci>ndyle.  lnU>  which  a  venous  fora- 
men fVvquently  opens ;  8.  position  of  condylar 
fommen :  9,  Jugular  process :  10.  notch  contrib- 
uting to  form  the  Jugulax  foramen :  11.  basilar 

pnKV^». 


IirrEBN AL  VIEW  OP  THE  OOCIPTTAL  BOKB.     1, 

fossa  for  the  cerebrum ;  2.  fosa  for  the  oerrtMl- 
lum;  8,  groove  for  the  longitudinal  sinus;  4, 
ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  cerebellar  fldz ; 
5.  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus ;  6,  internal  oc- 
cipital protuberance:  7,  occipital  foramen;  8, 
basilar  process;  9,  10,  groove  for  the  lateral 
sinus,  descending  on  the  Jugular  process  to  the 
Jugular  notch ;  11,  border  for  the  parietal  bone ; 
12,  border  for  th^  temporal  bone;  18,  porition 
at  which  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  < 
bral  nerves  pass  through  the  Jugular  I 
14.  condylar  foramen. 


The  basilar  process'  projects  in  advance  of  the  occipital  foramen 
obliquely  forwanl  and  upwani  to  near  the  c*ontre  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  whore  it  joins  the  IhhIv  of  the  sphenoid  lH)ne.  It  is  irregularly 
quadrate  in  outline,  but  nam>\v8  and  Ikh^oiuos  thicker  forward.  Its 
posterior  lower  Ininler  is  thinnest,  and  is  notched  to  form  the  anterior 


>  Os  oooipitis. 


*  Pars  lui$ilarU ;  luu^uKvipital  bone ;  Imsis  ;  corpui. 
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mai^in  of  the  oecipital  foramen.  Its  anterior  extremity  ends  in  a 
quadrate  rou«rli  surface,  wliieh,  previous  to  unk^-losis,  in  r*onrieeled  with 
the  tipheiioid  bone  by  eartiluge.  The  laterul  hordt'rs  of  the  praeejis  join 
the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  lower  surface  is  transversely 
convex,  and  is  sometimeM  and  variably  produced  in  a  feeble  median 
ridge,*  which  gives  attaebnieid  to  the  pbarynx.  On  each  skk',  ibe  snr- 
face  is  marked  by  the  attachment  of  the  pre  recti  muse  lew.  The  upper 
surface  forms  a  sniootb  concave  gutter,  the  basilar  groove,*  which 
ilopesi  downward  to  tbe  occipital  foramen,  and  accommodates  the 
medulla  oblongata.  At  the  lateral  margins  it  is  marked  by  a  ehallow 
furrow  for  the  infrapetrosal  sinus. 

The  occipital  plate  ^  enck>8e8  the  back  part  of  the  cranial  cavity 
in  the  interval  of  Ihe  parietal  bones  and  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporalt?.  The  upper  bordei's*  from  tbe  lateral  angles  converge  to 
the  superior  angle,  and  are  remarkably  jagged  for  nutural  union  wnth 
the  parietal  bones;  the  lower  Ixirdei's,*  eonvergitig  downward  and 
forw*ard,  are   le&s  rugged   than   the  former,  and   articulate  with  the 

[maatoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.     The  external  surface  is 

i  convex,  and  forms  tbt!  prominent  back  part  of  the  skuil.  2<Joar  its 
centre  it  presents  a  variably  prmluccd  and  roughened  eminence,  the 
occipital  protuberance/  from  which  descends  to  the  occipital  fora- 

I  men  a  nlight  ridge,  the  occipital  crest/  both  giving  attachment  to 
the    nuehal    ligament.       From    tbe    protubemnce   another   ridge,   tho 

I  superior  curved  line/  arches  outwardly  on  each  side  to  the  lateral 
dividing  the  surface  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  upper  m 
"•prominent   and   evenly   convex,  and  m  covered    by  the  scalp. 

[The  lower  portion  is  tbrthcr  divided  by  the  Infenor  curved  line/ 

^  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  former.  The  curved  lines  and 
surfaces  below  them  give  attachment  to  muscles  of  the  neck,  the   im- 

[prpsdiotis  of  which  are  commonly  most  marked  in  vigorous  muscular 

[iubjeets. 

The  internal  surface  of  tho  occipital  plate  is  divided  into  four 

'shallow  concave  reecsst^s,  of  which  the  lower  and  larger  are  the  cerc- 

I  bellar  fossae,  for  the  reception  of  the  hemispheres  of  tbe  ccT-ebellum; 

[  and  the  upper  are  the  cerebral  fosssc,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebiuin.  The  fossse  arc  defined  by  a  median  fore 
and  aft  and  a  horizontal  ridge,  which  together  form  the  occipital 
cross,  and  produce  at  their  conjunction  the  internal  occipital  protu- 
berance/"    To  the  upper  arm  of  the  cross  m  attuched  tho  cerebral 

I  fabt,  and  it  is  impressed,  usually  to  one  aide,  with  a  groove,"  which 


*  Crista  basilaris  ;  pbaryngeal  tubercle, 

•  Suprmoccipitftl ;  occipital  portion  ;  squaroii. 

*  Margo  nsAatoideiw.  •  External  oc.  ptist. 

♦  Linea  eemicirt'ultm^}  superior. 
*<*  Eminontiii  cruemtii. 


*  Sulcus  basilftris. 

*  Mfti^o  laml)dnideus^ 

*  Crista  occipitttlis  Biterna. 
■  L.  8.  inferior. 

^^  Sulcus  sagitULliei, 
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accommodates  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  great  longitudinal  sinus. 
To  the  horizontal  arms  of  the  cross,  which  are  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  external  superior  curved  lines,  is  attached  the  tentorium ;  and  they 
are  impressed  with  a  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  usually  larger  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  varying  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  sinus. 
The  lower  arm  of  the  cross  is  an  acute  ridge,  the  internal  occipital 
crest,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  cerebellar  falx. 

The  occipital  foramen/  situated  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  bone, 
is  a  large  oval  hole,  with  its  rather  greater  diameter  fore  and  aft, 
and  with  its  margin  somewhat  thickened  for  ligamentous  attachment 
with  the  atlas.  Through  it  the  medulla  oblongata  is  continuous  with 
the  spinal  cord,  and  it  also  transmits  the  vertebral  arteries  and  spinal 
accessory  nen'es. 

The  condyles '  are  placed  beneath,  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior  half 
of  the  occipital  foramen,  and  are  a  pair  of  articular  processes,  which 
are  invested  with  cartilage  and  adapted  to  the  prearticular  processes 
of  the  atlas.  They  are  irregular  elliptical  eminences,  convergent  for- 
ward, separated  in  front  by  a  wide  notch  in  advance  of  the  occipital 
foramen,  and  behind  by  the  greater  width  of  the  latter.  They  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  constricted  near  the  middle, — a  condition  re- 
maining in  the  line  of,  and  indicating  the  original  separation  of  the 
basilar  portion  fix)m,  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  articulating  surface  is 
convex  fore  and  aft,  but  foi*m8  an  inclined  plane  looking  downward 
and  outward.  On  the  deeper,  inner  side  of  the  condyles,  bordering  the 
occipital  foramen,  there  is  usually  a  variable,  roughened  ridge,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  lateral  odontoid  ligaments. 

Piercing  the  base  of  the  condyles  above  the  middle  is  a  short  canal, 
the  condylar  foramen,'  which  is  directed  from  within  the  cranial 
cavity  forward  and  outward  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
Back  of  the  condyles  is  a  variable  fossa,^  into  which  there  commonly 
opens  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  bone  a  foramen*  for  the  passage  of  a 
vein  between  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  scalp.  To  the  outer 
side  of  the  position  of  the  condyles  is  the  jugular  notch/  which 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  jugular  foramen,  situated  between  the  oc- 
cipital and  temporal  bones.  Projecting  outwardly  from  the  notch  is  the 
jugular  process,^  ending  in  a  usually  quadrate,  roughened  facet,  which 
is  covered  with  cartilage  and  joins  the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Beneath  the  process  is  a  transverse  ridge,^  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  lateral  rectus  muscle;  and  above,  it  is  grooved •  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  lateral  sinus  as  it  terminates  at  the  juguhir  foramen. 

At  birth  the  occipital  bone  consists  of  four  pieces,  which  are  united 


>  F.  occipitalis ;  f.  magnum.  '  Processus  condyloideus. 

•  Anterior  condyloid  foramen.  *  Fossa  condyloidea. 

»  Posterior  condyloid  foramen.  •  Incisura  jugularis. 

»  P.  jugularis ;  pariKiMpital  prcx^ess.  "Jugular  eminence.     •  Sulcus  transvenus. 
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by  cartilage.  The  piec^en  am  named  the  basioccipital,  in  fr«nit;  the 
exoccipitals,  at  the  sides  of  the  occipital  tbramen  ;  aud  the  supra- 
occipital,  behitul 

The  basioccipital  comprises  the  basilar  proeess,  together  with  the 
fore  pai't  of  the  comiyles  and  euiidyhir  foranurui,  Imth  of  which  ui-e 
divided  by  the  suture.  The  exoccipitals ^  compriHo  the  parts  behind 
tlie  former  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and  inchide  the 
back  part  of  the  condyleB  and  condylar  foramina.  The  supraoccipital 
comprises  the  occipital  ptatc^  hounding  the  nccipitui  foramen  behind. 
A  transverae  fissure  extending  a  short  distance  inward  from  the  lateral 
angles  indieates  an  earlier  sejiaration  of  the  Biipraoccipital  into  two 
pieccsiij  of  which  the  upper  one  originates  iu  tibrout^  membrane,  while 
the  lower  one,  together  w^ith  the  other  pieces  of  the  occipital  bone, 
ongi nates  in  cartilage.  The  upper  piece  of  the  supraoccipital  occa- 
sionally remains  separate  even  at  maturity,  when  it  is  united  with  the 
lower  by  suture.  In  some  animals,  as  the  rabbit,  it  remains  perma- 
nently distinct,  as  the  interparietal  bone.  The  upper  angle  of  the 
supraoccipital  is  also  divided  by  a  fissure,  and  this,  with  the  transverse 

ires,  indicates  the  origin  of  the  snpraoccipital  from  four  ossific 
^«iitres.  The  occipital  bone  commences  to  ossify  about  the  seventh 
week  of  foetal  life.  The  supraoccipital  ankjdoacs  with  the  exoccipitals 
variably  from  the  third  to  ihe  sixth  year,  and  then  with  the  basioccip- 
ital during  the  latter  part  of  the  same  time, 

THE  SPnENOID   BONE. 

The  sphenoid  bone^  extends  across  the  base  of  the  skull  in  ad- 
vance of  its  middle^  and  is  situated  between  the  occipital  and  temporals 
behind,  the  ethmoid  and  frontal  in  front,  and  the  parietals  above.  It 
articulates  with  all  the  other  honen  of  the  cranium,  and  with  five  of 
those  of  the  face ;  and  it  contributes  to  form  the  cranial  cavity,  the 
orbits,  the  nasal  cavities,  and  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  spheno- 
maxillary fossjt*.  It  consists  of  a  central,  more  mahs&^lve  portion,  the 
body,  and  tbiu' pairs  of  conspieuons  processes:  the  small  and  great 
wings  and  the  en  to-  and  ectoptcrygoid  processes. 

The  body  is  im-guhiriy  cuboidal,  and  is  iismilly  licfore  adult  age 
firmly  ankylosed  with  the  buBilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  from 
which,  in  prepai^d  specimens  for  study,  it  is  commonly  found  repa- 
inted by  the  saw.  Before  ankylosis  it  presents  a  posterior,  vertical, 
quadrate  or  oval,  rugged  f?urfiice,  which  is  connected  with  the  basilar 
process  by  cartilage. 

The  upper  surface  *if  the  body  is  within  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
extends  from  tlje  basilar  process  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.     Behind  its  middle  is  a  deep  hollow,  the  sella^'  which  lodges 

'  Lflteml  occipitab  j  comlyliir  ]>ortumsi.  ^  Us  sphcnotdeum. 

*  S.  turcica ;  piiuiUry  fos&u ;  ephippiuui ;  foi^sa  hypophygeos. 
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the  pituitary  body.  The  back  of  the  sella  is  formed  by  an  obliqae, 
overhanging,  quadrate  plate,  the  clivus,*  the  posterior  surface  of 
which  extends  the  slope  of  the  basilar  groove.      The  upper  thick* 

ened   border  of  the   clivus  is 
^'®-  ^-  transversely    concave,   and    at 

each  end  is  produced  in  a  vari- 
able tubercle,  the  postclinoid 
process,'  which  is  commonly 
extended  behind  in  a  short 
spine,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  tentorium.  Below  the  sides 
of  the  clivus  is  a  process  di- 
rected outwardly  to  articulate 
with  the  end  of  the  temporal 
pyramid,  and  grooved  above 
to  accommodate  the  abducent 
nerve.  In  advance  of  the  sella 
is  a  variable,  obtuse  eminence, 
the  olivary  process,'  which  is 
usually  more  or  less  defined  in 
front  by  the  equally  variable 
optic  groove,  which  leads  out- 


Front  view  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  1,  ethmoi- 
dal process;  2,  sphenoidal  crest  and  rostrum  for 
Joining  the  nasal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and 
the  vomer ;  3,  entrance  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses ; 
4,  small  wing ;  5,  optic  foramen  piercing  its  base ; 
6,  sphenoidal  foramen ;  7,  rotund  foramen ;  8,  or- 
bital surface  of  the  great  wing ;  9,  temporal  surface 
of  the  same :  10,  ridge  separating  tlie  temporal  and 
sygomatic  surfaces:  11,  vaginal  process:  12,  ptery- 
goid canal;  13,  entopterygoid  process;  14,  hamu- 
lar  process ;  15,  ectopterygoid  process ;  16,  angular 
process ;  17,  oval  foramen ;  18,  spinous  foramen. 


wardly  to  the  optic  foramina. 

The  side  of  the  body  slants  downward  and  outward  from  the  sella 
into  the  inesoeranial  fossa,  and  is  crossed  fore  and  aft  by  the  carotid 
groove,*  wliich  accommodates  the  internal  carotid  artery.  The  groove 
pursues  a  sigmoid  course,  is  scarcely  marked  along  the  middle,  is  deep- 
est behind,  where  it  ascends  on  the  lingule,  and  terminates  in  front  in 
a  notch  between  the  olivar}^  and  preelinoid  processes.  The  lingule*  is  a 
short  scroll-like  process,  which  projects  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  on  each  side,  and  skirts  internally  the  lacerate  foramen. 

A  usually  slight  and  variable  eminence,  sometimes  present  on  the 
side  of  the  sella,  is  the  mesoclinoid  process/  In  advance  of  the 
olivary  process  and  optic  groove  a  broad  and  nearly  flat  or  slightly. 
de]>rt»ssed  surface  is  continuous  outward  on  the  small  wings.  It  com- 
monly exhibits  a  slight  median  elevation,  and  is  variably  extended 
in  a  projection,  the  ethmoidal  process/  which  articulates  with  the 
ethmoidal  cribriform  plate. 

The  front  of  the  sphenoidal  body  is  directed  towards  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, and  is  divided  by  a  vertical,  median,  carinate  ndge,  the  sphenoidal 
crest,*  which  joins  the  ethmoidal  nasal  plate  in  the  formation  of  the 


*  C  Blunicnlinchii ;  doi-sum  scllie  or  ophippii.  •  Posterior  c.  p. 

*  Tul)onniluni  8<»lln\      *  Sulcus  cart)ticus ;  iinpn^ssio  carotica ;  cavernous  groove. 

*  Lingula  sphonoidulis.  •  Middle  c.  p. 

f  Spina  ethnioidaiU.  *  Crista  sphenoidalis. 
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partition  of  the  nose.  The  surface  on  each  side  of  the  crest  is  a  variable, 
ehaltow,  quadrate  recess,  which  forniii*  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
oon^esponditig  nasal  cavity.  About  the  middle  uf  the  rccesa  is  a  vari- 
able, large,  irregular  hole,  which  commuoicates  with  the  sphenoidal 
sinus.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  foccsb  tht^  surface  articulates  with 
the  ectethmoid  and  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone.  The  appo- 
sition of  the  former  partially  reduces  the  size  of  the  opening  of  the 
sphenoidal  sinuses*  These  are  two  variably  large  and  mostly 
unequal  eavitiet*  within  the 
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fore  part  of  the  sphenoidal 
body.  They  are  separated 
by  a  partition,  the  sphe- 
noidal septum,  of  which 
the  sphenoidal  crest  is  an 
extenbion.  The  partition 
is  more  or  Jess  unKymmet^ 
rical,  and  producer  the 
same  eonditioo  in  the  si- 
tmses.  The  septum  not 
only  deviates  to  one  or  the 
other  side^  bat  often  varies 
from  the  vertical  fore  and 
ail  dii'ection.  Occasionally 
there  are  one  or  two  ad- 
ilitioual,  incomplete  parti- 
tions. The  niouses  nccupy 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  to 
the  complete   exclusion  of 

the  spongy  substanec,  which  occupies  the  back  part.  They  increase  in 
size  with  the  advance  of  age  at  the  expense  of  the  spongy  substance, 
bat  never  to  such  an  extent  as  entii'ely  to  obliterate  the  latter. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  spheuoidal  body  lookw  downward  into 
the  nasal  cavities,  and  extends  from  these  into  the  guttural  region, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  under  sio'face  of  the  basilar  process, 
ItB  foi-e  part  is  produced  into  a  median  keel-like  ridge,  the  rostrum,* 
which  is  wide  and  low  behind  and  becomes  deeper  and  narrow  in  fnmt, 
and  is  re-ceived  in  the  upper  grooved  border  of  the  vomer.  The  rostrum 
is  continuous  with  the  spheuoidal  crest,  but  is  usuall}^  dt?fined  from  it 
by  u  notch,  which  remains  from  an  original  separation  of  the  body  into 
two  parts.  The  trianguliir  space  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  detined 
ootwardly  from  the  root  of  the  great  wing  by  a  groove,  exhibits  a 
low  convex  prominence,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  corresponding 
sphenoidal  sinus.  The  eminence  wideiiH  tbrward,  and  its  surtUce  turns 
up  in  flront  to  the  entrance  of  the  Binus.     In  infancy  it  appears  as  a 


m 


U PFEn  viK w  OF  TH E  spu  ENoiD  BUS E.  1,  ^Ua ;  2,  olivary 
piwes:  3,  clivua;  4,  pruelinotdl  pn>cef«;  a,  iwstclJDoid 
procGHs;  f>,  [Kieterlof  border  of  the  txjdy;  7,  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  frncat  wing :  8,  artlfiular  surfatM?  for  the  fronuU 
bone;  9,  articuliir  border  for  the  teiniMjral  btjne;  lO,,  spi- 
nous prf>ci^s»;  11,  small  wing;  12,  border  ttrticulatiii^ 
with  tlie  orbitttl  plate  of  the  frontal  bone:  13,  border 
joining  ibe  ethmoid  bone;  1-1,  optic  foramen;  15,  sphe" 
noMal  foramen;  lii,  rotnnd  foramen ;  17.  oval  foramen; 
IS,  spinous  foramen ;  19,  groove  on  the  Ungule  for  the 
Intern a.1  CAiotld  artery. 
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distinct  bone,  the  spheno-turbinal/  which  is  a  hollow  cone,  and 
subsequently  ankyloses  with  the  rest  of  the  sphenoid  to  form  the 
sphenoidal  sinuses.  Sometimes,  shortly  before  adult  age,  it  may  be 
found  as  a  separate  piece  articulating  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

The  small  wings  *  are  a  pair  of  nearly  horizontal,  sabre-like  plates, 
whioli  extend  outwardly  from  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  are  sepa- 
rated fh)m  the  great  wings  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  In  the  articn- 
latod  skull  thoy  ])roject  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  where  they  are 
rocoivcd  in  the  sylvian  fissure  of  the  brain.  They  are  connected  with 
the  body  by  two  r(K)ts,  which  include  between  them  the  optic  foramen. 
The  posterior  narrower  n>ot  springs  from  below  the  olivary  process. 
The  anterior  nmt  unit^^s  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  continuous 
plate,  which  forms  the  upi)er  part  of  the  body  in  advance  of  the  oli- 
vttn'  process.  The  wing  tapers  outward  to  a  point  which  nearly  comes 
into  contact  with  the  upper  l>order  of  the  great  wing,  but  is  separated 
fVi>in  it  by  the  outer  or  open  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The 
u]>por  surface  forms  the  iK)sterior  limit  of  the  precranial  fossa,  and  the 
under  surface  overhangs  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  orbit,  the 
sphenoidal  tonunen,  and  the  anterior  inner  part  of  the  mesocranial 
fossji.  The  anterior  thin  margin  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  fiXHital  bone.  The  i>osterior  margin  is  transversely 
iH>noavo,  and  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  pre-  and  mesocranial 
fossiiv  It  is  thicker  and  roundeil  inwardly,  and  thins  away  to  a  sharp 
tnlgi^  outwartlly.  Its  inner  end  is  prolonged  backward  in  a  variable 
ivmpivsjkvl  knob,  the  preclinoid  process,'  which  is  separated  from 
the  olivary  pixxvss  by  a  ri>unded  notch  terminating  the  carotid  groove. 
The  pr^H-linoid  pnxvss  is  sometimes  united  with  the  mesoelinoid  pro- 
ivss,  when  the  notch  is  i\>n verted  into  a  foramen;  and  occasionaUy, 
alM>,  it  is  uniteil  with  the  iHvstolinoid  pnHvss, 

The  great  strings*  spring  tmm  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  are 
ihem-e  oxiondini  outwani.  torwanl.  and  upward,  but  also  give  off  a 
largi*  angular  process  direct eii  horij-ontally  backward.  They  present 
thnv  priuiij^al  surfaces.  Of  those  the  internal  or  cerebral  surface* 
ivntributos  to  form  the  mosiX^ninial  l\>ssa.  It  is  crvsoentic  in  outline, 
ivnoavo,  and  marktHi  by  ivrebral  impressions.  The  external  surface 
is  cr\%sso\i  Ivlow  its  middle  by  a  ndj^>  •  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  of 
which  thou]^|vr  is  the  temporal  surface/  Kx>king  outward  and  form- 
ing |\art  of  thotom|x>ral  tV^ssa :  and  the  lower  is  the  xygomatic  sur- 
face/ Kx^kin^r  downward  and  lorsninj*  |Vfiri  of  the  zygomatic  fossa. 
The  anterior  surface  in  groa:  part  is  fornu\i  by  a  vertical,  quadiate 


*  iVii*Kn;;vr.«  Bort::v. :  cv>rau  srSs.  .i^'o:  j\vr*r.*.3i  of  W;>ttr. 
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[plane,   the   orbital  surface/    which  looks  forward  and  inward,  and 

i  forms  the  back  part  ui"  the  ootor  wall  of  the  orbit.     lt»  anU?rior  mar- 

I  gin  is  serrated,  and  joins  the  malar  bone;  itn  posterior  nnirgin  is  the 

L outer  and  lower  border  of  the  Bphenuidal  foramen;  its  upper  margin 

^  joins  the  orbital  plate  of  the  fi^nitiil  hone  ;  and  its  lower  margin  is  the 

[upper  border  of  the  spheoo-niaxillary  foramen.      Below   the  orbital 

Ifiurfaee  inwardly  a  variable  smaller  surface*  forms  part  of  the  epheno- 

niaxiflary  fossa.     The  angular  process  ^  of  the  *^veiii  wing  is  reeeivod 

in  the  notch  between  the  squaom  and  pynunid  of  the  temporal  bone, 

I  From  its  apex  a  variable  pointed  process,  the  sphenoidal  spine,*  is 

directed  downward,  and  abuts  against  the  entogienoid  tubercle  of  th© 

I  temporal  bone. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  great  wingi  extending  from  its  summit 
[to  the  end  of  the  angular  process,  is  semicircular,  bevelled  outward 
l-ahove  and  inward  below,  and  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  tlie 
fii|uainii  of  the  temponil  bone.  A  creacentic,  roughened  area  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  wing,  included  between  its  three  chief  surfaces, 
I iirtieulatcs  with  the  frontal  bone;  and  the  summit  is  bevelled  inwardly 
l^to  articulate  with  the  contiguous  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  pterygoid  processes/  two  on  each  side,  the  ento-  and  ecto- 
ptcrygoid  processes,  descend  nearly  vertically,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion forward,  from  beneath  the  great  wing  where  it  joins  the  body. 
LTliey  consist  of  a  pair  of  plates  conjoined  above  in  tront  and  Hcpanitcd 
idow  by  a  deep  angular  clefl,  the  pterygoid  notch/    The  ento- 
[ pterygoid  process^  is  long  and  narrow,  and  terminatcH  below^  in  the 
ibainular  process/  a  narrow  bar  bent  backward  and  outward  into  a 
[Jiook,  through  which  passes  the  tendon  of  the  palatal  tensor  muscle. 
Tlie  inner  surtace  of  the  entopteiygoid  ]>roccss  forms  the  lateral  boun- 
dary of  the   postnasal  orifice.      The   ectopterygoid   process*  is  a 
lAhorter  and  wider  plate  than  the  former,   from   the   conjunction  of 
[irhich  it    diverges   backward  and   outward.     Its   posterior   border  is 
J  thin  and  irregular,  and  is  often  variably  produced   into  one  or  two 
[Angular  poinls.     The  outer  surface  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  zygo- 
matic fossa,  anrl  gives  attachment  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
Through  the  divergence  of  the  ecto-  from  the  entopterygoid  process 
behind  is  formed  an  angular  niche,  the  pterygoid  fossa.'"     This  in  the 
articulated  skull  is  complett'd  by  the  clo^sure  of  the  pter^-goid  notch 
I  through    the   pyramidal    process   of    the   palate-bone.      The   fossa   is 
mainly  occupied  by  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.     To  its  inner  side 
the  root  of  the  entopterygoid  process  presents  an  elliptical  concave 


*  S*  orbitiitis.  '  S.  iphcnomaxillaris. 

♦  Spina  ^phenoiduH?^  »)r  annularis. 
"  IncUura  pu?rygoidi?a. 

*  Hiimulus  pterva:oideiL<< ;  proceaaua  uncmatu«. 

•  Esctemal  pterygoid  proeefi«  or  pkte, 

7 


*  Processus  ftngulnris. 

*  Proce'ij^us  pterygoldei. 

'  Internal  pt.  prooesa  or  plate. 

*«  Foesa  plerygoidea. 
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depression/  from  which  arises  the  palatal  tensor  muscle.  Sometimes  a 
groove  dcHcends  from  the  depression  to  the  hamular  process,  indi- 
cating the  course  of  the  muscle.  In  front  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
pterj'goid  processes,  extending  to  the  great  wing  and  body,  is  the 
spheno-maxillary  surface,  which  is  triangular,  and  forms  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  The  borders  of  the  pro- 
cesses, at  the  sides  of  the  pterygoid  notch,  are  roughened  to  articu- 
late with  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palate-bone.  From  the  inner 
side  of  the  root  of  the  entopteiygoid  process  projects  the  vaginal 
process,'  a  narrow  ledge,  extending  inwardly  beneath  the  sphenoidal 
body  to  articulate  with  the  vomer. 

Many  important  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
perfoliate  the  sphenoid  bone  on  each  side.  The  optic  foramen*  is  a 
short,  cylindrical  canal,  which  is  directed  from  the  cranial  cavity,  at 
the  side  of  the  body,  forward  and  outward  through  the  base  of  the 
small  wing  to  the  orbit.  It  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic 
artery. 

The  sphenoidal  foramen,^  the  largest  of  the  apertures  in  the 
sepamted  bone,  appears  as  the  club-shaped  sphenoidal  fissure  be- 
tween the  small  and  great  wings.  It  is  variably  elliptical  near  the 
body,  and  tapera  to  its  outer  extremity,  where  it  is  closed  by  the 
articulation  of  the  frontal  bone  with  both  wings.  It  communicates 
between  the  mcsoeranial  fossa  and  the  orbit,  and  gives  passage  to  the 
oculo-motor,  trochlear,  ophthalmic,  and  abducent  nerves,  and  the  oph- 
thalmic vein. 

The  rotund  foramen*  is  a  short,  cylindrical  canal,  which  pierces 
the  great  wing  a  little  way  behind  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphe- 
noidal foramen.  It  is  directed  forward  from  the  mesocranial  fossa, 
and  opens  below  the  latter  on  the  spheno-maxillary  surface.  It  gives 
passage  to  the  supramaxillary  nerve. 

The  oval  foramen,*  next  in  size  to  the  sphenoidal,  is  an  elliptical 
nole  in  the  inner  side  of  the  angular  process,  about  half  an  inch  be- 
hind and  a  little  outward  from  the  rotund  foramen.  It  opens  down- 
ward from  the  mesocranial  fossa,  behind  and  outward  from  the  ptery- 
goid proccHscs.     It  transmits  the  roots  of  the  inframaxillary  nerve. 

The  spinous  foramen,'  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding,  per- 
forates vertically  the  apex  of  the  angular  process,  and  transmits  the 
great  meningeal  vessels. 

The  pterygoid  canal*  is  a  narrow  passage  fore  and  aft  through 
the  root  of  the  pterygoid  processes.     It  commences  on  the  spheno- 


*  Fossa  Pcaphoidoa  or  navicularis.  *  Processus  vaginalis.  •  P.  opticum. 

*  F.  sphonoidale  ;  f.  lacerum  anterius ;  f.  orbitale  superior. 

*  F.  rotundum  ;  canalis  rotundus,  or  inaxillaris  superior. 

*  F.  ovale.  ^  F.  spinosum. 

*>  Vidian  foramen  ;  canalis  pterygoideus ;  c.  Vidianus ;  c.  recurrens. 
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maxillary  surface,  iuward  and  behind  the  exit  of  the  rotund  foramen, 
aud  opens  posteriorly  beneath  the  lingule,  contiguous  to  the  lacerate 
foramen.     It  transmits*  tlie  pt(Tygoi<l  nei-ve  and  vessels, 

The  pterygo-palatine  canal,'  smaller  tlmn  the  former,  is  formed 
by  a  groove  beneath  the  vaginal  process,  elnsed  helow  hy  apposition 
of  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate-lione.  It  runs  fore  an*l  aft 
frora  the  spheno-umxillary  fossa  to  the  roof  of  the  postnasal  oritiue, 
and  transmilB  the  pterygo-palaline  vessels  and  the  pharyngeal  nerve 
of  tlie  spherjo-palatine  ganglion. 

OeeaHiunally  a  tine  eanalj*  for  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve, 
piL^rces  the  angular  process  near  the  spinous  foramen :  but  commonly 
the  nerve  travei"ses  the  splieno-petrosal  suture. 

At   birth   the  sphenoid  bone  couBists  of  three  pieces,   which  are 
united  by  cartilage,  one  consisting  of  the  body  with  the  smaU  wings, 
and  the  otheit*  each  consisting  of  the  great 
wing  and  the  pterj-goid  processes  of  the  same  ^^'  ^* 

Bide*     The  bone  is  developed  from  seven  pairs  }  f 

of  0681^0  centreB,  whichj  with  the  exception 
,  of  one  pair,  make  their  appearance  in  the 
third  and  fourth  months  of  foetal  life.  The 
centres  are  as  follows:  a  pair  which  subse- 
quently coalesce  in  a  einglc  picce^  forming 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  named 
the  basis phenoid ;  a  second  pair  for  the 
Ungules  ;  a  third  pair  Avhich  unite  to  form 
the  fore  part  of  the  hodyr  named  the  pre- 
sphenoid ;  a  fourth  pair  for  the  great  wings 
with  the  ectopterygoid  proeeases,  named  the 
alisphenoids ;  a  fifth  for  the  small  wingst, 
termed  the  orbit osphenoids  ;  a  sixth  for 
the  enloptL-ryi^uid  processes,  distinguished  as 
the  pterygoids ;  and  a  seventh  pair,  which 
originate  after  birth,  named  the  spheno-turbinals,  and  subsequently 
becoming  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

The  first  os^sitic  centres  appear  in  the  alisphenoids  near  the  rotund 
fjfamen,  and  thence  grow  outward  in  the  great  wing  and  downward 
in  the  eelopterygoi<l  [»rocess.  The  entopter^^goid  ]>roeesses  originate 
from  independent  centres,  and  subsequently  i^oalesce  with  the  former 
Bear  the  middle  of  fcBtal  life.  In  some  animals  they  remain  separated 
ithe  pterygoid  bones.  The  orbitosphenoids  commence  to  ossify  after 
alispbenoids,  the  centres  making  their  appeamnee  as  V-like  islets 
embracing  the  optic  foramen  outwardly,  whence  they  grow  in  the  same 
direction.  Next  in  ordi-r  four  centres  appear  in  a  transverse  row,  of 
which  the  intermediate  pair  quickl^'^  unite  as  the  basisidienoid^  and 


INFERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  [NTKR- 
H  EDI  ATE  rOKTjOX  OF  THE  !*PHE- 
KQltJ  DONE  AT  BlRJHjLTJSSlSTlNO 
OF  THE  BODY  AND  SMALL  VfUiG^. 

1,  the  pr^phouoid;  2,  the  bfl«* 
sphenoid;  ft,  pit  between  tlie 
former  occupied  with  carti- 
lage; 4,  orbltofipbenoid  with 
optic  tommen ;  &,  the  linjfnle 
with  the  artlcvilaiJon  of  the 
greut  Vifing. 


*  Conali^  or  sulcus  ptcrygopnlntinus. 


^  Can  all  g  innominatus. 
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the  others,  as  the  lingcded,  soon  coalesce  with  it.  Then  follow  two 
centre?  for  the  presphenoid.  appearing  as  islets  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  •»ptic  foramina.  Growing  around  these,  they  join  the  orbito- 
sphenoi'K  and  sub:*equentlj  coalesce  with  each  other.  In  the  seventh 
month  the  basisphenoid  and  presphenoid  ankvlose ;  but  in  monkeys 
they  remain  separated  until  long  atler  birth,  and  in  many  lower  mam- 
mals even  to  a  still  later  period. 

Of  the  three  pieces  of  the  sphenoid  at  birth,  that  consisting,  of  the 
l»iy  and  small  wings  is  composed  of  the  basisphenoid,  lingules,  pre- 
sphenoid. and  t>rbitosphenoids,  all  ankylosed.  The  lateral  pieces,  con- 
sisting each  of  the  great  wing  and  pterygoid  processes  connected  with 
it,  are  composed  of  the  corresponding  alisphenoid  and  pterygoid  united 
together.  The  body  is  solid,  but  exhibits  a  variable  number  of  con- 
spicuous nutritious  foramina.  The  basisphenoidal  portion  is  cylindroid, 
and  includes  the  sella :  but  the  clivus  is  yet  cartilaginous,  and  remains 
in  this  <:*t>ndition  for  some  time  after  birth.  The  lingules  are  proportion- 
ately lar^,  and  are  more  conspicuous  than  later.  They  are  directed  back- 
ward  in  a  h«»k-like  process,  which  sustains  the  internal  carotid  artery 
as  it  enters  the  cranium.  Laterally,  they  are  connected  by  cartilage 
with  the  root  of  the  alisphenoids.  The  presphenoidal  portion  of  the 
boiiy  is  oval,  and  is  obliquely  ankylosed  with  the  upper  fore  part 
of  the  basisphenoidal  portion  and  laterally  with  the  small  wings,  of 
which  the  anterior  roots  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch.  The  body 
beneath  presents  an  obtuse  prominence,  in  which  is  a  trilateral  pit 
tapering  upward  and  backward  into  the  sella.  The  pit  is  occupied  by 
cartilage  remaining  from  that  originally  couuei'ting  the  basi-  and  pre- 
sphenoids.  and  dually  disappearing  at\er  birth.  The  prominence  con- 
tinues to  irn>w.  and  gradually  becomes  a  conspicuous  elliptical  process 
of  spon2A-  structure.  Shortly  after  birth  the  great  wings  ankyloee  with 
the  lin^ruWs.  and  later  form  an  additional  union  with  the  fore  part  of 
the  b«>iy. 

In  infancy  the  spheno-turbinals  *  appear  as  hollow  cones,  which 
occupy  the  an<j:ular  intervals  beneath  the  small  wings  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  interior  meiiian  process  of  the  body.  In  front  they  articulate 
with  the  ethmoid  bone.  an«i  later  become  ankylosed  with  it«  in  which 
condition,  when  the  ethm«>id  l>one  is  separated  tVom  the  others,  the 
sphen«>turbinals  proje<.'t  from  it  behind  as  a  pair  of  conical  proceesefl. 
The  sphen«>-turbinals  subsequently  coalesce  with  the  adjacent  sorfaces 
of  the  "-pbenoivial  Ixxiy.  and  by  further  growth  and  partial  absorption 
of  the  ci>ntiguous  parts  they  become  the  walls  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 
The  median  pnx-ess  of  the  bo»iy  Km^-ouios  the  partition  separating  the 
latter,  while  it  also  forms  the  rostrum  beneath  and  the  sphenoidal  crest 
in  front. 


^  Coma;i  5ph>f  coid^ilia :  •.)M^iculi  Beitini ;  cornvts  of  B^srtin ;  sphenoidal  spongy 
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PARIETAL   BONES. 

The  parietal  bone  *  joiuB  its  fellow  in  the  median  Hne^  and  with  it 
forms  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cranium.  It  is  a  square  plate  of  nearly 
uniform  tbicknessj  preftenting  for  examination  two  broad  surfaces  with 
four  borders  and  ani^iew. 

The  external  surface,  looking  outward  and  upward,  is  convex, 
comparativt'ly  even,  }>iit  more  elevated  centrally  in  the  parietal  emi- 
nence,'' which  is  especially  conspicuous  in  infancy,     ^"ear  the  middle 


Fio.  42. 

^1 


'^. 


p'Hpl' 


OrrcK  VIEW  or  the  left  pabietal  bone. 
upper  bt)rcicr;  2,  bevelled  lower  boHer.  which 
irticul&le^t  wUh  the  squnmiL  uf  the  temporal 
bone;  3,  anterior  border,  joiiiliig  the  frontal 
bmw;  1,  occipital  border;  5^  temporal  ridge:  (^ 
TetKnus  foramen;  7,  prolonged  autedur  lofcdor 
tn^e  Joining  the  BUmmit  of  the  great  wing  of 
thm  fplMOOld  bone;  8.  posterior  inferior  angle 
irtlnilaling  with  tbe  mutold  ^portioti  of  the 
temporal  botie. 


8*^ 


iKNEtt    VlEVf    OF    THE    t£FT    PARIETAL    BONE. 

1-4.  borders  correeponding  with  same  nuniben 
in  former  figure ;  5,  groove  fur  the  lougiludinal 
sinus,  and,  communicating  with  it.  a  venoua 
foramen ,  6 ;  7,  »,  i^nterior  and  posterior  inferior 
angles;  the  groove  on  the  latter  accommodateg 
tbe  lateral  sinufi.  The  arboresycent  Uoeii  oti  the 
linier  concave  stirface  of  the  btjne  indlcale 
grooves  for  the  great  meniugeal  vessels. 


it  is  crossed  ftre  and  at1t  by  a  variably  distinct  arehin<^  line,  the  tern* 
poral  ridge,  which  marks  the  upper  boundary  ul'  the  temi>und  fossa 
and  ^ives  attachment  to  the  temporal  ttiscia.  The  sui-face"  below 
furras  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  that  above  is  covered  by  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis. 

The  internal  surface  is  concave  and  marked  with  shallow  im- 
pressions, contbrndijg  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  It  also  ex- 
hibits arborescent  channels,  which  accommodate  the  i^reat  meiiiutjeal 
Teasels;  one  principal  Itranch  uscendiui^  from  the  lower  anterit>r  angle, 
and  another  from  near  tbe  middle  of  the  lower  border.  The  eoni- 
meneement  of  the  former  branch  is  sometimes  for  a  short  distance 
converted  into  a  complete  canal.     Along  the  upper  border  of  the  bone 


1  Os  p&rietAle. 


'  Tuber  parielale. 


»  Pknutn  tetDpomle. 
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is  a  shallow  groove  for  the  longitudioal  sinus,  the  groove  being  more 
obvious  in  the  conjoined  bones. 

The  superior  border  of  the  parietal  is  thick,  straight,  and  strongly 
dentatcd  for  articulation  with  the  opposite  bone.  The  anterior  border, 
also  nearly  straight  and  strongly  dentated,  is  slightly  bevelled,  out- 
wardly above  and  inwardly  below,  to  accord  with  the  contiguous 
border  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  posterior  border,  less  regular  in  its 
course,  is  deeply  dentated  to  articulate  with  the  occipital  bone.  The 
inferior  border,  for  the  most  part  thinner  than  the  others,  consists 
of  three  portions.  The  intermediate  portion  is  arched  and  deeply 
bevelled  outwardly  to  a  sharp  edge,  which  is  overlapped  by  the  tem- 
poral squama.  The  front  portion  is  formed  by  the  somewhat  prolonged 
antero-inferior  angle,  which  is  also  bevelled  outwardly  and  overlapped 
by  the  summit  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing.  The  back  portion,  formed 
by  the  postero-inferior  angle,  is  thick  and  dentated  for  articulation 
with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  its  inner  surface 
is  grooved  for  the  lateral  sinus.  Near  the  postero-superior  angle 
there  is  frequently  a  small  aperture,  the  parietal  foramen,^  which 
communicates  with  the  diploe,  and  often,  also,  with  the  interior  of 
the  cranium,  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein. 

The  parietal  in  its  production  is  one  of  the  purely  membrane  bones, 
and  is  developed  from  a  single  centre,  which  appears  about  the  seventh 
week  of  foetal  life  in  the  position  of  the  parietal  eminence.  At  birth 
the  bone  appears  as  a  simple  plate,  most  prominent  and  thickest  at  the 
centre,  whence  the  osseous  fibres  radiate  to  the  borders,  where  many 
of  them  project  in  spicules. 

THE   FRONTAL   BONE. 

The  frontal  bone '  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium,  and  con- 
sists of  a  frontal  plate,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  forehead,  and  a 
pair  of  orbital  plates,  which  extend  horizontally  backward  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  former  over  the  orbits. 

The  frontal  plate '  externally  is,  for  the  most  part,  evenly  convex 
and  smooth,  and  is  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  On  each  side 
it  exhibits  a  slightly  greater  prominence,  the  frontal  eminence,*  vari- 
able in  different  individuals,  and  most  conspicuous  in  infancy,  when  it 
is  commonly  a  striking  feature.  The  bone,  also,  occasionally  exhibits  a 
slight  median  elevation,  which  corresponds  with  its  early  separation  into 
two,  and  traces  of  the  original  suture  sometimes  remain  at  the  lower 
part.  Below,  the  surface  terminates  on  each  side  in  a  curved  ridge, 
the  supraorbital  arch,*  which  becomes  more  narrow  and  prominent 
outwardly,  and  forms  the  upper  border  of  the  orbital  entrance.     The 

^  Foramen  parietale.  *  Os  frontis ;  o.  sincipitis. 

•  Frontal  portion  ;  pars  frontalis,  perpcndicularis,  or  ascendens. 

*  Tuber  frontale.  *  Orbital  arch ;  margo  supraorbitalis. 
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irch  torminates  in  the  internal  and  external  angular  processes, 
[>f  whieb  the  former  is  little  prcKlucetl,  is  thin,  ex  to  rids  biickwanl,  and 
larticulatos  with  the   lachrymal   bone;    while   the   latter  is  thick  and 
I  prominent,  ami   m  serrated  at  the  end  to  articulate  with  the  raalar 
bone.     The  interval  of  tlie   internal   angular  processes  is  a  serrated, 
I  crescentie  eui-face,  the  nasal  notch,  which  articuhites  with  the  nasal 
[ami  maxillary  boiieB.    From  its  middle  behind  there  projects  downward 
[snd  forward  a  narrow  process  of  variable  length,  the  nasal  spine/ 
["whieh   articulates  with  the  ethmoid  nasal  plate  behind  and  with  the 
inasal  bones  in  front.       From  each  side  of  the  spine  is  retleeted  out- 
Iwardly  a  scroll-like  plate,  the  nasal  ala/  which  contributes  to  form 
[the  anterior  elope  of  the  roof  of  the 
I  nasal  cavity  and  contiguous  portion 
of  ^he  frontal  sinus  ;  it  articulates  in 
'  front  with  the  nasal  bones,  and  out- 
[ward  and  behind  with  the  maxillary 
und  ethmoid  bones.      From  the  ex- 
ternal   angular    process    the    tem- 
poral   ridge    ounces    upward    and 
backward,    defining    the    tore    part 
of  the  temporal  fossa  from  the  sur- 
face  of   the    forehead,   and    giving 
attachment  to  the  temporal  fascia. 
Above   the  supraorbital   arch  is  an 
obtuse  curved  eminence,  the  super- 
ciliary   ridge,*    for    the    eyebrow, 
variably   prominent,   and   gradually 
subsiding    outwardly.       Its    projui- 
Dence  is  due  to  the  projection  of  a 
cavity,  the  frontal  sinus,  within  the 
bone.     The  ridges  of  the  two  sides 

conjoin  just  above  the  nasal  notch  in  a  flat  or  slightly-depressed  median 
eminence,  named  the  glabella,*  corresponding  with  the  gniooth  surface 
between  the  eyebrows.  Near  the  middle  of  the  supraorbital  arch, 
mostly  inwardly,  is  an  aperture  or  a  notch  converted  into  one  by  a 
lent,  the  supraorbital  foramen,*  for  the  passage  of  correspond- 
►  vessels  and  nerve.  Opening  into  the  foramen,  or  near  it,  there  is 
'  commonly  to  be  observed  a  smaller  one  for  the  passage  of  a  vein  from 
ibe  diploe. 

The  internal  sui'face  of  the  frontal   plate  is  deeply  concave,  and 
everywhere  marked  with  impressions  and  ridges,  conforming  to  the 


*  MuTi^o  tinsiiliB,  ■  Processus  na^Alia ;  spina  nasalia. 

*  Alu  ipmw  DHHaliB.  *  Arena  fiuperciliam. 

•  Nasnl  i'minenc<?  or  bosF  ;  inferior  or  middle  fromid  etninenee  or  boss. 

•  Incisura  or  iV^mraen  supraorbitnle  ;  supraorbital  nutcb. 


Ejcternal  view  op  the  front  At  eoNR. 
1,  position  of  the  fronlal  eminence ;  2,  super- 
elUary  ridge-  3.  supraorbit&l  tach;  4,  5. 
external  and  internal  nngulor  processes ;  6, 
snpraorbital  notch  or  foramen;  7,  glabeUJL; 
8.  temporal  ridge ;  9.  nasal  spine. 
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convoluted  surface  of  the  cerebrum.    In  the  median  line  is  a  groove,' 

wide  and  feebly  marked  above,  and 
Fig.  44.  becoming  narrower  and  more  dis- 

tinct below,  where  it  is  defined  by 
elevated  margins  which  unite  in 
the    frontal    crest,'    a    variably 
g"  V  j  I^^^^^^B^      prominent,  narrow  ridge,  descend- 

^      '^  .^l^^^^^^^Bfe      ing  and  ending  at  the  ethmoidal 

notch.  The  groove  lodges  the  fore 
part  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
its  margins  and  frontal  crest  give 
attachment  to  the  cerebral  falx. 
Below  the  frontal  crest  is  a  little 
groove,  which,  by  apposition  with 
the  ethmoid  bone,  is  converted  into 
a  blind  pit'  or  a  short  canal,  giving 
passage  to  a  vein  from  the  nose  to 
the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  pos- 
terior border  of  the  frontal  plate 
is  thick  and  strongly  serrated,  is 
slightly  bevelled  inwardly  above, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  outwardly 
at  the  sides,  for  articulation  with 
the  parietal  bones.  Below,  the 
border  widens  to  a  triangular 
rough  surface,  which  articulates 
with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone. 

The  orbital  plates*  extend,  in 
a  vaulted  manner,  horizontally  from 
the  supraorbital  arches  to  the  small 
wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which  they  form  the  roofs  of  the 
orbits.  They  ai'e  much  thinner  than  the  frontal  plate,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  rectangular  interval,  the  ethmoidal  notch,*  which  is 
occupied  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  upper 
surface  is  convex,  and  deeply  marked  by  impressions  of  cerebral  con- 
volutions, while  the  inferior  surface  is  concave  and  even,  and  forms  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  orbital  cavity.  A  deeper  recess,*  within  the  ex- 
ternal angular  process,  lodges  the  lachrymal  gland ;  and  a  small,  shallow 
pit '  situated  above  the  internal  angular  process  accommodates  the  pulley 
of  the  trochlearis  muscle.  The  outer  border  of  the  orbital  plate  ar- 
ticulates with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the  posterior 


Internal  view  of  the  frontal  bone.  1, 
grroove  for  the  longitudinal  slnuH,  narrowing 
below  on  the  frontal  crest;  2,  in  the  eth- 
moidal notch ;  3,  superior  dcntated  border, 
articulating  with  the  parietal  bones;  4,  pos- 
terior border  of  the  orbital  plate  5,  which 
Joins  the  hmiill  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone : 
6,  irregular  inner  border  of  the  same  plate 
which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  eth- 
moidal sinuses;  7,  points  to  the  position  of 
the  ethmoidal  foramina;  8,  na^al  spine;  9, 
thick  rough  border  articulating  with  the  great 
wing  of  the  splienoid  bone ;  10,  refers  to  the 
black  spot,  which  indicates  the  position  of  a 
fossa  for  the  pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle ; 
to  its  outer  side  is  the  supraorbital  notch ; 
U,  internal  angular  process,  and  entrance 
to  the  frontal  sinus;  12,  external  angular 
process. 


*  Sulcus  eagittalis. 
»  Fornmcn  coocum. 

*  Incisura  ethmoidalii. 


•  Crista  frontalis. 

*  Plana  orbitalia ;  partes  orbitales. 
•  Fossa  lachryraalis.  »  Fossa  trochlearis. 


I 
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order  with  the  email  wing,  completing  th^i  sphenoidal  foramen  out* 
wardly.  The  inner  border  iieluw  exhiljit w  n  numhcr  uf  tsbullow  reeeeet^s, 
which,  hy  articulation  with  the  oetethmoid,  eomplett?  the  contiguous 
ethmoidal  sinuses.  Crossing  this  border  transverseh' uru  two  grooves, 
whieb,  hy  apposition  of  the  ethmoid  bonei  form  tlie  pre-  and  post* 
ethmoidal  foramina.  At  tbe  fore  part  of  the  same  border  m  the 
outlet  of  the  frontal  siuu^,  a  large  cavity  which  occupies  ibc  interior 
of  the  bone,  extending  outwardly  above  the  Kii]>raorbilal  arch  witliiu 
tbe  position  of  the  superciliary  ridge.  The  frontal  sinuses  arc  of 
variable  wixe,  and  increase  with  the  advance  of  age.  Tbcy  extend 
upward  and  outward  in  the  frontal  plate^  and  backward  in  the  orbital 
plates,  and  are  separated  by  a  mostly  uu^ymmetrieai  partition.  They 
otlen  dirter  in  size  on  the  two  sides,  and  are  occasional ly  subdivided 
by  one  or  two  partial  partitions.  The  outlet  of  eacb  sinus,  named  tbe 
infundibulum,  descends  within  the  internal  angular  process,  and,  in 
the  articulated  fix^ntal  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  opens  into  the  middle 
naeal  meatus. 

The  frorjtal  plate  of  tbe  frontal  hone  consists  of  a  nearly  uniform 
layer  of  spongy  substance,  enclosed  by  the  compact  layers,  of  which 
tbe  external  is  the  thicker,  while  tbe  orbital  plates  and  the  walls  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  consist  mainly  of  compact  substance. 

The  frontal  bone  is  produced  in  fibro-conneetivo  tissue,  and  is  de- 
veloped  fr<jm  two  centres,  which  nuike  tbcir  appearance  about  the 
eeventh  week  of  fcetal  life,  one  on  each  side  above  the  supraorbital 
irch,  whence  ossification  extends  upward  in  the  frontal  plate  and  back- 
wt\ri\  in  the  orbital  plate.  At  birth  tbe  iione  consists  of  two  pieces, 
wn-esporiding  with  tbe  halves  of  tbe  frontal  at  nmturity,  cutmeeted 
in  the  median  line,  but  separated  by  a  wide  membranous  interval  at 
tbe  upper  ailjacent  angles.  The  frontal  eminences  are  conspicuous, 
but  the  superciliary  ridges  and  frontal  sinuses  do  not  yet  appear. 
Ankylosis  of  the  two  pieces  oeeur^s  during  the  6rst  year,  commencing 
at  the  glabella  and  proceeding  upward,  but  the  union  is  not  com- 
pleted until  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  or  later.  Sometimes 
the  pieces  remain  permanently  distinct ^  united  by  suture,  represent- 
ing the  normal  condition  in  some  animals  in  which  there  are  two 
frontals. 

The  frontal  sinuses  begin  to  make  their  appearance  about  the  second 
or  third  year,  and  are  produced  by  the  gradual  absorptiun  of  spongy 
iubsftance,  commencing  in  the  internal  angnlar  processes  and  proceeding 
upwaixl.  Later  they  enlarge  by  expansion  forwani,  giving  rise  to  the 
BHperciliary  ridges.  They  continue  to  increase  even  after  maturity, 
extending  upwani  and  outward  along  the  supraorbital  arch  and  back- 
ward within  the  orbital  plates*  Rarely  Ibey  reitiuin  small  or  altogether 
undeveloped.  They  reach  a  greater  degree  of  development  in  tbe  male 
than  in  the  female. 
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Fig.  46. 


THE    ETHMOID   BONE. 

The  ethmoid  bone  *  in  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  craniam,  in 
advance  of  the  sphenoid  and  beneath  the  frontal  bone.  It  occupies  the 
face  between  the  orbits,  and  chiefly  enters  into  the  construction  of  the 

upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  only  a 
small  portion  contributes  to  the  cranial  cav- 
ity. It  is  a  light,  cuboidal  bone,  and  consists 
of  a  median  vertical  plate,  named  the  mes- 
ethmoid,  which  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
horizontal  portion,  the  ciibriform  plate, 
with  a  pair  of  lateral  cellular  masses,  named 
the  ectethmoids. 

The  mesethmoid,'  for  the  most  part, 
enters  into  the  partition  of  the  nose  as  the 
nasal  plate,  while  the  smaller  portion  projects 
into  the  cranial  cavity  as  the  ethmoidal  crest 
The  nasal  plate '  occupies  a  median  po- 
sition in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  parti- 
tion, of  which  it  forms  about  one-third.  It 
is  broad,  thin,  and  smooth  except  at  the 
upper  part,  where  it  is  marked  by  descend- 
ing and  divergent  grooves,  which  proceed 
from  the  inner  series  of  foramina  of  the 
cribriform  plate  for  the  olfactory  nerves. 
The  fore  part  is  extended  in  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  upper  border  articulates  with  the 
frontal  nasal  spine,  sometimes  reaching  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  lower, 
somewhat  thickened  border,  joins  the  septal  cartilage.  The  posterior 
border  is  thin,  and  articulates  with  the  sphenoidal  crest,  while  the 
lower  border  articulates  with  the  vomer. 

The  ethmoidal  crest  *  projects  from  the  middle  of  the  cribriform 
plate  into  the  cranium,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  cerebral  falx.  It  is  most  prominent  in  front,  where  it  forms  a 
knob  of  variable  shape  and  size,  and  thence  slants  away  behind  in  a 
narrow  ridge.  From  its  fore  part  project  two  little  wing-like  or 
alar  processes,^  which  rest  against  the  frontal  bone  and  partially 
include  a  narrow  pit,  the  ccecal  foramen.* 

The  cribriform  plate  ^  extends  from  the  base  of  the  ethmoidal 
crest  on  each  side  to  join  the  ectethmoids,  occupying  the  ethmoidal 
notch  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  articulating  with  the  inner  borders  of  its 
orbital  plates.     Its  lower  surface  is  directed  into  the  nasal  cavities,  and 


Upper  view  of  the  ethmoid 
BONE.  1.  orbital  plate  of  the  ect- 
ethmoid;  2.  posterior  imperfo- 
rate extremity  of  the  cribriform 
plate;  3,  ethmoidal  crest;  on 
each  side  the  olfactory  fossa  with 
foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate, 
and  in  advance  the  alar  pro- 
cesses: 4,  anterior  extremity  of 
the  na^al  plate;  b,  ethmoidal 
sinuses. 


>  Os  ethmoidcs. 

•  Lamina  perpendicularis. 

^  Processus  alares. 


*  Median  ethmoid ;  prefrontal. 

*  Crista  ethmoidalis ;  crista  galli. 

*  F.  coecum.  ^  Lamina  cribrosa. 
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forms  the  middle  portion  of  their  roof  on  each  side  of  tho  nasal  plate. 
Its  upper  surface  m  directed  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  is  depres.HctJ  on 
each  side  of  the  crest  to  form  the  olfactory  fossa,  whicli  a^i-oinniodalea 
the  olfactory  bulb.  Within  the  fossa  the  plate  is  pierced  with  numer- 
ous foramina,  which  conimuijicate  with  the  nasal  cavity  on  each  side 
and  transmit  the  olfactory  nerves,  A  larger  aperture  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  fossa  gives  passage  to  the  nasal  l>ranch  of  the  ophthalmic  nei-ve* 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  plate,  less  flepressed  and  mostly  iinper- 
fi>rat€,  articulates  with  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  splienoid  bone. 

The  ectethmoids^'  or  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  aro 
eeparatcd  from  the  nasal  plate  by  a  narrow  ibre  and  aft  passage  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities.  They  are  of  rectangular  shape,  and 
enclose  a  number  of  iiTegular  vacuities,  the  ethmoidal  sinuses/ 
which  ai'e  separated  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  group.  In  the 
ncent  condition  they  are  lined  with  raucous  membrane,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  nasal  cavities,  of  which  they  are  accessory  chambers.  In 
the  separated  bone  they  are  more  or  less  exposed  along  the  borders, 
?ially  in  front  and  outwardly  above.     Articulated,  they  aro  closed 

'in  front  by  the  apposition  of  the  lachrymal  and  maxillary  hones,  above 
by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  behind  by  the  tiphenoid  and 
palate  bones,  and  below  by  the  maxillap.  Otitwnrdh'  the  ectethinoid 
is  defined  by  the  smooth,  rectangular  orbital  plate,'  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit ;  articuiating  in  front  with 
the  lachrymal  bone,  behind  with  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bone,  above 
with  the  frontal,  and  below  with  the  maxilla,  Inwanih'  the  ecteth- 
moid  presents  a  convex,  uneven,  and  rough  surface  *  directed  in  the 
nasal  cavity  towards  the  nasal  plate.  For  more  than  half  its  length 
behind  it  is  divided  by  a  deep  passage,  the  superior  nasal  meatus, 
nrhieh  eljints  downward  and  backward,  and  is  overhung  l>y  a  thin 
curving  plate,  the  supraturbinal,*  of  the  nose.  Into  the  meatus  the 
posterior  ethmoidal  sinuses  o[»en  by  several  apertures.  Not  unfre- 
quently  above  the  former  there  is  a  shorter  chauncl  extending  to  the 
back  part  of  the  bone. 

The  lower  part  of  the  eetethmoid  fonns  a  conspicuous  scroll  the 
mesoturbinal/  of  the  noee,  extending  fore  and  aft,  and  overhanging 
be  middle  nasal  meatus.      The  anterior  extremity  is  rounded  and 
the  posLerior  is  tapering  and  attached  at  the  end  to  the  palate 

^  bone.  The  surface  directed  inwardly  is  convex  and  rough ;  that  out- 
wardly is  concave,  and  fonns  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  meatus ;  and 


'  Lateral  ethmoidfi ;  elhnio-turbin&U ;  bhjri  ntbi ;  prefronUls. 

'  C^IIuIjb  ethmoidales.  *  Oe  plMiuni ;  eetethmoid  ;  lamliia  papyncea* 

*  Lamina  conchaiiim, 

*  Superior  tmliliiftted  bone ;  «up.  Apongy  bone ;   o«  lurbmatum  or  iponf^ovaoi 
mp,]  ectoUirbiiia] ;  ooncha  vuperior ;  c.  MorgngnuinA. 

*  Middle  turbinmldd  bone ;  middle  ipoogy  bone ;  os  turbimUum  or  ipongiofttin 
mcdiuiD ;  eodotatbiQal ;  eoiicba  mediJiM 
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the  lower  free  border  is  everted,  variably  thickened,  spongy,  and  rough. 
The  upper  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ectethmoid  is  perforated 
by  numerous  fine  canals,  which  descend  from  the  outer  series  of  foram- 
ina of  the  cribriform  plate.  The  canals  transmit  the  olfactory  nerves 
to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  middle  turbinals,  and  are  com- 
monly more  or  less  incomplete  or  open  inwardly  in  their  course.  The 
fore  part  of  the  ectethmoid  extends  in  advance  of  the  middle  turbinal. 


Fio.  46. 


Fio.  47. 


7  3  4  8 

Left  side  view  of  the  ethmoid  bone.    1,  orbl-  Inner  view  of  the  right  ectethmoid.    1, 

tal  plate ;  2,  anterior  ethmoidal  blnuses ;   3,  the  cribriform  plate ;  2,  the  supraturblnal ;    8, 

mesoturbinal ;  4,  uncinate  process ;  5,  ethmoidal  mesoturbinal ;    4,  supranasal   meatus ;    5,  a 

crest;  n.  alar  process ;  7,  nasal  plate;  8. 9, position  shorter  meatus  occasionally  present;  6.  part 

of  the  pre-  and  postethmoidal  foramina.  of  the  coecal  pit 


and  encloses  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses.  Above,  it  joins  the  fVontal 
nasal  spine,  and  thence  outwardly  articulates  with  the  nasal  process 
of  the  maxilla  and  with  the  lachrymal  bone.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  ectethmoid,  in  the  outer  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  a  narrow  plate, 
the  uncinate  process/  descends  to  join  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the 
turbinal  bone,  the  two  serving  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  the  maxillary 
antrum. 

In  the  articulated  bone  the  fVontal  sinus  communicates  by  a  pas- 
sage, the  infundibulum,  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses,  and  with 
these  opens  by  two  or  throe  apertures  into  the  middle  nasal  meatus. 

The  nasal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  frequently  unsymmetrical, 
being  more  or  less  bent  to  either  side.  The  turbinals,  also,  are  fre- 
quently unsymmetrically  developed  on  the  two  sides,  and  mostly  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  one  another. 

According  to  Sappey,  the  ethmoid  bone  is  developed  from  four 
centres  of  ossification,  one  for  each  ectethmoid  and  two  for  the  mes- 
ethmoid.  The  ectethmoid  commences  ossification  about  the  middle 
of  foetal  life,  starting  centrally,  an<l  proceeding  in  the  production  of 
the  sinuses,  orbital  plate,  and  turbinals.  Ossification  commences  in 
the  mescthrnoid,  after  birth,  from  a  pair  of  centres  which  appear  in 


*  r.  uncinatus  or  hamatus ;  naso- turbinal. 


Flo.  4a 


quel 

■    tioi 

H   or  t 
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Iheoce  ezteads  im  tli«er«^t  mod  enbriform  platt\  and  H»uhsiH|nentiy  itrto 
the  Basail  plate.  The  eelelhmiMiis  unite  with  the  meHutbiiioid  thmui^h 
tbe  cribriform  plate  towards  the  end  of  the  fir»t  year  alter  birth. 
XJnUke  I  be  frtmial  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  ethmoidal  Hinu^es  are 
directly  produced,  and  not  formed  through  the  8ub.Hetiyeni  abtjorplian 
of  spongy  substance  ad  in  the  former. 

THE  TEMPORAL  BONES. 

The  temporal  bone'  contains  within  its  interior  the  chief  pint  inn  of 
the  organ  of  hearing;  and  with  it  the  lower  ja^iwjirticuhiteH.  It  oc*«'ij|iie8 
the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  craiiiuni,  and  extends  iti wurdly  to  nrjir 
ita  centi^u  Ifc  is  enclosed  by  the  sphenoid  bono  in  fVont,  the  ot-cipittU  be- 
hind, and  the  parietal  above.  For  convenience  of  study  and  refurejiee  it 
is  divided  into  the  squaiiiousj 
mastoid,  and  petrous  por- 
tions, though  these  do  not 
accord  with  the  original  sep- 
aration of  the  bone  into 
pieces,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently described. 

Tbe    squamous     por- 

tion  *  i&  the  outer  fore  purt 

of  the  bone,  and  is  dctiiK  d 

ind    Irom    the    mastoid 

jsortion  by  a  ridge  curving 

from    in   front   of  the  ear 

backwiirrl  and  upwanl.     It 

mainly  consists  of  an  iiTeg- 

nlar  oval  or  nearly  circular 

upright  iH?ale-like  plate,  the 

squama,  which,  along  the 

greater  part  of  its  free  bor* 

der,  is  deeply  bevelled  away 

invrardly   to  a  thin,  sharp 

edge,  and  overlaps  the  coo- 

Ijgaoiis  bevelled  Iforders  of  the  parietal  and  vpbenciid  iiooak    Tba  outer 

-tarface,  a  nearly  vertical  plane,  formii  part  of  Ihe  lewporal  fotiA*    Tbo 

inner  surface  within  tbe  bevelled  l>onJer  in  eoocarc,  mnA  winmffif  im* 

pressed  by  the  contiguous  cerebml  eofirolisiioiiiu  Itirfmhty  iwiH^  |iaml* 

lei  with  the  anterior  and  upper  border  ia  a  jgiiMMro  Ibr  Uw  gr^at  m'fdfi* 

g<*ai  vesi^ek.    From  the  lower  part  of  tbeafttana  ovlirafdljf  jfft^fU  ilm 

zygomatic  process,*  a  horiioatal  bar.  wUdi  wfrirngB  hf  a  h(tmA  \mm 


«Pmi 


iIi>E.  t,  tquuiiA  ;  %  BMbold  porlkrti;  %,  mpK%  td  thtf 
pvtrou* parucm :  4.i7vonAitc  proem;  b,0mMAA  fcioai 
€.  prcclcnold  tatPCfvrle;  7,  glcnokl  SMiif*;  %, 
|»oe«a;  %  fatek  put  c<  aifMtrk  Umm,  1», 
fofmmen ;  11.  ^ni9«il«  ptel*  tmmAitm  ih*  nsH^  aai 
•odilorr  nfocoM;  IX MdUory  MMBii  IHilflflM  p»> 
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the  lower  free  border  is  everted,  variably  thickened,  spongy,  and  roagh. 
The  upper  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ectethmoid  is  perforated 
by  numerous  fine  canals,  which  descend  from  the  outer  series  of  foram- 
ina of  the  cribriform  plate.  The  canals  transmit  the  olfactory  nerves 
to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  middle  turbinals,  and  are  com- 
monly more  or  less  incomplete  or  open  inwardly  in  their  course.  The 
fore  part  of  the  ectethmoid  extends  in  advance  of  the  middle  tarbinal, 

Pio.  46. 


Fio.  47. 


7  3  4  8 

Left  SIDE  >1EW  OP  TIIE  ETHMOID  BONE.     1,  Orbi-        Inner  VIEW  OP  THE  RIGHT  ECTETHMOID.      1« 

tal  plate ;  2,  anterior  ethmoidal  blnuses ;  3,  the  cribriform  plate :  2,  the  supraturfolnal ;  S, 
mesoturbinal ;  4.  uncinate  process :  5,  ethmoidal  mesoturbinal ;  4,  supranasal  meatus;  6,  a 
crest:  G.  alar  process;  7,  nasal  plate;  8. 9, position  shorter  meatus  occasionally  present;  6.  part 
of  the  pre-  and  postethmoidal  foramina.  of  the  ccscal  pit 


and  encloses  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses.  Above,  it  joins  the  frontal 
nasal  spine,  and  thence  outwardly  articulates  with  the  nasal  process 
of  the  maxilla  and  with  the  lachrymal  bone.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  ectethmoid,  in  the  outer  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  a  narrow  plate, 
the  uncinate  process,'  descends  to  join  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the 
turbinal  bone,  the  two  serving  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  the  maxillary 
antrum. 

In  the  articulated  bone  the  fVontal  sinus  communicates  by  a  pas- 
sage, the  infundibulum,  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses,  and  with 
these  opens  by  two  or  three  apertures  into  the  middle  nasal  meatus. 

The  nasal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  frequently  unsymmetrical, 
being  more  or  less  bent  to  either  side.  The  turbinals,  also,  are  fre- 
quently unsymmotrically  developed  on  the  two  sides,  and  mostly  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  one  another. 

According  to  Sappey,  the  ethmoid  bone  is  developed  from  four 
centres  of  ossification,  one  for  each  ectethmoid  and  two  for  the  mes- 
ethmoid.  The  ectethmoid  commences  ossification  about  the  middle 
of  foetal  life,  starting  centrally,  and  proceeding  in  the  production  of 
the  sinuses,  orbital  plate,  and  turbinals.  Ossification  commences  in 
the  mesethmoid,  after  birth,  from  a  pair  of  centres  which  appear  in 


*  P.  uncinatus  or  hamatus ;  naso-turbinal. 
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I  the  fore  pin-t  of  the  crest.  The  centres  speedily  unite,  and  ossification 
thence  extends  in  the  crest  and  cnbrifurm  plate,  and  subHequently  into 
the  nasal  plate.  The  ectetbmoids  unite  with  the  meHethmoid  tlvrouu^h 
llie  cribritbrm  plate  towards  the  end  of  the  tirtit  year  after  birth. 
Unlike  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  ethmoidal  sinuses  are 
directly  produced,  and  not  tbrrne^l  through  the  subsefiuent  absorption 
of  spongy  substance  as  iu  the  former. 

THE  TEMPORAL  BONES. 

The  temporal  bone^  contains  within  its  interior  the  chief  portion  of 
the  organ  of  hearing ;  and  with  it  the  lower  jaw  artieulateH,  It  oci-uiiies 
the  lower  pai*t  of  the  side  of  the  craniuni,  and  extends  inwardly  to  tiear 
its  centre.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  sphenoid  hone  in  front,  the  occipital  be- 
hind, ami  the  parietal  above.  For  convenience  of  study  and  reference  it 
is  divided  into  the  squamous, 
mastoid,  and  petrous  por- 
tions, though  these  do  not 
accord  with  the  original  sep- 
amtioo  of  the  bone  into 
pieces,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently <1  escribed. 

The  squamous  por- 
tion'  is  the  outer  tore  part 
of  the  bone,  and  is  dehned 
l>ehind  from  the  mastoid 
portion  by  a  ridge  cun'ing 
tVom  in  front  of  the  ear 
backward  and  upward.  It 
mainly  consists  of  an  irreg- 
ular oval  or  nearlv  circular 

.    *^  External  VIEW  OP  THE  TEMPORAL  BONE  OF  THE  BIGHT 

upright   scale-like   platO^  the     eiUE.    l,  *quama  :  2.  mastoid  portluQ:  3.  apex  of  the 
squama     whit^h     alun^^   the     P^t^ou^  pari ioii,  4,  xygomfttlc  process ;  5,  glenoid  foasa; 

greater  part  ol  its  tree  bor-    ppjcesi  9,  back  pun  of  digastric  fo*«ai  10,  mftstoid 

der,  is  deeply  bevelled  away     fi^'ranJt" ;  n.  tympauie  plate  ronnltig  the  vugioal  and 
.  ,  *       iiuditory  procesBe* ;  12,  auditory  meaitiis;  13,  styloid  pro- 

Ill  ward  ly    to    a    thin,   8harp     cess;  ll,  flight  impressiouol  Uie  deep  temporal  artery, 

edge^  and  overlaps  the  con- 
tiguous bevelled  borders  of  the  parietal  and  nphenoid  bones*  The  outer 
'  Kurfftce,  a  nearly  vertieul  plane,  fornix  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  The 
inner  surface  within  the  bevelled  bonier  is  concavei  and  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  contiguoua  cerebral  eonvnlutiouH,  Running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  anterior  an<l  upper  border  in  a  jLcrnove  for  the  great  menin- 
geal vessels.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  Hcjnama  outwardly  projects  the 
Zjfl^omatic  process,-  a  horizontal  bar,  which  springs  by  a  broad  base 


*  Os  tempnria,  tem|iorutti,  or  tt^mporule. 

•  Processiia  zygoniaticus ;  p.  juguUs, 


*  Furs  s^^uamosa. 
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fixiin  above  the  articulation  of  the  mandible,  thence  curves  outward 
and  forward,  and  ends  in  a  slightly  expanded  and  serrated  extremity, 
which  articulates  with  the  malar  bone.  From  the  upper  border 
of  the  zygomatic  process  a  ridge  curves  backward  and  upward  over 
the  ear-passage,  defining  the  squama  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
bone. 

Beneath  the  squama,  and  extending  outwardly  under  the  base  of 
the  zygomatic  process,  is  the  articulation  for  the  lower  jaw,  consisting 
of  the  glenoid  fossa  and  articular  eminence.  The  glenoid  fossa  ^  is  a 
transverse,  elliptical  concavity,  which  is  defined  behind  by  the  glenoid 
fissure.'  The  articular  eminence '  in  front  of  the  former  is  a  trans- 
verse ridge,  variably  thick  and  convex  fore  and  aft,  and  slightly  con- 
cave to  straight  from  side  to  side.  Its  outer,  somewhat  more  promi- 
nent extremity  is  the  preglenoid  tubercle.  The  outer  back  part 
of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  extended  on  a  variable,  flattened  conical  process, 
the  postglenoid  tubercle ;  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fossa  is 
also  prolonged  on  a  process,  the  entoglenoid  tubercle,  which  abuts 
against  the  sphenoidal  spinous  process.  In  advance  of  the  articular 
eminence  a  small  surface,  looking  downward,  forms  part  of  the  zygo- 
matic fossa. 

The  mastoid  portion*  of  the  temporal  bone  is  situated  behind  the 
squama,  from  which  it  is  separated  at  the  upper  border  by  a  notch, 
which  receives  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  It  is  prolonged 
downward  in  a  conspicuous  nipple-shaped  prominence,  the  mastoid 
process,^  from  which  the  portion  of  the  bone  is  named.  The  process 
is  laterally  compressed,  and  is  roughened  behind  and  at  the  point  for 
muscular  attachment.  Inward  to  the  process  is  a  deep  fore  and  aft 
groove,  the  digastric  fossa,*  which  gives  origin  to  the  digastric  muscle. 
Between  the  fossa  and  the  inner  border  of  the  bone  is  a  narrow  furrow,' 
which  is  traversed  by  the  occipital  artery. 

Internally,  the  mastoid  portion  extends  from  behind  the  position  of 
the  petrous  portion,  where  it  is  concave,  and  for  the  most  part  occupied 
by  a  variably  deep  groove,  which  accommodates  the  lateral  sinus.  The 
free  boixler  is  thick  and  rough,  and  articulates  with  the  parietal  bone 
above  and  the  occipital  bone  behind  and  below.  Near  or  at  the  pos- 
torior  border,  the  bone  is  pierced  by  a  short  canal,  the  mastoid  fora- 
men,'  which  communicates  from  the  exterior  with  the  groove  for  the 
latenil  sinus,  and  transmits  a  vein. 

The  petrous  portion*  of  the  temporal  bone,  internal  to  the  others, 
appears  as  a  prostrate,  three-sided  pyramid,  with  its  base  directed 


'  Fosiia  or  cavitas  glenoidalis ;  ftvsa  articularis ;  f.  mandibiilaris. 

'  (^laserian  fissure.  ^  Tuberculum  articulare. 

•  Pars  mastoitloa  ;  p.  mammillaris.  *  Processus  mastoideus. 

•  F.  discjistrioa ;  inoisura  niastoidoa.  '  Sulcus  arterie  occipitalis. 

•  F.  mastoideum.  •  Pare  petrosa. 
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outward,  and  its  ap^x  obliquely  forward  and  inward,  received  in  the 
angular  notch  between  the 
sphenoid  and  oecipital 
bones.  It  contains  within 
it  the  a^-eater  part  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  including 
the  tympanum  and  laby- 
rinth. Of  the  three  sur- 
faces of  the  p^Tumid,  two 
look  into  the  cranium, 
while  tbe  third  looks 
downward  in  the  base  of 
the  n^kull 

The  anterior  surface 
of  t h e  p y ra mid  i s  n  n  I r re i^n-  \^^  ^i^P  1  'V\!^«i«S^BI^i s 

lar  slope,  directed  into  the 
mesocranial  fossa.  Above 
its  middle  outwardly  is  an 
eminence  J  which,  together 
with  the  adjacent  inner  de- 
pression^ indicates  the  po- 
sition, within  the  bone,  of 
the  labyrinth,  In  advance 
of  the  eminence  the  sur- 
face is  foniiecf  by  it  plate, 
named  the  tympanic  tcg- 
men,'  which  is  the  roof  of 
the  tympanum.  It  in  usu- 
ally more  or  le^H  detined 
from  the  squama  by  a  fis- 
sure remaining  as  part  of  the  petro-squamosal  puture;  and  is  further 
defined  at  its  inner  extremity  by  a  narraw  groove,  which  proceeds  Iroin 
the  notch  between  the  apex  of  the  pjTamid  and  tiquama  outwawl  to  an 
opening,  or  hiatus/  of  the  facial  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
greater  petrosal  nciTe.  On  the  inner  end  of  the  tef^men  is  another 
little  groove,  which  ends  in  a  fine  ctina!,  communicating  with  the 
tympanum,  for  the  passage  of  the  small  petrosal  nerve.  From  be- 
neath the  inner  extremity  of  the  tegmen  a  bar  or  ridge  dips  into 
the  glenoid  fissure,  between  the  glenoid  fossa  and  tympanic  plate. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  pyramid  is  smaller  than  the  tbrmer, 
and  slopes  more  steeply  into  the  postcranial  fossa ;  and  is  outwardly  de- 
fined by  the  groove  of  the  latenil  sinus,  A  little  inward  fmm  the  centre 
18  the  internal  auditory  meatus,*  a  short,  wide  canal,  aiiout  a  third 


Internal  view  of  the  tempobal  bone  of  the  left 
SIDE,  I,  equammis  portion;  2,  posterior  Iwrder  of  ilie 
masloiii  fiortlori  articulating  with  the  occipitai  bone :  3, 
petroms  portion ;  4.  be  veiled  erigc*.  wbfeli  overlaps  tbe 
lower  efSge  of  Uie  porietui  lx>iie;  r>.  noteti  between  the 
sqiiuma  and  the  mastoid  portion^  anieuluUng  with  the 
posterior  Inferior  angle  Df  the  parietal  bone  :  (l.  end  of  ibe 
zygomatic  proce^*;  7;  groove  for  the  g:reat  meoiiiKe^il 
ves^ls;  H,  mAMold  process;  ^,  dlgaslrie  fa«sa;  lG,tuu«tciid 
foramen  opening  luto  tlie  g^roove  11.  for  the  lutemi  slmi*; 
12»  iiitermd  auditor)'  meatus ;  It,  Ktyhdd  procLaa ;  H,  prami- 
nencc  produced  by  the  stipra-semicircular  camiJ  of  (he 
lubyTinth ;  15,  tegmen  :  16.  poyition  of  hiatus  of  the  liicial 
catud ;  17,  cieft  which  communicates  with  Uie  aiiueduct 
of  the  vewtibnle ;  1«,  terminutinn  of  the  carotid  caiittl ;  1% 
eustaichian  tube ;  20,  lyrooveof  the  BUprapetrosal  sinus. 


*  £mi net! till  arcimta. 

■  IL  FHllopii ;  h.  canalis  facialis. 


*  Tegmen  t>  mpani ;  tei^mentuni. 

*  Meuttis  uudiumud  internum  \  poru§  aciigticua. 
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of  an  inch  deep,  proceeding  outwardly,  and  closed  at  bottom  by  the 
cribrifonn  lamina,*  which  is  a  perforated  plate  separating  it  from 
the  labyrinth.  The  meatus  gives  passage  to  the  facial  and  auditoiy 
nerves  and  accompanying  vessels.  From  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  at 
the  upper  inner  part  of  the  cribriform  lamina,  commences  the  facial 
canal'  for  the  farther  course  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  canal  is  di- 
rected a  little  way  forward,  and  communicates 
through  the  hiatus  with  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  pyramid,  thence  turns  abruptly  outward, 
and  proceeds  backward  in  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum  to  its  back  wall,  in  which  it  de- 
scends to  the  stylo- mastoid  foramen,  the  outlet 
of  the  canal.  Outwardly  from  the  meatus  is  a 
variable  arching  eminence,  and  below  it  a  cleft, 
from  which  a  fine  canal,  the  vestibular  aque- 
duct,' communicates  with  the  labyrinth. 

The  upper  border  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
longest,  and  is  for  the  most  part  acute.  It  gives 
attachment  to  the  tentorium,  and  is  commonly 
marked  in  its  course  by  a  groove  for  the  supra- 
petrosal  sinus,  while  its  inner  extremity  is  do- 
pressed  for  the  passage  of  the  trifacial  nerve. 
The  posterior  border  is  irregular  and  notched, 
and  articulates  with  the  occipital  bone.  The 
anterior  is  shortest,  and,  together  with  the 
adjacent  border  of  the  squama,  forms  a  notch 
which  receives  the  sphenoidal  angular  process. 
The  inferior  surface  of  the  pyramid  is  very 
uneven,  and  presents  many  points  of  interest. 
At  its  outer  fore  part  is  the  tympanic  plate/ 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  auditory  meatus, 
the  tjnnpanum,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  The 
plate  presents  a  broad  concave  surface  towards 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  defined 
above  from  the  glenoid  fossa  by  the  glenoid 
fissure.^  Below  it  extends  in  an  acute,  jagged, 
and  somewhat  flexuose  ridge,  named  the  vagi- 
nal process/  fh)m  its  partially  ensheathing 
the  styloid  process.  The  outer,  thicker  portion 
of  the  plate  is  upwardly  involute,  and  forms 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  auditory  meatus ;  and  at  the  entrance  of 
this  it  is  produced  in  an  everted,  rough,  crescentoid  lip,  which  is  named 


Inferior  view  of  the  left 
TEMPORAL  BONE.  1.  squamous 
portion ;  2,  mastoid  portion ; 
8.  petrous  portion ;  4,  border 
articulating  with  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone; 
5,  zygomatic  process;  6,  gle- 
noid fossa;  7,  articular  emi- 
nence; 8,  glenoid  fissure;  9, 
auditory  meatus;  10,  mastoid 
process;  11,  digastric  fossa; 
12,  styloid  process ;  13,  stylo- 
mastoid foramen;  14,  Jugular 
fossa ;  ir>.  pit  which  communi- 
cates with  the  aqueduct  of  the 
cochlea;  16,  position  between 
which  and  the  occipital  bone 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
cerebral  nerves  escape  from 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  17, 
articular  process;  18,  vaginal 
process ;  19,  20,  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  carotid  canal ;  21, 
eustachian  tube;  22,  mastoid 
foramen. 


^  L.  cribrosa.  '  Canalis  facialis  ;  c.  Fallopii. 

'  Aquaeductus  vestibuli.  *  Os  tympanica. 

^  Fissure  of  Glaser ;  flssura  petro-tympanica  et  petro-squamosa.      *  P.  vaginaliB. 
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the  auditory  process/  and  gives  attachment  to  tlio  auricle.  The 
inner,  narrowed  oxtreinity  of  the  phite  clones  thi_*  bottom  of  the  tym- 
panum and  eustachian  tube. 

About  the  middle  of  the  glenoid  fin^ure  a  pair  of  abort  passages,  the 

glenoid  canals,  commnnicatL-  with  the  tympanniu,  thenulerone  i>i?ing 

.occupied  by  a  process  of  the  mailcus  with  its  ligament,  and  the  inner 

>'  transmits  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

From  behind  the  vaginal  process  projects  the  styloid  process,'  a 
variably  long^  tapering  spine^  directed  downward^  Ibrward^  and  inward. 
Before  adult  age  it  is  connected  with  the  temporal  bone  by  cartilage, 
joined  to  a  short  pedestal,*  which  occupies  a  jiit  embraced  by  the 
vaginal  process.  It  is  sometimes  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  is 
connected  at  the  point  with  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament 

Between  the  base  of  the  styloid  procesa  and  the  mastoid  process  is 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen/  the  outlet  of  tbc  facial  eanal.  Behind 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  vaginal  process  is  the  entrance  of  the  carotid 
canal/  v^bich  ascends  vertically  and  bends  abruptly  in  want,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  whence  it  opens  upward  into  the  * 
cranial  cavity.  The  inner  fore  part  of  the  eanal  is  frcrpicntly  more  or 
rhm  imperfect,  and  in  the  recent  condition  is  completed  by  fibrous  mem- 

tie.  The  canal  transmits  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  carotid 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Externally  and  behind  tbe  carotid  canal  is  the  jugular  fossa^^  which 
is  variable  in  size  on  the  two  sidea  of  the  skull  in  accordance  with  the 
difference  in  the  si^e  of  tbe  jugular  vein  it  accommodates.  Sometimes 
it  appears  as  a  shallow  groove  descending  from  a  notch  at  the  baek 
border  of  the  pyramid,  and  from  this  it  varies  to  a  deeply  vaulted 
reces.^.  To  the  inner  aide  of  the  fossa,  behind  and  above  the  entnmee 
of  the  carotid  canal,  is  an  irregular  and  less  conspicuous  groove,*  which 
form??  part  of  the  jugular  foramen  giving  passage  to  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  cerebral  nerves.  Opening  into  the  commencement  of 
this  groijve  at  the  posterior  border  of  tbe  pjTUmid  is  a  pyramidal  pit, 
from  which  a  fine  canal,  the  cochlear  aqueduct,*  proceeds  to  the 
labyrinth.  Externally  from  the  jugular  fossa  there  is  a  commonly 
quadrate  facet,  which  is  joined  by  cartilage  to  tbe  jugular  process  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

In  the  partition  between  the  carotid  canal  and  jugular  fossa  a  fine 
canal  ascends  to  the  tympanum  for  the  passage  of  the  tympanic  nerve. 
In  the  course  of  the  carotirl  cana!  there  are  several  small  foramina 
communicating  with  the  tympanum  for  the  transmission  of  vessels 
and  nerves.     Prom  the  jugular  fossa  a  fine  canal  is  directed  outwardly 


*  P.  auditonus.  '  Cftnal  of  Hu^iuer.       *  P.  stYloideiis  ;  fttylo-hyal  bone 

*  Tynip«no-hyal  bone.     *  F.  stylu-niastijideuin.  *  Canaliti  ctimtictia. 

*  F  ju^laris ;  incisuru  juj^ularia  lateralia. 

*  lacisura  juguUrk  medi&lU.  *  AqunDduciuei  cochles. 
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to  open  in  the  fissure  back  of  the  auditory  meatus  for  the  transmiBsioD 
of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus.  Beneath  the  apex  of  the  p}nra- 
mid  and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  carotid  canal  is  a  quadrate,  rough 
surface,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  pharynx ;  and  behind  this  is  a 
rougher  space,  which  articulates  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occip- 
ital bone. 

In  the  notch  between  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  and  the  squama  is 
the  orifice  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  eustachian  tube»^  which 
communicates  outwardly  with  the  tympanum.  It  is  formed  above  by 
the  tegmen  of  the  pyramid  and  below  by  the  tympanic  plate. 

The  auditory  meatus/  or  outer  passage  of  the  ear,  is  situated  in 
a  deep  archway  between  the  glenoid  fossa  and  mastoid  process.  It  is 
a  short,  wide  canal,  which  in  the  prepared  bone  opens  inwardly  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Its  roof  is  formed  by  the  auditory 
plate,  which  extends  from  beneath  the  squama  inward  to  the  t3rm- 
panum,  and  its  floor  and  sides  are  formed  by  the  tympanic  plate,  the 
outer  lip  of  which  is  the  auditory  process. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the  parts  of  the  temporal  bone 
relating  to  the  ear,  including  the  tympanum,  labyrinth,  and  mastoid 
sinuses,  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  squama  of  the  temporal  bone  is  chiefly  composed  of  compact 
substiince.     The  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone  is  thicker  than  the  for- 
mer, and  pervaded  throughout  with 
^^®-  ^^'  spongy  substance,  which,  however, 

for  the  most  part,  is  empty  or  con- 
tributes to  the  vacuities  of  the  mas- 
toid sinuses.  The  petrous  portion 
of  the  bone,  thus  named  fVpm  its 
supposed  comparative  hardness, 
contains  the  labyrinth,  to  which 
it  forms  a  dense  wall  of  compact 
substance.  It  also  contributes  to 
form  the  tympanic  cavity ;  but  its 
apex  is  occupied  with  spongy  sub- 
stance filled  with  marrow. 

Near  the  period  of  birth  the 
temporal  bone  consists  of  three 
distinct  osseous  pieces,  which  are 
named  the  squamosal,  petrosal, 
and  tympanal.  Usually  at  birth 
these  are  partially  ankylosed,  but 
are  readily  separated  fh)m  one  another.  In  many  animals  they  re- 
main in  part  or  all  permanently  separated,  or  become  variously  united. 
Thus,  in  the  hog  the  squamosal  and  petrosal  coalesce  and  the  tym- 


Temporal  bone  near  the  time  of  birth.  1, 
Rquamosal ;  2.  its  mastoid  portion ;  8,  petrosal : 
4,  its  mastoid  portion ;  5,  notch  remaining 
f^om  the  early  separation  into  two  parts ;  6, 
petro-squamosal  suture;  7,  tympanal  or  tym- 
panic ring. 


iTuba, 


*  External  auditory  meatus ;  m.  auditorius  externum 
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panal  remaiDs  separate,  and  hi  the  hoi-ne  the  latter  two  unite  and  the 
former  remains  distinct.  The  mastoid  portion  of  the  mature  WriL^  m  an 
outgrowth  from  both  the  squamo;*al  and  the  petrosal,  and  in  compara- 
tively but  littl<3  produced  at  birth. 

The  squamosal'  in  a  nearly  circular  upright  plate,  which  joina  the 
petrosal  by  the  petro- squamosal  suture.  Thin  descends^  externally 
bebiiid  the  position  of  the  ear  from  the  upper  notch  between  the 
Bquamosal  and  petrosal,  and  intt'rmilly  extends  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  notch  between  the  same.  The  zygomatic  process  pro- 
jects obliquely  forward,  with  almost  no  curvature.  The  articulation 
of  the  mandible  do  via  ten  but  little  from  the  general  vertical  plane  of 
the  squamosal,  and  it  is  a  shallow  eoneavily,  with  ecareely  any  tlistinc- 
tion  of  glenoid  fossa  and  articular  oniimnice.  The  mastoid  portion  of 
the  squamosal  appears  as  a  triangular  plate,  which  outwardly  closes  the 
upper  part  of  the  tympanum.  Belowj  it  forms  the  upper  margin  of 
the  cotranee  of  the  latter^  to 
which  is  attached  the  tym- 
panic membra ncr.  Internally, 
it  is  separated  from  the  up- 
right plate  of  the  tsquamosal 
by  A  slanting  shelf,  which 
supports  the  contiguous 
border  of  the  tympanic  teg- 
men.  Below  the  shelf  is  a 
smofjth  surface,  which  forms 
part  of  the  tympanic  cavity; 
and  above  and  behind  this 
is  a  cellular  surface,  which 
forms  piurt  of  the  mastoid 
antrum. 

The     petrosaP     displavs  '^^^  thhek  pif:ces  of  the  temporal  bone  8EPA 

,1          1    ,        -    ,,           t          ,         *' ,.  IIATKIK    A,  Uuier  vitfW  of  the  right  so Uftmosai,    1»  ita 

the      labyriOtb,      already     of  squeLUm;  2.  miu.toid  portion;  a,  ehelf  of  support  for  the 

mature  sixc   and    bounded  by  tympanic  tegmen.    B,  lipi>er  view  of  the  right  i^etrosaJ. 

A^-«^.,*  ™..ii.     *:.,  11^    ^»^  1'  its  Legmen;  2,  carotid  canal;   i1.  inl<?roal  auditory 

compact  walls,  parttally  om-  ^,^,„p„;e„,e,„„i„ <^,d :  a, re<e« ladud^ 

bedded    in   more  spougy  sub-    brtbecaoftl;  G,  almllu  receBofthepost-seinlplreular 

stance,    from    which    it     may    ^nl:  T.  b!«to  of  the  Ikclul  canal.    C   Tympanal.   J. 

\  -      glenoid  canals;  2,  groove  for  the  tympanlu  membrane, 

be    easily    excavated.      The 

supra-semicircular  canal  is  especially  conspicuous,  and  includes  a  con- 
siderable recesB,"  Avhieh  nubsequently  is,  for  the  most  part,  filled  tip. 
The  tympanic  tei^en  appeal's  as  a  distinct  triaugular  plate  projecting 
from  the  petrosval,  and  rcftting  by  ita  outer  border  on  the  shelf  of  the 
squamosal.     The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  antrum  are  well 


^  Os  squ&mo&um  ;  par?  i^qu&mopa ;  p.  Bquamo-zygomatica. 

«  0»  petixwum  ;  pars  petrosa ;  p.  petro-mastoidea  ;  periotic  hone. 

•  FoaM  »reuiitii ;  periotic  fenestra* 
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produced.  The  mastoid  portion  of  the  petrosal  is  connected  in  firont 
with  that  of  the  squamosal,  and  is  often  already  partially  ankylosed 
with  it.  Its  upper  border  usually  exhibits  a  notch,  which  remains 
from  the  original  separation  of  the  petrosal  into  two  parts.  The  mas- 
toid process  is  yet  undeveloped. 

The  tympanal^  at  birth  is  a  slender  osseous  ring,  incomplete  for 
a  short  extent  above,  and  is  commonly  ankylosed  at  the  ends  with  the 
extremities  of  the  tympanic  margin  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
squamosal.  It  slants  in  a  plane  from  the  ends  downward  and  inward, 
and  is  suturally  connected  along  the  back  and  lower  border  with 
the  petrosal.  It  is  grooved  along  its  inner  border  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tympanic  membrane ;  and  its  anterior  crus  is  also  obliquely 
grooved  internally  to  form  part  of  the  glenoid  canals,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  and  the  tympanic  nerve. 
At  this  period  the  osseous  auditory  meatus  is  undeveloped,  and  its 
t3rmpanic  orifice  is  on  a  plane  almost  continuous  inwardly  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  squamosal. 

In  the  development  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  squamosal  and  tym- 
panal are  produced  from  fibro-connective  tissue,  and  the  petrosal  and 
styloid  process  from  cartilage.  Ossification  commences  in  the  squa- 
mosal of  the  foetus  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  a  centre  ap- 
pearing at  its  lower  part  and  extending  in  the  squama,  the  mastoid 
portion,  and  in  the  zygomatic  process.  In  the  third  month  an  ossific 
centre  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tympanal,  and  grows  to- 
wards the  extremities.  Ossification  commences  in  the  petrosal  near 
the  middle  of  foetal  life,  two  chief  centres  appearing  and  extending  in 
the  walls  of  the  labyrinth,  and  named  from  their  relative  positions  the 
prootic  and  opisthotic.  These  quickly  coalesce  to  form  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  which,  by  subsequent  continuous  growth,  produces  the  pyra- 
mid and  mastoid  portion  of  the  petrosal.  The  prootic  gives  rise  to  all 
that  part  of  the  pj-ramid  which  is  visible  within  the  cranium  except 
the  portion  contiguous  to  and  forming  the  jugular  fossa ;  the  opisthotic 
to  all  that  part  visible  beneath  the  cranium,  including  the  jugular  fossa. 
The  mastoid  portion  is  produced  subsequent  to  the  ossification  of  the 
labyrinth  by  outgrowth  from  the  post-  and  ecto-semicircular  canals. 
The  production  from  the  post-semicircular  canal  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  an  elliptical  islet*  in  the  cartilage  which  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  squamosal  and  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones.  Later  the 
outgrowth  from  the  ecto-semicircular  canal  appears  as  a  quadrate  islet 
between  the  former  islet  and  the  squamosal.  The  two  islets  quickly 
unite,  and  thus  establish  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  petrosal ;  and  it  is 


*  Os  tympanicum  ;  pare  tympanica ;  tympanic  ring. 

*  Epiotic ;  regarded  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  a  distinct  ossific  centre ;  but  aocoxd- 
ing  to  my  observations  in  the  human  temporal  bone,  a  continuous  outgrowth  from 
the  opisthotic. 
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from  that  part  which  forms  the  quadrato  ialetj  together  with  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  «quaraosal^  that  the  mastoid  process  is  Bubsequently 
developed. 

Thti  squamosal  and  petr*)8al  commonly  begin  to  ankybse  shortly 
beft>re  the  time  of  birth,  eonimeneing  in  the  external  portion  of  the 
pelro-squamosul  suture,  which^  in  this  posit  ion  ^  is  commonly  obliterated 
in  the  eout-bo  of  the  tii^st  year.  Oeeasionally  truces  of  this  part  of  the 
suture  remain  as  short,  irroij^ultir  chinks,  and  rarely  as  a  continuous 
fissure  which  descends  from  the  notch  behind  tbe  squamosal  above  to 
the  end  of  the  mastoid  process,  as  represented  in  Fig.  53,  Such  a  speci* 
men  indicates  that  the  anterior  third  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
mature  temporal  bone  pertains  to  tbe  squamosalj  while  the  remainder 
belongs  to  the  petrosal.  The  mastoid  process,  scarcely  marked  at  birth, 
beconies  more  or  less  conspienons  only  after  a  year  or  more,  Tbe  mas- 
toid antrum  is  produced  at  birth,  but  the  contiguous  mastoid  sinusea 
midcrgo  little  development  until  much  later,  on  the  approach  of  puberty 
and  subsequently. 

The  auditory  meatus  is  produced  after  birth,  at  which  time  the 
tympanic  orifice  is  nearly  on  the  same  phine  as  tho  outer  surface  of 
tbe  temporal  bone.  In  the  development  of  the  meatus  the  auditory 
plate  is  gniduallydiffcrrentiated  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  squa- 
mosal, and  at  the  same  time  tbe  tympanic  ring  grows  outwardly.  The 
sides  of  the  ring  grow  moi^t  rapidly  and  expand  at  the  outer  ends, 
which  conjoin  to  form  the  auditory  process,  leaving  a  central  aperture 
in  the  tympanul  closed  by  fibrous  membrane,  and  directed  towards 
the  mandibular  articulation*  The  aperture  gmdually  diminishes^  and 
tHjmmonly  disappears  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  occasionally 
in  not  completely  obliterated. 

The  styloid  process  commences  to 
ossify  after  birth,  but  remains  in  great 
part  in  a  cartilaginous  condition  until 
after  puberty,  and  usually  does  not  anky- 
lose  with  the  petrosal  until  approaching 
middle  age  or  later. 

In  the  mature  temporal  bone,  to  the 
squamosal  belongs  the  so-called  squa- 
mous portion,  with  the  anterior  third  of  the 
mastoid  portion,  and  the  auditory  plate, 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  auditoiy 
meatus ;  to  the  petrosal  belongs  the 
petrouH  portion,  with  the  posterior  two* 
thirds  of  the  mastoid  portion,  excluding 
the  tympanic  plate,  which  belongs  to  the 
tympanal.  The  stykiid  process  is  a  distinct  element  from  the  other 
(jsseoos  pieces  of  the  temporal  bone ;  and  as  the  stylo-hyal  remains 
permanently  separated  in  many  lower  animals. 


Fio 


Adult  temikjrai.  bonf:^  with  the 
external  portion  of  the  pctro-Rqua- 
mc«Al  htiture  ficrrrmneiitly  retaiDed, 
from  a  ^Hicinwn  in  the  luiLSfum  of 
the  Uni  vers  sty,  I.  squamoial ;  2,  pe- 
tioaal ;  3,  tympauaL 
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THE   MAXILI^. 


The  maxillae,  or  maxillary  bones/  are  the  largest  of  the  &oe, 
except  the  lower  jaw,  and  form  together  the  upper  jaw,  besides  con- 
tributing to  form  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  orbits.  Each  maxilla 
consists  of  a  hollow  portion,  the  body,  with  four  other  portions, 
named  the  malar,  alveolar,  palate,  and  nasal  processes. 


Fio.  64. 


Maxilla  of  the  left  side,  outer  view.  1, 
body;  2,  tuberoHity ;  8,  alveolar  process;  4,  or- 
bital plate ;  5,  nasal  process :  6,  nasal  notch ;  7, 
nasal  spine;  8,  lachrymal  groove;  9,  entrance 
of  the  infraorbital  canal;  10,  infhiorbitAl  fora- 
men ;  11,  orifices  of  the  posterior  dental  canals; 
12,  malar  process;  18,  articulation  for  the  in- 
ternal angular  process  of  the  fh>ntal  bone ;  II, 
incisor  teeth ;  15,  canine  tooth  ;  16,  pn^molar 
teeth ;  17,  molar  teeth. 


Maxilla  of  the  left  side,  inner  view.  1, 
nasal  surfkce  of  the  body;  2,  surface  for  the 
palate  bone;  3,  alveolar  process;  4,  orbital 
plate ;  5,  nasal  process ;  6,  ridge  for  the  artica- 
lation  of  the  turbinal  bone ;  7,  nasal  spine; 
8,  lachrymal  groove;  9,  antrum;  10,  palate 
process;  11,  incisive  foramen;  12,  tuberosity; 
18,  articular  extremity  for  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone;  14,  indsor  teeth; 
16,  canine  tooth ;  16,  premolar  teeih ;  17,  molar 
teeth. 


The  body  has  nearly  the  shape  of  a  short  half-cylinder,  with  the 
convex  part  directed  outward  and  the  plane  surface  directed  inward, 
and  forming  a  large  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.  It  is 
occupied  by  a  large  air-chamber,  the  antrum,*  which  opens  into  the 
latter  by  a  large,  irregular  aperture,  much  reduced  in  the  articulated 
bone  by  the  apposition  of  the  ethmoid,  palate,  and  turbinal  bones.  The 
smooth  surface  below  and  in  front  of  the  aperture,  curving  to  the  floor 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  forms  the  greater  portion  outwardly  of  the  inferior 
nasal  meatus ;  and  the  roughened  surface  behind  articulates  with  the 
nasal  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

From  the  outer  part  of  the  body  projects  a  stout  pyramidal  offset, 
the  malar  process,*  which  terminates  in  an  oblique,  triangular,  rough 


*  Superior  maxillary  bones;   supermaxillary  bones;   superior  maxilln;    upper 
jaw  bones  ;  ossa  maxillaria ;  o.  maxilla?. 

*  A.  maxillare ;  a.  of  Highmore ;  a.  Highmorianum ;   maxillary  sinus ;   raper- 
maxillary  cavity. 

>  Processus  malaris ;  p.  jugalis  ;  p.  zygomaticus ;  p.  zygomatico-orbi talis. 
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surface  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bane.  The  fore  part  of  the 
body  extending  outwardly  on  the  malar  proeeHR  U  vitrisibly  depresHcd^ 
forming  the  canine  fossa/  above  which  in  the  infraorbital  foramen.* 
The  back  part  of  the  body  b  swollen^  and  its  convex  surface,  continu- 
ous outwardly  with  the  pot^terior  concave  Burface  of  the  malar  process, 
forms  the  anterior  boundarv  of  tJie  zygomatic  fossa,  while  its  upper 
inner  corner  forms  that  of  the  flpheno-maxillary  fossa.  The  portion 
below  the  latter  extending  to  the  back  end  of  the  alveolar  process 
is  the  maxillary  tuberosity/  which  is  impressed  with  a  rough  area 
or  pit  articulating  with  the  pyi^midal  proeesa  of  tlie  palate  bone. 
From  above  the  tuberosity  a  groove  descends  inwardly  to  form  part 
of  the  posterior  palatine  eanah  Near  the  centre  of  the  posterior  siir- 
ihr-e  there  are  usually  two  isrnall  foramina  of  the  posterior  dental 
canals,*  %vhieh  descend  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  and  transmit 
the  posterior  dental  vessels  and  ner\'e8.  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  the  orbital  plate/  forming  the  t!oor  of  the  orbit  and  the  roof  of 
the  antrum.  !t  is  triangular  and  variably  concave  or  nearly  flat,  and 
dopes  more  or  less  outward.  Inwardly,  it  articulates  with  the  ethmoid 
and  lachrymal  hones  ;  at  the  apex  behind,  with  the  orbital  process  of 
the  palate  bone  ;  and  at  the  fore  part  outwardly,  with  the  malar  bone. 
In  tront  it  ia  deiined  by  a  portion  of  the  infraorbital  margin,  within 
which  may  sometimes  be  seen  the  impression  of  the  origin  of  the 
inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.  Its  posterior  outer  border  is  a 
wide,  obtusely  rounded  notch,  which  forms  the  lower  margin  of  the 
epheno-maxillary  tbrameu.  From  this  a  groove  communicates  with 
the  infraorbital  canal,*  which  proceeds  forward  through  the  orbital 
plate  and  deseends  to  its  outlet,  the  infraorbital  foramen*  The 
fure  part  of  the  canal  projects  from  the  roof  of  the  antrum,  and  gives 
off  the  anterior  dental  canal/  w^hich  descends  in  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  antrum,  and  gives  passage  to  the  anterior  deutal  vessels  and 
Derve- 

The  alveolar  process*  occupies  the  inferior  border  of  the  maxilla^ 
aod  with  its  fellow  forms  a  strong  arch  with  slightly  divergent  or  nearly 
parallel  side^;  but  occasionally  slightly  convergent,  so  that  the  arch 
Hfisumes  a  horseshoe  shape.  It  is  the  thickest  and  most  spongy  portion 
of  the  boncT  and  is  puerced  with  a  series  of  conical  pits,  the  alveoli,  or 
sockets  for  the  teeth.  The  posterior  two- thirds  of  the  process  are  be- 
neath the  body,  and  form  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  into  which,  usually, 
the  bottoms  of  gome  of  the  molar  alveoli  project*  The  anterior  part 
of  the  process  is  below  the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  projecting 
more  or  less  obliquely  downw^ard  and  forward.  The  external  or  facial 
fturfaee  of  the  alveolar  process,  especially  in  advance,  is  marked  hy 

*  F.  caniDfi ;  f  maxillnn^.  *  F.  infrftorbitale.  •  Tubemaitas  mttxillm. 

♦  Canales  alveolftrea  post«riur«8,    *  Plftnum  nrhitale.        *  Can  til  is  jnfraorbi  talis. 
'  C,  Alveolnris  anterius.  *  P,  ulvcoluris  j  p.  den  talis. 
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vortical  prominencos  due  to  the  projection  of  the  alveoli.  That  of 
the  canine  alveolus,  usually  the  most  prominent,  separates  the  canine 
fossa  fVom  a  shallow  depression,  the  incisive  fossa/  situated  in 
front  of  the  incisive  alveoli.  The  two  fossffi  are  variable,  usually 
slight,  but  sometimes  conspicuous,  and  to  some  extent  are  propor- 
tioned with  the  prominence  of  the  canine  and  contiguous  pair  of 
alveoli.  The  internal  surface  of  the  alveolar  process,  rough  and 
porous,  contributes  to  form  the  vaulted  hard  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  anterior  extremity  ends  in  a  thick,  flat,  and  roughened 
border,  which  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite  bone.  Above  the 
extremity  is  the  nasal  notch,  which  curves  from  the  median  line  out- 
ward and  upward  to  the  nasal  process,  and  forms  the  lateral  and  lower 
boundary  of  the  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity.  Its  margin  above  is 
thin,  but  below  it  forms  a  thicker  acute  ridge,  which  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  inner  end  of  the  ridge  pro- 
jects forward  in  a  pointed  process,  which  joins  that  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  nasal  spine.'  From  this  another  ridge  extends  back- 
ward, and  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  in- 
cisive crest,'  which  articulates  behind  with  the  end  of  the  vomer, 
and  is  grooved  above  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
nasal  septum. 

The  palate  process  *  is  a  strong  horizontal  plate,  which  extends  in 
a  sheh-likc  manner  from  the  base  of  the  alveolar  border  inward  and 
about  two-thirds  the  way  back.  Its  inner  border  is  produced  in  a  rising 
ridge,  which  is  roughened,  and  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite 
maxilhi  to  form  the  nasal  crest.^  This  articulates  above  with  the 
vomer,  and  forms  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  partition.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  process  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  is 
d4}presJH>d  below  the  level  of  the  nasal  notch,  and  is  transversely  con- 
cave and  smooth.  The  lower  surface  is  flat,  rough,  and  porous,  and 
forms  part  of  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  posterior  border 
is  transverse  and  straight,  and  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
palate  plate  of  the  palate  bone.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  palate  pro- 
cess, contiguous  to  the  incisive  crest,  is  the  anterior  palatine  canal/ 
which  descends  tVi>m  the  nasal  cavity  and  joins  its  fellow  in  the  inter- 
meiliato  suture  of  the  niaxilUr,  to  end  in  the  incisive  foramen^  of 
the  |>alate,  a  short  distance  behind  the  incisor  alveoli. 

The  nasal  process*  ascends  tVom  the  fore  part  of  the  maxilla, 
above  the  anterior  nnsal  notch,  and  ends  in  a  thickened  serrated  ex- 
tremity, which  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal 


'  F.  inoisiva  ;  f.  inyrtifonnis.  '  Spina  nasalis  anterius. 

'  Crista  iiioisiva.  *  V.  }valatinu:i.  *  Crista  nasalis. 

*  Inois^tr  foramen  or  canal ;  oanalis  incisivus  ;  foramen  of  Stenson. 
^  F.  inoisivum  ;  f.  }^latinum  antorius ;  anterior  palatine  canaL 

*  l\  nasalis,  or  fh^ntalid. 
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ibone.     Its  inner  auterinr  horder,  thick  above  and  narrow  below,  ia 

rriughened  to  articulate  with  the  nasal  bono.     Its  outer  surface  tVtrms 

[part  of  thta  side  of  the  no.se  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  is  longitudinally 

grooved  behind  to  form  part  of  the  lachrymal   fbs^a  and  the  nasal 

duet  descend inj?  from  it.     The  inner  nnrface  forms:!  part  of  the  outer 

[wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  aiKi  is  defined  below  by  a  fore  and  aft  ridge, 

the  turbinal  crest,*  for  the  attachment  of  the  turbinal  bone.     The 

[posterior  surface  is  irrcgulai*.  and  articulates  with  the  eetetliraoid,  so 

I  »s  to  cluse  in  front  the  ethmoidal  sinuses.     The  outer  border  defining 

■  this  surface  is  a  narrow  ridge^  which  ai'ticulates  with  the  lachrymal 

I  bone. 

The  maxilla,  with  the  exception  of  the  alveolar  proeesfl,  which  is 
[largely  composed  of  spongy  substance,  consists  mainly  of  plates  of 
I  compact  substance. 

The  maxilla  commence.*^  ossification  about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal 

life  from  several  points;  according  to  8appey,  five ;  but  these  quickly 

coalesce,  and  are  not  regarded  as  distinct  ossitic  centres.    That  part  of 

I  the  bone  which  subsequently  contains  the  incisor  teeth  is  considered  to 

'  l>e  independent  of  tlie  rest,  from  the  fact  that  in   the  other  animals  it 

'  ordinarily  remains  as  a  permanentiy  distinct  bone,  which  is  named  the 

;  premaxilla.'     One  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  the  skull 

of  man  Ynmt  that  of  all  other  animals  i.s  the  apparent  absence  of  the 

latter;  and  even  in  those  most  nearly  allied  to  him,  its  the  morikeysj  it 

f^mainsi  to  maturity  as  a  completely  distinct  and    conspicuous  bone 

c*>Dtnining  the  incisor  teeth.     It  originates  in  the  human  embryo  from 

a  distinct  centre,  but  so  quickly  coalesces  with  the  maxilla  that  its 

independent  existence  is  scarcely  recognized.      At  birth  and  later,  even 

to  adult  age,  a  fissure  is  observed  on  the  palate  process,  directed  out- 

wartl  from  the  incisive  foramen  to  the  alveolar  border,  iufhcating  the 

I  original  separation  of  the  premaxillaj  but  no  trace  of  such  a  separation 

is  visible  on  the  facial  surface  as  it  is  seen  in  other  animals.     The 

ibnornial  condition  of  harelip  is  at  times  associated  with  a  separate 

iiaxilla.     At  birth  the  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla  is  ocenpied 

a  series  of  receptacles  enclosing  the  developing  teeth.      The  an- 

Imra,  already  of  considerable  slase,  begins  to  appear  near  the  middle 

of  fcBtal  life.     The  infraorbital   canal   is  open   by  a  fissure  along  its 

inner  side. 

After  birth  the  alveolar  process  is  gnidnaHy  developed,  and  acquires 
itis  matmv  condition  in  conformity  with  the  development  and  jirotru- 
>iion  of  the  teeth.  With  the  loss  of  tlie  latter  it  is  proportionately 
reduced,  and  finally  may  appear  as  a  narrow  arched  ridge  projecting 
(-•omparatively  little  below  the  level  of  the  palate  process,  as  is  com- 
monly observed  in  old  age. 

*  Crista  turhinalis. 

*  Preiimxniary.  iatermaxilliiry,  or  incisive  bono ;  m  incisivum. 
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vertical  prominences  due  to  the  projection  of  the  alveoli.  That  of 
the  canine  alveolus,  usually  the  most  prominent,  separates  the  canine 
fossa  fVom  a  shallow  depression,  the  incisive  fossa,^  situated  in 
front  of  the  incisive  alveoli.  The  two  fosse  are  variable,  usually 
slight,  but  sometimes  conspicuous,  and  to  some  extent  are  propor- 
tioned with  the  prominence  of  the  canine  and  contiguous  pair  of 
alveoli.  The  internal  surface  of  the  alveolar  process,  rough  and 
porous,  contributes  to  form  the  vaulted  hard  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  anterior  extremity  ends  in  a  thick,  flat,  and  roughened 
border,  which  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite  bone.  Above  the 
extremity  is  the  nasal  notch,  which  curves  from  the  median  line  out- 
ward and  upward  to  the  nasal  process,  and  forms  the  lateral  and  lower 
boundary  of  the  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity.  Its  margin  above  is 
thin,  but  below  it  forms  a  thicker  acute  ridge,  which  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  inner  end  of  the  ridge  pro- 
jects forward  in  a  pointed  process,  which  joins  that  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  nasal  spine.*  From  this  another  ridge  extends  back- 
ward, and  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  in- 
cisive crest,'  which  articulates  behind  with  the  end  of  the  vomer, 
and  is  grooved  above  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
nasal  septum. 

The  palate  process  *  is  a  strong  horizontal  plat^,  which  extends  in 
a  shelf-like  manner  from  the  base  of  the  alveolar  border  inward  and 
about  two-thirds  the  way  back.  Its  inner  border  is  produced  in  a  rising 
ridge,  which  is  roughened,  and  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite 
maxilla  to  form  the  nasal  crest.^  This  articulates  above  with  the 
vomer,  and  forms  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  partition.  The  upper, 
surface  of  the  process  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  is 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  nasal  notch,  and  is  transversely  con- 
cave and  smooth.  The  lower  surface  is  flat,  rough,  and  porous,  and 
forms  part  of  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  posterior  border 
is  transverse  and  straight,  and  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
palate  plate  of  the  palate  bone.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  palate  pro- 
cess, contiguous  to  the  incisive  crest,  is  the  anterior  palatine  canal,* 
which  descends  from  the  nasal  cavity  and  joins  its  fellow  in  the  inter- 
mediate suture  of  the  maxilla;,  to  end  in  the  incisive  foramen^  of 
the  palate,  a  short  distance  behind  the  incisor  alveoli. 

The  nasal  process  *  ascends  fVom  the  fore  part  of  the  maxilla^ 
above  the  anterior  nasal  notch,  and  ends  in  a  thickened  serrated  ex- 
tremity, which  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal 


'  F.  incisiva ;  f.  myrtiformis.  '  Spina  nasalis  anteriiis. 

*  Crista  incisiva.  *  P.  palatinus.  ^  Crista  nasalis. 

<  Incisor  foramen  or  canal ;  canalis  incisivus  ;  foramen  of  Stenson. 
T  F.  incisivum  ;  f.  palatinum  anterius ;  anterior  palatine  canal. 
^  P.  nasalis,  or  frontalis. 
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THE  PALATE   BONES. 

The  palate  bones '  are  situated  behind  the  maxill»,  between  these 
and  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  hard 
palate,  the  nasal  cavities,  the  orbits,  and  the  spheno-maxillaiy  and 
pterygoid  fosssB.  Each  bone  consists  of  an  inferior  palate  plate,  an 
external  nasal  plate,  and  three  conspicuous  processes. 


Fio.  66. 


10     8 

Posterior  view  of  the  right  palate  bone. 
1.  palate  plate ;  2,  nasal  plate;  8,  pyramidal  pro- 
ccs;  4.  articular  border  fur  the  left  palate  bone; 
5,  posterior  nasal  spine;  6.  turblnal  crefit;  7, 
spbeno-palatine  notch,  between  8,  the  orbital, 
and  9,  the  sphenoidal  process ;  10,  g^roove  for 
the  entopterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone;  11,  position  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal. 


Exterior  view  of  the  right  palate  bovi. 

1,  rough  Burfkoe  articulating  with  the  Tnaxllla, 
and  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  antnim; 

2,  posterior  palatine  canal ;  completed  by  the 
maxilla;  8,  spheuo-palatine  notch;  4.  6»  8, 
orbital  process;  4,  surfttce  directed  towaidi 
the  spheno-maxlllary  foeaa;  6,  orbital  sorfiMe; 
6,  maxillary  border;  7,  sphenoidal  procea; 
8,  pyramidal  process. 


The  palate  plate  *  is  horizontal  and  nearly  square,  and  serves  to 
extend  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  hard  palate  behind  the 
palate  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  anterior  border,  slightly  thickened, 
is  serrated  to  articulate  with  the  latter  process.  The  posterior  border 
is  concave  and  sharp,  forms  the  inferior  margin  of  the  posterior  nasal 
orifice,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  soft  palate.  The  internal  border 
is  constructed  like  that  of  the  palate  process  of  the  maxilla,  and,  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side,  extends  the  nasal  crest  for  articulation  with 
the  vomer.  The  crest  behind  is  produced  in  a  pointed  process,  the 
posterior  nasal  spine,'  to  which  the  uvula  is  attached.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  palate  plate  extends  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and 
is  transversely  concave  and  smooth.  The  lower  surface  extends  the 
hard  palate,  and  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  a  broad,  shallow 
groove,  which  curves  inward  and  forward  from  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  and  is  usually  defined  behind  by  a  variable  ridge  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  palatal  tensor  muscle. 

The  nasal  plate, ^  thinner  and  longer  than  the  palate  plate,  ascends 


^  Ossa  palati ;  o.  palatina. 

*  Tan  palatina ;  horizontal  plate ;  pars  horizontalis.         *  Spina  nasalis  postica. 

*  Pars  nasalis  ;  p.  perpendicularis  ;  p.  ascendens ;  vertical  plata 
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from  thift  at  the  outer  back  part  of  the  naaul  cavity,  and  has  its  oxtemal, 
Blightly  rougheneMl  surface  fir! ieulfi ting  with  the  maxilla.  It  eontributoa 
in  this  position  to  rednec  the  iiperturo  of  the  antrum.  Itn  fore  part, 
extended  below  in  an  angle,  terminates  in  a  thin^  irregolar  margin, 
which  m  partially  reeeived  in  a  fissure  of  the  inferior  border  of  the 
aperture.  The  posterior  coneave  border,  tliin  and  iri*egular,  artic- 
ulates with  the  anterior  border -of  the  entopterygoid  process.  Out- 
ward from  the  posterior  boitler  is  a  gtmooth  surface,  whieh  extends 
above  on  the  sphenoidal  and  orbital  processes  and  forms  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  continues  below  in  a 
gn>ovo,  which,  by  apposition  with  the  maxilla,  forms  the  posterior 
palatine  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the  corresponding  vessels  and 
nerve. 

The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  and  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  a 
ridge,  the  turbtnal  crest,'  with  whieh  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
lurbiiml  bone  artictdates,  A  similar  but  less  marked  ridge*  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  plate  articulates  with  the  nasal  mesoturbinal, 
which  belongs  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

From  the  upper  border  of  the  nasal  plate  proceed  tbo  sphenoidal 
-and  orbital  processes,  separated  by  a  circular  notch,  which  by  apposi- 
tion of  the  processes  to  the  sphenoid  bone  is  converted  into  the 
Spheno-palatine  foramen.^  This  communicates  between  the  back 
part  of  the  upper  na^al  lueatus  and  the  spheno-raaxillary  fossa,  and 
transmits  the  posterior  nasal  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  sphenoidal  process/  the  posterior  and  smaller,  is  a  little 
plate,  of  which  the  upper  Itorder  is  expanded  and  applied  to  the  under 
part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  within  the  fore  part  of  the  root 
of  the  entopterygoid  process.  Its  external  surface  forms  part  of  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  its  internal  surface 
part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  upper  border  applied 
to  u  narrow  groove  beneath  the  vaginal  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
forms  wiih  it  the  ptery  go -palatine  canal.^ 

The  orbital  process,*  situated  in  advance  of  the  former,  is  not 
only  much  larger  but  more  elevated,  and  projects  more  outwardly, 
expands  above,  and  commonly  encloses  a  considerable  cavity.  It 
presents  six  faces,  of  whicb  three  articulate  with  contiguous  faces  of 
the  ectethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  maxilla.  Of  the  others,  the  nasal  sur- 
face is  directed  into  th*3  upper  nasal  meatus,  tbe  orbital  surface  forms 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  floor  of  tbe  orbit,  and  the  spheno-maxillary 
surface  contributes  to  the  corresponding  fossa.  The  latter  two  sur- 
faces are  defined  by  a  smooth  border,  which  forma  the  inner  part  of 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen.    The  cavity  of 


1  Crista  turbinftlis ;  inferior  turhinal  crest. 

*  C.  ethmoidnli*;  superiortiirliirml  crest.  *  F.  sphe no-pa! ntinum. 

*  F.  gphi^iiuitlidi*.  *  Canal  is  pterygo-paiatinus.  •  P.  orbital  U. 
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the  process,  of  variable  extent,  commonly  communicates  with  the  pos- 
terior ethmoidal  sinuses,  and  occasionally  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 
Sometimes  an  additional  recess  back  of  the  main  cavity  opens  back- 
ward into  the  latter. 

The  pyramidal  process '  projects  backward  and  outward  iVom  the 
nasal  plate,  extending  to  its  conjunction  with  the  palate  plate,  and  is 
the  thickest  portion  of  the  bone.  Its  outer  surface,  extending  back- 
ward and  outward  from  that  of  the  nasal  plate,  is  triangular  and 
rough,  and  articulates  with  the  inner  back  part  of  the  maxillary  tuber- 
osity. Between  it  and  the  nasal  plate  is  the  deep  groove  which  forms 
part  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  descending  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  palate  plate.  The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  with  the 
apex  continuous  upward  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  nasal  plate. 
It  is  divided  into  three  vertical  grooves,  of  which  the  outer  and  inner 
are  divergent  and  roughened  to  articulate  with  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  sphenoid  pterj'goid  processes,  while  the  intermediate  smooth 
one  occupies  the  notch  between  the  latter  and  completes  the  pterygoid 
fossa.  The  base  of  the  process-  forms  an  irregular,  oblique  ridge,  of 
which  the  outer  end  extends  beneath  the  ectopterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  inner  end  extends  under  the  palate  plate  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  palatal  tensor  muscle.  About  the  middle  of  the  ridge, 
behind  the  exit  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  are  usually  from  one 
to  three  small  palatine  canals,*  which  descend  through  the  anterior 
border  of  the  pyramidal  process  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  palate  bone  is  composed  of  thin  plates  of  compact  substance, 
except  the  pyramidal  process,  which  contains  some  spongy  substance. 
It  is  developed  from  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance,  near 
the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life,  at  the  conjunction  of  the 
nasal  and  palate  plates. 

THE  TURBINAL   BONES. 

The  turbinal  bone'  projects  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
cavity  below  the  position  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  overhangs  the 
inferior  nasal  meatus.  It  is  an  elongated,  elliptical,  scroll-like  plate, 
slightly  narrowed  and  rounded  in  fVont,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
behind.  The  inner  surface  is  convex,  irregularly  pitted,  grooved,  and 
porous.  The  outer  surface,  for  the  most  part  composing  the  roof  of  the 
inferior  nasal  meatus,  is  concave  and  less  rough  than  the  former.  The 
lower  free  border,  the  thickest  portion  of  the  bone,  is  obtuse,  everted, 
spongy,  and  rough.  The  upper  border  is  attached  the  entire  length  of 
the  bone,  and  gives  off  three  processes.     Its  fore  part  slants  downward. 


*  Pterygoid  process ;  tuberosity  ;  apophysis  ptorygoideus. 

*  Posterior  und  external,  smull  paliitine  canals. 

'  Inferior  turbinated  bone ;  os  turbinatum  inferius ;  spongy  bone ;  oe  spongio- 
sum ;  concha  inferior;  inaxillo-turbinal. 
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Fio,  &8. 


land  articulates  with  tlie  turbinjil  crest  of  the  maxilla  ;  and  iU  back  part, 
►  slanting  downward,  itrf  iouliites  with  the  turbinal  crest  of  the  pahite- 
ae.  I  n  an  i  n  tenned iate  posit  ion ,  t  wo  t  h  in 
fproeeaaes  ascend,  or  a  thin  plate  dividing 
•  Into  two.     Of  these  the  anterior,  lachry- 
mal process,^  artienlates  with  the  miixilla 
[and  the  lachrymal  bones,  and  forms  with 
'them  the  nasal  doot.     The  posterion  eth- 
I  motdal  process,' joiiiH  the  uneinute  pro- 
Cess  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  with  it  par- 
tially elosea  the  irregular  apertui'e  of  the 
[antrum.    From  between  the  former  a  thin, 
[angolar  or  f^coiir-in  uhir  plate,  the  maxil* 
[  lary  process,"  enrves  inward  and  down- 
[wiird,  and  in  inserted  into  a  notch  at  the 
rer  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  antrum, 
reen  the  maxilla  and  the  nasal  plaie  of  the  palate  hone. 
The  turbinal  bone  originates  in  a  cartilaginous  matrix,  the  only  one 
[of  the  face  that  does  so.     It  is  developed  from  a  single  centre  of  ossi- 
I fixation,  which  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  aevemi  months  af\er 
[  birth.     The  turbinals  are  often  uneq^ually  produced,  and  are  frequently 
otherwise  unsyniraetrical. 


External  view  ofthe  bight tcr- 
nT?*Ai,  BONE.  1.  antorior  extremity 
articulBtinp  with  the  inftxilla;  2, 
IMJSterf  or  extremity  artieulAthig  with 
the  palate  boiie^  »,  hook-!ikc  plate 
articulating  with  the  Inwt^r  Iwjrtler 
of  the  maxilinry  aiitrura,  Alii»vo 
aro  the  lachrymal  and  ethmmdiil 
processes;  4,  iDfedorohtuse  botdtir. 


THE   LACHRYMAL   BONES, 

The  lachrymal  bone  *  i^  the  sniollest  of  those 
a  thin,  upriirlit,  quadi'ale  plate  situated  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Externally,  it 
ifi  divided  by  a  sharp  descenrlinij^  crest*  into  two 
surfaces  of  which  the  U8ually  lurgei%  posterior  one, 
the  orbital  surface,  is  rectangular^  and  occupies 
the  same  jjlane  as  the  orbital  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
bo  ne  ;  while  the  anterior  s  u  r  face  form  sag r oo ve  * 
which  joins  that  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla 
to  complete  the  laehiymal  fossa.  A  descending 
process  from  the  groove  unites  with  the  turbinal 
bone  and  maxilla  to  form  the  nasal  duct ;  and  a  hook- 
Kke  process*  from  the  bottom  of  the  crest  forms 
the  outer  e<ige  of  the  entrance  of  the  latter. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  lachrymal  bone  is 

applied  to  the  ectethmoid  in  advance  of  the  orbital 

plate,  and  in  thig  position  completes  the  anterior 

I  ethmoidal  sinuses.     The  extension  of  the  same  sur- 


of  the  face,  and  is 


Fto,  59 


^-^V-a 


EXTERr^AL    VIEW     OF 
Tn E  nici IIT  LArll  1i  y M  A  L 

BONE.  1,  orbital « II  rfat'c; 
2,  lachrymai  groove; 
3^  smnU  ftmresB  bouincl- 
i  Mg  the  la  t  W  r  I  n  fertorly ; 
4,  frotitni  border;  f>,  eth- 
tnoiflftl  border;  fi,  max- 
illary txirdtT;  7,  process 
articulating  with  the 
lurbiiiRl  hone. 


*  P.  lAchrymidifi  ;  p.  naaahs.  •  P.  ethmoidalis. 

■  P,  miHcularis;  p,  maxillari?*         *  Os  luchrymale  ;  os  ttni;tik  j  im^iiifortn  bone. 

*  CrUtu  lucbrytimlU.  *  Sulcus  luehryDiulU.  ^  Uaiiiulu^^  lachr^iiuilU. 
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face  on  the  descending  process  of  the  nasal  duet  forms  part  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  middle  nasal  meatus. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  lachr^'mal  bone  articulates  with  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxilla;  its  superior  border,  with  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  its  posterior  and  inferior  borders,  with  the 
orbital  plates  of  the  ethmoid  and  maxillary  bones.  The  inner  surface 
articulates  with  the  ethmoid ;  and  the  descending  prooess,  with  the 
turbinal  bone. 

The  lachrymal  bone  is  variable,  especially  in  its  proportions ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  perforated  or  imperfectly  ossified  ;  and  occasionally  the 
hook-like  process  is  separate  or  may  be  absent.  It  is  a  thin  plate  of 
compact  substance,  and  is  produced  from  a  single  centre,  which  appears 
about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life. 

THE  NASAL  BONES. 

The  nasal  bones  ^  articulate  with  each  other  and  with  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  maxillas  to  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  They  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  shape  in  different  races  and  individuals,  and 
are  commonly  larger  and  best  produced  in  the  white  race.  They  vary 
not  only  in  size  but  in  proportions,  in  the  degree  of  prominence  and 
curvature,  and  in  being  more  or  less  fan-shaped  to  nearly  rectangular. 
They  project  downward  and  forward  from  the  nasal  notch  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  form  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  nasal  orifice. 
The  nasal  bone  is  commonly  thickest  and  narrowest  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  becomes  gradually  wider  and  thinner 
in  its  descent ;  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  lower 
races,  it  becomes  narrower  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
descent  and  then  widens  to  the  lower  border.  It 
presents  two  principal  surfaces,  defined  by  four 
borders. 

The  anterior  surface  slants  downward  and  for- 
ward and   also  laterally  from  the  inner  border,  is 
for  the  most   part   concave  longitudinally,  but  be- 
comes convex   below,  and   is  convex  transversely. 
ANTERIOR  VIEW  OF    j^^.^^j.  ^j^^  ecutrc  is  a  small  aperture,  the  nasal  fora- 

TIIELKPT  NASAL  BONE.  '^  ' 

1.  fhmtai  Nmior:  2.  men,  which  transmits  a  little  vein  descending  fVom 
nasal  Nwier:  a.  max-    ^\^^,  interior.  The  posteiiof  surface  above  is  narrow 

lllary  Umlor :  4,  lower  i  j        .  i       • 

bortier;  5.  uasai  fora-  and  rough,  and  With  the  upper  strongly  serrated 
"**"•  border  of  the  l>one  articulates  with  the  nasal  notoh 

of  the  fVontal  bone.  The  surface  widens  below,  where 
it  is  smooth  and  concave,  and  forms  the  anterior  slope  of  the  roof  of 
the  nasal  cavity.  It  is  markt^nl  by  a  groove,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
branch  of  the  nasal  ner\'e.  The  internal  border  above  is  nearly  as 
thick  as  the  bi>ne  is  wide  in  the  same  }K>sition,  but  after  about  a  third 


^  Os^  na:^aHa;  o.  nasi. 
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of  the  length  gradually  tapers  helow  to  a  point.  It  forms  a  Bomewhat 
uiK^ven  platJt\  which  conforms  to  its  fellow  ho  aw  to  intorloek  with  it, 
and  pi*oj«cts  liehind  in  a  slightly  roughened  lidge,  which  articulates 
with  Iho  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  hone.  The  external  longest  border^ 
raoBtly  thin  and  outwardly  bevelled  and  roughened,  articidates  with 
the  overhippiug  edge  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  inferior, 
thin,  expanded  bonier  is  sometimes  entii'e  and  curved  to  accord  with 
the  nasal  notch  below,  and  sometimes  is  divided  by  one  or  twq  clefts 
of  variable  depth. 

The  nasal  bone  i?^  mainly  composed  of  compact  substanee,  but  usually 
coniainH  a  small  quantity  of  spongy  substance  in  its  thicker  upjier  part 
It  originates  in  a  single  ossitie  centre,  which  appeal's  about  the  end  of 
the  second  month  of  feetal  life. 


Fig.  GL 


THE  VOMER, 

The  vomer/  a  single  bone,  ts  a  thin,  vertical,  irregularly  lozenge- 
shaped  plat-e,  which  occupies  the  back  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  par- 
tition. Its  sides  are  smooth,  atid  con- 
tribute to  form  the  inner  wall  of  the 
naaal  cavities.  Of  the  four  bordei's 
the  longer  ones  extend  forward,  while 
the  shorter  ones  are  dii^eeted  back- 
ward.  The  posterior  border  curves 
from  above  downward  atKl  forward, 
and  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
the  p<jsterior  nasal  orifices.  It  is  thick 
and  notched  at  the  upper  extremity,     ting  with  tin?  piUate  plates  of  the  maiiute 

»    ,  ^  t  -  11  1     1     "^         and  palate   ibcmes ;   3>  poatvnor  border, 

and  becomes    Ihm    and  sharp   below  '^  "^ 


LE^PT  Sm%  OF  THE  VOMSIt«  I,  broari 
groove  receiving  the  rostmm  of  the  sphe- 
noid  boDG ;    2,  inferior  t»order  artidula- 


the  dividing  line  of  the  po«terlor  : 

The  superior  border,  about  as  long  as      orlfic'es;  4,  grcxn-ed  border  recalvla^  » 

ii^.r. ,*,,,.  :^  ^',.^^.A  .A  ..,.-1  tr.^.liwi.^^  narrow  sHp  of  oarUlae«,Biluatcd  between 
the  lormer,  is  eximndecJ,  and  mcluues     ..  j  .u         \   1  *     i-.*.    .», 

•    ^  'I  '  ^  111  e  vomer  and  the  miaal  plate  of  the  elh- 

ail    angular    gutter     from    which     the      uaold  bone;  5,  border  for  the  t ajtdagi- 

eides  project  hi  a  pair  of  semi-elliptU  ^  "^i*^^"^  ^^  '^"^  ^^"^'  ^'  "^^  ^^^• 
eal  ledges,  the  alec.^     These  articulate 

with  the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  body  and  embmee  the  rostrum, 
and  by  their  edges  join  tljose  of  the  vaginal  procesBcs  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  the  sphenoidal  processes  of  the  palate  bones.  The  anterior 
border,  about  twice  the  length  of  either  of  the  former,  slants  down- 
ward and  forward,  and  for  two-thinls  of  its  extent  articulates  with 
the  contiguous  border  of  ihe  cthmc>i<iul  nasal  plate.  It  is  commonly 
cleft  to  a  variable  depth,  and  encloses  a  prolongation  of  the  septal 
cartilage  extending  to  the  fiphenoidal  rostrum.  The  inferior  border, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  former,  is  horizontal,  and  articulates  with  the 
liajsal  crest  of  the  maxillro  and  palate  bones.    The  anterior  angle  of  the 
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THE  PALATE   BONES. 

The  palate  bones '  are  situated  behind  the  maxillsB,  between  these 
and  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  haiti 
palate,  the  nasal  cavities,  the  orbits,  and  the  spheno-maxillary  and 
pterygoid  fossae.  Each  bone  consists  of  an  inferior  palate  plate,  an 
external  nasal  plate,  and  three  conspicuous  processes. 


Fio.  56. 


Pio.  67. 


10"     8 

Posterior  view  of  the  right  palate  bone. 
1.  palate  plate ;  2,  nasal  plate;  8,  pyramidal  pro- 
ce»;  4.  articular  border  for  the  left  palate  bone ; 
6,  posterior  nasal  spine;  6,  turbinal  crest;  7, 
spheno-palatine  notch,  between  8,  the  orbital, 
and  9.  the  sphenoidal  process ;  10,  groove  for 
the  entopterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone;  11,  position  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal. 


Extkeiob  view  op  the  bight  palate  boks. 

1,  rough  surface  articulating  with  the  maxilla, 
and  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  antmm; 

2,  posterior  palatine  canal;  completed  by  the 
maxilla;  8,  spheno-palatine  notch;  4.  5^  8. 
orbital  process;  4,  sorfEice  directed  towards 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa;  6,  orbital  surfkee; 
6,  maxillary  border;  7,  sphenoidal  procea; 
8,  pyramidal  process. 


The  palate  plate '  is  horizontal  and  nearly  square,  and  serves  to 
extend  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  hard  palate  behind  the 
palate  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  anterior  border,  slightly  thickened, 
is  serrated  to  articulate  with  the  latter  process.  The  posterior  border 
is  concave  and  sharp,  forms  the  inferior  margin  of  the  posterior  nasal 
orifice,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  soft  palate.  The  internal  border 
is  constructed  like  that  of  the  palate  process  of  the  maxilla,  and,  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side,  extends  the  nasal  crest  for  articulation  with 
the  vomer.  The  crest  behind  is  produced  in  a  pointed  process,  the 
posterior  nasal  spine,'  to  which  the  uvula  is  attached.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  palate  plate  extends  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and 
is  transversely  concave  and  smooth.  The  lower  surface  extends  the 
hard  palate,  and  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  a  broad,  shallow 
groove,  which  curves  inward  and  forward  from  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  and  is  usually  defined  behind  by  a  variable  ridge  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  palatal  tensor  muscle. 

The  nasal  plate,^  thinner  and  longer  than  the  palate  plate,  ascends 


1  Ossa  pnlati ;  o.  palatina. 

'  Pars  palatina ;  horizontal  plate ;  pars  horizontalis.         '  Spina  nasalis  postica. 

*  Fare  nasalis ;  p.  perpendicularis  ;  p.  ascendens ;  vertical  plata 
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from  this  at  thin  outer  back  part  of  the  nanal  cavity,  and  has  its  external, 
slightly  TOUghom^d  Hiirf'aec  artieulatmi^  with  the  maxilla^  It  <;ontribute9 
in  this  pu^ition  to  reduce  the  aperUire  of  tho  aTitnim.  Its  tore  pail, 
extended  below  in  an  angle,  tenninatea  in  a  thin,  irrejL^iilar  margin, 
which  h  partially  ret^eived  in  a  tisnure  of  the  inl'erior  border  of  the 
aperture.  The  posterior  concave  bottler,  thin  and  iri'egularj  artic- 
ulates with  the  anterior  border -of  the  entoplerygoid  procest*.  Out- 
ward from  the  posterior  border  is  a  smooth  surface,  which  extends 
above  on  the  sphenoidal  and  orbital  pmcesses  and  tbrms  tlie  inner 
boundary  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  continues  below  in  u 
g-roovo,  which,  by  uppositi^m  with  the  maxilla,  forms  the  posterior 
palatine  canal^  tor  the  transmission  of  tho  corresponding  vessels  and 
nerve. 

The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  and  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  a 
ridge,  the  turbinal  crest,'  with  which  the  posterior  extremity  of  tho 
turbinal  bone  articulates.  A  similar  but  less  marked  ridge*''  at  tho 
upper  border  of  the  plate  articulates  with  the  na^sal  nie  so  turbinal, 
which  belongs  to  the  ethmoid  hone. 

From  the  upper  border  of  the  nasal  plate  proceed  tho  sphenoidal 
and  orbital  processes,  separated  by  a  eiretdar  notch,  which  hj  apposi- 
tion of  the  processes  to  the  sphenoid  hone  m  converted  into  the 
spheno*palatme  foramen/  This  communicates  between  the  hack 
part  of  the  upper  na?al  mt3atus  and  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and 
traiiBmits  the  ptmlL^rior  nasal  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  sphenoidal  process,*  the  posterior  and  smaller,  is  a  littlo 
plate,  of  which  the  upper  border  is  expanded  and  applied  *o  tho  under 
part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  within  tho  fom  part  of  the  root 
of  the  entopterygoid  process.  Its  external  surface  forms  part  of  tho 
uiner  boundary  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  its  internal  surfaco 
part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  upper  bonier  applied 
to  a  narri>w  groove  hetieath  tbe  vaginal  process  of  the  sphenoid  bono 
furnis  with  it  the  pterygo- palatine  canal.^ 

The  orbital  process,*  situated  in  advance  of  the  former,  is  not 
only  much  larger  but  more  elevated,  and  projects  more  outwardly, 
expands  above,  and  commonly  encloses  a  considerable  cavity.  It 
presents  six  faces,  of  which  three  articulate  with  contiguous  faces  of 
the  ectethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  maxilla.  Of  the  others,  tht^  nasal  sur- 
*  face  is  directed  into  the  upper  nasal  meatus,  the  orbital  surface  forms 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  the  spheno-maxillary 
surface  contributes  to  the  corresponding  fossa.  The  latter  two  8ur* 
faces  are  deiined  by  a  smooth  border,  which  forms  the  inner  part  of 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen.     The  cavity  of 


*  Crista  turbinalisi  inferior  turbinal  crest* 
I*  C.  ethmoldolrs;  superior  tiirbinal  crest.  *  F*  spheno-palatinum. 

*  P.  sphenoidalis.  *  Canaiis  pterygo-paktinus.  •  P.  orbitahs. 
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the  process,  of  variable  extent,  commonly  communicates  with  the  pos- 
terior ethmoidal  sinuses,  and  occasionally  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 
Sometimes  an  additional  recess  back  of  the  main  cavity  opens  back- 
ward into  the  latter. 

The  pyramidal  process  *  projects  backward  and  outward  ftrom  the 
nasal  plate,  extending  to  its  conjunction  with  the  palate  plate,  and  is 
the  thickest  portion  of  the  bone.  Its  outer  surface,  extending  back- 
ward and  outward  from  that  of  the  nasal  plate,  is  triangular  and 
rough,  and  articulates  with  the  inner  back  part  of  the  maxillary  tuber- 
osity. Between  it  and  the  nasal  plate  is  the  deep  groove  which  forms 
part  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  descending  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  palate  plate.  The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  with  the 
apex  continuous  upward  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  nasal  plate. 
It  is  divided  into  three  vertical  grooves,  of  which  the  outer  and  inner 
are  divergent  and  roughened  to  articulate  with  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  sphenoid  pterj-goid  processes,  while  the  intermediate  smooth 
one  occupies  the  notch  between  the  latter  and  completes  the  pterygoid 
fossa.  The  base  of  the  process-  forms  an  irregular,  oblique  ridge,  of 
which  the  outer  end  extends  benfeath  the  ectopterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  inner  end  extends  under  the  palate  plate  and  gives 
attac^hment  to  the  palatal  tensor  muscle.  About  the  middle  of  the  ridge, 
behind  the  exit  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  are  usually  from  one 
to  three  small  palatine  canals,'  which  descend  through  the  anterior 
border  of  the  pyramidal  process  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  palate  bone  is  composed  of  thin  plates  of  compact  substance, 
except  the  pyramidal  process,  which  contains  some  spongy  substance. 
It  is  developed  from  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance,  near 
the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life,  at  the  conjunction  of  the 
nasal  and  palate  plates. 

THE  TURBINAL   BONES. 

The  turbinal  bone'  projects  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  naaai 
cavity  below  the  position  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  overhangs  the 
inferior  nasal  meatus.  It  is  an  elongated,  elliptical,  scroll-like  plate, 
slightly  narrowed  and  rounded  in  front,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
behind.  The  inner  surface  is  convex,  irregularly  pitted,  grooved,  and 
porous.  The  outer  surface,  for  the  most  part  composing  the  roof  of  the 
inferior  nasal  meatus,  is  concave  and  less  rough  than  the  former.  The 
lower  free  border,  the  thickest  portion  of  the  bone,  is  obtuse,  everted, 
spongy,  and  rough.  The  upper  border  is  attached  the  entire  length  of 
the  bono,  and  gives  oif  three  processes.     Its  fore  part  slants  downward, 

>  Pterygoid  process ;  tuberosity  ;  apophysis  pterygoideus. 
'  Posterior  and  external,  small  palatine  canals. 

'  Inferior  turbinated  bone ;  os  turbinatum  inferius ;  spongy  bone ;  os  spongio- 
sum;  concha  inferior ;  maxillo-turbinal. 
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Fia.  68. 


and  articulates  with  the  turbinal  crest  of  th©  max  i  I  fa ;  and  its  back  part, 
also  slanting  dowiuviinl,  articulates  wrth  the  turbinal  crest  of  the  palate- 
bon e .  I  n  an  i  n  t e  rni  ed  i  a  t e  po  s  i  t  i  on ,  t  w  o  t  h  i  n 
proceeaes  ascend,  or  a  thin  plate  dividing 
into  two.  Of  thc^fto  the  anterior,  lachry- 
mal process/  articulate^s  with  the  niaxilla 
and  the  lachrymal  bones^  and  Ibrras  with 
them  the  nasal  dnet.  The  puHterior,  eth- 
moidal process,*  juinn  the  uncinate  pro- 
cess of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  with  it  par- 
tially closes  the  irregnhir  aperture  of  the 
aiilrunK  From  between  the  former  a  thin, 
aiJtcuhir  or  KeTnieirenlur  plate,  the  maxil- 
lary process,'  curves  inward  and  down- 
ward, and  is  inserted  into  a  notch  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  aritrunu 
between  the  maxilla  and  the  nasal  plate  of  the  palate  boDC. 

The  turbinal  bone  originates  in  a  cartilaginous  matrix,  the  only  one 
of  the  face  that  does  so.  It  i.s  developeil  fnnn  a  single  centre  of  ossi- 
fication, which  does  not  make  its  appearanec  nntil  several  months  aftL^r 
birth.  The  turbinals  are  often  unequally  produced,  and  are  frequently 
otherwise  unftymmetrical. 


External  vikw  of  the  mo ht  tur- 
binal BtiNK,  It  ftti ten (»r  extremity 
articulating  with  ibe  mnxilla:  2, 
fHTslcriorextrtmlty  arJlculrttliiK  with 
the  palatt!  bone;  3,  liocik-like  i^ilnte 
articulating  with  Ihc  ]!<iW€t  border 
of  the  maxillary  an  I  rum.  Above 
are  the  liLchryniftl  ami  ethmoidal 
prucessea;  4,  foferior  obtuse  Iwrdur. 


TOE    LACHRYMAL   BONKS. 

The  lachrymal  bone  *  iw  the  j^mallcst  of  those 
a  thin,  upriirht,  quadrate  plate  Bituated  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Externally,  it 
is  divided  by  a  sharp  descendinLi^  crest  ^  into  two 
turfacc?,  of  which  the  usuall}'  lartcer,  posterior  one, 
the  orbital  surface,  is  rectangular,  and  occupies 
the  same  plane  at*  the  orbital  eurfuce  of  the  ethmoid 
bone;  while  the  anterior  i^urface  forma  a  groove* 
which  joins  that  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla 
to  complete  the  lachrymal  tb^sa.  A  de.HCcnding 
process  from  the  groove  unites  with  the  turbinal 
bono  nn<l  maxilla  to  form  the  nasal  duct ;  and  a  hook- 
like process '  from  the  bottom  of  the  crest  forms 
the  outer  edge  of  the  entrance  of  the  latter, 

The  internal  surface  of  the  laehrymal  bone  is 
applied  to  the  ectethmoid  in  advance  of  the  orbital 
plate,  and  in  this  position  completes  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  sinuses.     The  extension  of  the  same  eur- 


of  the  face,  and  is 


Fia.  59 


EXTF.ftNAL    VIKXV     Or 
THE  RIGHT  LArilRYMAL 

b<:jne.  1,  orbital  surfttee; 

2,  lachrymal    ^nsove; 

3,  small  firoceat  biniTTid- 
i  iijsf  th  e  hi  t  te  r  i  n  fer  i  n  rl  y ; 

4,  frtnital  harder ;  5,  eth- 
moidal lutrdt^r ;  d,  m&x- 
lllnry  iKirder;  7.  process 
art  leu  luting  yfUh  the 
turbinal  bone- 


'  P.  laehrj-malw  ;  p.  nasulis.  «  P.  etbrnoidaliB. 

•  P,  aurit'ularis  ;  p.  maiillaris.         *  Oslachrj^mnle;  os  unLjnii* ;  iinp;nifnnn  bone, 

*  Crij^ta  lacbrymilb.  '  Sulcus  lacbrytiiuliJi.  ^  Hamulus  hichryuialbi. 
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face  on  the  descending  proee88  of  the  nasal  duct  forms  part  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  middle  nasal  meatus. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  lachrymal  bone  articulates  with  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxilla ;  its  superior  border,  with  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  its  posterior  and  inferior  borders,  with  the 
orbital  plates  of  the  ethmoid  and  maxillary  bones.  The  inner  surface 
articulates  with  the  ethmoid;  and  the  descending  process,  with  the 
turbinal  bone. 

The  lachrymal  bone  is  variable,  especially  in  its  proportions ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  perforated  or  imperfectly  ossified ;  and  occasionally  the 
hook-like  process  is  separate  or  may  be  absent.  It  is  a  thin  plate  of 
compact  substance,  and  is  produced  from  a  single  centre,  which  appears 
about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life. 

THE  NASAL   BONES. 

The  nasal  bones  ^  articulate  with  each  other  and  with  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  maxilla)  to  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  They  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  shape  in  different  races  and  individuals,  and 
are  commonly  larger  and  best  produced  in  the  white  race.  They  vary 
not  only  in  size  but  in  proportions,  in  the  degree  of  prominence  and 
curvature,  and  in  being  more  or  less  fan-shaped  to  nearly  rectangular. 
They  project  downward  and  forward  from  the  nasal  notch  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  form  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  nasal  orifice. 
The  nasal  bone  is  commonly  thickest  and  narrowest  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  becomes  gradually  wider  and  thinner 
in  its  descent ;  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  lower 
races,  it  becomes  narrower  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
descent  and  then  widens  to  the  lower  border.  It 
presents  two  principal  surfaces,  defined  by  four 
borders. 

The  anterior  surface  slants  downward  and  for- 
ward and   also  laterally  from  the  inner  border,  is 
for  the  most  part   concave  longitudinally,  but  be- 
comes convex  below,  and   is  convex  transversely. 
ANTERIOR  viETft'  OF    j^^^j^r  thc  ccutrc  is  a  small  aperture,  the  nasal  fora- 

TIIEI.KFTNA8ALBONE.  '^  ' 

1,  fhmtai  Nkrdor:  2.  men,  which  transmit49  a  little  vein  descending  from 
nanai  border;  3.  max-     ^jj^  interior.  The  Dosterior  surface  above  is  narrow 

lUary  border ;  4,  lower  i        .  i        i 

bortier;  5,  nasal  fora-  and  rough,  and  With  the  upper  Strongly  serrated 
"*«"•  border  of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  nasal  notch 

of  the  frontal  bone.  The  surface  widens  below,  where 
it  is  smooth  and  concave,  and  forms  the  anterior  slope  of  the  roof  of 
the  nasal  cavity.  It  is  marked  by  a  groove,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
branch  of  the  nasal  nerve.  The  internal  border  above  is  nearly  as 
thick  as  the  bone  is  wide  in  the  same  position,  but  after  about  a  third 

^  Ossa  nasalia;  o.  nasi. 
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I  of  the  length  gradually  tapers  below  to  a  point.  It  formfl  a  somewhat 
uneven  plane,  which  eon  forms  to  its  fellow  t^o  as  to  interlock  with  it, 
and  projects  behind  in  a  slightly  roughened  ridge,  which  artieulates 
with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  tVontal  bone.  The  external  iongest  border, 
mostly  thin  and  oiitwardiy  bevi'lltMl  and  rouglieiieil,  articulates  with 
the  overlapping  edge  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  inferior, 
thin,  expanded  border  ia  sometimes  entire  and  curved  to  accord  with 
the  nasal  notch  beh>w,  and  sometiraea  is  divided  by  one  or  twq  eleftd 
of  variable  depth. 

The  nasal  bone  is  mainly  composed  of  compact  Rubstancc^  but  usually 
contains  a  nmall  quantity  of  spongy  subBtanee  in  its  tldeker  upper  part. 
It  originates  in  a  ningic  oasifie  centre,  vvhieh  appeal^  about  the  end  of 
the  second  month  of  foetal  life. 


Fiti.  CI. 


THE   VOMER, 

The  vomer,'  a  8ingle  bone,  is  a  thin,  vertical.  iiTegularly  lozenge- 
fihaped  pbte,  which  oecupiea  the  back  lower  ] >ort  ion  of  the  nasal  par- 
tition. Its  sides  are  smooth,  and  con- 
Iribute  to  form  the  inner  wall  of  the 
nasal  cavities.  Of  the  four  bordt*rs 
the  longer  ones  extend  tor  ward,  while 
the  Bhorter  ones  are  directed  baelv- 
ward.  The  posterior  border  curves 
from  above  downward  and  forward, 
and  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
the  posterior  nasal  orifices.  It  is  thick 
and  notched  at  the  upper  extremity, 
and  becomes  thin  and  sharp  below. 
The  superior  border,  about  as  long  as 
the  former,  i^  expanded,  and  includes 
an  angular  gutter  from  which  the 
erides  project  in  a  pair  of  Hemi-clli]>ti- 
cal  ledges,  the  alae.^  These  articulate 
rith  the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  body  and  embrace  the  rostrum, 
and  by  their  edges  join  those  of  the  vaginal  processes  of  the  sphenoid 
Koue  and  the  sphenoidal  processes  of  the  palate  bones.  The  anterior 
border,  about  twice  the  length  of  either  of  the  former,  slants  down- 
ward and  forward,  and  for  two-thirds  of  its  extent  articulates  with 
the  contiguous  border  of  the  ethntoidal  nasal  plate.  It  is  commonly 
deft  to  a  variable  depth,  and  encloses  a  prolongation  of  the  septal 
cartilage  extending  to  the  sphenoidal  rostrum.  The  inferior  border, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  former,  is  horizontal,  and  articulates  with  the 
aasal  crest  of  the  maxilla  and  palate  bones.     The  anterior  angle  of  the 


2 

Left  sms  of  the  vomer,  l,  bro&d 
groove  receiviug  the  rostrum  of  thts  Kphe- 
noid  bone;  2,  loferlor  border  artietilii* 
tiiig  with  the  palate  platea  uf  the  nmxtlln> 
and  pwiliite  bones ;  'i,  ijoaterioi*  Ijorder, 
the  dividing  line  of  the  p<JHterlor  nasal 
orifices;  4,  grooved  border  receiving  « 
narrnw  slip  of  cartlLage,  situated  between 
(be  vomer  and  the  nci^al  plate  of  the  elh- 
moid  bono;  5^  border  fur  the  uartilivgl- 
nous  septum  of  the  DO«e ;  6,  nasal  sur> 
face. 


*  Os  vomefij. 


*  Al»  voineris. 
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The  upper  back,  ur  temporal  border,  is  a  Hignu^id  ridgo,  which  ex- 
tendi^ from  the  end  of  the  IroDfal  prueosn  to  the  end  of  the  zygomatie 
proeesi^,  forma  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  temporal  fascia. 

From  the  orbital  border  of  the  bone  a  curved  triangular  ur  cres- 
cent ie  process,  directed  backward  and  inward,  i^  the  orbital  plate/ 
which  separates  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa.  Its  inner  surface 
is  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  orbit ; 
its  outer  siu'face  forms  the  adjacent  pL*i*tion  of  tlie  temporal  nod  zygo- 
matic fosste.  Its  lower  border  internally  joins  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
maxilla,  and  externally  the  posterior  border  of  the  malar  process  of 
the  same  bone.  Its  upper  border  articulates  with  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  its  back  border  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  Commonly^  a  Hniall  portion  of  the  border,  between 
the  articuhition  w^ith  the  latter  and  the  maxilla,  forms  the  outer 
extrernity  of  the  spheno-m axillary  fommen.  The  posterior,  or  tem- 
poral surface,  of  the  malar  bone  curves  from  the  back  of  the  orbital 
plate  outward  and  backwanl  within  the  zygomatic  process,  forming  the 
anterior  boundaiy  of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossee. 

The  orbital  surface  of  the  orbital  plate  commonly  exhibits  several 
foramina,  the  entrance  of  the  malar  canals,^  which  terminate  varia- 
bly in  one  or  tw<i  apertures  on  the  facial  and  temporal  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  and  transmit  the  branches  of  the  temporo malar  nerve. 

The  maiar  bone  is  variably  prominent  in  different  races,  and  also 
in  individuals  of  the  same  race.  It  is  developed  from  a  single  centre, 
which  appears  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fuBtal  life. 

THE   MANDIBLE. 

The  mandible,  lov^er  jaw,  or  inferior  maxillary  bone,*  forma 
the  basis  of  the  lower  prominent  part  of  the  tlice,  of  which  it  ii^  the 
large-^t  and  strongest  piece.  It  is  the  only  movable  bone  of  the  skull, 
iflsepuruted  from  all  others  of  the  face  by  the  intervening  tcetlu  and 
articulates  with  the  temporal  bones  of  the  cranium.  It  consists  of  two 
lateral  portions,  which  are  sepai*ate  pieces  in  early  infancy,  and  which, 
in  many  animals,  i-emain  permanently  in  this  condition,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  dog,  cat,  and  shec]). 

The  horizontal  thicker  portion  of  the  mandible  containing  the 
teeth  is  named  the  body,  and  the  posterior  portion  on  each  side  ex- 
tending up  wanT  is  the  ramus.  In  other  aninmls  it  is  usual  to  distin- 
guish each  half  of  the  ja^v  under  the  latter  name. 

The  body  is  deepest  at  its  fore  part,  and  slightly  decreases  behiiid, 
lis  produced  above  in  the  alveolar  process,  and  is  defined  below  by  a 


*  Pftrs  ftrbitalls  j  orbiiiil  prtx-ess.  *  Canides  zygomatico-fftcialea  et  temporalea. 

*  JlMidihula  ;  oe  maxiUaru  inferius  ;  infisriur  maxiUa. 
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m  an  elongated  depr©»iiiion,  the  submaxillary  fossa,  which  par- 
lodges  tho  Hubmiixilhiry  gland, 
lie  alveolar  process '  of  the  jaw  fonns  n  thick,  borizonta!  areh, 
which  I  he  teelh  nvo  inserted,  and  nearly  fonfbnns  to  the  arch 
%,  Its  t'ure  part  U  vertical,  and  the  lateral  ]»ortion8  occupy  a 
fofi  extending  backward  and  inward  along  the  mdes  of  the  body, 
external  surface  in  advance  is  variably  marked  by  the  projection 
e  alveoli,  thougii  usually  to  a  less  degree  than  in  the  iijjper  jaw; 
ach  side  of  the  synijihysis  it  is  variably,  and  mostly  slightly, 
Meed  as  the  incisive  fossa.^ 

he  ramus  ^  is  a  quadrilaterai  plate,  thinner  than  die  body,  a.^eend- 
lore  or  less  obliquely  backward,  and  diverging  from  the  line  of  the 
lar  process.  It  divides  above  into  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  firo- 
^,  wliich  arc  scjiarated  by  a  large  semicircular  interval,  the  man- 
lar  notch**  The  coojunetion  of  the  posterior  and  inferior  Isorders 
e  ramus  forms  the  so-called  angle  of  the  jaiw,*  is  convex,  and 
ly  pn>ject*^  more  or  less  downw^anl,  and  is  everted.  Occasionally 
aimply  roiiiuleiL  and  does  not  project  downward,  and  sometimes 
nearly  or  quite  straight,  or  even  slightly  inverted.  The  external 
ice  of  the  ramus  is  a  broad,  vertical,  slightly  depressed,  and  un- 
plane,  more  or  less  ridged  on  the  angle,  and  for  the  most  part 
&  to  give  attachment  to  the  masseter  muscle.  The  internal  sur- 
exhibits  a  cent  ml  depression,  communicating  below  with  the 
al  foramen,*  tiie  conmiencement  of  the  dental  canal,  bounded 
rdly  by  a  sharp-notched  border,  the  tore  part  of  which  is  produced 
thin,  tongue-like  process.  From  the  notch  a  groove  proceeds 
rds  the  *^ubmaxillaiy  fossa,  serving  to  lodge  the  mylo-hyoid  vessels 
lerve.  Behind  Ihe  groove,  the  surface  extending  to  the  angle  is 
lly  more  or  less  strongly  ridged  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal 
I'goid  muscle. 

he  dental  canal ^  descends  obliquely  within  the  lower  part  of 
i-araus,  ar*d  thence  proceeds  forward  within  the  body,  beneath 
dveoli,  and  gives  an  outward  fork  to  the  mental  foramen,  while 
aller  one  ends  in  the  incisive  alveoli.  It  gives  passage  to  the 
ior  dental  vessels  and  nerve,  branches  of  which  ti^verse  short 
iges  communicating  with  the  bottoms  of  the  alveoli. 
*he  coronoid  process,*  of  variable  size  and  proportions,  is  a 
med  conical  eonnence,  ascending  and  slightly  divergent  from  the 
part  of  the  ratnus,  and  usually  curving  more  or  less  backward, 
anterior  convex  border  continues  that  of  the  ramus,  forming  a 


A] vofilur  border ;  limbus  alveolaris;  juga  nlveolaHa, 

Fo£«a  inentuljs.  '  li.  adfet'eridon?  ;  r,  perp^ndiculans, 

'  Sigmoid,  or  sernilunHr  iioU'h  ;  ineisnm  nmndibulans,  sigmciidea,  or  semiluaaria. 
^Aiigulus  amndibuliu.  *  IiifenH>r  dental  fumaien, 

'  inferior  dental  canal ;  eunalls  inaxillam,  or  alveoltins  inf. 
i  coroQoideus. 
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rived  from  a  siogle  ossific  centre.  Ossifieation  oeeurn  in  the  periohon- 
drioni.  investini^  a  slender  rod  of  eartilaisre,  the  tympaoo-mandibular 
cartilage,^  which  extendi  from  the  malleuB  of  the  ear  aloni^  the  cuursa 
of  the  miindible,  but  subsequently  atrophies  and  disappears.  The  two 
piecen  of  the  wandibie  ankyIo?te  during  the  fir&t  year  after  birth,  and 
leave  but  little  trace  of  the  original  reparation. 

In  the  advance  of  age  with  the  los^s  of  the  teeth  the  alveolar  process 
diBappeai'H,  an<i  the  fore  part  of  the  mandible  ii^  pmportionaUdy  i^diif-*ed 
in  depth  and  is  surmounted  by  a  narrow  ridge,  which  occupies  the  furmer 
position  of  the  process. 

THE   ENTIRE  SKULL. 

The  skull  dilTorw  remarkaldy  from  other  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  hones  are  nnmovabiy  articulated  together,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mandible. 

Its    upper    part,    the    era-  Fio.  64. 

niuin,  is  eommooly  ovoid, 
with  the  narrower  extrem- 
ity fonvard,  but  it  varies  to 
a  more  oval  or  splieroidal 
form.  Its  anterior  extrem- 
ity 18  the  forehead,  its  pos- 
terior broader  extremity  the 
occiput,  its  highest  part 
the  crown  or  vertex,  and 
its  under  part  the  base. 
The  face,  exelusive  of  the 
forehead,  is  placed  beneath 
the  anterior  half  of  the  cra- 

II  i  u  m ,  fro  i  n  w  h  i  e  ii  i  t  p  i 'oj  ec  ts  MK  If^  * ' .  i  4  i 

in  front  to  a  variable  degree.  "" 

The  cranium  conforms 
in  general  shape  to  that  of 
the    bnun    it   contains,    but      thebkx?li..8«i!wpaiitu- in  KKo>TAS"i»oNTKfimiGirf 

,  BlUiL  1,  frotitid  bone  1  2,  porielal  bone ;  3,  u^iufximl  booe, 

the  exterior  SUrtaCe  doCB  not     lu  squamous  ponlon ;  4,  spbtiuold  bone,  tcmfKJTal  Kur- 
in   ail    positions   accord   with      ^^^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  wing;    5,  eUimold   bone,   its  urbltal 
I         .  »  ^  1*1       surface:  6* niaxilln;  7,  malar  bone;  8,  lAchrymul  bcvne^; 

tbe  mtenor  SUrtaee,  which  c,  misal  bone:  10,  mjindlble;  a,  orbitul  plato  of  Ibe 
app^ar^  closely   moulded    to     tronttil  bone;  &,  t^jmpural  surfnee:  tf.ortillal  surface  of 

the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone;  d,  mastoM  por- 
tion ofUie  temporal  boue ;  r.  orbital  surface  of  ibe  malar 
buuc;  /,  orbltiil  plate  of  tbe  luaxillu:  y*  Infraorbital 
rurainon ;  A,  mental  foramen ;  1.  symphysis  ,  /,  ramus ; 
k,  coronoid  pnjcesss;  i,  ct^ndjiold  process;  wi,  aiigle:  «, 
lachrymal  ttn^a,. 

it     varies     con  si d crab  J y    hi 

different  individuals,  and  oflcn  most  notably  in  different  races,  being 

generally  thicker  in  the  bariuirous  or  lowest  races.     Commonly  in  the 

*  CurtUu'^e  of  Meekel. 


tbe    brain.      Its   %valls    not 

only  y^ry  in    thickness   ac- 

H  cording  to  the  age  and  sex^ 

^  but  ordinarily  at  maturity 
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vomer  is  truncated,  and  articulates  with  the  back  part  of  the  incisive 
crest  of  the  maxillce.    The  vomer  is  a  plate  of  compact  substance. 

The  bone  is  frequently  unsymmetrical  and  variably  bent  fVom  the 
median  position  to  one  or  the  other  side,  and  especially  is  it  irregular 
in  its  articulation  with  the  ethmoidal  nasal  plate,  the  union  commonly 
projecting  into  one  nasal  cavity  more  than  into  the  other. 

At  birth  the  vomer  is  proportionately  longer  and  wider,  and  con- 
sists of  two  thin  plates,  which  are  united  along  the  lower  border,  and 
include  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose.  In 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  bone  it  is  mainly  produced  below,  while 
the  plates  above  form  the  sides  of  the  cleft  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  mature  bone  and  expand  as  the  alsB  of  its  superior  border.  The 
vomer  originates  in  two  ossific  centres,  about  the  sixth  month  of  foetal 
life,  appearing  in  the  perichondrium  at  the  sides  of  the  septal  cartilage 
and  quickly  coalescing  beneath. 


Fig.  62. 


THE  MALAR  BONES. 

The  malar  bones  occupy  the  prominent  part  of  the  cheeks,  and 
contribute  to  form  the  orbits  and  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  foss®. 
The  malar,*  or  cheek-bone,  terminates  at  its  lower  fore  part  in  a 
broad,  triangular,  rough  surface,  which  is 
supported  upon  and  articulates  with  the 
malar  process  of  the  maxilla.  Behind,  it 
is  prolonged  in  the  zygomatic  process, 
which  ends  in  a  serrated  border  slanting 
downward  and  backward,  and  articulating 
with  the  corresponding  process  of  the  tem- 
poi*al  bone.  From  about  its  middle  the  bone 
is  extended  upward  in  the  frontal  process, 
which  forms  the  outer  boundary  between 
the  orbit  and  temporal  fossa,  and  ends  in  a 
strongly-serrated  extremity,  which  articu- 
lates with  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone. 

The  external  or  facial  surface  of  the 
malar  bone  is  vertical,  quadrilateral,  and  vari- 
ably convex,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  promi- 
nence of  the  cheek.  Its  lower  front,  or  maxillary  border,  curves 
outward  and  downward  at  the  articulation  of  the  bono  with  the  malar 
process  of  the  maxilla.  The  lower  back,  or  zygomatic  border,  is 
convex,  contributes  more  than  half  to  the  length  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  is  roughened  for  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle. 
The  upper  front,  or  orbital  border,  is  a  smooth,  obtuse  arching  ridge, 
forming  about  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbital  entrance. 


Outer  view  op  the  right  ma- 
lar BONE.  1,  external  or  facial 
surface ;  2,  malar  foramen ;  3,  fron- 
tal process ;  4,  5,  orbital  border ; 
6,  maxillary  border :  7,  zygomatic 
process;  8,  temporal  border;  9, 
z>'gomatic  border. 


^  Os  malare;  os  malse;  os  jugale  ;  os  zygomaticum  ;  06  jugamentum. 
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The  upper  back,  ar  temporal  border,  is  a  sigmoid  ridge,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  end  of  the  troiilal  prtK^esis  to  the  end  of  the  zygomatic 
process,  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives 
attachment  to  th^  temporal  fascia. 

From  the  orbital  border  of  the  hi  me  a  eiirved  trianj^tiifai*  or  ores* 
centre  process,  directed  backward  and  inward,  is  the  orbital  plate,' 
which  separates  the  orbit  from  the  tenaporal  fo^m.  Its  inner  surface 
IB  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  and  Hour  of  the  orbit ; 
its  outer  surface  forms  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  tem])oral  and  zygo- 
matic fi3«sie.  Its  lower  border  internally  joins  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
maxilla,  and  externally  the  posterior  border  of  the  raalar  process  of 
the  same  bone.  Its  upper  border  articulalef>  with  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  its  back  border  with  the  great  wiog  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  Commonly,  a  small  portion  of  the  border,  between 
the  articulation  with  the  latter  and  the  maxilla,  forms  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  sphcno^maxillary  funimen.  The  posteriorj  or  tem- 
poral surface,  of  the  malar  bone  curves  from  the  back  of  the  orbital 
|>hite  ontwurd  and  backwai'd  within  the  zygomatic  process,  forming  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  tempoml  and  zygomatic  fos?*a>. 

The  orbited  surface  of  the  orbital  plate  commonly  exhibits  seveml 
foramina,  the  entrance  of  the  malar  canals,*  which  terminate  varia- 
bly in  one  or  two  apertures  on  the  facial  and  temporal  Hurtaces  of  the 
bone,  and  transmit  the  branches  of  the  temponj-malar  nerve. 

The  raalar  bone  is  variably  prominent  in  different  races,  and  also 
in  individuals  of  tlie  ^ame  itice.  It  is  developed  from  a  single  centre, 
which  appeal's  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  iiBial  life. 


THE   MANBIBLE. 

The  mandible,  lower  jaw,  or  inferior  maxillary  bone,'  forms 
the  basis  of  the  lower  prominent  part  of  the  face^  of  which  it  is  the 
largest  and  strongest  piece.  It  is  the  only  movable  bone  of  the  skull, 
is  separated  from  all  others  of  the  face  by  the  intervening  teeth,  and 
articulates  with  tbe  temporal  bones  of  the  cranium.  It  consists  of  two 
lateral  portions,  which  are  separate  pieces  in  early  infancy,  and  which, 
in  many  animals,  remain  permanently  in  this  condition,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  dog,  cat,  and  sheep. 

The  horizontal  thicker  portion  of  the  mandible  containing  the 
teeth  is  named  the  body,  and  the  posterior  portion  on  each  side  ex- 
tending upwarrf  is  the  ramus*  In  other  animals^  it  is  usual  to  distin- 
gtiish  each  half  of  tbe  jaw  under  tbe  latter  name. 

The  body  is  deepest  at  its  fore  part,  and  slightly  decreases  behind, 
ifl  prt>duted  above  in  the  alveolar  process,  and  is  defined  below  b}-  a 


'  Pftr?  orbitalid  ;  orbitiil  proci?fis.  *  Cflnulea  zrgomntico-faciales  et  temporale&. 

*  Mandibula ;  o«  mAxill&re  iuferius  ;  inferiur  maxilU, 
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thick,  rounded  border,  named  the  base.  It  projects  in  fVont  in  a  tri- 
angular eminence,  the  mental  protuberance,'  which  is  of  variable 
prominence  and  breadth,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  chin,  giving  to  it 
its  variety  of  shape,  narrow  or  broad,  rounded  or  square.     A  slight 

ridge  ascending  from  the  protuber- 
YiQ,  08.  ^"^®  ^®  named  the  symphysis,'  as 

indicating  the  position  and  original 
^W  character  of  union  of  the  two  halves 

of  the  bone. 

The    external    surface   of  the 
body,    for    the    most    part    vertical 
,r  .      :  /     -  on  the  alveolar  process,  thence  in- 

^■UL^b^^^^F      (    /  clines  slightly  forward  and  outward 

^H  «h>      '    '"'^  "y  -o  ^^0  base.     Commonly  a  little  over 


...JiM 


-"*' *»^—    I  gjj    j^^jj^   from    the  symphysis,   and 


*  nearer  the  base  than  the  upper  bor- 

Mandible.    1,  body :  2,  ramus ;  3,  gym-  -.u  ^ir  ii.»i- 

pbysis;  4,  biise;  5,  angle;  6,  mental  fora*  Q^r?  18  the  mental   foramen,    wniCh 

men;  7,  condyle;  8,  coronoid  process;  9,  opcnS  upward  and  OUtward  from  the 

mandibular  notch;   10.  mental  foramen;  i      ^    i  i       mi.     «.  •  i 

11.  alveolar  process ;  12.  incisor  teeth ;  13,     d<^»  tal  canal.    The  base  IS  commonly 
canine  tooth ;  14.  premolars ;  15,  molars.        somcwhat  everted  at  the  chin,  and 

in  a  less  degree  laterally ;  is  convex 
in  its  course,  and  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  to  the  position  below 
the  second  molar  tooth,  whence  it  narrows  into  the  inferior  border 
of  the  ramus.  Above  the  base,  usually  below  the  second  molar  tooth, 
an  oblique  ridge  *  rises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  and  curves 
backward  and  upward  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  body,  behind  the  i)08ition  of  the  mental  pro- 
tuberance, exhibits  a  variable  process,  the  mental  tubercle,'  which  is. 
more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into  four  i)ortion8,  for  attachment  of 
the  genio-glossal  and  genio-hyoid  muscles.  The  tubercle  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  group  of  roughened  impressions,  or  presents  other  modifi- 
cations. Outwardly  from  it  there  is  usually  a  slight  depression,  some- 
times conspicuously  deepened,  the  sublingual  fossa,  which  accommo- 
dates the  sublingual  gland.  Below  the  fossa,  on  the  everted  base,  is 
an  oval,  rough  impression  for  the  insertion  of  the  digastric  muscle. 
Below  the  position  of  the  molar  teeth  is  a  conspicuous  ridge,  which 
divides  the  internal  surface  obliquely,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
myKvhyoid  muscle,  whence  its  name  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge.  Its 
foiv  ]>art,  less  prominent,  descends  below  the  sublingual  fossa  to  the 
mental  tubercle.  The  surface  above  the  ridge  is  smooth  and  invested 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums.     Below  its  more  prominent 


*  Vn>tulH»nintia  inontalis ;  tuberculuin  mentalo  oxtenium  ;  spina  mentalis  externa ; 
mental  pn>nnni»noo ;  montnl  pnK»ess. 

'  S.  nmndibula*.  •  F.  mentale ;  f.  maxillare  ant. 

*  Linoa  obliqua ;  oxtonml  oblique  line. 

*  Spina  montalis  interna ;  mental  spines  ;  gimial   tubercles. 
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[part  18  an  elongated  depression,  tlto  submaxillary  fossa,  whieli  pur- 

jtially  lodi^e^  the  snbmaxilliiry  inland. 

Tbu  alveolar  process^  of  the  jaw  fornift  a  thick,  horizontal  arch, 

tiiito  which  tht^  tet'tb  urt?  inwerted,  and   nearly  eon  forms  to  the  arch 

fahove.     Iti*  iure   part   is  vi^rtieaK  and   tlie  lateral   portions  oeeupy  a 

ition  extending  batkwanl  and  inward  along  the  Hides  of  the  hody. 

external  surface  in  advance  is  variably  marked  by  the  projection 

Fof  the  alveoli,  though  usiiall\'  to  a  less  degree  than  in  the  n]>per  jaw. 

!  On  each  side  of  the  syjnphysb  it    is  variabl}^  and  mostly   slightly, 

I  depressed  as  the  incisive  fossa. ^ 

The  ramus*  is  a  rpiadrilaterai  plate,  thinner  than  the  iKjdy.  aseend- 

I  ing  more  or  less  obliquely  backward,  and  diverging  tVoni  I  he  line  of  the 
ftlve<^lar  process.  It  divides  above  into  the  eoronoid  and  condyloid  prn- 
eesses.  which  are  separated  by  a  large  senu'eircvular  interval^  the  man- 
dibular notch/     The  conjunction  of  the  posterior  and  inferior  borders 

[of  the  ramus  forms  the  so-called  angle  of  the  jaw,*  is  convex,  and 
usually  projects  more  or  less  downward,  and  is  everted.  Occasionally 
it  is  simply  rounded,  and  does  not  project  downward,  and  somelinies 
it  is  nearly  or  rpute  straight^  or  even  slightly  inverted.  The  external 
surface  of  the  mmus  is  a  broad,  vertical,  slightly  depressed,  and  un- 
even plane,  more  or  leas  ridged  on  the  angle,  and  for  the  most  part 
server  to  give  attaehrnent  to  the  masseter  muscle.  The  internal  sur- 
face exhibits  a  central  depi^ession,  communicating  Ixdow  with  the 
dental  foramen/  the  commencement  of  the  dental  canal,  hounded 
inwardly  by  a  sharp  notched  border,  the  lore  part  of  which  is  produced 
in  a  ibiii,  tongue-like  process.  From  the  notch  a  groove  proceeds 
towards  the  submaxillary  fossa,  serving  to  lodge  the  mylohyoid  vessels 
And  nerve.  Behind  the  groove,  the  surtace  extending  to  the  angle  is 
usually  more  or  less  strongly  ridged  for  the  attachment  ot^  tiie  internal 
pterygoid  muscle. 

The  dental  canaP  descends  obliquely  within  the  lower  part  of 
the  ramus,  and  i hence  pi^ceeds  forwanl  within  the  body,  beneatb 
the  alveoli,  and  gives  an  outward  fork  to  the  mental  forameUj  while 
a  smaller  one  ends  in  the  incisive  alveoli.  It  gives  passage  to  the 
inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve,  branches  of  which  traverse  shuri 
piiasag«8  communicating  with  the  bottoms  of  the  alveoli. 

The  coronoid  process,*  of  variable  .siKc  and  proportions,  is  a 
flattened  conical  eoiinenee,  asceuding  and  slightly  divergent  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  ramus,  an<l  usually  curving  more  or  less  backward, 
its  antorior  convex  border  continues  that  of   the  ramus,  forming  a 

*  Alveolar  border ;  limbus  alveolnri?;  jugn  ulvunlam* 

'  Frissa  men  talis.  *  R.  udBCcndetis ;  r,  perperidicularis, 

*  tiiginoid,  or  semilunar  notx^h  ;  ineisun*  numdibularig,  sigmoidea,  or  isomilunaris. 
■*  Aii^lus  mandibulje.  *  InferiMr  dental  foramen. 

'  Inferior  doiital  cunal ;  canalii^  niiixillaris,  or  alveolans  iiif 
^  Proceitfu&  coronaideu^. 
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Strongly  sigmoid  ridgo  descending  to  the  body  outside  the  alveolar 
process.  Its  posterior  concave  border  forms  part  of  the  mandibular 
notch.  A  ridge  from  the  inner  surface  descends  to  the  inner  margin 
of  the  alveolar  process,  and  defines  an  anterior  triangular  grooved 
area,  which  descends  to  the  last  molar,  and  opens  externally  to  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  liga- 
ment and  buccinator  muscle.  The  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, continuous  with  that  of  the  ramus,  gives  attachment  to  the  tem- 
poral and  masseter  muscles.  The  anterior  border  and  internal  surface 
also  give  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  condyloid  process,^  stouter  and  commonly  shorter  than  the 
former,  ascends  from  the  back  part  of  the  ramus  and  ends  in  a  trans- 
verse, elliptical  knob,  the  condyle,'  which  is  convex,  and  invested  .with 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Its  transverse,  longer  axis  inclines  from  without  slightly  downward 
and  backward.  From  the  condyle,  the  process  narrows  in  the  neck, 
which  is  compressed  from  before  backward,  and  is  strengthened  by 
three  buttress-like  ridges,  of  which  two  descend  from  the  extremities 
of  the  condyle  and  converge  to  the  posterior  sigmoid  border  of  the 
ramus,  and  the  third  descends  from  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  condyle 
to  the  border  of  the  mandibular  notch.  The  inner  fore  part  of  the 
neck  presents  a  roughened,  shallow  fossa,  into  which  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle  is  inserted. 

The  mandible  is  composed  of  thick  layers  of  compact  substance 
enclosing  a  strong  layer  of  spongy  substance,  which  predominates  in 
the  body,  and  has  excavated  in  it  the  alveoli  for  the  teeth.  The  dental 
canal,  for  the  most  part,  lies  next  the  posterior  compact  layer. 

At  birth  the  mandible  consists  of  two  pieces,  which  are  united  at 
the  symphysis  by  cartilage.  At  this  period  the  body  appears  propor- 
tionately shallow  and  thick,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  alve- 
olar process,  which  is  subsequently  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  the  teeth.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  capacious  hollow 
divided  into  receptacles,  which  contain  the  developing  teeth.  The 
ramus  ascends  more  obliquely  than  subsequently  after  the  protrusion 
of  the  teeth.  Two  dental  canals  commence  on  it«  inner  surface,  of 
which  the  upper  and  larger  proceeds  as  an  open  groove  beneath  the 
position  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  communicates  with  the  mental  fora- 
men, while  the  other  is  closetl  along  its  course,  and  proceeds  beneath 
the  former.  The  larger  canal  accommodates  the  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  temporary  teeth,  while  the  smaller  one  accommodates  those  of  the 
succeed i ng  t  oe t  h . 

The  pieces  of  the  mandible  commence  ossification  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  week  of  fcetal  life,  and  each  is  n^puted  to  start  in  several  points, 
which,  however,  quickly  coalesce,  so  that  each  is  regarded  as  being  de- 


1  P.  cvrndvloideus.  •  Condvlus. 
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rived  from  a  single  ossitio  centres  Ossification  occiii-s  in  the  periehon- 
drium.  investing  n  wlender  rod  of  ctirlrla^'e,  the  tympano-mandibular 
cartilage,^  which  extends  from  the  malleus  of  the  ear  alung  the  euurso 
of  the  mandible,  but  subsequently  atrophies  and  disappears.  The  two 
pieces  of  the  mandible  ankylose  dnrinjtc  the  first  year  after  birth j  and 
Jeave  hut  little  trace  of  the  original  separation. 

In  the  advance  of  age  with  the  lass  of  the  teeth  the  alveolar  process 
disappears,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  mandible  is  proportionately  reduced 
in  depth  and  is  surmounted  by  a  narrow  ridge,  which  occupies  the  former 
position  of  the  process. 

THE   ENTIRE   SKULL. 

The  skull  differs  remarkably  from  other  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  hones  are  immovably  articulated  together,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mandible. 

Its    upper    part,    the    era-  Fio.  M. 

niiim^  is  commonly  ovoid, 
with  the  narrower  extrem- 
ity forward,  but  it  varies  to 
a  more  oval  or  spheroidal 
ft>rm.  Its  anterior  extrem- 
ity is  the  forehead,  its  pos- 
terior broader  extremity  the 
occiput,  its  highest  part 
ibe  crown  or  vertex,  and 
its  uuder  part  the  base* 
The  face,  exclusive  of  the 
lui'ehead*  is  placed  beneath 
the  anterior  half  of  the  cra- 
nium, from  which  it  projects 
in  fiH>iit  to  a  variable  degree. 
The  cranium  conforms 
in  general  shape  to  that  of 
the  brain  it  contains,  but  ^^he skull,  mcen  pabtlv  in  front  andi.n  tii£  right 
^  SIDE.  It  froutal  bouc ;  2.  tmdetid  bone ;  3,  tcmporftl  bone, 

theextenor  surface  does  not  ly  squamous  portion;  4.spberiuid  bu lie.  tern ponil  «ur- 
in  alt    positimis  accord   with     ^'^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"S-    ^-  "Ethmoid   bone,  hg  orbital 

.        .  ,  ,  II  ■    I,     *BJ*fiice;  6.  niiuUllA;  7.  malar  bone ;  8,  luchrynufti  b«jDe: 

the  interior  surface,  which  »,  nasal  bone:  m,  mandiljlii ;  a,  urbltHl  plate  of  tbe 
appears   closely   mouhled    to     ft^'i^I'd  iKnie;  b,  temporal  surfHcei  c;  orbital  surface  of 

11.  J  |,  the  great  wing  of  the  .^pheDoid  boue:  d,  ma£toid  pur- 

ine    Drain.        its    WUlla     not     ^i^^  ^^j^jj^,  teiopfiml  bone ;  f,  urbitul  hurfjfcce of  tUe malar 
only   Var\'   in     thictcueBS    ac-     bone:  /,  orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla:  g,  iofraorbital 
_^i;„      »^   +1.^  1  fonimtti;  A^  mental  foramen ;  i,  svmphysb;  J.  ramtis; 

corflmir  to  the  a^e  and  sex*    ,  \r  »       ^  *  /^  • 

^.  *..i^    K,^    i.^^  «gv  «iij  n^.Ay     ^.  coronotd  procesB;  t,  condyloid  process;  m,  angle;  », 
hut   ordinarily  at  maturity    lachrymal  fossa, 
it    varies     considerably^    in 

different  individuals^  antl  <iften  most  notably  in  different  raees^  being 
generally  thicker  in  the  barbarous  or  lowest  races.     Commouly  in  the 


7  V 


'  Cartilage  of  Meckel. 
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white  race  it  ranges  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  not 
un frequently  in  the  negro  reaches  double  these  measuremente.  It  also 
varies  in  different  positions,  independent  of  ridges  and  processes,  and 
is,  for  the  greatest  extent,  thickest  and  most  uniform  at  the  upper 
part,  and  thinnest  in  parts  protected  by  muscular  masses,  as  in  the 
temples  and  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  where  it  often  is  scarcely  half 
a  line  in  thickness. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  cranium,  divided  horizontally  about  the 
middle,  is  called  the  vault/  while  the  lower  portion  is  distinguished  as 
the  base  of  the  cranium.  On  each  side  of  the  cranium  is  the  broad 
depression  called  the  temporal  fossa,  defined  below  by  the  zygoma. 

The  face,  conjoined  with  the  cranium,  consists  of  a  series  of  recepta- 
cles :  the  orbits  for  the  eyes  and  their  accessory  parts,  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties with  their  accessory  sinuses,  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  varies 
in  proportionate  size  and  prominence  in  comparison  with  the  cranium ; 
is  usually  larger  in  the  male,  and  is  largest  and  most  projecting  in  the 
lower  races  and  in  individuals  of  coarse  habits,  due  mainly  to  the 
greater  proportionate  production  of  the  jaws. 

Most  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  except  in  the  thinner  parts,  are 
composed  of  two  layers  of  compact  substance,  with  an  intervening 
layer  of  strong,  spongy  substance,  named  the  diploe,  and  it  is  upon 
the  variable  thickness  of  this  that  the  different  thickness  of  the  bones 
mainly  depends.  The  exterior  compact  layer  is  generally  thicker  than 
the  interior  layer,  which  is  less  tenacious  than  the  former,  and  fVom  its 
comparatively  greater  brittleness  has  been  distinguished  as  the  vitreous 
layer.  The  diploe  is  traversed  by  irregular  branching  channels,  named 
the  diploic  sinuses,  which  accommodate  veins. 

The  bones  of  the  face,  except  the  mandible,  are  mostly  much  thinner 
than  those  generally  of  the  cranium,  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  spongy 
substance. 

SUTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  except  the  mandible,  are  articulated  by  a 
mode  of  union  called  suture,  in  which  the  contiguous  borders  of  the 
bones  are  more  or  less  uneven,  roughened,  or  jagged,  and  mutually 
adapted  so  as  to  produce  the  closest  connection  short  of  actual  coales- 
cence. The  sutures  vary  in  character  from  those  in  which  the 
borders  are  slightly  roughened  to  those  in  which  the  borders  are 
jagged  with  irregular,  tooth-like  processes,  whence  they  are  called 
dentate  sutures.  In  some  of  the  sutures  the  contiguous  borders  of 
the  bones  are  bevelled  to  a  thin  edge,  and  mutually  overlap,  whence 
they  are  called  squamous  sutures,  from  the  resemblance  to  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  scales  of  a  fish.  In  a  few  instances  the  suture  is 
formed  by  the  edge  of  one  bone  fitting  into  the  groove  of  the  border 
of  the  adjacent  bone. 


>  Calvariu ;  skull-cap. 
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The  diflfeix?!]!  sutuixjs  are  appropriately  named  from  the  bones  they 
unitts  but  the  most  coiispieiious  ones  and  a  tew  othet*8  have,  beaides, 
special  n  urn  eft. 

The  sutures  of  the  cranial  vault  are  the  most  eonspicuous,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long,  tortuous  course  and  Rtrongl3'  dentate  character. 
Their  tortuous  etindition  in,  however,  mainly  cotitined  to  the  exterior 
of  the  cranium,  and  their  coui*se  within  is  much  lc88  winding-. 

The  coronal'  or  front o-parietal  suture  crosses  the  fore  part  of 
the  cmnium  between  the  f^umniitH  of  the  ^reat  win^  of  the  sphenoid 
bone^  and  unites  the  frontal  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  ig  more  deeply 
indented  laterally  than  above ;  and  it  m  slightly  bevelled  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  frontal  rests  on  the  parietals  above,  and  supports  them 
at  the  sides. 

The  lambdoid'  or  occipito-parietal  suture  crosses  the  back  part 
0t  the  cranium  between  the  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bones, 
and  unites  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bono^^.  It  is  the  most  intri- 
cate of  the  sutures,  is  deeply  dentate,  and  wonderfully  winding  in  ita 
course. 

The  sagittal '  or  interparietal  suture  unites  the  parietal  bones  in 
the  mtHliau  line  of  the  craiiinm  between  the  former  sutures.  It  is  also 
remarkably  tortuous  in  its  course. 

The  squamous  or  squamo-parietal  suture  is  formed  by  the 
deeply- bevelled  contiguous  liurders  of  the  temporal  squama  and  the 
parietal  hone,  in  which  the  tbrrot-r  externally  overlaps  the  latter. 

The  squamo-sphenoid  suture  continues  in  the  circle  of  the  pre- 
ceding t?ulure  to  tliL'  cranium  beneath,  and  is  formed  between  the  tem- 
p4iral  squama  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  contiguous 
hordei-s  are  .sotnewhat  bevelled,  so  that  the  former  overlaps  the  latter 
above,  and  is  overlapped  by  it  below. 

The  paneto-mastoid  suture  unites  the  postero-inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  with  the  upper  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  is  short,  thicky  and  strongly  dentate,  and  forms  between 
tlje  latter  and  the  squama  a  grooved  notch,  which  receives  the  parietal 
angle. 

The  occipito-mastoid  suture,  likewise  thick  and  dentate,  descends 
ia  a  curve  from  the  formci\  and  is  extended  in  the  base  of  the  skull  to 
the  jugular  foramen.     It  is  sometimes  traversed  by  the  mastoid  foramen. 

At  the  side  of  the  cranium,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  temporal  fossa, 
the  spheno-parietal,  spheno- frontal,  and  spheno- malar  sutures 
are  cuntinuous  in  yucecHsiuii,  and  descend  in  a  curve  from  the  Kummil 
of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing  to  the  spheno-maxillary  iissure.  The 
contiguous  borders  are  bevelled  in  such  a  way  that  the  sphenoid  over- 
laps thti  |)arietal  and  frontal  bones. 

In  the  base  of  the  cranium  are  the  transverse  spheno*frontal 

*  Sutum  coronalb.  '  S.  lumbdoidea.  '  3.  sagittalis. 
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sutures,  uniting  the  sphenoidal  small  wings  with  the  fh>ntal  orbital 
plates ;  and  between  them  is  the  spheno- ethmoid  suture. 

The  spheno-occipital  or  basilar  suture  is  formed  by  the  broad, 
roughened  contiguous  surfaces  united  by  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage,  which 
usually  ossifies  near  adult  age. 

The  petro-sphenoid  and  petro-occipital  sutures  are  continuous 
around  the  apex  of  the  temporal  pyramid ;  and  the  former  in  the  macer- 
ated skull  exhibits  a  large,  irregular  aperture,  the  lacerate  foramen,^ 
which,  in  the  recent  state,  is  closed  beneath  by  cartilage. 

Occasionally  the  pair  of  fVontal  bones  as  they  appear  at  birth  re- 
main permanently  separated,  and  are  united  by  the  frontal  suture, 
which  is  strongly  dentated,  and  continues  in  the  median  line  from  the 
sagittal  suture  to  the  root  of  the  nose. 

The  sutures  of  the  face  mostly  partake  of  the  serrated  character, 
but  are  generally  less  intricate  than  those  of  the  cranium. 

The  transverse  facial  suture  crosses  the  face  in  the  line  of  union 
with  the  cranium,  and  unites  the  fVontal  bone  with  the  nasal,  maxillary, 
and  malar  bones.  The  middle  and  transverse  palate  sutures  cross 
each  other  in  the  hard  palate. 

During  the  growth  of  the  skull  the  sutures  gradually  become  more 
intricate,  and  the  bones  more  closely  knit  together.  Commonly  at 
maturity  they  are  separable  with  moderate  force,  but  they  gradually 
become  more  intimately  and  firmly  united.  With  the  advance  of  life, 
but  in  no  regular  order,  they  become  more  or  less  ankylosed  and  insepa- 
rably united.  Frequently  late  in  life  many  or  most  of  the  sutures  are  ob- 
literated, and  occasionally  in  very  old  age  all  may  disappear,  so  that  the 
skull,  exclusive  of  the  mandible,  may  actually  form  but  a  single  bone. 

The  time  of  commencement  and  order  of  succession  of  disappear- 
ance of  the  sutures  are  very  variable.  In  those  of  the  cranium  they 
are  in  some  measure  related  with  the  cessation  of  growth  of  the  brain. 
With  the  exception  of  the  ankylosis  of  the  occipital  with  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  sometimes  with  the  temporal  bone  at  an  earlier  period,  it 
usually  does  not  commence  until  after  thirty  years.  In  the  cranium 
the  coalescence  of  the  bones  mostly  commences  in  the  interior,  so  that 
the  sutures  may  appear  completely  obliterated  in  this  position  and  yet 
remain  open  on  the  exterior.  Succeeding  the  comparatively  early 
union  of  the  occipital  with  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  commonly  the  earliest 
to  ankylose  are  the  parietals  at  their  back  part,  followed  by  their  union 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  fVontal  bone,  and  later  with  the  occipital 
bone.  The  squamous  suture  is  usually  the  latest  to  be  obliterated ;  and 
when  the  fh)ntal  suture  is  retained  to  maturity  it  is  one  of  the  most 
permanent.  Occasionally  the  parietals  ank3'lose  completely  at  the 
sagittal  suture  in  youth,  consequent  on  which  the  brain  meets  an  ob- 

^  Fornmon  lacerum ;  f.  1.  medium. 
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etaele  to  its  further  growth  in  tbt^  tniusverse  direction  and  grows  pro- 
portionately fore  and  aft,  and  tlius  givus  rise  to  an  unasiml  tdongiited 
condition  of  the  cranium^  In  the  same  manner  the  premature  anky- 
losis of  other  bones  produees  other  modifieations  from  the  ortlinary 
Bhap€  of  the  latter.  M<ire  or  les^i  complete  ankylosis  of  the  cranium 
occurs  in  youth  in  idiutt^,  while  the  process  is  greatly  retarded  or  m 
prevented  in  hydrocephalus. 

The  interval  a  of  the  suture  a  are  occupied  by  connective  or  carti- 
laginous tissue,  and  when  the  bone-earth  is  removed  by  niacerating  the 
recent  skull  in  muriatic  acid,  the  contiguous  bones  appear  to  be  con- 
tinuous in  t*tructure, 

StTFERNUMERART    BOJ^ES   OF  THE   SKULL. 

Frequently  there  occur  in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  especially  those 
of  the  cmnial  vault,  little  islet-like  bones,  which  are  of  variable  size  and 
shape,  and  hi  no  i'<?gular  position,  though  occasionally  a  pair  show  some 
disposition  to  symmetry  on  the  two  sides  of  the  skull.  Thef?e  sutural 
bones  ^  are  usually  single,  but  soraetimeg  there  are  several,  isolated  or 
together  in  a  i-ow.  In  hydrocephalic  sknlis  they  are  often  numerous 
and  large.  Ordinarily  they  are  most  fi'e(|ucnrly  found  in  the  lauibdoid 
suture.  They  originate  in  distinct  centres  of  ossification,  but  have  no 
special  signification.  Sometimes  a  sutural  bone,^  or  a  pair,  replaces  to 
a  variable  extent  the  summit  of  the  occipital  bone.  Barely,  also,  the 
Upper  division  of  tlie  supraoecipital  of  the  embryo  remains  permanently 
Separated ,  and  connected  by  suture  with  the  rest  of  the  bone.  This 
condition  appeal^  to  ha^'^o  been  a  more  frequent  one  in  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  South  American  people.  The  isolated  portion  of  the 
8upraoc*cipital  corresponds  with  the  interparietal  bone  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  in  the  rabbit.  Of  greater  nirity  is  a  supernumerary 
bone*  occupying  the  former  position  of  the  anterior  fontanel 

INTERIOR  OF  THE   CRANIUM. 

The  interior  of  the  cranium  conforms  to  the  brain  with  its  mem- 
branes. Its  upper  part,  ur  vault,  forms  one  great  concavity,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  cerebrum,  and  its  lower  part,  or  base,  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  the  pre-,  meso-,  and  postcranial  fossre.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  cranial  cavity,  except  in  the  postcranial  fossaB, 
everywhere  exhibits  shallow  impressions  and  low  ridges,  which  eon- 
Ibrm  to  the  convolutions  and  fissures  of  the  cerebrum.  Besicles  these, 
arborescent  ciuumels  ascend  from  the  fossa*  and  spread  ujion  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  cmnial  vault,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  meningeal 
blood-vessels.  In  nxany  skulls,  especially  those  of  old  people^  there 
arc  ot\c*n  to  be  obser\XHl  irregular  pits,   which  look  like  the  results 


*  Otui  mturanam,  int^M^calaria,  triquetral  rapho-geminata,  or  WormiauH  ;  WorinUn 
»  Epiictttl  bone.  »  Oa  antiepiluptium. 


o\vih(*,  imiJitHl  Pacchionian  bodies, 
which  proceed  from  ihc  membranes  of 
tho  hraiii,  and  aiH3  I'egai'dcd   i48  morbid 

]iroduclionw> 

Along  the  median  line  of  the  cniiiial 
vault  is  abh^crved  a  .shtillow  i^roove  for  the 
arcommmliilioii  vf  tho  lorifj^iludijiul  sinus 
of  the  dura.  C^ommencinf^  oarrovvh"  at 
tho  froutal  crest,  it  gradiially  widens  as  it 
procced»  backward  to  the  internal  occipi- 
tal protuberance,  where  il  becomes  eon- 
tinuou!*  usual ly  witli  one  or  the  other  of 
the  grooves,  for  the  lateral  sinuses,  passing 
along  the  horizontal  limbs  of  the  occipital 
eroj«s. 

The  three  pairs  of  cranial  fosst^  wiilen 
til  a  divergent  manner  from  near  the 
centre  of  the  baj^e  of  the  cranium  or  the 
position  of  the  sella,  and  they  expand 
abo%'e  in  the  cranial  vault.  From  in  front 
they  become  successively  deeper  and 
more  capacious. 

The  pre  cranial  fossae,  most  elevated 
in  position,  arc  occupied  by  the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Their  basis  is 
formed  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal 
bone,  with  the  intervening  oribriforni 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  bounded  be- 
hind by  the  nmall  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  They  are  convex  on  the  orbital 
plates,  which  arc  deeply  imjiressed  l*y  the 
cerebral  convolutions;  and  in  the  intt^r- 
mediate  position  they  form  a  variably 
deep  concavity,  which  is  divided  by  the 
ethmoidal  crest.  On  each  side  of  the  latter 
is  the  olfactory  fossa,  for  the  lodgement 
of  the  olfactory  bulb^  a  fore  and  aft 
elongated,  narrow  depression  floored  by 
the  ethmoidal  cribriform  plate.  Opening 
laterally  into  the  olfactory  fossa  are  the 
little  pre-  and  postethmoidal  canals, 
communicating  with  the  orbit  between 
the  ethmoid  and  ft'ontul  bones.  Between 
ethmoidal  trest  in  fVont  and  the  bottom  of  the  frontal  ci-est  is  a 


Internal  view  op  tmk  bask  or  the 

rRANIITM    OF   TUE  LEFT  SIDE.     a^b.C, 

pre-,  mt^O',  m%d  potftcmila]  foKae; 
U  orbitaL  plate  of  tbe  rnmUil  bone; 
2.  Bmull  whig  of  the  j^plienold  boDe; 
8t  great  whig  of  Oio  wime ;  4,  sqim- 
mons  porti{>ri  of  the  temp*>ml  bune; 
5,  petrous  portion  of  the  tuune;  6, 
mmUild  ptmlorj;  7,  parietal  bone; 
8,  oceipUal  bono;  9,  olfiM'tary  ftww 
And  ethmojdal  crest;  10.  selln ;  ll.pre- 
clhiDld  proceffl;  12,  basilar  gr(M>ve;  13, 
occipital  fommeti;  H.tjptk"  foramens 
15,  rotund  fornmen-  IC\  oval  fora- 
men; n,  spinous  fommcn  and  groove 
from  it,,  hidieatin;^  the  COUDW  of  the 
^reat  meningeal  Tes£el&;  19,  lacerate^ 
foroinert;  15>,  internal  auditory  mea- 
tii«;  20,  Jugular  forameo ;  21.  condylar 
foramen:  22,  commenet!iiicnt  of  the 
groove  for  the  iHteral  sinus  The 
course  of  the  jrroove  In  id5serve<l  along 
the  horizontal  Mmb  of  the  oeeijdtal 
cTi:«8,  the  iMKfetero-lnfLTior  angle  of 
the  parictnl  bone,  the  mmt/Ad  p<>r- 
tion  of  the  lemt>oral,  and  the  jugular 
process  of  the  oceipital,  tcniilnanng 
at  the  jugular  foramen. 
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blind  pit*  or  a  canal,  which  cummumcates  below  with  I  he  nasal  cavities, 
an«l  transmits  ii  vein  from  the  hitter  to  the  comiiutncinncnt  of  the  longi- 
tadinal  ^inns. 

The  mesocranial  fossae  arc  deeply  concave,  occupy  a  much  tower 
level'  than  the  Ibrnicr,  iind  receive  tlie  spheno-lernporal  lohcs  of  the 
ccrebniin.  They  are  oarroweBt  inward  where  they  coniinunicato 
throujL^h  the  sella,  and  they  expand  outwardly  to  the  parietal  I'egion. 
In  front  they  are  defined  by  the  concave^  posterior  edj^e^  of  the 
sphenoitlal  t*tnall  wings,  and  between  these  by  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  optic  groove*  Behind  they  are  defined  by  the  nppor  borders 
of  the  temporal  pyramids,  and  between  these  by  the  elivus.  Each 
fossa  is  formed  by  the  under  surfaec  of  the  Hphenoidal  small  wing, 
the  cerebral  surface  of  the  great  wing,  the  inferior  parietal  angle, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tempoml  pyramid,  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  squama.  Most  of  the  important  foramina  of  the  sphenoid 
l>i>ne  communicate  with  it:  the  optic,  sphenoidah  rotund,  oval^  and 
spinous  foramina.  At  its  inner  i>art,  in  the  macerated  skull,  is  a  large, 
irregular  hole,  the  lacerate  foramen,*  situated  between  the  fore  part 
of  the  apex  of  the  temporal  pyramid  and  the  sphenoidal  body.  In  the 
recent  state  the  hole  is  closed  below  by  cartilage,  and  is  occupied  above 
by  the  internal  cai-otid  artery  aa  it  enters  the  cranium  from  the  carotid 
oanal.  It  is  usually  extended  outwardly  by  the  incomplete  condition 
of  the  bony  canal,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  made  complete  by 
fibrous  membrane.  The  canal  opens  inwai*dly  and  forward  into  the 
lacerate  foramen,  ami  ascends  at  the  side  of  the  sella,  on  the  lingule 
ill  fi*<3nt.  Beneath  the  lingule  the  pterygoid  canal  opens  backward 
into  the  lacerate  foramen. 

The  groove  for  the  great  meningeal  vessels  starts  from  the  spinous 
foramen  in  the  apex  of  the  sphenoidal  angular  process^  and  turns  out- 
ward lo  the  temporal  squama,  on  which  it  ascends  nearly  pamllel  with 
the  anierior  border  and  divides  into  two  main  branches.  Of  these, 
one  continues  in  the  same  eoi»*se  to  the  back  of  the  squama,  whence 
it  ascends  and  niniities  on  the  back  part  of  the  parietal  bone  to  its 
upper  border ;  while  the  other  branch  leaves  the  squama,  crosses  the 
aiimmit  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing  to  the  adjoining  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  and  ascends  and  ramifies  on  the  fore  part  of  this  as  in 
tbe  former. 

The  postcranial  fossae,  more  capacious  and  on  a  lower  level  than 
tbe  preceding,  expand  outward  and  backward  from  the  clivus,  and  uc- 
tommodate  the  cereheilum,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Each 
in  defined  in  front  by  the  upper  border  of  the  temporal  pyramid  and 
ln^hind  by  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  occipital  cross,  and  is  formed  by 
the  posterior  surtace  of  the  p}Tamid  and  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  inner  f?urface  of  the  occipital 
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bone  below  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  occipital  cross.  The  two  foss® 
conjoin  in  fVont  on  the  basilar  groove^  which  slopes  fVom  the  clivus, 
near  the  centre  of  the  cranial  cavity,  downward  and  backward  to  the 
occipital  foramen.  The  inclined  surface  of  the  groove  is  nearly  flat  and 
variably  roughened  above,  and  is  wider,  concave,  and  smooth  below. 
It  gives  support  to  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  occipital 
foramen  occupies  a  central  position  between  the  two  fossae,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  condylar  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  Behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen  are  the  cere- 
bellar fossse,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  sep- 
arated by  the  occipital  crest.  At  the  outer  fore  part  each  postcranial 
fossa  is  crossed  by  the  continuous  masto-  and  petro-occipital  sutures, 
of  which  the  latter  is  interrupted  by  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular 
foramen.  This  is  formed  by  contiguous  notches  of  the  temporal 
pyramid  and  occipital  bone,  and  is  partially  divided  by  an  angular 
process  of  the  former.  In  the  recent  condition  the  division  is  com- 
pleted by  a  fibrous  band,  and  the  inner  portion  is  further  divided  by 
another  band,  so  that  three  distinct  passages  are  formed  in  the  jugular 
foramen.  The  outer  passage,  usually  the  largest,  is  the  outlet  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  and  accords  in  size  with  it  and  with  the  jugular  vein 
which  commences  in  it.  The  middle  passage  transmits  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, vagus,  and  accessory  nerves,  and  the  inner  passage  the 
infrapetrosal  sinus.  Into  the  latter  passage  opens  the  pyramidal  pit 
of  the  cochlear  aqueduct. 

At  the  back  boundary  of  each  postcranial  fossa  is  the  groove  for 
the  lateral  sinus,  which  commonly  varies  more  or  less  on  the  two  sides, 
one  being  proportioned  to  the  other.  The  larger  one  alone  is  commonly 
continuous  with  the  groove  for  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  is  deflected 
to  one  side  of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  to  join  it.  The  groove 
for  the  lateral  sinus,  after  proceeding  along  the  horizontal  limb  of  the . 
occipital  cross,  sweeps  in  a  curve  forward  and  downward  on  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  thence  turns  inward  and  for- 
ward across  the  occipital  jugular  process  to  terminate  in  the  outer 
passage  of  the  jugular  foramen,  with  which  it  is  related  in  size.  It 
is  deepest  in  its  course  on  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  this  position 
communicates  with  the  mastoid  foramen.  Near  its  termination  it 
often  communicates  with  a  postcondylar  foramen.  These  foramina 
are  very  variable  in  size,  are  proportioned  with  one  another  and  with 
the  jugular  foramen,  and  frequently  one  or  both  may  be  absent  on 
either  or  both  sides. 

In  a  skull  under  observation,  the  groove  of  the  left  lateral  sinus 
and  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  are  as  large  as 
the  last  joint  of  the  index  finger,  while  on  the  right  side  the  groove 
is  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw  and  discharges  through  the  mastoid 
foramen,  while  the  usual  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  is  only  suf- 
ficient for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein. 
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LATERAL   REGION   OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  lateral  region  or  side  of  the  Bkull  has  a  general  triangular  out- 
line ;  thelioesof  the  base  and  face  being  more  nearly  straight,  while 
the  line  of  the  vault  h  convex.  It  m  composed  ahove  and  behind  by 
the  eranium,  and  in  fn^nt  beneath  by  the  face.  Centrally,  it  exhibits 
a  broa<i  rueess,  the  tcniporal  fo&isa*  ^vhich  is  occupied  by  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  and  forms  the  baiiiiis  of  the  temple.  Below,  the  fossa  is 
defined  by  the  zygoma,  and  behind  this  is  the  passage  of  the  ear,  or 
auditory  meatus,  Postenor  to  thi?*  again  is  the  mai^toid  i^roeess,  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  human  skull  From  tlie  zygoma  there  extends 
inwardly,  behind  the  maxilla,  a  deep  recess,  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  at 
the  inner  corner  of  this  is  a  vertical,  wedge-shaped  cavity,  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa. 

The  temporal  fossa,  broad  and  shallow  above,  narrows  and  deepens 
inwaixlly  as  it  approaches  below  to  open  into  the  zygomatic  fomn.  It 
is  defined  above  by  the  temponvl  ridge,  which  ascends  from  the  frontal 
external  angular  process,  curves  backward  across  the  side  of  the  frontal 
bone  anjd  the  parietal  to  its  posterior  tluirth,  whence  it  descends  to  the 
back  of  the  temporal  squama,  and  turns  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygo- 
aiatic  process.  It  is  formed  by  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  sphenoidal  great  wing,  the  parietal  bone,  and  the  temporal  squama. 

Tlie  zygoma  is  the  narrow,  hoiizontal  arch  which  extends  fi*om 
the  tcnipural  bone  in  front  of  the  auditor}^  meatus  to  the  malar  bone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  two 
bones,  joined  by  an  oblique  sen-ated  suture.  The  anterior  abutment 
of  the  arch  extends  the  entire  depth  of  the  malar  bone  between  Us 
tVontal  and  nraxillary  articulations.  It  encloses  an  ovoid  aperture, 
defined  inwardly  by  the  infratemporal  ridge,  %vhieh  proceeds  from 
the  root  of  the  temporal  zygomatic  process  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  squama,  and  thence  across  the  sphenoidal  great  Aving  to  the 
spheno-maxjlhiry  fommen.  The  aperture  of  the  zygoma  receives  near 
its  centre  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  proeesa  of  the  mandible. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  the  irregular  cuboidal  space  below  the 
temporal  fossa,  extending  more  inwardly  in  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  tuber  of  the  maxilla;  above  by  the  aper- 
ture of  the  zygoma,  the  under  surface  of  the  sjjhenoidal  gi*eat  wing, 
and  the  contiguous  under  surface  of  the  temporal  squama  in  advance 
of  the  articular  eminence;  outward  by  the  zygoma;  and  iaward  by 
the  eetopterygoid  process.  It  is  occupied  by  the  coronoid  piTJcess  of 
the  mandible,  the  plerv'goid  nuiseles,  the  internal  maxillary  blood- 
vessels, and  the  intramaxillarv  nerve. 

The  sphe no-maxillary  fossa  is  a  vertical,  wedge-shaped  cavity  at 
the  fore,  inner,  and  U])per  corner  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  into  which 
it  opens  outwanJly.      Its   upper  wider  part  *   is  situated  below  the 
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bone  below  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  occipital  cross.  The  two  foss® 
conjoin  in  fVont  on  the  basilar  groove,  which  slopes  from  the  clivus, 
near  the  centre  of  the  cranial  cavity,  downward  and  backward  to  the 
occipital  foramen.  The  inclined  surface  of  the  groove  is  nearly  flat  and 
variably  roughened  above,  and  is  wider,  concave,  and  smooth  below. 
It  gives  support  to  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  occipital 
foramen  occupies  a  central  position  between  the  two  fossse,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  condylar  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  Behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen  are  the  cere- 
bellar fossse,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  sep- 
arated by  the  occipital  crest.  At  the  outer  fore  part  each  postcranial 
fossa  is  crossed  by  the  continuous  masto-  and  petro-occipital  sutures, 
of  which  the  latter  is  interrupted  by  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular 
foramen.  This  is  formed  by  contiguous  notches  of  the  temporal 
pyramid  and  occipital  bone,  and  is  partially  divided  by  an  angular 
process  of  the  former.  In  the  recent  condition  the  division  is  com- 
pleted by  a  fibrous  band,  and  the  inner  portion  is  further  divided  by 
another  band,  so  that  three  distinct  passages  are  formed  in  the  jugular 
foramen.  The  outer  passage,  usually  the  largest,  is  the  outlet  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  and  accords  in  size  with  it  and  with  the  jugular  vein 
which  commences  in  it.  The  middle  passage  transmits  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, vagus,  and  accessory  nerves,  and  the  inner  passage  the 
infrapotrosal  sinus.  Into  the  latter  passage  opens  the  pyramidal  pit 
of  the  cochlear  aqueduct. 

At  the  back  boundary  of  each  postcranial  fossa  is  the  groove  for 
the  lateral  sinus,  which  commonly  varies  more  or  less  on  the  two  sides, 
one  being  proportioned  to  the  other.  The  larger  one  alone  is  commonly 
continuous  with  the  groove  for  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  is  deflected 
to  one  side  of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  to  join  it.  The  groove 
for  the  lateral  sinus,  after  proceeding  along  the  horizontal  limb  of  the . 
occipital  cross,  sweeps  in  a  curve  forward  and  downward  on  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  thence  turns  inward  and  for- 
ward across  the  occipital  jugular  process  to  terminate  in  the  outer 
passage  of  the  jugular  foramen,  with  which  it  is  related  in  size.  It 
is  deepest  in  its  course  on  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  this  position 
communicates  with  the  mastoid  foramen.  Near  its  termination  it 
often  communicates  with  a  postcondylar  foramen.  These  foramina 
are  very  variable  in  size,  are  proportioned  with  one  another  and  with 
the  jugular  foramen,  and  frequently  one  or  both  may  be  absent  on 
either  or  both  sides. 

In  a  skull  under  observation,  the  groove  of  the  left  lateral  sinus 
and  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  are  as  large  as 
the  last  joint  of  the  index  finger,  while  on  the  right  side  the  groove 
is  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw  and  discharges  through  the  mastoid 
foramen,  while  the  usual  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  is  only  suf- 
ficient for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein. 
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LATERAL   IIEGION   OF  THE   SKULL. 

The  lateral  region  or  side  of  the  skull  hu.s  ti  general  triangular  out- 
line ;  the  lines  of  tho  base  and  face  being  more  nearl}-  Hiraight,  while 
the  line  of  the  vault  m  convex.  It  is  coniponed  above  and  behind  by 
the  cranium,  and  in  front  beneath  by  the  face.  Centrally,  it  exhii>its 
a  broad  recess,  the  temporal  foHsa,  which  is  occupied  by  the  tcm- 
poi'nl  miiacle,  and  forms  the  basics  of  the  temple.  Below,  the  fosga  h 
defined  by  the  zygomaj  and  behind  this  is  the  passage  of  the  ear,  or 
audit<»ry  meatus.  Posterior  to  this  again  is  the  mastoid  proces??;,  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  human  skull.  From  the  zygoma  there  extends 
inwardly,  behind  the  maxilla^  a  deep  recess,  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  at 
the  inuer  corner  of  this  is  a  vertical,  wedge-shaped  cavity,  the  apheno- 
maxillarv  fossa. 

The  temporal  fossa,  broad  and  shallow  above,  narrows  and  deepens 
in\vardly  as  it  approaches  below  to  open  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It 
ife  defined  above  liy  the  temporal  Hdge,  which  ascends  trora  the  frontal 
external  angular  process,  curves  backward  across  the  side  of  the  frontal 
bone  ami  the  parietal  to  its  postcnor  timrth,  whence  it  descends  to  the 
back  of  the  temporal  squama,  and  turns  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygo- 
matic process.  It  is  formed  by  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  sphenoidal  great  wing,  the  parietal  bone,  and  the  temporal  squama. 

The  zygoma  is  the  narrow,  horizontal  arch  which  extends  from 
the  tenjporal  bone  in  front  of  the  auditoiy  meatus  to  the  malar  hone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  two 
bones,  joined  by  an  oblique  ^lemited  suture.  The  anterior  abutment 
of  the  arch  extends  the  entire  depth  of  the  malar  bone  between  its 
frontal  and  maxillary  articulations.  It  encloses  an  ovoid  aperture, 
defined  in  ward  I3*  by  the  infratemporal  ridge,  which  proceeds  from 
root  of  the  temporal  zygomatic  process  aei*oss  the  lower  part  of 
le  squanm,  and  thence  across  the  sphenoidal  great  wing  to  the 
spheno-inaxiilary  foramen.  The  apertui*e  of  the  zygoma  receives  near 
its  centre  the  lip  of  the  uoronoid  process  of  the  mandible. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  the  irregular  cuboidal  space  below  the 
tempoml  fossa,  extending  more  inwardly  in  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
It  is  bounded  in  fi"ont  by  the  tuber  of  the  maxilla ;  above  by  the  aper- 
ture of  the  zygoma,  the  under  j^urtaee  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing, 
and  the  contiguous  under  surface  of  the  temporal  squama  in  advance 
of  the  articular  eminence;  outward  by  the  zygoma;  and  inward  by 
the  eotopteiygoid  process.  It  is  occupied  by  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  nuindible,  the  pterygoid  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  blood- 
vessels, and  the  inframaxillary  nerve. 

The  spheno -maxillary  fossa  is  a  vertical,  wedge-shaped  cavity  at 
the  fore,  inner,  and  ujjper  corner  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  into  which 
it  opens  outwai-dly.      Its  upper  %rider  part'  is  situated  below  the 
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bone  below  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  occipital  cross.  The  two  fos8» 
conjoin  in  front  on  the  basilar  groove,  which  slopes  fVom  the  clivus, 
near  the  centre  of  the  cranial  cavity,  downward  and  backward  to  the 
occipital  foramen.  The  inclined  surface  of  the  groove  is  nearly  flat  and 
variably  roughened  above,  and  is  wider,  concave,  and  smooth  below. 
It  gives  support  to  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  occipital 
foramen  occupies  a  central  position  between  the  two  fosssB,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  condylar  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  Behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen  are  the  cere- 
bellar fossae,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  sep- 
arated by  the  occipital  crest.  At  the  outer  fore  part  each  postcranial 
fossa  is  crossed  by  the  continuous  masto-  and  petro-occipital  sutures, 
of  which  the  latter  is  interrupted  by  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular 
foramen.  This  is  formed  by  contiguous  notches  of  the  temporal 
pyramid  and  occipital  bone,  and  is  partially  divided  by  an  angular 
process  of  the  former.  In  the  recent  condition  the  division  is  com- 
pleted by  a  fibrous  band,  and  the  inner  portion  is  further  divided  by 
another  band,  so  that  three  distinct  passages  are  formed  in  the  jugular 
foramen.  The  outer  passage,  usually  the  largest,  is  the  outlet  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  and  accords  in  size  with  it  and  with  the  jugular  vein 
which  commences  in  it.  The  middle  passage  transmits  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, vagus,  and  accessory  nerves,  and  the  inner  passage  the 
infrapetrosal  sinus.  Into  the  latter  passage  opens  the  pyramidal  pit 
of  the  cochlear  aqueduct. 

At  the  back  boundary  of  each  postcranial  fossa  is  the  groove  for 
the  lateral  sinus,  which  commonly  varies  more  or  less  on  the  two  sides, 
one  being  proportioned  to  the  other.  The  larger  one  alone  is  commonly 
continuous  with  the  groove  for  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  is  deflected 
to  one  side  of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  to  join  it.  The  groove 
for  the  lateral  sinus,  after  proceeding  along  the  horizontal  limb  of  the . 
occipital  cross,  sweeps  in  a  curve  forward  and  downward  on  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  thence  turns  inward  and  for- 
ward across  the  occipital  jugular  process  to  terminate  in  the  outer 
passage  of  the  jugular  foramen,  with  which  it  is  related  in  size.  It 
is  deepest  in  its  course  on  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  this  position 
communicates  with  the  mastoid  foramen.  Near  its  termination  it 
often  communicates  with  a  postcondylar  foramen.  These  foramina 
are  very  variable  in  size,  are  proportioned  with  one  another  and  with 
the  jugular  foramen,  and  frequently  one  or  both  may  be  absent  on 
either  or  both  sides. 

In  a  skull  under  observation,  the  groove  of  the  left  lateral  sinus 
and  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  are  as  large  as 
the  last  joint  of  the  index  finger,  while  on  the  right  side  the  groove 
is  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw  and  discharges  through  the  mastoid 
foramen,  while  the  usual  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  is  only  suf- 
ficient for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein. 
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LATERAL   REGION   OF  THE   SKULL. 

The  lateral  region  or  side  of  the  skull  lia.^  a  general  triangular  ant- 
line  ;  the  lines  of  the  base  and  face  being  more  nearly  Htrai^ht,  while 
the  line  of  the  vanlt  is  convex.  It  is  eompOBed  ahove  and  behind  hy 
the  cranium^  and  in  fiT>nt  beneath  by  the  face.  Centrally,  it  exhibits 
a  bron<i  reeess^  the  temporal  fosna,  which  is  occupied  by  the  tem- 
poral nmscle,  and  forms  the  basis  of  iho  temple.  Below,  the  fossa  is 
denned  by  the  zygoma,  and  behind  this  is  the  passage  of  the  ear,  or 
auditory  meatus.  Posterior  to  this  again  is  the  mastoid  process,  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  human  skulb  From  the  zygoma  there  extends 
inwardly,  behind  the  raaxilla,  a  deep  recess,  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  at 
the  inner  corner  of  this  is  a  vertical,  wedge-shaped  cavity,  the  8phena- 
maxillary  fossa. 

The  temporal  fossa,  broad  and  shallow  above^  narrows  and  deepens 
in\vai*dly  as  it  a|>pro:irht?s  below  to  open  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It 
is  detined  above  by  the  temporal  ridge,  which  ascends  from  the  frontal 
external  angular  process,  curves  backward  across  the  side  of  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  parietal  to  its  posterior  foui1:h,  whence  it  descends  to  the 
back  of  the  temporal  squama,  and  turns  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zy go- 
mat  ic  pnx'ess.  It  is  formed  by  the  lateral  surtaces  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  sphenoidal  great  wing,  the  parietal  bone,  and  the  temporal  squama. 

The  zygoma  is  the  narrow,  horizontal  arch  which  extends  fVora 
the  temporal  bone  in  front  of  the  auditoiy  meatus  to  the  malar  bone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  two 
bones,  joined  by  an  oblique  seiTated  suture.  The  anterior  abutment 
of  the  arch  extends  ibe  entire  depth  of  the  mahir  bone  between  its 
frontal  and  maxillary  articulations.  It  encloses  an  ovoid  aperture, 
defined  iuwai*dly  by  the  infrateniporal  ridge,  which  proceeds  from 
the  root  of  the  temporal  zygomatic  process  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  squama,  and  thence  across  the  sphenoidal  great  wing  to  the 
gpheno-maxillary  fommen.  The  aperture  of  the  zygoma  receives  near 
its  centre  the  tip  of  the  eoronoid  process  of  the  mandible. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  the  irregular  cuboidal  space  below  the 
temporal  Ibsaa,  extending  more  inwardly  in  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  tuber  of  the  maxilla  \  above  by  the  aper- 
ture of  the  zygoma,  the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing, 
aad  the  contiguous  under  surface  of  the  temporal  squama  in  advance 
of  the  articular  eminence j  outward  by  the  zygtmia;  and  inward  by 
the  ectopterygoid  process.  It  is  occupied  by  the  eoronoid  pi-ocess  of 
the  mandible,  Ihe  pter\'g**id  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  blood- 
vessels, and  the  inframaxillarv  nerve. 

The  sphe  no -maxillary  fossa  is  a  vortical,  wedge-shaped  C4ivity  at 
the  fore,  inner,  and  upjjcr  corner  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  into  which 
it  opens  outwardly.      Its  upper  wider  part*   is  situated  below  the 
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apex  of  the  orbit  into  which  it  opens,  and  is  thence  extended  outward 
as  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen.     Its  lower  part*  tapers  downward 

into  the  posterior  palatine  canal. 
It  is  bounded  in  fVont  by  the 
tuber  of  the  maxilla  and  the 
palate  orbital  process;  behind 
by  the  triangular  sui*face  in 
front  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses, and  the  surface  thence 
extended  outwardly  below  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  great 
sphenoidal  wing ;  and  internally 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  palate 
bone,  which  separates  it  from 
the  nasal  cavity. 

Communicating  with  the 
fossa  are  the  following:  the 
rotund  foramen,  behind  and 
about  midway  above;  the 
pterygoid  canal,  below  and 
internal  to  the  former ;  and 
the  pterygo-palatine  canal, 
still  more  inwardly.  On  the 
inner  wall  above  is  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen,  which  opens 
into  the  nasal  cavity.  Below, 
the  fossa  tapers  into  the  post- 
palatine  canal  and  commu- 
nicates with  several  smaller 
canals.  The  fossa  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  and  the  nerves  connected  with 
it,  together  with  the  termination  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  spheno-maxillary  foramen'  is  a  long  elliptical  aperture, 
which  extends  nearly  horizontally  outward  from  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa  along  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  fVom  which  it 
opens  into  the  orbit.  It  is  defined  above  by  the  lower  acute  border  of 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing,  and  below  by  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  maxillary  orbital  plate  and  palate  orbital  process. 
The  inner  extremity  is  formed  by  a  notch  between  the  sphenoidal  body 
and  groat  w^ing,  and  the  outer  extremity  by  the  malar  bone  or  the  con- 
junction of  the  sphenoid  with  the  maxilla.  The  foramen  represents 
the  large  and  free  communication  between  the  orbit  and  the  zygomatic 
and  temporal  fossro  in  other  orders  of  mammals. 


View  op  the  right  side  of  a  portion  of  the 
PACE  AND  CRANIUM.  1,  fh)ntal  boiie ;  2,  malar  bone, 
a  portion  of  its  z>'gomatic  process  removed ;  3,  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  4,  articular 
eminence,  and  back  of  it  the  glenoid  fossa;  5, 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  6,  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  7,  temporal  sur- 
fkce  of  the  fVontal  bone ;  8,  temporal  surface  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  9.  inferior  surface 
of  the  great  wing;  10,  ectopterygoid  process;  11, 
entopterygoid  procesw;  12,  maxilla;  13,  spheno- 
maxillary fossa;  14,  spheno-palatine  foramen;  15, 
Bpheno-maxillnry  foramen;  16,  oval  foramen;  17, 
spinous  foramen ;  18,  infhiorbital  foramen.  Fig- 
ures 5-8  occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  temporal  fossa; 
the  space  between  9, 10,  and  14, 15,  is  the  zj'gomatic 
fossa. 


*  Pt('ryj]:o-inaxillary  fossa. 

'  Spheno-muxillury  lisburc ;  foraincu  orbitalis  iiiferius. 


I 
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BASE   OF  THE  SKULL 
The  inferior  region  nr  base  ol 

the  skull  b  ovoid  in  oulHiie  with  the 
narrowed  extpeoiity  formed  by  the 
chin,  and  the  broader  extremily  by 
the  occipital  protuburance  iind  supe- 
l*ior  seniicirtL-uJar  line.  Laterally  it 
is  bounded  by  the  jaws,  niidar  bone, 
JBygoma,  and  mastoid  procewB,  It 
Is  divided  into  the  palatine,  gut- 
tura).  and  ocripitul  reijrJDnH. 

The  palatine  nr  oral  region 
is  embraced  by  the  juws  with  the 
teeth,  and  in  bounded  iibnve  by  the 
palate.  It  is  chiefly  Mcr upied  by 
the  long-ue  and  nnn^cnlar  floor  of  the 
mouth,  logeiht'r  vv^if  b  the  Hulimax- 
illary  and  sublingual  ii;^land?T.  It 
Taried  greatly  in  depth  in  aeeonl- 
tnce  with  the  presence  or  abnenee 
of  the  teet  b  ;  in  the  former  cai^e 
being  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
and  in  the  latter  lens  than  an  inch. 
The  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  in 
lormed  by  the  alveolar  |>rocesf4e8  of 
the  maxilla^  and  the  palate  plate8  of 
the  latter  and  of  the  palate  bones. 
It  IB  stronj^ly  vaulted,  and  is  divided 
by  the  middle  and  transverse  palate 
sutures.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most 
part,  roucrhened  and  porous,  but  is 
8nnK)tber  and  gntovtul  tm  the  palate 
bones  and  contiguous  portion  of 
the  maxilhe.  In  the  bnek  corner 
on  each  ftide  is  the  posterior  pal- 
atine canal y  which  de?icends  from 
the  rtp ben u-niax illary  fosi^a  between 
the  palate  bone  and  maxilla,  and 
opens  on  a  smooth  grooved  surface. 
dividing  into  several  branches  on 
the  palate.  Near  it,  behind  and 
outwardly,  are  the  fonirnina  of  sev- 
eral  smaller  palatine  canals  descend- 
ing from  the  same  fossa  throuc^h 
the  palate  pyramidal  ]iroceBs.  At 
the  fore  part  of  tlie  middle  palate 


EXTERNA!,     VIEW     OF     THE     BASK     OF     THR 

mvLU  RWHT  siPE.  1,  imUU}  plate  of  tlie 
maxiHa;  %  p&late  plate  of  the  [MiliHe  hone; 
3,  vomer;  4,  5,  ento-  and  wLoptery^'oId  pro- 
cent's;  6,  pyrainidal!  prtn't*«  of  tlie  palate 
Ixjoe ;  :k  6.  occupy  lb**  pteryjfijid  fo^ssa ;  7,  under 
part  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  boae, 
forming  i»art  of  the  sygomattc  tcmn ;  8,  Icm- 
porftl  surfaw  of  the  gtvtkt  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid hone;  9,  xygoma;  JO,  ^ygomnlic  process 
of  the  malar  bone;  HI,  zygomatic  proeesH  of 
the  lemporal  bone;  12,  sciuamous  portion  of 
the  temrMjral  hone;  U,  anieuliir  eminence; 
14^(ajlenoid  fo».a;  15,  tympanic  plate;  1(5, sty- 
lohl  process;  17,  auditory  meatus;  18,  mastoid 
process;  I'J,  digastric  fo6sa ;  20,  coujuintlon  of 
the  basilar  protx-ss  und  body  of  the  spbcncdd 
bone;  21,  occipittil  couflyle;  22,  occipital  pro- 
tuberance, and  crest  leading  from  it  down- 
ward; Zi.  24,  superior  and  inferior  semiclr- 
eiilAT  lines ;  '2J>,  ciccipital  foramen ;  '^,  incidve 
foramen;  27,  jKiKterlor  pain  tine  foramen;  28, 
splieno-niaxillary  foramen ;  29.  ported  or  narla; 
30,  oval  foramen ;  31,  spinous  foramen ;  32, 
lacerate  foramen;  S3.  euHtaehian  tube;  M, 
entrance  of  ihe  rarotid  canal ;  S>,  Jugular  fora- 
men ;  36,  stylomastoid  foramen  ;  ^7,  ]dt  with  a 
posterior  condylar  fortimeii ;  S8,  mastoid  fora- 
men. 
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inent  by  its  margin  to  the  noee.  Above  the  aperture  is  the  prominent 
bridge  of  the  nose^  formed  by  the  nanul  boueis  aini  niih^d  ]n"oecsse8  of 
the  raaxillse.  On  each  side  is  the  orbit,  and  outwardly  from  this  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek  formed  by  the  malar  bone. 

THE   0RB1T8, 

The  orbits,  or  eye-sockets,  are  four-sided  pyramidal  cavities,  directed 
foi*e  and  aft.  and  with  the  apex  behind.  Tliey  arc  separated  by  the 
breadth  of  the  ethmoid  bone^  in  great  measure  forming  their  inner  walls, 
which  are  parallel,  while  the  outer  walls  are  divergent.  The  entrance  of 
the  orbit  is  transversely  fjiiadrate,  wider  than  high,  and  with  i-ounded 
angles.  It  inclines  slightly  and  variul*ly  from  within  outward  and 
downward,  with  its  plane  vertieaL  and  directed  forward  and  slightly 
outward.    It  is  formed 

above    by    the    supra-  ^^^''  ^^' 

orbital  ridge  of  the 
IVoiiial  bone,  inward 
and  below  by  the  max- 
illa, and  outward  and 
below  by  the  malar 
bone.  The  roof  is 
vaulted,  and  is  mainly 
formed  by  the  frontal 
orbital  plate,  but  re- 
ceives a  small  addition 
at  the  apex  from  the 
under  part  of  the  sphe- 
noidal small  wing.  The 
floor,  less  concave,  va- 
riably  slants  from  with- 
in outward  and  down- 
ward, and  is  mainly 
formed  by  the  orbital 
phite  of  the  maxilla, 
with  a  portion  of  the 
malar  bone  and  the 
orbital  process  of  the 
palate  bone.  The  inner 
wall  nearly  vertical, 
iQclines  somewhat  out- 
wardly behind  to  the 
floor,  forming  with  it  a  continuoun  curve.  It  is  mainly  formed  by  the 
ethmoid  and  lachrymal  bones,  but  receives  a  contribution  from  the 
iphenoidal  body  behind  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  in  front. 
The  outer  wall  is  alwo  nearly  vertical, — a  plane  behind  on  the  orbital  sur- 
lace  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing,  and  concave  in  front  on  the  malar  bone. 

10 


^^'' 


16  17  IB 

Leit  side  of  fack,  with  tre  oitter  wali^  of  the  orbit  Am> 
ANTRUM  BEjtoVED.  1,  frontal  orbital  plate;  2,  (Vootal  alniis;  S, 
lachrymal  boue :  1,  eUimoid  bone;  5,  6,  i'tbnioldal  foramina ;  7, 
s^Jhenoid  bone;  8.  opllo  fommen ;  9,  palate  brme;  10»  spheiio- 
palatlrie  foramen;  II,  rotund  foramen  ;  \%  pterygoid  canal;  \% 
pte rygo-pa latin e  canal :  H,  termination  of  the  »phenf>maxillftry 
fosHft  in  tlie  p««»terlor  r»alaUne  canal ;  15,  poalerior  dental  canal ; 
16,  Inner  wall  of  antrum  formed  by  the  naaxilla;  17,  turbinal 
bone;  1»,  undnat«  process  of  the  ethmoid  ;  19,  pHlnte  bone;  30,^ 
descending  procefts  of  the  lachrymal,  behind  m  bkli  b  thcopea- 
Itig  of  the  antrum  into  the  nasal  cavity ;  21,  lachrymal  foaaa. 
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Opening  into  the  apex  or  back  end  of  the  orbit  is  the  optic  foramen, 
which  is  situated  nearest  the  conjunction  of  the  roof  and  inner  wall. 
External  to  it  is  the  large  sphenoidal  foramen,  which  ascends  from 
the  spheno-niaxiUary  fossa  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  curves  outward  between  the  latter  and  the  roof.  In  the  floor, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  wall,  is  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen,  which 
communicates  with  the  spheno-maxillary  and  zygomatic  foss®. 

The  separation  of  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  foes® 
by  a  complete  wall  is  a  characteristic  of  man  and  the  order  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  absent  in  other  animals.  The 
spheno-maxillary  foramen  is  the  contracted  representative  of  the  free 
communication  existing  in  the  latter  between  the  orbit  and  temporal 
fossa,  as  exemplified  in  the  dog. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  is  a  half-cylindrical 
niche,  the  lachrymal  fossa,  which  is  formed  by  grooves  of  the  lachry- 
mal bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  and  accommodates  the 
lachr^inal  sac.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  nasal  duct,  a  short 
cylindrical  canal,  which  descends  to  end  in  the  inferior  nasal  meatus,  and 
conducts  the  tears  to  the  nose.  It  is  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  with  the  lachrymal  and  turbinal  bones. 

In  the  ethmo-fVontal  suture,  along  the  junction  of  the  inner  wall 
and  roof  of  the  orbit,  are  the  pre-  and  postethmoidal  foramina,  the 
entrance  of  two  short  canals,  which  open  into  the  olfactory  fossa  of  the 
cranial  cavity. 

The  axis  of  the  orbit  passes  fVom  the  middle  of  the  sphenoidal 
foramen  to  the  centre  of  the  orbital  entrance. 

THE  NASAL  CAVITIES. 

The  nasal  cavities  are  two  large  air-spaces,  which  occupy  the  in- 
terior of  the  middle  of  the  face,  separated  by  a  vertical  fore  and  aft 
partition.  In  the  prepared  skull  they  communicate  with  the  exterior 
in  front  of  the  face  by  the  anterior  nasal  orifice,  and  behind  with 
the  guttural  region  by  a  pair  of  orifices,  the  posterior  nares.  They 
are  of  greatest  extent  fore  and  aft  along  the  roof,  are  about  as  deep 
as  they  are  long  at  the  lower  part  or  floor,  and  are  little  over  half  an 
inch  where  widest,  between  the  partition  and  outer  wall.  Each  cavity 
communicates  with  a  number  of  accessory  air-chambers,  named  the 
maxillary  antrum,  and  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

The  anterior  nasal  orifice  is  inverted  cordiform,  and  is  roofed 
over  by  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  which  is  composed  of  the  nasal  bones 
and  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillsB ;  and  at  the  sides  is  formed  by 
the  conjunction  of  the  nasal  notches  of  the  latter.  The  border  of  the 
orifice  is  acute,  and  beneath  is  extended  in  a  pointed  process,  the 
nasal  spine,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fore  part  of  the  nasal 
septum  and  column,  separating  the  nostrils.  In  the  negro  the  lower 
border  of  the  orifice  is  obtusely  rounded  off  to  the  alveolar  surface, 
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r-onslituting  a  race  distinction,  which  also  finds  its  counterpart  in  ather 
species  of  our  order 

The  posterior  nares.  or  nasal  orifices,  are  vertically  rectaoguhir, 
and  have  their  plane  di- 
rected  backward  with  a 
slight  inclination  down- 
ward into  the  guttural 
ix^gionj  and  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  poBterior  bor- 
der of  the  vomer.  Each 
naris  is  bounded  outwardly 
by  the  entopterygoid  pro- 
eeas  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  below,  is  detined  by  the 
cur\'ed  ei\ge  of  the  palate 
plate  of  the  palate  bone, 
which  unitcB  with  its  fellow, 
in  tho  palate  spine^  for  the 
attach raent  of  the  uvula. 
Above,  it  it*  bounded  by  the 
ala  of  the  vomer,  counected 
with  the  vaginal  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  nasal  septum 
sepai^atet^  the  nasal  luvi- 
lies  in  the  median  line, 
extending  from  the  pos- 
terior   nares    tt^    the    fore 

part  of  the  former,  where  it  presents  a  deep  angular  notch,  which 
accommodates  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  partition  of  the  nose. 
It  ii^  formed  above  by  the  etbinoidal  nasal  plate,  and  below  and  l>ehind 
by  the  vomer^  which  aluiie  separates  the  posterior  nares.  The  notch 
m  ti"ont  for  the  septal  cartilage  is  formed  above  by  the  ethmoidal  natsal 
plate,  and  below  by  the  vomer  and  the  incisive  crest  of  the  m  axil  lie. 
From  its  back  angle  a  canal  is  extcnde<l  between  the  antL^nor  grooved 
border  of  the  vomer  and  the  adjacent  border  of  the  ethmoidal  nasal 
plate  to  the  sphenoid  body.  The  canal  is  oecujiied  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  njisal  st^ptal  cartilage. 

The  nasal  septum  forms  the  inner  wall  of  each  nasal  cavity,  and 
is  normally  median  and  vertical  in  position,  but  is  trequcntly  more  or 
legs  bent  unsym  me  trie  ally  to  one  or  the  other  side. 

The  roof  of  each  nasal  cavity,  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  forms 
ft  groove  or  naiTow  space,  which  extends  from  in  front  of  the  nose  to 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  then  turns  abruptly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 

^r.  where  it  expands  to  the  width  of  the  cavity,  and  in  this  manner 

snds  to  the  posterior  naris.     It  is  ibrnted  in  succession  by  the  nasal 


Yebtical  swmoTS  of  the  face,  exhibiting  the  osieoua 
nosa!  i^eptum.  1,  frniital  bone;  '2,  n*oriital  stnua;  3,  hosaI 
«fplne  of  the  fronUiI  bone;  i,  nasal  bone;  5,  nasal  spine 
of  the  Diajtillfl ;  \\  nasal  pniccsa  of  tlie  same  bone ;  7, 
border  (if  the  pfllate  phite  of  the  same;  ft,  Incisive  fora* 
men;  9,  left  fHjsterior  narls;  10,  palate  plate  of  the  palate 
bone;  11,  nasal  plute  of  the  ethmoid  bone;  12,  ethmoidal 
crest;  13,  vomer;  14,  left  turblnal  bone;  15,  wphenoldal 
ginuj;  16,  entopterygold  process;   17,  ectopteirgoid  pro* 
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bone,  the  frontal  nasal  ala,  the  ethmoidal  cribriform  plate,  the  sphenoid 
body,  and  the  alii  of  the  vomer  with  the  t>phenoidal  vaginal  process. 

The  floor  of  each  na«al  cavity,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
anterior  nanal  orifice,  is  horizontal,  nearly  flat  fore  and  tif>,  moderately 
concave  transvei^ely,  and  8mooth,     It  is  formed  by  the  palate  plate^i 

gf  the  maxillffi  and  palate 
bonet.  At  its  fore  part, 
between  the  nasal  and  in- 
cisive crests,  is  the  naso- 
palatine canal,  which  de- 
Bcendi)  to  join  its  fellow  in 
the  intermediate  suture 
and  end  in  the  incisive 
foramen. 

The  outer  wall  is  the 
most  extensive  and  com- 
plex portion  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  and  is  formed  by 
the  maxilla  and  palate 
bone,  the  ectethmoid  and 
turbinal  bone,  and  the  na- 
sal laehrymal  and  sphe- 
noid bones.  It  exhibits 
three  fore  and  at^,  horizon- 
tal projections,  named  tor* 
hi  mils,  which  successively 
increase  in  length  and 
o ve r h  an g  e q u Ji  1 1 y  Ion g  pas- 
sages,  or  meatuses.  The 
supraturblnal,  a  process 
of  the  ectetlniiuiil,  uvcr- 
hangs  the  superior  mea- 
tus, which  extends  about 
half  the  length  of  the 
latter  at  the  ujjper  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  mesotur- 
binal,  a  process  hanging  from  the  ectethmoid,  extends  along  the 
middle  of  the  nasal  cavity  above  the  middle  meatus.  The  infra* 
turbinal,  a  distinct  bone,  extends  along  the  lower  third  of  the  nasal 
cavity  overhanging  the  inferior  meatus.  Not  untrequently  above  the 
supnvUirbinal  there  is  a  smaller  one  ovi-rhaaging  a  shallow  ivcesg. 

Of  the  sinuses  communicating  with  the  nasal  cavity,  the  sphenoidal 
sinns  nperis  by  a  circular  oritice  directed  forward  into  the  upper  back 
part  behiml  the  ctmtiguons  portion  of  the  ectethmoid.  The  pos- 
terior ethmoidal  sinuses  open  by  one  or  sevend  orifices  into  the  su- 
perior nu^atus.  The  trontal  sinus  and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses 
open  hy  a  common  passage,  the  infundibulufn,  into  the  fore  part  of 


VlF,W  OF  TKIt  mTKU  WALL  OF  THE  RIGHT  NASAL  CAVITY. 

1,  frontal  bcriie;  2,  itfi  cirblUil  plait- :  3,  its  najal  spine  :4p 
nttwil  Ix.^ne  ;  5,  ethmoid  bono ;  6,  Bupra turbinal ;  7,  lucao- 
turbinal;  %,  ttirbU^at  bone;  ^p  d«aciendii]^  procef»of  the 
lichrjrniaJ  bone,  within  the  ixfftition  at  which  in  the  nfl^JAl 
duct;  10,  tiBJiiil  spine  or  tlie  maxilla;  11,  naso-palaline 
cunal;  12.  palate  plate  nf  the  maxilla;  13»  ntwal  pTo- 
cen  of  the  Utter;  14,  ectt^ptt^rygold  process;  15,  eiito- 
pterygoid  process;  16.  nawkl  plate  of  the  palate  bone; 
17,  Its  palate  plate :  1$,  posterior  palatine  fommeu ;  19t 
superior  meatua  of  the  no«e;  20,  middle  meatus;  21, 
inferior  meatus;  22.  fVontal  $«iiiua;  2ti,  ^tphenoidal  fdnus; 
24,  its  communication  with  tlie  upper  back  port  of  the 
nu&ol  cavity;  25,  ^heiiofKilatine  foramen:  2G,  tsrUlcw  of 
the  antrum. 
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the  middle  meatus.  The  maxillary  antnini,  mainly  formed  by  the 
inaxilla,  at  the  inner  jiurt  iTceives  Cfnitributions  i'rom  the  juikiLo^ 
ethmoid,  lachrymal,  and  turbinal  bonctii.  It  communicates  with  the 
middle  meatus,  in  the  macerated  skull,  usually  by  two  apertures,  eep- 
anited  by  the  union  of  the  uncinate  proees.s  of  the  ethnujid  with  the 
ethmoidal  procej^s  of  the  turbinal  bone. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  skull  originates  in  a  partially  cartilaginous  and  a  partially  fibro- 
connective  tissue  basis.  The  hones  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  to- 
,  lather  with  the  turbinal  baties,  are  derived  from  cartilage.  The  ear 
OBBicles  and  the  hyuid  bone,  not  inolmled  with  the  description  of  the 
i}kull,  also  originate  in  cartilage.  The  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  ci-anium, 
including  the  squamosals,  the  tympanals,  the  upper  division  of  the 
Hupraoceipitals,  and  the  pterv^goids,  together  with  all  the  bones  of  the 
face  except  the  turbinals,  are  produced  from  fi bro-eonnective  tissue. 
Even  those  which  originate  in  cartilage  subsequently  grow  in  thick- 
aea«  from  t  h  ei  r  pe  r  ios t ea  I  investment. 

Ossification  commences  in  most  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week  of  foetal  life,  but  in  a 
few  instances  does  not  occur  until  near  the  middle  of  the  latter  period, 
lis  in  the  ectethmoids  and  petrosals^  or  even  until  after  birth,  as  in  the 
mesethmoid  and  turbinal  bones. 

At  birth  the  chief  tabular  bones  of  the  cranium  consist  of  simple 
plates  with  conspicuous  central  prominences,  the  frontal,  parietal,  and 
occipital  eminences,  from  which  radiating  tibres  piYiceed  to  the  borders 
&nd  project  in  spicules.  The  borders  do  not  interlock  with  one  another 
in  the  manner  soon  after  |>roduced,  but  one  parietal  bone  ovcrhips  the 
other,  and  both  of  these  ovcHap  the  frontalH  and  occipital  bone.  This 
eonditton  renders  the  skull  more  yielding  under  pressure,  and  is  advan- 
tacfeouH  in  birth  in  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  child 
through  the  less  yielding  pelvis  of  the  mother. 

The  tibrouH  appearance  ohsen^ed  on  the  surface  of  young  bones 
iadieates  the  chief  direction  of  the  nutritive  blood-vessels,  which 
dt^termine  the  lines  of  ossification  or  deposition  ol'  the  bone-earth  in 
the  production  of  the  bones.  In  the  subsequent  growtli  of  the  bones 
the  compact  layers  are  produced  from  the  periosteum,  while  the  origi- 
nal oaaeous  layer  and  many  of  those  superadded  by  the  periosteum  are 
rwolved  into  the  intervening  diploe.  The  early  radiattHJ  and  more 
porous  and  spongy  appearance  of  the  bones  gradually  ilisa|)pears,  and 
tbe  surface  becomes  more  compact  and  smooth  \  and  the  eminences  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  or  of  other  centres  of  ossification  become 
Ijradually  suppressed  or  less  obvious. 

In  the  tabular  bones  of  the  cranium,  at  or  near  the  time  of  birth, 
irom  less  advanced  ossification  at  points  most  remote  from  the  centres, 
there  appear  certain  inembmnous  spaces,  which  are  uamed  the  fonta- 
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nels.  Of  theue  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  anterior 
fontanel,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  vertex,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
coronal  with  the  fVontal  and  sagittal  sutures.  It  is  lozenge-shaped, 
with  the  sides  convex  inwardly,  and  with  the  anterior  angle  prolonged. 
It  enlarges  for  some  time  subsequent  to  birth,  and  during  life  pulsation 
is  perceptible  in  it,  duo  to  the  action  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  It 
gradually  diminishes  from  the  continued  growth  of  the  borders  of  the 
bones,  and  usually  disappears  two  or  three  years  after  birth.  The 
posterior  fontanel  is  a  triangular  space  at  the  intersection  of  the 
sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures  prior  to  the  last  month  of  foetal  life,  but 
is  commonly  dosed  at  birth,  and  its  position  indicated  by  the  contigu- 
ous angles  of  the  parietal  bones  overlapping  the  summit  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone.  The  lateral  fontanels  are  similar  spaces  to  the  preceding, 
one  in  front,  between  the  parietal,  frontal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid 
bones ;  the  other  behind,  between  the  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal 
bones.  These  commonly  disappear  during  the  year  after  birth.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  fontanels  serve  as  important  means  during  birth 
to  determine  by  the  touch  the  relative  position  of  the  head  of  the 
child  to  the  pelvis  of  the  mother. 

At  birth  the  skull  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  than  at  maturity.  The  cranium  is  also  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  face  ;  indeed,  while  it  is  half  a  dozen  times  larger  than 
the  latter  in  the  infant,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  double  the  size  in  the 
adult.  There  is  also  a  greater  disproportion  in  the  breadth  of  the 
cranium,  the  forehead  being  relatively  narrower.  The  widest  part  of 
the  cranium  in  the  infant  is  at  the  parietal  eminences,  and  the  highest 
point  at  the  fore  part  of  the  parietal  bones.  In  the  adult  the  widest 
part  is  usually  in  a  more  advanced  and  lower  position,  and  the  highest 
point  at  the  summit  of  the  frontal  bone.  In  infancy  the  upper  part 
of  the  cranium,  together  with  the  brain,  grows  more  rapidly  than  the 
base.  The  forehead  at  first  is  more  nearly  vertical  in  front,  and  the 
frontal  eminences  are  commonly  a  conspicuous  feature  of  childhood. 
Later,  from  more  rapid  growth  in  advance,  with  the  production  of  the 
superciliary  ridges  and  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  forehead  appears  more 
receding  and  the  frontal  eminences  less  marked. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  face  at  birth  is  remarkably  small  in 
proportion  to  the  cranium  compared  with  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  also 
short  in  comparison  with  the  breadth,  and  is  not  prominent  from  want 
of  development  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes.  The  upper  portion, 
including  the  orbits,  is  proportionately  better  developed  than  the  others. 
In  the  middle  portion,  of  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  only  the 
maxillary  antra  and  the  ethmoidal  sinuses  are  produced.  From  the 
little  development  of  the  former  the  outer  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
orbits  rests  on  the  alveolar  border,  and  is  but  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavities.  The  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws 
are  thick,  and  exhibit  rows  of  rounded  eminences,  corresponding  to  the 
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recesses  of  the  dental  Baes  and  their  contained  te^th.  The  body  of  the 
mandible  is  but  iittle  prorlucini  below  the  i^seesBes  of  the  ttH*th,  and  the 
rami  are  very  oblique.  The  tempurul  and  zygomatic  Iohhr^  are  pmpor- 
tionately  very  small.  The  temporal  ridge,  scareely  produced,  with  the 
aporal  fo^^sa,  extends  but  a  little  way  oo  the  parietal  bone,  oeeupyintr 
iy  its  anterior  interior  an«^le  and  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  enn- 
tiguous  to  the  squamosa  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  guttural  region, 
the  pterygoid  fossaB,  and  the  palatine  region  are  eompamtively  8mall 
and  shallow^  the  iatter  being  scarce  a  fourth  the  depth  it  is  atler  the 
production  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes. 

The  sknJl  continues  to  gtxnv  more  or  \em  obviou><ly,  and  its  features 
become  more  distinctly  marked  to  maturity.  The  period  at  which  it 
ceases  to  grow  is  in  some  measure  variable,  and  not  verj'  evident. 
Ordinarily  after  adult  age  it  slowly  increases  to  thirty  or  tbrty  years, 
and  even  later  under  certain  ciix^umstanees!,  as,  for  instance,  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  braiu  promoted  by  the  active  exercise  of  its 
functions.  Commonly  the  bones  commence  to  ankylosc  from  thirtj^  to 
forty-live  years,  but  sometimes  the  process  is  delayed  to  tifty  or  sixty 
years.  Later  than  this  the  bones  are  commonly  fonnd  to  be  ankylosini 
and  the  stitures  more  or  less  obliterated,  though  even  to  the  latest  period 
of  life  the  lines  of  original  separation  often  remain  more  or  less  visible. 
In  very  old  age,  eighty  or  later,  but  sometimes  earlier,  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  face  are  found  to  be  so  completely  ankyhjsed  as  to  form, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mandible^  but  a  single  piece, 

Ai>:er  maturity,  with  the  advance  of  life,  the  diploe  becomes  more 
open,  and  its  venous  channels  juore  capacious,  and  the  various  sinuses 
also  gradually  become  enlarged.  In  very  old  age  the  walls  of  the 
eranium  become  thinner  and  moi-e  brittle,  and  the  cerebral  impressions 
more  or  less  etfaeed,  but  the  vascular  gnioves  become  more  marked, 
and  the  diploic  sinuses  more  freely  communicate  with  one  another. 
With  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  whether  prematureU'  by  disease  or  acci- 
dent, or  as  usual  in  the  advance  of  life,  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
jttws  disappear,  and  the  face  is  much  reduced  in  length  or  depth, 
thus  reverting  to  the  condition  of  infancy.  With  the  reduction  of  the 
fare  part  of  the  mandible  the  rami  gradually  assume  a  more  oblique 
position,  which  is  also  a  rc^'ersion  to  I  he  infantile  condition.  As  the 
arch  of  the  body  of  the  mandible  is  considcraldy  larger  than  the  arches 
of  the  alveolar  pn>ee8ses,  with  the  disappearance  of  these  the  mandible 
U  drdwn  up  in  front  of  their  former  position,  and  thus  approxitnates 
iht?  prominent  chin  to  the  nose,  a  teature  so  characteristic  of  the  aged 

VARIATIONS  OF   THE   SKULL. 

Sexual  diflTerences  appear  in  many  skulls,  but  others  show  everj" 

l^rade  of  intermediate  variation,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  their 

distinction.     Generally  the  skull  of  the  female  is  smaller  and  of  more 

tieb'cate  construe tion,  with  its  processes,  ridges,  and  muscular  attach- 
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ments  less  produced,  and  with  its  surfaces  more  even  and  smooth.  The 
cranium  is  proportionately  less  elevated,  more  regularly  rounded  or  oval, 
with  thinner  walls,  less  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  and  less  expanded 
sinuses.  The  face  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cranium,  with  narrower 
and  less  prominent  jaws. 

The  skull  in  different  races  and  peoples  exhibits  certain  well-marked 
peculiarities,  but  they  are  of  inconstant  character,  and  between  extreme 
differences  every  shade  of  variation  is  to  be  found.  The  cranium  varies 
considerably  in  shape,  size,  proportions,  and  capacity.  The  face  also 
varies  in  size  and  proportions,  whether  viewed  separately  or  in  relation 
with  the  cranium.  The  cranium  is  comparatively  long  or  short,  broad 
or  narrow,  low  or  high,  and  is  more  or  less  conspicuously  oval,  spheroid, 
square,  conical,  and  roof-like  on  top.  The  face  is  comparatively  small 
and  receding,  large  and  protruding,  broad  or  narrow,  long  or  short,  and 
centrally  depressed  or  prominent.  The  capacity  of  the  normal  adult 
cranium  ranges  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches ;  and 
the  average  in  all  races  is  estimated  at  eighty-five  cubic  inches. 

The  comparatively  long  cranium  is  named  dolichocephalic ;  the 
short  cranium,  brachycephalic.  The  more  protruding  face  is  named 
prognathous ;  the  least  protruding,  orthognathous ;  and  the  broad 
face,  eurygnathous. 

Generally  the  skull  of  the  white  race  is  dolichocephalic  and  orthogna- 
thous, though  in  some  people,  as  the  Danes,  the  brachycephalic  form  pre- 
vails. The  English  are  commonly  dolichocephalic,  and  this  form  is  prev- 
alent in  the  United  States.  The  Germans  exhibit  both  forms  and  every 
intermediate  variety.  The  cranial  capacity  is  ordinarily  highest  in  the 
white  race,  especially  in  its  more  intellectual  representatives.  The  face 
in  the  white  race  is  mostly  comparatively  small,  narrow,  and  orthogna- 
thous. Frequently  it  is  more  or  less  conspicuously  prominent  mesially 
and  centrally.  In  the  Mongolian  race  generally  the  skull  is  brachyce- 
phalic and  prognathous,  and  the  face  is  eurygnathous  and  centrally 
depressed.  The  Esquimaux  pertaining  to  this  race  are  among  the 
most  dolichocephalic  of  people.  In  the  negro  race  the  skull  is  dolicho- 
cephalic and  prognathous,  and  the  cranial  capacity  small.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian these  conditions  reach  their  extreme. 

The  difference  in  the  angle  which  is  produced  by  variation  in  the 
proportion  and  relative  position  of  the  cranium  and  face  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  that  difference.  Distinguished  as  the  facial 
angle,  it  is  ascertained  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  from  the  anterior 
nasal  spine  to  the  auditory  meatus,  and  a  second  line,  to  intersect  the 
former,  from  the  glabella  to  the  upper  alveolar  process.  In  the  white 
race  the  facial  angle  commonly  nmges  from  70°  to  85° ;  in  the  Mon- 
golian race,  from  65°  to  80° ;  and  in  the  negro  race,  from  60**  to  76®. 
In  idiots  it  is  considerably  lower. 

The  skulls  of  most  monkeys,  compared  with  the  skull  of  man,  exhibit 
a  very  great  proportionate  reduction  in  the  cranium,  with  an  increase  of 
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I  the  faee^  st*  that  the  faeiiil  angle  ig  reduced  in  a  coniesponding  degree. 
In  iJioHit  other  animals  uf  miin*g  claws  the  pruportiooato  reduction  of 
the  cranium  to  the  taee  is  ulmwrvcd  to  go  on,  often  with  au  inci^a^se  of 
the  latter,  so  that  in  the  lower  oi-ders  the  face  assumes  a  position  a  I  moat 
entirely  in  advance  of  the  crnniufiK  The  human  skull,  in  eomparinon 
with  that  of  other  aniinals  gencruliy,  is  espeeially  I'emarkable  for  the 
great  proportionate  capacity  of  the  cranium  and  the  smallneas  of  the 
face,  especially  of  I  he  jaws,  and  of  the  recesses  and  attaehnient  of 
muscles  related  to  tlie  movements  of  the  mandible. 

A  want  of  eomplete  symmetry  in  the  shape  of  the  ekuU  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Deformity  is  readily  iiiduced  in  the  eranium  during 
its  growth  from  continued  pressure  in  certain  positions,  and  tbus  the 
occiput  is  observed  to  become  permanently  fiattencd  on  one  side  fVom 
the  sleeping  infant  habitually  lying  in  that  manner.  Remarkable  de- 
formities of  the  sknlL  the  result  of  pressure  to  the  head  in  infancy, 
produt-ed  by  the  application  of  splints  and  bandages,  are  exemplified 
in  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  in  the  Flathead  Indians. 

MECHANICAL   CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  SKULL. 

The  mechanical  construction  of  the  skull  is  in  all  respects  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  various  purposes.  The  ovoid  shape  of  the 
cranium,  with  its  narrower  extremity  directed  in  the  position  moat 
liable  to  shock  or  accident,  insures  the  protection  of  the  large  and 
delicate   brain   to   the   greatest   degree.      The    consjjicuously  greater 


Pio.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


RtOR  BECTION  OF  THE  CRANIUM,  eX- 

imode  by  wbfeh  Uie  connection  of  the 
diAnot  bona  contrlbaleB  lo  preserve  it«  Integrity. 
It  p«ll«tAl  t»iie:  2,  fbontal  bone;  S,  its  orbltAl 
]»liil»;  4,  frontAl  lilniiit:  %  body  of  sjibeooid  bone; 
1^ fphenotd*!  slnufi;  7,  occlpftitl  bone;  S,  mftrglniLl 
thirkf>iijnff  >,{  the  oecipU&l  fonumen. 


HoniiONTAL  SECTION  OF  THE  CEA1?1UX.    I, 

fViinlAl  tx^ne:  2,  parietal  bone;  3,  fKelpitA]: 
tKJtie, 


|iroj»:ciion   of  the  cliffcrent   eminences  in   the  infantile  eranium   is   a 
further  security  against  injuries  from  bbw8  at  a  time  when  tlie  bi-aiu 
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Ib  proportionately  larger,  and  more  soft  and  delicate,  than  later.  Be- 
fore ankyloflis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  they  are  everywhere  bo  in- 
timately and  fitly  articulated  that  no  ordinary  violence  is  sufficient 
U)  derange  or  displace  them.  Sections  made  through  the  cranium  in 
any  direction,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  71-76,  exhibit  the  varied  modes 
of  junction  of  the  borders  of  the  bones,  which  contribute  to  main- 


FiG.  78. 


Pio.  74. 


TRAN8VER8E  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  FRONT  OF 

THE  CRANIUM.  1,  transvcne  arch  formed  by 
the  fh)ntal  bone ;  '2,  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  Including  or  overlapping  the  abutments 
of  the  fh>ntal  arch ;  3*  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  witli  its  sinuses. 


TRAinVKBSB   SECTION    IN    ADVANCB    OF    THB 

MIDDLE  OF  THB  CBAMiUM.  1,  puietal  bone  form- 
ing with  its  fellow  an  arch ;  2,  great  wing  of  . 
the  sphenoid  bone :  3,  horiaontal  portion  of  the 
wing;  4,  body,  with  the  sphenoidal  siniuet. 


tain  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  The  face  is  a  wedge-like  segment  of 
a  cylinder  inserted  beneath  the  narrower  extremity  of  the  cranium, 
against  which  it  is  strongly  stayed  by  the  orbital  and  zygomatic  arches, 
the  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  rami  of  the  mandible.     The  middle  of 


Fio.  75. 


Pio  76. 


TRAN.SVER8E  8ECTION  THROUGH  THE  MIDDLE  OF 

THE  CRANIUM.  1.  parietal  bono;  2,  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  3,  petrous  por- 
tion ;  4,  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  the 
sphenoidal  sinuses. 


Transverse  section  posterior  to  the  mid- 
dle OF  the  cranium.  Ip  back  part  of  the  pa- 
rietal bones ;  2,  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  3,  mastoid  process  with  the  sinuses :  4, 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal ;  5,  sphenoidal 
body,  or  the  basilar  process. 


the  face  is  remarkable  for  its  lightness  combined  with  strength.  The 
bridge  of  the  nose,  the  entrances  of  the  orbits,  and  the  zygomatic 
arches  are  all  constructed  on  mechanical  principles,  giving  strength 


and  protection  to  the  [mrts.  The  jaws  are  strong  arches,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  seeurel}'  imphinted,  The  upper  jaw,  like  the  nether  riiillstono 
in  purpose,  is  stationarj  and  firmly  tixed,  and  is  maintained  in  po^^ition 
by  the  stays  of  the  face  above  mentioned.  The  mandible,  the  only 
movable  bone  ot^the  Mkoll,  through  its  extoDsion  backward  to  articulate 
with  the  temporal  bonet*,  becomes  a  most  powerful  lever^  and,  under 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  performs  the  part  of  the 
moving  millstone  in  the  trituration  of  the  food. 

ARTICOLATION   OP  THE   LOWER  JAW. 

The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,^  or  of  the  mandible,  is  formed 
between  tlie  condyle  of  this  Ijone  and  the  glenoid  fossa  and  articular 
eminence  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  opposed  surikces  are  invested 
vrith  cai-tilage,  and  the  joint  is  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament  strength- 
ened by  lateral  liij^atnents,  and  is  divided  by  an  interarticular  ligament 
into  two  synovial  lined  cavities. 


Fm.  77. 


FiQ.  78. 


Vertical  section  of  the  abtjctlatton  of 
THI  LOWER  JAW,  I,  ij«  plttwd  alxn-e  the  glenofd 
fDoa;  2,  ftrtioular  eminence:  3.  tiitemrtlcylar 
Ugament  divhllng  thu  joint  into  two  envlUe^,  I 
lod  5:  6,  an  inter&nfcidar  ligament  separated 
ftom  the  lolnC,  to  exhiha  Iti  form. 


External  view  of  the  TEMPoRo-MANOiBir- 
LAR  ARTICULATION.  1,  sygoma;  2,  pr«glenotd 
tubt-rcle;  3,  ramus  of  tlie  matidtble;  4.  mas- 
toid process;  5,  external  lateral  ligamcot:  % 
Mtylo-maxinary  ligament,  a  process  of  the  cer- 
vlcjiil 


The  capsular  ligament'  is  a  loose  fibrous  sac  attached  around  the 
margin  of  the  glenoi<l  foHfla  and  articulai'  eminence  above,  and  to  the 
neck  of  the  niandihlf  below. 

The  external  lateral  ligament*  is  a  thin,  flat  band  extending  from 
the  outer  pax't  of  the  prei^lenoid  tubercle  downward  and  backward  to 
tlie  out^r  part  of  the  neck  of  the  mandible.  The  internal  lateral 
ligament  *  is  a  thin  band  descendinjG^  from  the  enloglenoid  tubei-cle  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  mandible. 


*  Tempom-mnxillaTy  articulation.  "  L.  eupauiure. 

'  LlgHmentum  maxillnre  externum;  1.  accessorium  laterale. 


*  L.  acceidorium  mediule. 
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The  interarticular  ligament^  is  an  oval  disk  of  fibro-eartilage 
within  the  articulation,  coextensive  with  the  temporal  articular  sur- 
face, and  dividing  the  joint  horizontally  into  two  compartments.  In 
fore  and  afl  section  it  is  sigmoid,  and  is  thickest  in  the  position  of  the 
glenoid  fossa,  so  as  to  render  the  transition  from  the  concavity  of  the 
joint  behind  to  the  convexity  in  fVont  much  less  abrupt  below  the  disk 
than  it  is  above.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  hori- 
zontal, fibrous  bundles,  which  become  more  concentric  at  the  thickened 
circumference,  where  it  is  intimat<}ly  connected  with  the  capsular  and 
lateral  ligaments.  Occasionally  it  is  perforated,  when  the  two  cavities 
of  the  joint  communicate.  Several  accessory  ligaments  are  connected 
with  the  mandible,  independent  of  the  articulation  described, — the 
spheno-maxillary  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligaments. 

The  spheno-maxillary  ligament '  is  a  long,  thin  band,  narrow 
above,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  sphenoid  spinous  process,  and  widen- 
ing below,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  dental  fora- 
men. It  descends  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  and  has  intervening 
between  it  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  the  internal  maxillary 
vessels  and  the  auriculo-temporal  and  inferior  dental  nerves. 

The  stylo-maxillary  ligament '  is  a  band  of  fibres  connected  with 
the  cervical  fascia,  and  extending  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  between  the 
internal  pterygoid  and  masseter  muscles. 

In  the  ordinary  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth  the  condyles  of 
the  lower  jaw  rotate  on  their  long  axis  within  the  glenoid  foss».  In 
the  forward  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  the  condyles  descend  fVom  the 
fossse  beneath  the  articular  eminences,  and  the  interarticular  ligaments 
glide  forward  with  them ;  in  the  backward  movement  the  reverse 
occurs.  In  mastication  the  same  movements  take  place  alternately 
on  each  side. 

THE  HYOID  BONE. 

The  hyoid  bone  *  is  situated  in  the  neck,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
to  which  it  gives  attachment.  It  is  a  horizontal  arch,  which  usually, 
until  about  the  middle  of  life,  is  composed  of  five  osseous  pieces,  named 
the  body,  the  greater  comua,  and  the  small  comua. 

Tha  body,^  or  basihyal,  is  the  middle  fVont  piece,  to  which  the 
cornua  are  united  laterally  by  cartilage.  It  is  a  transverse  bar  of  variable 
proportionate  length  and  depth,  is  bowed  with  the  convexity  forward, 
and  has  obliquely  truncated  ends  directed  upward,  outward,  and  back- 
ward.   The  anterior  surface,  convex  and  uneven,  is  directed  forward 

11.  ftbro-cartilage ;  cartilage  interarticularis ;  meniscus;  operculum  cartilagi- 
neum.  '  Internal  Inteml  ligament ;  1.  laterale  internum. 

'  L.  stylo-maxillare  ;  1.  stylo-myloideum. 
*  ih  liyoides ;  os  lingue ;  tungue-bone.  ^  Basis. 
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Fio.   79. 


THEIIVUIDL' 
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and  upward.     It  is  rlivided  hy  n  InmsverHe  ridge  and  a  variable  median 

proniUience  into  four  somewhat  depressed  areas,  which  give  ttttaehment 

to  muscles.    The  posterior  surtace  is  deeply  aud 

e%*enly  concave,  and  is  dirt»ett*d  backward  aurl 

downward.     The  upper  border,  nearly  ntraighl 

aenDss.  h  concave  behind.     The  lower  border, 

variably  concave  for  the  most  pai-t,  turng  up 

convexly  at  the  sides  to  the  articulation  of  the 

greater  conuia. 

The  greater  cornua,'  orthyrohyals,  longer 
than  the  body,  are  directed  backward  from  the 
ends  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border.  They  are  slightly  curved  or 
nearly  straight,  clab-shaped,  flattened  obliquely  fVora  above  downward, 
tapenng  behind,  and  end  iu  a  rounded  knob. 

The  small  cornua,^  or  ceratohyals,  articulate  in  front  of  the 
union  of  the  j^^'eater  eornua  with  the  body,  and  are  directed  obliquely 
upward  and  backward,  to  be  connected  with  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament. 
They  are  conical,  of  variable  lengthy— from  a  line  or  two  in  youth  to 
half  an  inch  or  more  appnjaehing  tho  middle  of  life, — and  are  often 
more  or  less  cartilaginous. 

Ogjuilication  commences  in  the  body  and  gi\?ater  eornua  in  the  last 
month  of  fcBtal  life  ;  in  the  small  eornua  at  variable  periods  durintc  the 
first  to  several  yeai^  after  birth.  The  greater  coruua  mostly  become 
ankylosad  with  the  bod}-  after  forty  or  fifty  years ;  and  sometimes  in 
old  age  the  small  eornua  also  co-osai fy  with  the  rest  of  tlie  bone. 

The  hyoid  bone,  together  with  itt*  conoeetioni*  with  the  temporal 
bone,  represents  the  complicated  branchial  arches  of  fishes,  and  is  very 
variably  ileveloped  in  other  classes  of  animals. 

The  stylo-hyoid  ligament  i.^  a  long,  slender,  mostly  feeble  coM 
of  fihro-counective  tissue,  which  extends  between  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  hone  and  the  small  eornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Occa- 
fiionally  it  is  itself  more  or  le.ss  osHitied,  and  tu  this  condition  late  in 
life  may  be  ankylosed  with  either  the  styloid  process  or  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  sometimes  with  both.  In  some  animals,  as  the  dog,  it  is 
replaced  by  a  distinct  bone,  the  epibyal. 


BONES  OP  THE   UPPER  LIMBS. 

The  upper  I  i  ml  is,  suspended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  at 
I  the  sidcH  of  the  trunk »  eotjsist  each  of  the  .shoulder,  the  arm,  the  iore- 
trm,  and  the  hand.  The  bones  of  the  nhoulder  are  the  scapula  and  clav- 
icle, which,  wnth  those  of  the  opposite  side,  form  the  shoulder-girdle. 
The  arm  has  a  single  bone,  the  humerus ;  tlic  forearm  has  two  bones, 
the  radius  and  the  ulna ;  and  the  hand  is  composed  of  three  parts^  the 


^  C.  majorm. 


*  C.  minora ;  comicula* 
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carpuR,  with  eight  bones,  the  metacarpus,  with  five  bones,  and  the 
digits,  of  which  there  are  five,  each  of  three  bones  or  phalanges,  ex- 
cept the  first,  which  has  two  phalanges,  and  in  addition  two  sesamoid 
bones. 

SCAPULA. 

The  scapula,^  or  shoulder-blade,  is  placed  at  the  upper  back  part 
of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  position  of  the  second  to  the  seventh 
rib.  It  consists  of  a  broad,  thin,  triangular  plate,  with  thickened  bor- 
ders, the  body,  fVom  which  spring  two  conspicuous  processes,  named 
the  spine  and  the  coracoid  process. 


Fio.  80. 


Fio.  81. 


TmS   SCAPULA    OP   THE    LEFT   SIDE,    pOBterlOT 

View.  1,  supraspinous  fossa;  2,  inft^spinoos 
fossa ;  3,  suixirior  bonier ;  4,  coracoid  notch ;  5, 
inferior  border;  6,  glenoid  cavity;  7,  inferior 
angle;  8,  neck  of  the  scapula;  9.  posterior 
border  or  base;  10.  spine;  11.  its  triangular 
commencement,  upon  which  the  tendon  of 
the  trapezius  muscle  moves ;  12,  acromion ;  13, 
one  of  the  nutritious  foramina;  14,  coracoid 
process. 


ANTEKTOK  view  op  THE  SCAPULA.     1,  PldgCi 

crossing  the  subscapular  fossa:  2,  atuchment 
of  the  serratus  muscle :  8,  superior  border :  4. 
superior  angle ;  5.  coracoid  notch :  6,  coracoid 
process ;  7,  acromion ;  8,  spine  of  the  scapula :  9, 
articular  surface  for  the  clavicle;  10,  glenoid 
cavity;  11,  elevated  maigin  of  the  same;  12; 
neck;  13,  inferior  border:  14,  inferior  i 
15,  base ;  16,  position  at  which  the  spine  < 
mences. 


The  anterior  surface,'  directed  towards  the  ribs,  presents  a  broad, 
uneven  concavity,  the  subscapular  fossa,'  which  is  occupied  by  the 
subscapular  muscle.  The  deepest  part  of  the  fossa  corresponds  with 
the  position  behind,  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  is  named  the  sub- 
scapular angle.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  fossa  is  a  thick  convex 
ridge,  descending  from  the  neck  to  the  inferior  angle  ;  and  the  fossa  is 
also  crossed  by  several  narrow  ridges,*  converging  towards  the  neck, 


*  Scapiiluin  ;  onioplata ;  blade-bone, 
s  F.  subscupularis. 


^  Venter. 

*  Coetse  8capulare«. 
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for  the  attachment  of  tendinous  intersections  of  the  muscle  occupying 
rit.  At  the  s>u|>eriur  and  inferior  unglcs  arc  narrow,  flattened  surfaces, 
lOOnjoined  by  a  variable  ridge  along  the  vertelinil  border,  for  the  attaeh- 
[ment  of  the  great  sei-ratua  muscle. 

The  posterior  surface '  of  the  Bcapula  in  dividend  near  its  u|f|yor 
k third  b}'  thv^*  t^|iine  ititu  two  recesses,  of  which  tht?  upper,  wmaller  one 
IIb  the  supraspinous  fossa,*  and  the  lower  one  is  the  mfraspinous 
[fossa/  both  being  occupietl  by  corret*porjdi!ig  muscles.  The  iufnit^pi- 
lnou8  fossia  is  bulging  at  the  middle,  and  most  depressed  along  tht;  outer 
[border,  which  forms  a  prominent  obtuse  ridge,  descending  fVoin  the 
[neck  to  the  ioferior  angle  of  the  bone,  and  giving  attachment  to  an 
liponeurosis  separating  the  infraspiiious  from  the  tereii  rnUHcle:?,  Out- 
ily  from  the  ridge  above,  is  a  narro%v  grooved  surface  tor  the  origin 
the  small  teres  muscle,  and  below,  a  wider  convex  surface  fur  the 
I  origin  of  the  greater  teres  muscle. 

Of  the   three    borders   of  the   scapula,    the   superior   border   is 

[lhorte«t,  and  hm  springing  from  its  outer  part  the  eoracoid  process, 

I  Its    inner   two-thirds    are    thin,   and    slant   downward    and   outward 

from  the  superior  angle  to  the  root  of  the  eoracoid  process,  w^iere  it 

ends   in  a  semicircular   fjoicb,'  which  is  converted    by  a   transverse 

'  hgament*  into  the  eoracoid  foramen*  for  the  passage  of  the  supra.- 

,  napular  nerve.    Somctinic^s  the  ligament  is  replaced  by  a  bridge  of  bone. 

!  The  internal  or  vertebral  border,  also  called  the  base,  is  the  longest, 

I  ftud  extends  between  the  superior  and  inferior  angles.    It  is  convex  and 

Bwhat  wavy  in  its  course,  and  is  abi*uptly  directed  more  rmtward 

Bve  the  position  of  the  spine.     It  is  slightly  thickened,  and  gives 

attachment  to  the  scapular  elevator  and  rhomboid  musclet*.     The  ex- 

'  ternal  or  axillary  border  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone  except  the 

I  head,  which  it  serves  to  sustain  in  a  bracket-like  manner.    It  is  formed 

I  by  the  prominent  ridges  at  the  outer  parfc  of  the  subscapular  and  infra- 

ipinous  fossffi,  which  dc^sccnd  from   the  front  and  hack  of  the  neck  to 

I  the  inferior  angle.    From  it  projects  a  narrow  intermediate  ridge,  which 

gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosi-s  separating  the  subscapular  from 

I  the  teres  muscles.      The  upper  extremity  of  the  ridge  beneath  the 

I  glenoid  fossa  is  thick  and  roughened,  and  gives  origin  to  the  long  head 

of  the  brachial  triceps  muscle. 

Of  the  angles  of  the  scapula,  the  superior  angle,  formed  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  superior  and  vertebral  borders,  is  thin,  smooth, 
rounded  angular,  and  slightly  prolonged  upward.  The  inferior  anglei 
furmed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  axillary  and  vertebral  borders,  is 
thick,  roughened,  and  rounded  angular.  The  external  angle  expands 
upward  and  outward  into  the  head^  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone, 


*  Dorsuna.  *  F.  supraspmata.  *  P.  infmspmata. 

*  ConuMjid  notch  ;  incistina  coratoidea ;  i.  semilunaris, 

*  LtgBTiientum  coniccndeum.  *  F.  coracoideum. 
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terminating  in  the  glenoid  cavity,*  which  forms  the  upper  and  inner 
articulating  surface  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  cavity  is  a  vertical, 
ovoid,  shallow,  concave  fossa,  invested  with  cartilage,  and  is  directed 
outward  with  an  inclination  forward  and  slightly  upward.  The  narrow 
extremity  above  forms  a  low  tuberosity,  which  gives  origin  to  the  long 
head  of  the  brachial  biceps  muscle.  The  prominent  margin  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  glenoid  ligament.  Within  the  position  of  the  head, 
the  narrower  portion  of  the  bone  is  the  neck,'  defined  by  the  scap- 
ular notch  between  the  head  and  spine  behind  and  the  coracoid  notch 
above. 

The  coracoid  process '  springs  by  a  broad  base  fVom  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  curves  upward,  forward,  and  outward,  and  terminates 
in  a  compressed  rounded  end  above  the  fh)nt  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Its 
upper  fore  part  is  unevenly  convex,  and  at  the  base  inwardly  presents 
a  broad,  low  tuberosity,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  coraco-olavicnlar 
ligament.  Its  lower  fore  part  forms  with  the  front  of  the  neck  a 
groove,  which  is  directed  outward  and  upward  from  the  subscapular 
fossa,  and  serves  to  conduct  the  subscapular  muscle  to  its  insert 
tion. 

The  spine  is  a  thick,  triangular  shelf  projecting  behind  the  body 
between  the  supraspinous  and  infVaspinous  foss».  It  springs  by  a 
wide  base  stretching  from  the  vertebral  border  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  and  thence  extends  backward  and  upward,  and  is  prolonged 
outward  and  forward  to  form  the  acromion.  Its  upper  surface  extends 
outward  beneath  the  acromion,  and  forms  part  of  the  supraspinous 
fossa ;  and  its  under  surface  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  infraspinous 
fossa.  The  anterior  border  is  thick  and  rounded,  curves  backward,  out- 
ward, and  upward,  and  expands  in  the  inferior  surface  of  the  acromion. 
Between  it  and  the  head,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  the  scapular  notch, 
through  which  the  supraspinous  and  infraspinous  fossso  communicate. 
The  posterior  border  is  the  longest,  and  is  obvious  as  a  ridge,  which 
may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  and  extends  from  the  vertebral  border 
of  the  scapula  outwardly  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  It  presents  a 
bowed  surface  of  varying  breadth  ;  starting  at  the  vertebral  border  in 
a  triangle,  it  narrows  outwardly,  then  expands,  narrows  again,  and 
once  more  expands  upon  the  acromion.  The  tendon  of  the  trapozios 
muscle  glides  over  its  triangle,  and  is  then  inserted  along  its  upper 
lip ;  and  from  the  lower  lip  arises  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  acromion* 
is  prolonged  from  the  spine  upward  and  forward,  overhangs  the  back 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  ends  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  whence  the 
name.  It  is  elliptical,  flattened  from  above  downward,  and  contributes 
by  its  upper  convex  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous,  to  the  rounded 


*  Fossa  glenoidea ;  cavitas  glenoidea ;  acetabulum  humeri  ;  omocotyle. 

'  Cervix.  *  Processus  coracoideus ;  p.  uncinatus. 

*  Akron f  the  top  or  summit ;  ojnosy  the  shoulder  ;  acromion  process. 
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form  of  tho  shoulder ;  while  the  lower  surtaoe  is  contiguous  to  tho 
shoulder-joint.  The  outer  mughened  border  gives  attachment  to  the 
deltoid  muscle,  extending  from  the  lower  lip  of  the  spine ;  and  its 
anterior  extremity  gives  ultachment  to  the  coraco-acrouiiul  ligumcnt. 
Just  within  the  latter  it  exhibits  a  flat,  elliptical  facet,  directed  inward 
and  upwainl,  for  articulation  with  the  clavicle. 

The  scapula,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  companiti%*ely  thin  bone,  m 
thicker  at  the  borders,  and  thickest  at  the  head  and  proeeseeB,  wdiere 
it  is  composed  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  spongy  substance.  In 
the  position  of  the  supraspinous  and  infraspinous  fossse  it  consists  of  a 
plate  of  compact  s^ubstance  so  tbin  as  to  be  translucent,  and  in  pre- 
pared speeiraens,  fmm  contraction  in  drying,  it  ot\en  appears  broken 
in  these  parts.  Occasionally,  also,  the  ossification  is  incomplete  in  this 
position^  leaving  one  or  more  apertures^  which  in  the  recent  condition 
are  clo^d  by  the  periosteum.  Among  the  nutritious  foramina,  sev- 
eral^ conspicuous  for  their  size,  are  to  be  observed  at  the  base  of  the 
spine. 

Ossitication  commences  in  the  scapula,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  month  of  festal  life,  from  a  principal  centre  appearing  in  the 
body  and  thence  extending  into  the  spine.  At  birth  the  chief  part 
of  the  bune  is  ossified,  but  the  coraeoid  process,  the  acromion,  the 
base  and  inferior  angle,  and  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  are  yet 
cartilaginous.  Ossification  occurs  in  the  coraeoid  process  during  the 
first  year  atter  birth,  and  continues  until  about  puberty,  w^hcn  the 
process  ankyloses  with  the  body ;  contributing  a  small  portion  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  At  the  same  time  ossification 
begins  in  the  acromion,  usually  from  two  centres,  which  speedily  unite, 
when  the  epiphysis  continues  to  increase  till  maturity,  and  then  coa- 
lesces with  the  spine.  Between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  epiph5^ses 
appear  at  tho  inferior  angle,  along  the  base,  in  the  tuberosity  of  the 
coraeoid  process^  and  at  tho  upper  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  all  of 
which  uniti*  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  between  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
five  years,  when  the  seapula  is  rendered  complete. 

The  coraeoid  pi-ocesa  i-epresents  a  permanently  distinct  and  well- 
developed  bone  in  other  classes  of  animals  than  our  own,  as,  for 
instance,  in  birds,  in  which,  like  the  clavicle,  it  extends  betw^een  and 
articulates  with  both  scapula  and  sternum.  In  the  hoofed  mammals^ 
as,  for  example,  the  ox,  the  process  is  rudinientab  The  cartilage  and 
epiphyses  of  tho  base  of  the  immature  scapuhi  represent  the  more 
largely  developed  cartilaginous  or  partially  ossified  suprascapula  of 
many  low^er  animals,  such  as  lizards  and  amphibians. 

Rarely,  the  completely  ossitied  epiphysis  of  the  acromion  re- 
mains permanently  t^epa rated,  and  ts  united  with  the  spine  by  a 
liffaracnt. 
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CLAVICLE. 

Tho  clavicle/  or  collar-bone,  is  placed  at  tho  upper  part  in  fVont 
of  the  thorax,  and  extends  nearly  horizontally  from  the  sternum  out- 
ward over  the  first  rib  to 
^'°-  ®^-  tho  acromion  of  the  scap- 

ula. It  is  a  long  bone  of 
irregular  eylindroid  form 
and  sigmoid  curvature, 

CLAVICLE  OF  THE  BIGHT  SIDE.  Upper  view.    1.  Sternal  end;  *"  ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^"^*^  ^^^ 

2,  portion  which  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib ;  3.  an-  tremity    is    COnvex    for- 

terior  convexity  and  line  of  attachment  of  thegreater  pectoral  y,-iiyi\    and    the  acromial 
muscle ;  4,  upper  surface  of  the  acromial  end ;  5,  its  articular 

surface;  6,  anterior  concavity,  giving  attachment  to  the  del-  extremity       is       COnveX 

toid  muscle ;  7.  posterior  convexity,  giving  attachment  to  the  backward,  while  the  OOD- 
trapezius  muscle ;  8,  position  of  origin  of  thestemo-mastoid  .  .  . 

muscle.  cavities     are    reversed. 

The  sternal  extremity 
is  trilateral,  and  ends  in  a  vertical,  uneven,  articular  surface,  which 
is  variably  rounded  triangular,  with  the  base  upward  and  the  apex 
directed  downward  and  backward  ;  and  with  the  greater  width  in  the 
same  direction.  For  the  most  part,  the  surface  is  somewhat  depressed, 
looks  inward,  and  is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  an  intervening 
fibi-o-cartilage ;  while  the  lower  fore  part  is  convex,  and  articulates 
with  the  first  costal  cartilage.  The  acromial  extremity  curves  out- 
ward and  backward,  is  eylindroid  and  flattened  from  above  downward, 
and  is  widest  fore  and  aft.  It  is  defined  in  ft-ont  and  behind  by  narrow 
borders,  which  are  more  or  less  roughened,  and  afford  attachment  to 
the  deltoid  and  trapezius  muscles.  It  ends  in  a  variable  transverse 
oval  facet,  which  is  directed  outward,  with  a  slight  inclination  forward 
and  downward,  and  articulates  with  the  extremity  of  the  acromion. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle,  partly  subcutaneous,  along  the 
inner  two-thirds  is  convex  and  directed  both  upward  and  forward,  and 
at  the  outer  third  is  variably  flattened,  sometimes  convex  and  some- 
times depressed,  and  is  directed  upward.  At  its  inner  part,  in  front,  it 
is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle,  and 
at  the  out^r  part,  in  front,  by  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  behind,  by  the 
trapezius  muscle.  The  inferior  surface,  at  the  inner  two-thirds,  is 
directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward,  and  at  the  outer  third 
is  directed  downward.  Along  the  middle  it  is  feebly  depressed  or 
grooved  for  the  attachment  of  the  subclavius  muscle,  and  is  defined  in 
front  by  the  inferior  prominent  border  of  the  bone,  to  which  is  attached 
the  subclavian  fascia.  Beneath  the  sternal  extremity  it  exhibits  a 
variable,  irregular,  elliptical,  roughened  impression  for  the  attachment 
of  the  costo-clavicular  ligament ;  and  beneath  the  acromial  extremity 
an  equally  variable,  oblique,  roughened  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the 
coraco-elavicular  ligament. 


*  Clavicula. 
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The  clavicle  has  nearly  iho  same  construction  a^  the  ItHi^  bones  of 
the  limbs  generally,  but  does  not  possess  the  distinct  central  medullary 
cavity.  It  \h  composed  within  of  coarse,  spongy  substance,  eonimordy 
wilh  traeee  of  a  tiarrow,  invgular  inedullary  cavity  along  the  nnildle 
back  part-  The  compact  snbstance  pi*edomi nates  along  the  posterior 
part  of  tlie  bone,  and  is  eoniparatively  thin  in  front,  except  in  the 
outer  concavity.  One  or  two  mcduliury  rHitritiourt  Ibniniina  occujiy 
the  posterior  concavity,  with  the  eunals  directed  outwardly  and  com- 
municating with  the  interior* 

In  the  female  tbe  claviele  is  usually  more  elender,  less  curved,  and 
marked  by  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments.  In  men  habit- 
uated to  the  most  active  muscidar  exercise,  the  chivicle  is  generally 
shorter,  moi-e  robust  and  eui'\'ed,  and  more  strongly  marked  by  the 
muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ossitication  begins  in  the  clavicle  earlier 
than  in  any  other  bone  of  the  nkeleton.  It  commences  in  the  shaft 
about  the  sixth  week  of  fa^al  life,  and  an  e)*iphysi8  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  sternal  extremity  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year, 
and  ankyloses  with  the  shaft  a  few  yeai^s  subsequently.  The  clavicle 
i.«i  the  only  medium  of  articulation  of  the  upper  limb  with  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton.  In  those  animals,  of  our  class,  in  which  the  foi'e  limbs 
are  used  alone  for  locomotion  and  support,  the  clavicle  is  absent,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  horse,  ox,  and  ele]>lmnl*  It  is  a  most  important  means 
in  maintaining  an  outward  position  to  the  shoulder-jointj  so  as  to  give 
the  widest  range  of  movement  to  the  limb. 

THE   HUMEKFS. 

The  humerus,  or  arTn^bone,*  is  directed  downward  fVom  the 
^'apula^  with  a  slight  in%vard  inclination,  at  the  side  of  the  thorax. 
It  is  nearly  straight,  but  has  a  slight  curvature  foi-ward  at  the 
lower  extremity.  The  shaft  is  trilateral,  cylindroid  above,  more  com- 
pressed fore  and  aft  and  laterally  expanded  below,  and  exhibits  three 
tiurfaces  separated  by  three  borders.  Its  up]»er  extremity  is  cxjmnded 
and  thiekestT  and  terminates  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  in  the  head.^  This  is  a  smooth,  hemispherical,  articular  emi- 
nence, which  is  diix^cted  inward,  upwaifl,  and  backward,  antl  partially 
overhangs  the  back  of  the  shaft,  wiiieb  projects  behind  in  a  bracket-Hke 
toanner  to  sustain  it.  The  contracted  iniion  of  the  shall  with  the  head 
is  the  neck/  which  in  fi^ont  and  outward  appears  as  a  shallow  groove 
He[>arating  tbe  head  from  a  pair  of  consjiicuons  tubero?^ities,  also  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  l\y  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  bicipital  groove. 
The  small  tuberosity*  is  situated  below  the  front  of  the  head,  and 
is  an  obtuse  process  impressed  inw*anlly  above,  with  a  facet  for  the 

*  Os  humeri;  o.  bmchii;  a.  lirHehittli*,  *  Caput, 

•Cerviit;  colluoi.  *  Lis&ser  labtjro^itj  ;  tubereulum  minus. 
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insertion  of  tho  subscapular  muscle.  The  greater  tuberosity^  is 
situated  below  tho  outer  part  of  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  former, 
but  rises  a  little  higher  in  front,  and  is  thrice  the  size.    It  is  a  broad, 

convex  process  impressed  above  with  three 
facets,  in  succession  for  the  insertion  of  the 
supraspinous,  infVaspinous,  and  small  teres 
muscles. 

The  surgeon  finds  it  convenient  to  apply 
the  name  of  neck'  to  the  narrowed  portion 
of  the  shaft  below  the  head  and  tuberosities, 
where  tho  bone  is  often  accidentally  frac- 
tured, while  the  accident  is  rare  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  neck  as  distinguished  by  the 
anatomist. 

The  internal  border'  of  the  shaft  de- 
scends from  tho  small  tuberosity  to  the  in- 
ternal epicondyle,  and  separates  the  antero- 
intemal  surface  from  the  posterior  surface. 
Its  upper  third*  is  obtuse,  and  forms  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  bicipital  groove,  at 
the  lower  part  of  which  it  is  roughened  for 
the  insertion  of  the  latissimus  and  greater 
teres  muscles.  The  lower  two-thirds  are 
more  prominent  and  narrow;  about  the 
middle  the  shaft  is  roughened  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  coraco- brachial  muscle,  and 
below  forms  the  internal  supracondylar 
ridge,  which  descends  and  curves  to  the 
end  of  the  epicondyle. 

The  external  border*  descends  from 
the  back  part  of  the  great  tuberosity  to  the 
external  epicondyle,  and  separates  the  antero- 
external  surface  fVom  the  posterior  surflsuse. 
Its  upper  half  is  obtuse,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  is  somewhat  roughened  for  the  origin 
of  the  external  head  of  the  brachial  triceps  muscle.  Below  this  it  is 
crossed  by  a  slight  oblique  depression,  the  musculo-spiral  groove, 
which  descends  from  within  on  the  posterior  surface  to  the  antero^x- 
temal  surface,  and  indicates  the  course  of  the  superior  profhnda  vessels 
and  musculo-spiral  nerve.  Below  the  groove  the  border  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  prominent,  and  forms  the  external  supracondylar  ridge, 
which  is  roughened,  and  gives  origin  to  the  long  supinator  and  long 
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Humerus  of  the  left  side, 
viewed  in  fh)nt.  1.  shaft :  2,  head ; 
8,  neck;  4,  greater  tubcroBity; 
5,  small  tuberosity:  6,  bicipital 
groove:  7,  8.  ridges  bounding 
the  latter  and  giving  attachment 
to  muKcles ;  9,  position  of  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid  muscle:  10, 
principal  nutritious  foramen ;  11, 
capitulum  for  tlic  radius;  12, 
trochlea  for  the  ulna ;  13, 14,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  eplcondyles; 
15,  16,  supracondylar  ridges:  17, 
fossa  for  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna. 


*  Tuberculum  majus. 

•  Angulus  medialis. 
^  Angulus  lateralis. 


'  Collum  chirurgicum. 
^  Spina  tuberculi  minoiis. 
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radio-ciirpal  extensor  muselos,  The  anterior  border*  Hta^t^*  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  and  deseeiicis  in  IVont  of  the  nhaft 
to  it8  lower  ext^emit3^  ItiH  upper  part'formB  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  bicipital  groove,  at  the  lower  portion  of  which  it  is  produced  in 
a  rough  ridge*  for  the  insertion  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle.  Below 
this,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  shiift,  it  fonn«  the  anterior  liuiit  of  a 
superficial  triangular  rough  eminence,  which  ia  situated  on  the  antero- 
external  surface  and  gives  insertion  to  the  deltoid  muscle.  From  this 
the  border  proceeds  as  the  median  convex  prominence  of  the  front  of 
the  ^hafl  to  its  lower  extremity. 

The  anterior  surface,  at  it**  upper  part,  jiresents  the  bicipital 
groove/  so  named  from  its  being  occupied  by  tlie  longer  tendon  of 
the  brachial  biceps  muscle.  The  groove  commences  between  tho  tuber- 
osities, descends  for  several  inches  along  tho  shaft,  and  is  bounded  ex- 
ternally and  interimlly  by  roughened  borders,  the  bicipital  ridge s> 
which  receive  the  insertion  of  tho  greater  pectoml,  latissiiniis,  and 
teres  muscles.  In  the  recent  condition  it  is  invested  with  fibro-earti- 
lage,  and  lined  with  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  The  outer  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  shatlt  at  its 
upper  third  is  smooth j  and  is  covered  by  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  sur- 
face on  each  side  of  the  deltoid  insertion,  and  below  this  extending  to 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone,  is  covered  by  the  bracbialis  muscle. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft,  above  is  half  cylindrical^  con- 
verges outwardly  below  to  the  musculo-spiral  groove,  and  is  occupied 
by  tho  long  head  of  the  brachial  triceps  muscle.  Outwardly,  from  the 
latter  groove,  the  surtace  gradually  widens  to  the  distal  extremity  in  a 
flattened  triangle,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  head  of  the 
brachial  triceps  muscle. 

The  distal  extremit}'  of  the  humerus  in  the  widest  portion  of  the 
bone,  and  the  thinnest  foj*e  and  aft;  and  it  ends  in  a  broad  articular 
i?urface  supported  on  two  processes,  the  capitulum  and  the  trochlea. 

The  capitulum,^  or  radial  head,  is  the  outer  process,  and  articulates 
with  a  circular  concavity  on  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  ai'ticular  sur- 
face occupies  it8  anterior  and  inferior  aspect,  and  is  continuous  in- 
wardly with  that  of  the  trochlea,  from  which  it  is  defined  by  a  groove* 

The  trochlea*  articulates  with  the  ulna,  and  is  a  transverse  cylin- 
der widely  and  deeply  grooved  like  a  pulley- wheel,  with  the  inner  side 
more  expanded.  It  is  directed  downward,  with  an  oblique  inclination 
fVom  behiutl  forward  and  from  without  inward.  The  articular  surface 
exteodd  fore  and  aft  between  two  fossa?  situated  immediately  above  at 


'  A^n^^ulas  anterior.  ^  Spina  tubercuH. 

*  Anterior  bicipital  ridge ;  pectoral  ridge. 

*  Sulcus  bicipitftlifl ;  s.  intertuborculiiri.*  ;  semicanalie  humeri. 

*  Cnpitf'lltim  ;  emmeatia  capitata ;  tubercuiura  ;  small  head ;  hamerftl  ooadyle. 

*  Rotuk ;  pulley. 
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the  front  and  back  of  the  shaft.  Tho  anterior  or  coronoid  fossa '  is 
a  trilateral  concave  recesH,  which  receives  the  apex  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  in  extreme  flexure  of  the  forearm.  The  posterior 
or  olecranon  fossa,'  a  much  larger  recess,  like  the  former  receives  the 
summit  of  the  olecranon  in  extension  of  the  forearm.  The  foss»  at 
bottom  are  separated  by  a  thin,  translucent  plate,  which  occasionally 
is  perforated.  In  the  recent  condition  they  are  lined  by  extensions  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  their  upper  margins 
give  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament.  Above  the  capitolum  in 
front  there  is  usually  a  slight  depression,'  which  accommodates  the 
border  of  the  head  of  the  radius  in  extreme  flexion  of  the  forearm. 

Above  the  trochlea  inwardly  is  a  prominent  tuberosity,  the  in- 
ternal epicondyle,*  continuous  with  the  internal  supracondylar  ridge, 
and  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  elbow-joint.  Its  back  part  is  commonly  impressed  with  a  feeble 
groove,*  which  indicates  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Above  the 
capitulum  outwardly  is  a  less  prominent  tuberosity,  the  external  epi- 
condyle/  which  is  continuous  with  the  external  supracondylar  ridge, 
and  is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  elbow-joint. 

The  humerus  is  constructed  like  other  long  bones  of  the  limbs  gen- 
erally, tho  shaft  being  occupied  by  a  large  medullary  cavity,  with 
thick  compact  walls  thinning  away  towards  the  extremities  of  tho 
bone,  which  are  composed  of  spongy  substance  with  a  thin  investment 
of  compact  substance.  The  principal  medullary  nutritious  foramen  is 
commonly  situated  at  the  lower  third  of  the  humerus  on  the  internal 
border,  and  has  the  canal  directed  downward.  Sometimes  a  second 
foramen  occupies  a  higher  position  on  or  near  the  same  border. 

Ossification  commences  in  the  humerus  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  month  of  foetal  life,  the  chief  centre  appearing  near  the  middle 
of  the  shaft,  which  alone  is  ossified  at  birth.  A  centre  starts  in  the 
head  near  tho  middle  of  the  first  year  or  later,  and  another  starts  in 
the  greater  tuberosity  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  or  early  part  of  the 
third.  About  the  same  time  a  centre  appears  in  the  capitulum,  and 
others  follow  in  the  small  tuberosity  and  internal  epicondyle  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  centres  of  the  head  and  tuberosities  coalesce 
about  the  latter  period  and  grow  into  a  largo  epiphysis,  which,  though 
the  first  to  ossify,  is  the  last  to  ankylose  with  the  shaft,  occurring,  as 
it  does,  in  the  female  about  the  twenty-second  year,  and  in  the  male 


*  F.  anterior  major ;  fossa  supratrochlearis  anterior. 

'  F.  olecrani ;  f.  posterior ;  fossa  supratrochlearis  posterior ;  sinus  maximus. 

*  Fossa  anterior  minor. 

*  Internal  condyle ;  condylus  flexurius ;  epicondylus  medialis ;  epitroohlea ;  in- 
ternal tuberosity.  *  Sulcus  ulnaris. 

<  External  condyle ;  epicondyle ;  epicondylus  lateralis ;  nodus  extemus ;  external 
tuberosity ;  condylus  extensorius. 
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appmachmg  thi?  iwunty-fitYh  year.  A  centre  (loee  not  appear 
trochlea  until  about  the  twelfth  yenv^  unci  that  of  the  external  epi- 
eondyle  the  following  3'ear.  The  centres  of  the  caprLufum,  trochlcii, 
and  external  epienndyle  unite  ahont  the  sixteenth  year,  and  shortly 
after  ankyloi^e  witli  the  shaft ;  to  which,  altio,  the  centre  of  the  internal 
epicondyle  ankyloses  a  year  later. 

THE   ULNA. 

The  ulna  *  i^  the  inner,  more  posterior,  and  longer  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm. It  ift  trilaterally  prismatic,  with  the 
upper  extremity  the  larger,  and  artienlatiag 
with  the  humerus  and  radius^  with  whieli  it 
forms  the  elbow-juint,  whence  it  gnidually 
tapers  to  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  also 
articulates  with  the  radios  and  ibrmn  part 
of  the  wrist-joint.  It  is  not  quite  straight, 
but  from  the  upper  extremity  is  slightly 
bent  forward  to  near  its  middle,  whence  it 
pursues  a  straightcr  course  to  the  lower 
extremity,  which  is  slightly  bent  outwardly. 

The  upper  extremity  terminates  in 
two  conspicuuUH  eminences,  the  olecninon 
and  coronoid  process,  separated  by  the  sig- 
moid tbsea. 

The  olecranon,*  situated  at  the  upper 
back  part  of  the  ulna,  forms  the  promi- 
nence of  the  elbow.  It  m  a  thick,  strong 
process,  ascending  from  the  back  of  the 
shaft  above  the  position  of  the  coronoid 
process,  aud  cui'ving  forward  at  the  sum- 
mit, which,  in  the  extended  condition  of 
the  forearm,  is  received  into  the  olecranon 
fosda  of  the  humerus.  Its  posterior  sur- 
fiiee  converges  dowuw^ard  and  forms  a  tri- 
angle,  which  is  flattened,  convex,  and  sub- 
outaneous.  The  anterior  surface  forms 
the  upper  division  of  the  sigmoid  fossa. 
The  upper  surface  is  trilateral  and  convex, 
give**  attachment  to  the  brachial  triceps 
mtiscle  contiguous  to  the  poj^terior  surface, 
and  is  covered  with  a  synovial  bui^a  next 
the  summit. 

The  coronoid  process  '  is  a  broad  py^ 
raaiidal  eminence,  which  is  directed  forwanl  from  the  ahafit  in  advaaee 


Ih     8  \_ 

The  two  bonea  of  thk  ejort 
FOBEAHM,  viewed  ill  front ;  tJie 
ulTitt  to  ihe  right  %n4  the  radius  to 
the  lea  of  tbe  fl^ire.  J.  sban  of 
the  ulna;  2.  dgmoid  fosm;  3,  ar- 
ticulation of  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius with  the  iilim;  4,  oleeranou: 
5p  eoronoJd  process .  e,  nutritious 
forameu ;  7.  sharp  ridges  of  both 
boDes  of  the  fonearm  for  the 
■LttAchmcnt  of  the  lntero«iiseous 
membrane  ;  S,  head  of  the  ulixa ;  9, 
styloid  process;  in,  jshnft  of  the 
raillUH ;  11,  hand  of  the  same;  12, 
neck  \  13,  tuberofiilty ;  14.  rougheued 
attiu-hinent  of  the  terete  prouator 
muscle  ;  15,  carpal  ejttjvmlty  of  the 
bone ;  IG.  Ita  styloid  procen. 


*  Cubitus  ]  focile  majua  ;  caona  major* 
'  Utecranon  process  ;  processus  unconaeus. 


*  Processus  coronoideus. 
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of  the  position  of  the  olecranon,  and  curves  upward  at  the  apex.  Its 
upper  surface  forms  the  lower  division  of  the  sigmoid  fossa ;  and  its 
anterior  surface  slopes  downward,  and  at  the  base  inwardly  exhibits  a 
rough  area  ^  for  the  attachment  of  the  brachialis  muscle. 

The  sigmoid  fossa '  is  formed  between  the  olecranon  and  coronoid 
process,  and  conforms  to  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  with  which  it 
articulates.  It  is  semicircular  fore  and  aft,  and  is  divided  into  two 
articular  facets  by  a  slight  transverse  ridge  extending  between  a  pair 
of  notches.  The  upper  or  olecranon  facet  is  directed  forward,  is 
somewhat  cordiform,  broader  than  long,  transversely  convex,  and  ver- 
tically concave.  The  lower  or  coronoid  facet  is  horizontal,  irregu- 
larly transverse  oval,  inwardly  concave,  outwardly  convex,  and  fore 
and  aft  concave.  From  the  coronoid  facet,  another,  the  radial  facet/ 
extends  downward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess. It  is  fore  and  afl  irregularly  oval  and  concave,  and  articulates 
with  the  lateral  border  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  Internally,  the 
sigmoid  fossa  is  bordered  by  a  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  at  its  thickened  fore 
part  affords  an  origin  to  the  superficial  digital  flexor  muscle.  Else- 
where the  margins,  contiguous  to  the  sigmoid  fossa,  are  more  or  less 
roughened  for  the  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  bor- 
ders in  front  and  behind  the  radial  articular  facet  are  in  like  manner 
roughened  for  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular  ligament. 

The  tapering  distal  extremity  of  the  ulna  expands  in  a  rounded 
eminence,  the  head,*  from  the  inner  side  of  which  projects  the  styloid 
process.^  The  head  exhibits  a  smooth  convex  surface,*  which  is  di- 
rected outward  and  forward  for  articulation  with  the  radius ;  and  is 
continued  beneath,  where  it  is  opposed  to  an  interarticular  ligament, 
which  separates  the  head  from  the  cavity  of  the  wrist-joint.  Between 
the  articular  surface  and  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  is  a  pit  for  the 
insertion  of  the  ligament.  The  styloid  process  is  a  nipple-shaped  promi- 
nence, which  extends  a  little  lower  than  the  head,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Between  it  and 
the  head  behind  is  a  groove,  descending  from  the  back  of  the  shaft, 
for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  ulno-carpal  flexor. 

The  prismatic  shaft  of  the  ulna  presents  three,  for  the  most  part, 
flattened  surfaces,  defined  by  three  more  or  less  prominent  borders. 

The  internal  border  descends  from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  to  the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process,  and  separates  the  inter- 
nal from  the  anterior  surface.     For  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is 

*  Tuberositas  ulnae ;  tubercle  of  the  ulna. 

'  Fossa  sigmoidea ;  greater  sigmoid  cavity ;  f.  sigmoidca  mfgor ;  f.  semilunaris 
major. 

'  Lesser  or  small  sigmoid  cavity  ;  fossa  sigmoidea  minor ;  incisura  semilunaris; 
sinus  lunatus. 

*  Capitulum.  *  Processus  styloideus.  •  Circumferentia  articularis. 
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obtusely  rounded  and  smooth,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  deep  digital 

exor  muscle ;  its  lower  fourth  formt*  the  inner  limit  of  a  superficial 

u^hened  ridge,  which  gives   iitUtchnient    to    the  qimdrate  pronator 

mscle.     The  external  border  descundn  from  the  back  of  the  radial 

articular  facet  to  the  tore   jnirt  of  the  head,   separates  the  anterior 

from  the  posterior  surface,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous 

lembrane,  which  extends  between  the    ulna   and  radiiin.     Its  up]jer 

three-fourths  are   prominent  and  acute,  especially  along   the   middle 

of  the  shaft,  but  the  lower  part  is  rounded  and  scarcely  de fined.     The 

posterior  border  descends  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  olccranun  to 

back  of  the  styloid  process,  and  separates  the  internal  from  the 

torior  surface.     Its  upper  three-fourths  are  acute,  and  the  lower 

obtuse  and  scarcely  defined. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  rounded  in  front  above  an<l  flat- 
tened or  slightly  depressed  along  the  middle,  gives  attachment  to  the 
deep  digital  flexor.     At  its  upper  part,  outwardly,  it  is  concave,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  short  supinator  muscle  ;  and  at  its  lower  fourth 
is  rounded,  and  marked  b}^  a  superficial  n:»ugh  ridge,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  quadrate  pronator.     The  internal  surface,  slightly  concave 
at  ltd  commence  me  nl,  but  slightly  convex  thv  greater  part  of  its  length 
and  becoming  more  narrow  and  rounded  below,  for  its  upper  three- 
fourths  gives  attachment  to  the  deep  digital  flexor  muscle,  and  is  sub- 
cutaneous at  the  lower  fourth.     The  posterior  surface,  at  its  upper 
ihinl,  presents  a  triangular  concave  area,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  anconeus  muscle.     Beluw  this  it  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
the  narrower  area  next  the  posterior  border  accommodating  the  ulno* 
carpal  extensor  muscle,  and  the  broader  depressed  one  next  the  external 
bonier  accommodating  the  extensor  nmscles  of  the  thumb. 

The  uhxa  has  the  usual  construction  of  other  long  bones.  Its  chief 
inediiUary  nutritious  foramen  is  situuled  at  the  upper  third  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  shaft,  and  luis  the  canal  directed  upwaixl.  Ossi- 
fiL'aiirm  begins  near  the  middle  of  the  shat^  about  the  end  of  the  second 
"lonth  of  fcetal  life.  A  centre  for  the  lower  epiphysis  appears  about 
the  fifth  year,  and  another  for  an  epiphysis  of  the  extremity  of  the 
*^lecranon  about  the  tenth  year  ;  the  former  uniting  with  the  shat\  about 
t^o  sixteenth  year,  and  the  latter  about  the  twentieth  yeai*. 


^ 


THE    RADIUS. 

The  radius  *  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna^  parallel  with  it ;  is 
"iiofe  forwanl,  shorter,  and  articulates  with  it  at  both  extremities.  It 
'**  cjliadroid.  and  in  greater  part  trilaterally  prismatic,  is  slightly 
w^tsi  forward  and  inward,  is  smallest  at  the  upper  extremity,  where 
*^  &rticulate«i  with  the  humerus,  and  is  largest  at  the  lower  extremity, 


*  Focil*?  iiiinuj> ;  eiinn»  rjjijior. 
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whore  it  articulates  with  the  carpus,  and  contributes  largely  to  the 
construction  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  upper  extremity  ends  in  the  head,^  which  is  a  horizontal,  cir- 
cular disk,  with  a  smooth  surface  above  and  around  the  edge,  in  the 
recent  state  invested  with  cartilage.  The  upper  surface  is  concave, 
and  articulates  with  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus,  and  the  marginal 
surface,'  widest  within,  articulates  with  the  radial  &cet  of  the  ulna, 
and  also  moves  on  the  orbicular  ligament,  embracing  the  head. 

Below  the  head,  the  contracted  cylindrical  commencement  of  the 
shaft  forms  the  neck.'  Beneath  this,  inwardly  and  forward,  is  a 
rounded  eminence,  the  tuberosity/  the  back  of  which  is  impressed  by 
the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  is  more  convex 
in  front,  where  a  synovial  bursa  is  interposed. 

The  inner  border  of  the  shaft  is  prominently  acute  along  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  separates  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  The  outer 
border,  or  surface,  of  the  shaft  is  convex,  and  for  the  most  part 
undefined  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  Extending  fh)m 
about  its  middle  upward  is  an  oval  rough  impression,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  terete  pronator  muscle.  Its  upper  third,  extending  around  the 
front  and  back,  is  embraced  by  the  short  supinator  muscle.  On  the 
anterior  surface  an  oblique  line  descends  from  the  tuberosity  to  the 
middle  of  the  outer  border,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  superficial 
digital  flexor.  The  surface  below  the  ridge  to  the  lowest  fourth  of  the 
shaft  is  convex  outwardly  and  depressed  inwardly,  and  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  deep  digital  flexor.  Its  lowest  part  is  wider  and  flatter, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  quadrate  pronator  muscle.  The  posterior 
surface  above  forms  part  of  that  embraced  by  the  short  supinator; 
along  the  middle  is  depressed  inwardly,  for  the  attachment  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  thumb ;  and  below  is  covered  with  the  extensor 
tendons  directed  to  the  grooves  at  the  lower  extremity. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  bone, 
and  about  as  thick  as  the  head ;  is  narrowest  outwardly,  and  is  quad- 
rilateral; and  terminates  in  the  carpal  articular  surface  and  styloid 
process. 

The  carpal  articular  surface,  directed  downward,  is  concave  and 
triangular,  widest  transversely,  and  with  its  apex  extended  on  the  sty- 
loid process.  It  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones 
of  the  carpus,  and  is  inwardly  defined  by  a  ridge  from  the  ulnar  ar- 
ticular surface.^  This  is  a  concave  facet  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
radius  for  articulation  with  the  head  of  the  ulna ;  and  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  gives  attachment  to  the  interarticular  ligament, 
which  separates  the  radio-carpal  from  the  radio-ulnar  articulation. 

*  Cupitulum.  '  Circuinferentitt  articularis.  •  Collum. 

*  Bicipital  tuberosity  ;  tuberositas.  *  Sigmoid  cavity  ;  sinua  lunatus. 
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The  styloid  process '  is  a  p^Tiimidal  downward  projection  At  tho 

Sffiter  part  of  the  shut't,    wliieh   gives   attiichinent   ut    it^  haso   to  the 

tcndou  uf  thii  long  supinalor,  and  by  its  apex  to  the  external  lateral 

I  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  and  outwardly  is  grooved   lur  the  tendons  of 

fthe  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

The  front  of  the  dbtal  extremity  of  the  radius  is  defined  from  tlio 

[eai*pal  articular  facet  by  a  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  cap- 

l-eular  ligaraeni  of  the  wrist.     Behind  it  is  pronrineut,  and  is  traversed 

I  by  three  descending  grooves,  of  which  the  outer  bmadest  one  give« 

passage  to  the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extensors,  the  inner  one  to 

the  digital  extensor  tendons,  and  the  intermediate  narrowest  one  to  the 

tendon  of  the  second  pollical  extensor. 

The  radius  is  constructed  like  the  ulna,  and  its  chief  medullary 
nutritious  foramen  holds  a  corresponding  position  and  course,  DsHiti- 
[  cation,  likewise,  commences  as  in  the  ulna.  A  centre  appears  for  an 
epiphysis  of  the  distal  extremity  almut  the  end  of  the  neeond  year, 
and  one  for  the  head  in  the  fitth  year.  The  latter  ankyloses  with 
the  shaft  about  the  eighteenth  year,  and  the  ti>nner  in  the  twentieth 
year. 

THE   HAND. 

The  hand  *  consists  of  the  carpus,  the  metacarpus^  and  five  digits. 


THE   CARPUS. 

The  carpus/  or  wrist,  is  composed  of  eight  small  bones  closely 
articulated  together  and  ranged  in  two  transverse  rows,  the  Li})per  row 
articulating  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  lower  row  with  the 
metacarpu8»  Mostly  named  from  eome  supposed  resemblance,  those 
of  the  first  or  upper  row,  from  the  outer  or  radial  side  inwardly,  ara 
the  scaphoid,  lunar,  cuneiform,  and  pisiform  bones,  and  thone  of  the 
second  or  lower  row  in  the  same  order  are  the  trapezium,  tra[»ezoid, 
magnum,  and  unciform  bones.  In  common,  their  posterior  i^r  dor>*al 
surface  and  their  anterior  or  palmar  surface  is  somewhat  roughened 
for  ligamentous  attachment,  while  the  other  surfaces  are  articular 
imd  smooth,  and  in  the  recent  state  are  invested  with  cartilage.  The 
superior  articular  surfaces  are  generally  convex,  the  inferior  ones  e«n- 
(.ave,  and  the  opposed  lateral  one«  mostly  flat. 

The  scaphoid  bone,*  the  largest  of  the  first  row  of  the  earpua, 
occupies  its  outer  side.  It  is  somewhat  lx»at-shaped.  as  expres*»e<l  by 
the  name,  and  has  it^  length  directed  obliquely  from  behind,  forward^ 
downward,  and  outward.  Its  narrow  end  in  fh>nt  forms  a  blunt  tuber- 
osity, to  which  the  anterior  annular  and  external  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  wrist  are  attached,     lu  j>osterior  higher  and  wider  extremity  ex- 


>  Proeenns  iSrloidfiot. 


•nana*, 

*fh  iJcapbokieMm;  m  nairicaUi^e. 
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hibits  a  trilateral  convex  facet,  directed  upward,  backward,  and  outward 
to  articulate  with  the  radius.  Inwardly,  it  has  a  flat,  crescentic  facet 
for  the  lunar  bone,  and  below  the  latter  a  longer  concave  facet  for  the 

magnum.     Beneath  its  anterior  extremity 
^'°*  ®^-  it  presents  a  convex  surface  divided  into 

r  two  facets  for  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid 

I    J      /       m  bones. 

hi    M   jA  The  lunar  bone,' succeeding  the  former 

||l  ^jf  fl^t  inwardly,  is  crescentic  fore  and  aft,  thickest 

f^^W&^MsKt  above,   and    convex   where    it  articulates 

^^St^jI— >"%«  ^^^^  ^^^  radius,  and  concave  below,  and 

divided  into  two  facets  for  articulation 
with  the  magnum  and  unciform  bones. 
Outwardly  it  has  a  flat  crescentic  facet  for 
the  scaphoid,  and  inwardly  a  quadrate  facet 
for  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  cuneiform  bone,'  next  the  pre- 
ceding inwardly,  is  nearly  as  large.  It  is 
wedge-like,  with  the  base  presenting  a 
quadrate  facet,  which  articulates  with  the 
lunar  bone,  and  with  the  apex  blunt  and 
forming  a  tubercle,  at  the  inner  border  of 
the  wrist,  giving  attachment  to  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.  Upward  and  backward 
it  presents  a  convex  facet,  which  enters 
into  the  wrist-joint,  and  is  separated  fVom 
the  head  of  the  ulna  by  the  interarticular 
ligament.  Below  and  outward  it  presents  the  longest  facet,  w^hich 
is  sinuous,  and  articulates  with  the  unciform  bone.  In  fVont  of  its 
apex  it  presents  an  oval  facet,  which  articulates  with  the  pisiform 
bone. 

The  pisiform  bone,'  the  smallest  of  the  carpus,  is  oval,  and  pos- 
sesses a  single  oval  facet,  which  articulates  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the 
cuneiform  bone. 

The  trapezium,^  the  first  bone  outwardly  of  the  second  row  of  the 
carpus,  is  intermediate  to  the  scaphoid  and  first  metacarpal  bone.  It 
is  of  irregular  shape,  has  its  thicker  part  upward  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  wrist,  and  its  naiTower  part  directed  between  the  bases  of  the  first 
and  second  metacarpal  bones.  Its  fore  part  presents  a  laterally  com- 
pressed tubercle,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  annular  lig- 
ament, and  borders  a  deep  groove  within  for  the  tendon  of  the  ulno- 


BoNESOFTHB  CARPUR,  and  those 
with  which  they  articulate:  right 
hand,  posterior  view.  Of  the  upper 
bones  U  is  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
and  R  is  the  lower  end  of  the  ra- 
dius. Of  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
in  the  first  row,  S  is  the  scaphoid, 
L  the  lunar,  C  the  cuneiform,  and 
P  the  pLniform  bone:  and  in  the 
second  row,  T  T  are  the  trapezium 
and  trapezoid,  M  the  magnum, 
and  U  the  unciform  bones.  1,  the 
metacarpal  bones. 


^  Semilunar  bone;  os  semilunurc;  os  lunHre  ;  us  liinatum. 

*  Os  cunciforme ;  os  pyramidale  ;  os  triangiilare ;  os  triquetrum. 
■  Os  pisiforme ;  os  orbiculare ;  os  ixHundiun  ;  (»s  subrotunduni. 

♦  Oss  niultangulum  majus;  os  rhoniboides. 
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carpal  flexor.  Upward  and  in  ward  it  pn^aentw  a  eoncavo  facet  j  which 
articulates  with  the  t^ctiphoici ;  and  l>elow  this  A  surface  divided  into  two 
lacetgi,  which  artienlate  with  the  trapezoid  and  second  metacarpal  hone. 
Outward  and  downward  it  presents  its^  mos^t  consitlerable  facet,  which 
IB  convex  foro  and  ail  and  concave  from  side  to  eide,  and  articulatea 
"with  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  trapezoid  bone/  sncceeding  the  former,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
©econd  row,  and  Is  wedge-like,  with  its  broad  extremity  forming  the 
dorsjil,  and  its  narrow  extremity  the  palmar  surface.  Its  upper  sur- 
face presents  a  small  quadrate  facet  for  the  scaphoid  bone;  its  outer 
surface,  a  larger  convex  facet  for  the  trapezium  ;  its  inner  hut  face,  a 
€K>ncave  facet  for  the  magnum  ;  and  its  lower  surface  iorma  a  largo 
facet,  fore  and  afib  concave  and  transvei'sely  convex,  fur  articulation 
with  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

The  magnum,'  the  third  hone  of  the  second  row,  and  the  largest  of 
the  carpus,  has  an  irregular  quadrate  base  l>eIow,  supporting  a  rounded 
head  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  wrint  in  a  concavity  formed  by 
the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones.  The  palmar  and  dorsal  mirfaees  are 
large,  and  occupy  the  middle  of  the  wri.st.  The  superior  convex  surlaco 
articulates  with  ihe  scaphoid  and  lunar  hones.  The  inferior  surface  of 
the  base  is  divided  into  three  tacets,  of  which  the  middle,  lunger  one 
articulates  with  the  middle  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  others  articulate 
with  the  adjacent  metacarpals.  The  inner  surface  at  the  base  articu- 
lates with  the  trapezoid  bone,  and  aljove  with  the  scaphoid  bone.  The 
outer  surface  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  bone,  and  is  roughened 
below*  at  the  fore  part  lor  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  liga- 
ment. 

The  unciform  bone,'  the  second  in  size,  and  the  last  of  the  second 
row  of  tlie  carpUH,  h  remarkable  tor  its  cunspieuous  hook-like  piXKiess, 
which  is  directed  forward,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  annu- 
lar ligiiment.  The  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  ai-e  large,  and  the  latter 
Contributes  considerably  to  the  anterior  concavity  of  the  carpus.  The 
upjier  part  of  the  bone  presents  a  sinuous  surface,  which  articulatea 
with  the  lunar  and  cuneiform  bones;  its  outer  surface  articulates  with 
the  magnum ;  and  the  bnjad  base  presents  tw^o  facets,  wliich  articulate 
ivith  the  fourth  and  fitlth  metacarpal  bones. 

The  bones  of  tiie  carpus  are  composed  of  spongy  substance  invested 
with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  substance,  which  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar 
fturfac*es  exhibits  variable,  more  or  less  conspicuous  nutritious  foi-uniina 
communicating  with  the  interior.  At  birth  they  are  all  in  a  cartilagi- 
ttous  condition,  and  each  is  subsequently  ossitierl  from  a  single  centre. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  magnum  in  the  first  year,  in  the  unci- 


*  Ottnpesoidei ;  oe  multangukim  minuB ;  os  pyramidftte  \  o^  Imptizium  minuA. 
»  Oi  magnum  ;  c»s  eapitiitani ;  cupitato  tione. 
'  Ot  iinciforme ;  os  hauiiLtuui ;  m  cunei forme. 
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form  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  year,  in  the  cuneiform  in  the  third 
year,  in  the  lunar  and  trapezium  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  in  the 
scaphoid  and  trapezoid  in  the  sixth  year,  and  in  the  pisiform  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  year. 

The  carpus,  composed  of  the  associated  bones  above  described,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  wrist.  Its  dorsal  surface  is  transversely  convex,  and 
its  palmar  surface  is  concave.  The  sides  of  the  concavity  are  formed 
externally  by  the  tubercles  of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium ;  internally 
by  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  bone. 
The  lateral  prominences  thus  produced  give  attachment  to  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  which  converts  the  concavity  of  the  carpus  into  a 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  t<)ndon8  of  the  flexor  muscles  accompanied 
by  the  median  nerve.  The  upper  part  of  the  carpus,  composed  of  the 
bones  of  the  first  row,  exclusive  of  the  pisiform  bone,  is  convex,  and 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  or  wrist-joint. 
The  pisiform  holds  an  advanced  position,  and  is  excluded  from  the  joint 
The  inteiTnediate  articulation  of  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  is  hinge- 
like ;  the  first  row  forming  a  median  concavity,  which  receives  a  median 
convex  prominence  of  the  second  row,  produced  by  the  magnum  and 
unciform  bone.  The  lower  border  of  the  carpus  forms  an  uneven, 
transverse  plane  articulating  with  the  metacarpus. 

THE  METACARPUS. 

The  metacarpus^  consists  of  five  bones  in  a  transverse  row,  ex- 
tending from  the  cai-pus  to  the  digits,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the 
palm  and  back  of  the  hand.  The  metacarpal  bones '  are  numbered 
from  the  outer  or  radial  side,  and  are  designated  by  number  or  ftx)m 
the  digit  appended  to  each.  They  are  of  different  lengths,  and  are 
slightly  bowed  with  the  concavity  forward,  and  their  expanded  ex- 
tremities are  most  produced  in  front,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  concavity 
of  the  palm.  Their  upper  or  carpal  extremity  is  also  named  the  base/ 
and  their  lower  or  digital  extremity  the  head/  The  first  metacarpal 
bone,  or  that  of  the  thumb,  is  most  unlike  the  others,  is  more  divergent 
from  the  carpus,  and  has  its  anterior  surface  directed  inwardly  towards 
the  others.  The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  finders  are  slightly  divergent 
from  the  carpus,  where  they  articulate  with  each  other,  and  they  are 
alike  except  at  the  base,  which  varies  in  each  case. 

The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers  are  proportionately  of  more 
slender  proportions  than  that  of  the  thumb ;  are  longer,  have  a  narrower 
more  cylindrical  shaft,  and  a  thicker  and  more  prominent  convex  head. 
The  shaft  is  somewhat  prismatic  and  expanded  towards  the  extremities. 
The  posterior  surface  exhibits  at  the  base  a  narrow  ridge,  gradually 
expanding  below  to  the  width  of  the  shaft  in  a  nearly  flat,  triangular 

^  Middle-hand  bones.  *  Ossa  metacarpi. 

'  Basis.  *  Capitulum  ;  caput ;  condylus. 
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area,  which  is  covered  by  the  expanded  extensor  tendons  as  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  tingerfl.     From  the  rid^e  and  triani^ubr  urea  the  surfaee 
slopes  away  on  each  side,  and  m  t^ll^hily  depressed  to  accommodate  the 
dorsal  interosseous  nmj!<el68.    The  an- 
terior surface  presents  a  flight   me* 
dian  ridge,  from  which  the  sides  incline 
to  the  lateral  bortiers  for  the  aceom- 
mmiation  of  the    palmar   interosseous 
muscles.     The  base  is  irregularly  en- 

IhoidaJf  is  tuberous  and  roughened 
for  ligamentous  and  tendinous  attach- 

I  men  id,  and  is  furnished  with  smooth 
facetji,  which  articulate  with  the  carpus 
and  adjoinin^tr  metacarpal  bones.  The 
head  is  quadrate,  depressed  at  the 
sides  and  in  front,  and  ends  in  a  sphe- 
roidal eminence  which  articulates  with 
the    first    phalanx.     The    art ieola ting 

iBurfiiee  m  narrow  and  square  behind, 
widens  forward  beneath  and  in  front, 
ftud  in  this  position  is  pr^^longed  on 
a  pair  of  lateral  tubercles,  upon  which 
the  lateral  ligaments  play  in  the  flexion 
of  the  lingers.     Behind  the  lateral  de» 

I  pressions  of  the  head  is  another  pair 
of  leaa  prominent  tubercles,  which  give 
attachment  to  the  latenil  ligaments. 

The  first  metacarpal  bone/  or  that  of  the  thumb,  is  shorter  and 
broader  than  the  othei^s,  and  of  more  robust  proportions.  The  shaft 
is  fore  and  aft  compressed  cylindrical,  and  more  pi"ominent  laterally 
than  in  the  others.  Its  posterior  surface  is  flatiened  convex,  the  an- 
terior surface  demi-cylindroid,  and  slightly  more  prominent  in  the 
median  line.  The  base  above  presents  a  large,  tmnsversely  oval  facet, 
convex  from  side  to  side,  and  slightly  conca%'e  fore  and  aft,  for  articu- 
lation with  the  trapezium.  The  head  is  less  pruminently  convex  than 
in  the  other  metacarpals,  and  is  proportionately  less  thick  compared 
with  its  width. 

The  second  metacarpal  bone  is  the  longest  of  the  series,  and 
ia  otherwise  slightly  larger  than  the  succeeding  ones.  The  base  is 
divided  above  by  a  notch  into  two  lateral  angular  portions,  which  are 
received  in  corresponding  intervals  of  the  trapexjum,  trapezoid,  and 
magnum.  The  notch  forms  the  chief  carpal  rucet,  is  fore  ami  aft  con- 
vcx  and  transversely  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  tnipexoid  bone, 
while  the  smaller  lateral  facets  articulate  with  the  trapezium  and  mag- 


Thk  left  HAKn.  view€<l  in  Tmnt,  or  on 
the  palmar  Riirlkce.  I,  Mfaphoui  bone ; 
2,  scmthmar;  3,  cuneiftkrtn  ;  4,  pidfomi ; 
b,  trapeaium;  6,  gr«x»vc  in  Uie  latter;  7, 
tra[>e£oid ;  8,  tn^gtium  ;  %  undform  ;  10, 
the  five  metttcarpal  bones;  JU  fl«t  row 
of  phalanges  of  the  Angers:  12,  secnjnd 
row;  IS,  last  row;  14,  15,  phalauge&  of 
the  thumb. 


i 
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num.  Another  facet  on  the  inner  side  articulates  with  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone.  A  transverse  tubercle  in  firont  of  the  base  is 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  radio-carpal  flexor,  and  a 
more  depressed  one,  outward  and  behind,  receives  the  tendon  of  the 
longer  radio-carpal  extensor. 

The  third  metacarpal  bone,  a  little  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
former,  has  its  base  considerably  narrower  in  fVont  than  behind,  where 
it  exhibits  a  pyramidal  tubercle '  fitting  into  an  angular  interval  of  the 
magnum  and  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  upper  surface  forms  a 
quadrate  facet  articulating  with  the  magnum ;  the  oater  side  presents 
a  fore  and  aft  concave  facet  for  the  second  metacarpal ;  and  the  inner 
side  two  oval  facets  for  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone.  Below  the  pyram- 
idal tubercle  is  a  slightly  roughened  prominence,  which  receives  the 
insertion  of  the  shorter  nidio-carpal  extensor. 

The  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, has  a  more  regular  quadrate  base,  the  upper  part  of  which 
presents  a  large  facet  for  articulation  with  the  unciform  bone,  and  a 
small  one  behind  for  the  magnum.  On  the  outer  side  it  presents  two 
oval  facets  for  the  third  metacarpal,  and  on  the  inner  side  a  concave 
facet  for  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  the  shortest  except  that  of  the  thumb, 
and  otherwise  the  smallest,  has  the  back  of  the  shaft  with  but  one 
sloping  side  from  the  triangular  area.  The  base  exhibits  a  carpal  facet, 
fore  and  aft  convex  and  transversely  concave,  for  articulation  with  the 
unciform  bone,  and  a  smaller  facet  on  the  outer  side  for  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone.  On  the  inner  side  it  exhibits  a  low  tuberosity, 
which  receives  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  ulno-carpal  flexor. 

The  metacarpal  bones  have  the  same  general  construction  as  the 
larger  long  bones,  and  like  them  include  a  medullary  cavity,  which  is 
shortest  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  Usually,  a  principal 
medullary  nutritious  foramen  is  to  be  observed  in  a  position  related 
with  that  in  which  it  exists  in  larger  bones.  In  the  metacarpal  of 
the  thumb  it  occupies  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  below  the  middle,  and 
is  directed  downward.  In  the  other  metacarpals  it  usually  occupies 
the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  above  the  middle,  and  is  directed  upward. 
Not  unfrequently,  in  the  second  metacarpal,  it  occupies  a  position  on 
the  inner  side,  but  directed  upward. 

The  shaft  of  the  metacarpals  commences  ossification  near  the  end 
of  the  second  month  of  foetal  life,  and  is  ossified  throughout  at  birth. 
Epiphyses  are  formed  for  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  and  for  the 
head  of  the  other  metacarpals  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year,  and 
ankyloso  with  the  shaft  about  adult  age. 

'  Apophysis  pyramidalis ;  processus  styloideus. 
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THE   DIGITS, 

The  digits  ^  succeed  the  metacarpal  bones,  with  which  they  art! cs 
ulate,  ami  cuiisist  of  the  thumb,  or  pollcx,'  aiiH  fingers,  the  latter 
being  named,  in  order,  the  index,*  middle/  ring,-'  and  little  fingers.* 
The  thumb  eonmsts  of  two  bones  or  pbcilaiiL^us,  imd  m  addilion  iiieludeH 
two  little  onej*  named  sesamoid  bonoH:  the  tingei*8  each  consiBt  of  three 
phalanges. 

The  phalanges/  or  joints,  of  the  digits  are  lon^  bone**,  generally 
demi-cylindroid,  .slightly  bent  tbrv\'ard,  tapering  below,  convex  behind, 
and  ilattened  in  front ,  They  end  in  expanded  extremities,  most  pro- 
duced forward  und  laterally,  and  with  the  upper  one  the  larger,  and 
named  the  base.  In  caeh  digit  they  successively  decreasL-.  and  are 
Darned  numerically;  and  the  last  one,  from  its  supporting  the  nail, 
is  also  called  the  ungual  phalanx. 

The  first  phalanx  '  is  the  longest  and  otherwise  the  largest.  Its 
base  is  transversely  rounded  rectangular;  it  is  nearly  flat  above,  with  a 
shallow,  concave  facet  for  articulating  with  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  forms  an  obtuse,  soi ne what  roughened »  ridge  at  the  sides  and 
front  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  and 
tendons  of  the  interosseous  muscles.  The  lower  extremity  in  a  trans- 
verse  cylinder,  grooved  like  u  pulley ,  and  thus  forms  a  trochlea  fur 
articulating  with  the  Becond  phalanx.  The  urtieular  surface  is  narrow 
and  , half  oval  behind,  expundH  to  the  width  of  the  trochlea  beneath, 
and  ascends  higher  in  t^ront,  where  it  is  defined  by  a  transverse,  con- 
cave  margin.  At  the  ^ides  is  a  slight  depression,  above  and  behind 
which  is  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  a  lateral  ligament. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  not  bent  forwanl,  but  is  even 
slightly  concave  in  the  length  behind,  instead  of  convex  as  in  the 
lingers;  and  the  fore  part  of  the  shui^  is  less  ex]>anded  and  more 
obtuse  at  the  latenil  borders. 

The  second  phalanx*  of  the  fingers  has  a  transverse  oval  base 
ascending  from  the  sides  to  ihe  middle,  and  has  its  articulating  surtaee 
confomaing  to  the  trochlea  of  the  first  phalanx^  with  a  pair  of  shallow 
concavities  separated  by  a  median  fore  and  aft  ridge.  The  shaft  and 
lower  extremity  are  like  those  of  the  first  phalanx,  except  that  in  the 
femier  the  lateral  borders  are  mort^  strongly  impressed  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  corresponding^  tendon  of  the  superficial  digital  flexor. 

The  last,  or  ungual  phalanx/''  has  its  base  like  that  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  fingei-s,  but  is  flat  in  front  to  a  level  with  the  fore  part 
of  the  shaft,  and  roughened  for  the  insertion  of  the  corresponding 


*  Digiti ;  dflctyli. 

*  D,  st^cundus  ;  d.  indr*x, 

*  D,  annularis  ;  d.  quartus, 

"^  Nodi ;  intc^rnodmj  articuU  ;  condyli. 

*  Me*ocoiidylus, 


'  Digitus  primus. 

*  D.  medius  ;  d.  tertltis  :  d.  impudirns. 

■  D.  parvus  |  d.  mitiimus  j  d,  quintUii. 

^  Prrjcfindylus. 

'^  Metacoiidyliis* 
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tendon  of  the  flexor  muscle.  The  shaft  is  proportionately  more  taper- 
ing than  in  the  other  phalanges,  is  less  prominent  at  the  lateral 
borders,  and  ends  in  a  discoid  expansion  ^  with  a  wide  horseshoe-shaped 
roughness  on  the  fVont  surface. 

The  phalanges  of  the  middle  finger  are  successively  longer  than 
those  of  the  other  fingers ;  those  of  the  index  and  ring  fingers  differ 
but  slightly;  and  those  of  the  little  finger  are  shortest.  The  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  proportionately  the  most  robust,  but  is  no 
longer  than  that  of  the  little  finger;  the  ungual  phalanx  is  the  most 
robust  and  the  longest. 

The  phalanges  have  the  same  construction  as  other  long  bones,  even 
to  the  possession  of  a  medullary  cavity.  The  medullary  nutritious 
foramen,  frequently  not  distinct  among  other  foramina,  is  commonly 
situated  at  the  outer  border  of  the  front  surface,  and  is  directed  down- 
ward. The  development  and  completion  of  the  phalanges  are  the  same 
as  in  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  sesamoid  bones'  are  two  nodules  of  oval  shape  with  a 
smooth  facet  which  articulates  with  the  anterior  tubercle  on  each  side 
in  front  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMBS. 
The  upper  limb  articulates  with   the  rest  of   the  skeleton  only 
through  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  in  such  animals  as 
do  not  possess  the  latter,  as,  for  example,  the  horse,  it  has  no  liga- 
mentous union  with  the  former. 

THE  STERNO-CLAVICULAR   ARTICULATION. 

This  is   formed   by  the  sternal 

^^°-  ^^-  end  of  the  clavicle  in  union  with  the 

upper  lateral  angle  of  the  sternum 

and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the 

first  costal  cartilage.    The  opposed 

surfaces  of  the  bones  are  invested 

with  cartilage,  and  a  disk  of  fibro- 

cartilage  is  interposed,  dividing  the 

joint  into  two  synovial  cavities.  The 

STERNCMXAviciTLAR.    a>sT(MTLA^^cuLAR.    intefarticulaf  fibfo-cartilagc »  is 

AND  C08TO-8TEBNAL  ARTICULATIONS.  1.  Cap-     tluckcst  at   thc  marglu,  espcclally 

r:u«trri:!e:SLtu"rujl^^^^         above  and  behind,  where  it  is  at- 

coBto-clavlcular  ligament ;  4,  interarticular  tachcd  tO  the  claviclc ;  and  bclow  is  at- 
fibPo-cartUage ;  5.  anterior  costo^mal  liga-  ^^^.j^^^  ^^  ^^^  junction  of  the  Stemum 
mcnte.  ,  .,  J      1         L 

and  costal  cartilage,  and  elsewhere 
to  the  enclosing  ligaments.  A  loose  capsular  ligament  envelops  the 
joint,   connected   with   the   margins  of   the   articular  sui-faces,   and 

*  Tuberositas  iinfifuicularis.  *  Ossa  sesamoidca. 

*  Cartilage  interarticularis  ;  o.  meniscoidea. 
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8lrcngtheiR>il  hy  Liet't^stinrv  liMrids.  Tht^  twu  Htron^^er  of  tht>si!  are  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sterno- clavicular  ligaments,  pa^fliug  be- 
tween the  bones. 

A  varialile  and  weaker  band,  tJie  interclavicular  ligament,'  is 
extended  between  the  clavicles  at  the  upper  border  of  the  sleriiura,  to 
which  it  m  connected.  Additional  strenG:th  h  given  to  the  urticrdation 
by  the  costo-claviculdr  ligament,*  a  ^hort,  strong  band,  which  as- 
cends from  the  costal  cartilage  obliquely  outward  to  the  usually  well- 
marked  nnpi'CftiHion  beneatli  the  eternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle. 

The  eterno-elavicular  articulation  in  the  centre  of  njovement  of  the 
upper  limb  on  the  trunk,  and  admits  of  motion  in  all  directions.  The 
upward  and  forward  movements  are  limited  by  the  costo-c!avicular 
ligament  i  the  downward  and  backwai'd  movemcntSj  by  the  clavicle 
coming  into  contact  with  the  first  rib, 

THE  8CAPUL0-GLAVICULAR  ARTICULATION. 

The  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  articulates  with  the  end  of  the  acro- 
mion of  the  scapula,  the  joint  having  a  synovial  cavity  enclosed  by  a 
^psular  ligament,  of  which  two  Btronger  bands  passing  between  the 
bones  above  and  below  form  the  superior  and  inferior  acromio- 
clavicular ligaments.  The  joint  8oraetimes  includes  a  partial  or 
complete  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  It  exhibits  limited  motion, 
consisting  of  gliding  of  the  clavicle  on  the  acromion,  and  a  backward 
and  forward  rotation  of  the  scapula. 

The  articulation  of  the  two  bones  is  greatly  piirengthened  and  the 
motion  restrained  by  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament.*  This  consists 
of  two  bands,  which  ascend  inim  the  tuberosity  at  the  root  of  the 
eoracoid  process  of  the  scapula  to  the  rough,  oblique  impression  on  the 
ttader  surface  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  bands  widen 
and  diverge  in  their  ascent,  are  united  outwardly,  and  include  an 
angular  space  inwardly.  The  ligament  especially  limits  the  forward 
aad  backward  movements  of  the  scapula  on  the  clavicle. 

THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 
This  is  a  ball-and-soeket  joint,  and  remarkable  for  its  great  range  of 
movement  in  every  direction.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  shallow^  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  upon  which  moves  the  large  hemispherical  head 
of  the  humerus.  The  articular  surfaces  of  both  bones  are  invested 
with  cartilage,  which  becomes  thicker  frotn  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
fei^nce  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  dues  the  reverse  on  the  head  of  the 
hameras.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  further  deepened  by  the  glenoid 
ligament,  a  prismatic  iibro-cartilaginous  band  attached  around  the 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  continuous  above  with  the  tendon  of 
origin  of  the  longer  head  of  the  brachial  biceps  muscle*     The  joint  is 


'  L.  ioterclaviciilare,  •  Kbomboid  ligament. 

*  L.  comeo-clavieulare  interntnn  et  externum  j  cnnoid  and  trapexoid  lis^Hments. 
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enclosed  by  a  long,  loose  capsular  ligament,  attached  above  to  the  neck 
of  the  scapula  adjacent  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  below  to  the  neck  and 

tuberosities  of  the  humerus.  It  is 
thickest  above,  and  is  strengthened  in 
this  position  by  the  coraco-huineral 
ligament,  a  broad  band,  which  de- 
scends from  the  outer  border  of  the 
coracoid  process  to  the  fi-ont  of  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 
The  looseness  of  the  capsular  ligament 
is  such  that  when  the  surrounding 
muscles  are  detached  the  head  of  the 
humerus  falls  an  inch  fVom  its  articu- 
lation with  the  glenoid  cavity.  When 
the  limb  is  in  the  usual  position  of 
rest,  the  ligament  forms  a  fold  at  the 
axillary  border  of  the  joint.  It  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  muscles 
in  contact  with  it,  the  supraspinous 
above,  the  infVaspinous  and  small  teres 
behind,  the  subscapular  in  front,  and 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps  beneath. 
The  joint  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  tendon  of  the  longer  head  of  the 
biceps,  which  starts  fi'om  the  summit 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  descends  through  the  upper  part  of  the  joint, 
and  emerges  from  an  aperture  of  the  capsular  ligament  into  the  bi- 
cipital groove  of  the  humerus.  The  synovial  membrane  lines  the 
capsular  ligament,  invests  the  glenoid  ligament,  is  reflected  in  a  tubular 
sheath  on  the  biceps  tendon  within  the  joint,  and  is  thence  prolonged 
upon  it  down  the  bicipital  groove.  A  synovial  bursa  between  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapular  muscle  and  the  capsular  ligament  commonly 
communicates  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  sometimes  a 
second  one  between  the  infraspinous  muscle  and  the  capsular- ligament. 
Greater  security  is  given  to  the  shoulder-joint  by  the  coraco-acromial 
arch  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  composed  of  the  acro- 
mion united  to  the  coracoid  process  by  the  coraco-acromial  liga- 
ment/ which  is  a  strong  triangular  band  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  by  its  apex  to  the  end  of  the 
acromion.  Between  the  arch  and  the  supraspinous  muscle  is  placed  a 
synovial  bursa.* 

Motion  in  the  shoulder-joint  is  limited  when  the  limb  is  raised  from 
the  greater  tuberosity  coming  into  contact  with  the  acromion,  any  fVirther 
elevation  being  due  to  movement  in  the  sterno-claviciilar  articulation. 


Scapuloclavicular  and  acAPVio-nv- 

MERAL     ABTICULATI0N8.       1,     acromlO-Cla- 

yicular  articulation,  surrounded  by  its 
capsular  lifi^ament;  2,  coraco-clavlcular 
ligament;  3.  coraco-acromial  ligament; 
4,  coracoid  ligament  converting  the  notch 
into  a  foramen ;  5,  capsular  ligament  of 
the  shoulder-joint :  6,  coraco-humeral  lig- 
ament; 7,  tendon  of  the  brachial  biceps 
muscle. 


^  L.  triangulare  ;  1.  triquetrum. 


'  Subacromial  buna. 
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ELBOW-JDINT. 

The  artieulatiori  of  tht;  elbow  is  hinge4ike,  and  in  tho  flexion  and 

BHslon  of  the  forearm  the  bones  of  the  latter  move  upon  the 
huree^U!=^;  the  ulna,  with  it8  sigmoid  fossa,  on  tho  trofhiea,  and  the 
head  of  the  radius  on  the  eapituhira.  The  ulna  moves  only  in  this 
manner,  hul  in  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand,  the  head  of 
the  radius  rotates  lioth  on  the  eapitulum  of  the  hnmenis  and  the  radial 
facet  of  the  ulna.  The  arlieular  en\  ity  between  the  humerus  and  the 
radius  and  ulna  eommunicateB  with  that  between  the  latter  bones. 
There  is  no  direct  ligamentous  attaehmeni  between  the  humerus  and 
radius,  but  the  oapsulnr  ami  external  lateral  ligaments  from  the  former 
are  connected  with  the  orbicular  Irgameut,  which  embi^aees  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  retains  it  in  ]>osition  without  interfering  with  its  move- 
ment of  rotation. 

The  orbicular  Ugainent*  is  a  strong  fibi-ou^i  band,  which  passes 
transvei-sely  around  and  beneath  the  border  of  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  is  fixed  by  its  ends  to  the  ulna  in  front  and  behind  the  radial  artic- 
ular facet. 

Tho  capsular  ligament^  of  the  elbow-joint  is  attached  to  the 
humerus,  in  front  and  behind^  between  the  epicondyles,  and  includes 
the  coronoid  and  olecranon  fossse  ;  and  below  it  is  attached  to  the  coro- 
Boid  pnx'ess  and  olecranon  bordering  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
and  to  the  orbicular  ligament  enclosing  the  head  of  the  radius.  The 
anterior  portion*  of  the  ligament  is  stronger  than  the  posterior  portion,* 
and  it  is  reinforced  by  strong  lateral  ligaments.  Tiie  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joint  lines  the  capsular  ligament,  invests  the  coronoid  and 
olecranon  fossa?,  and  extends  into  the  radio-ulnar  articulation,  where  it 
lines  the  orbicular  ligament  to  the  neck  of  the  radius. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament^  is  a  broad  triangular  band,  with 
its  narrow^er  extremity  connected  with  the  fore  part  of  the  internal 
t'picondyle,  and  with  its  fibi'es  radiating  below  to  be  fixed  along  the 
imer  side  of  the  olecranon  ajid  coronoid  process. 

The  external  lateral  ligament*  is  a  shorter  and  narrower  band, 
fixed  above  to  the  fore  part  of  the  external  epicondyle,  and  radiating 
below  to  become  continuous  with  the  orbicidar  ligament  surrounding 
the  head  of  the  radius,  and  to  be  attaehcfl  behind  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  ulna. 

In  extension  of  the  forearm  the  fore  part  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  is  put  on  the  stretch  while  the  back  part  is  relaxed,  and  in 
flexion  the  condition  of  the  ligament  is  reversed. 

'  L.  orhiculare,  annulare,  or  ooronarium.  '  Membrana  aaeciformis. 

'  Anterif-»r  lijjamenl ;  I.  rectum  anticum. 

*  Posterior  liniment ;  1.  rectum  posticuui ;  1.  eubiti  posticum, 

*  h.  laterale  irvLeinuiiL  «  L.  laterak  eiteniuru  ;  1.  bmcbitKradiale, 
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THE   RADIO-ULNAR  ARTICULATION. 

The  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  formed  between  the  head 
of  the  radius  and  the  contiguous  radial  articular  facet  of  the  ulna,  forms 
part  with  the  elbow-joint,  as  already  described. 

The  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  formed  between  the  ulnar 
articular  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  and  the  head  of 
the  ulna,  is  completely  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  wrist-joint  by 

FiQ.  89.  Fio.  90. 


The  elbow-joint,  utirr  side,  viewed  antero- 
internally.  1,  the  capsular  ligament  in  ftont ; 
2,  internal  lateral  ligament ;  3,  orbicular  liga- 
ment ;  4,  oblique  ligament ;  5,  interosseousmem- 
brane ;  6,  Internal  epicondyle. 


The  same  elbow-joint,  viewed  externally. 
1,  external  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  hume- 
rus; 2,  ulna;  8,  radius;  4,  external  laterftl liga- 
ment; 5,  6,  orbicular  ligament;  7,  8,  capsular 
ligament ;  9,  Interosseous  membrane. 


a  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  This  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  pit 
beneath  the  head  of  the  ulna  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  by 
its  base  to  the  ridge  defining  the  ulnar  articular  surface  of  the  radius 
from  the  carpal  articular  surface.  The  joint  is  enclosed  by  a  loose  cap- 
sular ligament,  which  is  attached  to  the  roughened  borders  contiguous 
to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  to  that  of  the 
triangular  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  strengthened  in  front  and  behind  by 
narrow,  thin,  oblique  bands,  forming  the  anterior  and  posterior  liga- 
ments. It  is  lined  with  a  S3'novial  membrane,  which  is  usually  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  wide  interval  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  is  occupied  by  the 
interosseous  membrane,'  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  fibres  descending  obliquely  from  the  acute  inner 

^  Interosseous  ligament ;  membntna  interossea ;  1.  interosseum. 
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border  of  the  radius  to  the  contiguous  boi-der  of  the  ulna.  While  con- 
tributing'strens^th  to  the  union  of  the  two  bones,  by  its  bi*oad  Hurfa*^'?* 
it  aifordB  attachment  to  the  deeper  flexor  and  extensor  rauseles  of  the 
foroann.  Above  the  membrane  h  a  large  opening,  which  permits  the 
play  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius  in  the  rotation  of  the  hone  on  the 
ulna.  The  lower  margin  of  the  opening  formed  by  the  interosseous 
membrane  is  commonly  reinforced  by  a  narrow  band,  the  oblique 
^ligament/  which  descends  from  the  base  of  the  coronoid  procct?s  *>f 
the  ulna  to  the  radius  below  its  tuberosity.  Beneath  the  oblique  hga- 
ment  an  apertui-e  in  the  interosseous  membrane  gives  passage  to  the 
posterior  interosseous  ^'essels;  and  another  apertni*e  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  membrane  tran8mits  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  to 
the  buck  of  the  forearm. 

In  rotation  of  the  radius  it  moves  on  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus 
and  on  the  upper  radial  articular  surface  and  the  head  of  the  u\im.  while 
the  latter  two  bones  remain  passive.  The  hand  aecompaTiies  the  move- 
ment of  the  radius,  the  palm  alternately  assuming  a  backward  and  a 
forward  position,  or,  in  the  flexed  condition  of  the  forearm,  a  down- 
waj*d  and  an  upward  position.  The  motion  in  which  the  palm  is 
tarned  downward  or  backward  is  called  pronation,  and  is  produced  by 
the  rotation  of  the  radius  inwardly  and  obliquely  across  the  ulna. 
The  reverse  motion,  in  which  the  palm  is  turned  forwarti  or  upward, 
h  that  of  supination^  and  is  produced  by  tlie  rotation  of  the  radius 
outwardly  when  it  assumes  its  usual  position  parallel  with  the  ulna. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF   THE  HAND. 

The  hand*  in  the  ordinary  position  occupies  the  same  plane  as  the 
forearm,  and  retains  this  in  the  rotation  of  the  radius,  but  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  wrist-joint  may  assume  a  nearly  right  angle  forward  or  back- 
ward, and  may  bend  to  a  less  degree  laterally.     Tlie  donsal  surface  of 
the  hand  is  slightly  convex,  the  palmar  surface  concave,  and  becomes  so 
I  in  greater  degree  in  flexion  of  the  fingers.     The  fore  part  of  the  meta- 
carpus forms  the  hasis  of  the  palm  or  hollow^  of  the  hand.     The  inter- 
ctpaces  of  the  melacarpus,  named  interosacal,  are  occupied  by  the  inter- 
[iDseeous  muscles.     When  the  Angers  are  flexed  and  the  hand  closed,  as  in 
the  fist,  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  contiguous  bases  of*  the 
phalanges  are  rendered  proininent  as  the  knuckles,  the  position  of  which 
accords  with  a  flexure  or  crease  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  palm.     The 
fingers  may  be  flexed  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpus,  but 
extended  only  to  the  same  plane ;  and  when  extended  they  are  readily 
moved  laterally  or  frojii  and  to  one  another     The  joints  or  phalanges 
of  the  lingers  are  readily  flexed  and  extended  in  the  same  manner  as 
these  are  on  the  metacarpus,  but  have  no  lateral  movement.     From  the 
COQStruetion  of  the  carpo-metacsirpal  articulation  of  the  first  digit,  in 

'  Round  li^amt'tit;  L  obliqutmi;  1.  Utv^  j  h  cubito-radlule  teres;  chorda  trans- 
h%f  transversa,  or  obliqua.  *  Manus. 
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its  movements  it  is  rendered  readily  opposable  to  the  other  digits,  and 

is  thus  distinguished  as  the  thumb,  which  gives  to  the  hand  its  quality 

as  a  prehensile  organ. 

All  the  articulations,  including  the  lower  extremities  of  the  bones 

of  the  forearm,  the  carpus,  and  the  base  of  the  metacarpus,  appear  to 

be  invested  with  a  common  capsular 
ligament,  which  is,  nevertheless,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  distinct  capsules^* 
more  or  less  blended  on  account  of 
their  proximity  to  one  another. 

THE    WRIST-JOINT. 

This  is  formed  by  the  radio-carpal 
articulation,  consisting  above  of  the 
concave  articular  surface  of  the  radiuB 
continuous  with  the  triangular  fibre- 
cartilage  inwardly,  and  below  by  the 
scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones, 
which  together  present  a  continuoos 
convex  articular  surface.  The  joint  is 
closed  from  the  radio-ulnar  articulation 
by  the  intervening  fibro-cartilage,  and 
from  the  intercarpal  articulation  by 
short  interosseous  ligaments  between 
the  carpal  bones.  It  is  invested  with 
a  strong  capsular  ligament  lined  by 
synovial  membrane.  The  capsular  liga- 
ment is  regarded  as  consisting  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  and  two  lateral 
ligaments. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a 
short,  thick,  half-conoid  band,  attached 
by  its  apex  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  and  by  the  base  to  the  outer 
tuberous  portion  of  the  scaphoid  bone, 
partially  extending  to  the  ridge  of  the 
trapezium  and  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a 
rounded  cord,  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  former,  attached  above  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  below  to  the 
tuberous  inner  portion  of  the  cunei- 
form bone,  partially  extending  to  the 
pisiform  bone  and  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  thick  and  strong,  and  consists  of  ob- 


LlGAMENTS  OP  THE  WRIST  AND  HAKD, 

anterior  view.  1.  lower  part  of  the  inter- 
osseouH  membrane ;  2,  lower  radio-ulnar 
articulation  enclosed  by  a  capsular  liga- 
ment; 8,  fore  part  of  the  radio-carpal 
Joint  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament; 

4,  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist ; 

5,  internal  lateral  ligament;  6,  palmar 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
carpus ;  7,  pisiform  bone  with  its  capsu- 
lar ligament ;  8,  palmar  portion  of  the 
capsular  ligament  connecting  the  car- 
pus with  the  base  of  the  metacarpus;  9, 
capsular  ligament  of  the  trapezium  and 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  10, 
anterior  ligament  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  thumb; 
11.  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
same;  12.  anterior  ligament  of  the  cor- 
responding Joint  of  the  index  finger, 
represented  as  removed  in  the  other 
fingers;  13,  lateral  ligaments  of  thesame 
articulation;  14,  transverse  ligament 
connecting  the  heads  of  the  contiguous 
metacarpal  bones;  15,  16,  anterior  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  phalangeal  ar- 
ticulations. 
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liquely  intersecting  membranous  bands^  attached  above  to  ibo  anterior 
marginal  ridi^e  and  styloid  ]irucusfci  oflht*  nidiiis,  and  Jiliro-i-artilage  eon- 
nee  ting  this  with  the  nina,  an<l  below  lo  llie  [wdrnar  HurCai-e  of  the  carpus, 
mainly  to  the  bones  of  the  tirst  row.  The  posterior  ligament,  of  lens 
Hti-ength  than  ibe  foriiier.  likewise  lonsiHtH  of  interwectiog  mernhranou« 
bands,  attached  above  to  die  posterior  marginal  ridge  of  the  radius,  and 
the  tibro-cartilagc  connecting  this  with  the  ulna,  and  below  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  carpus,  especial ly  to  the  hones  of  the  first  row. 

The  radio-carpal  urticulaiion  permits  flesson  and  extension,  abduc- 
tion and  adduction,  and  also  circumduction,  but  not  rotation. 


I 


I 


THE  INTERCARPAL  AND  CAKPO-METACARPAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

The  carpal  hones.  ti>gether  with  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
in  their  articulation  together  include  three  distinct  synovial  cavities, 
and  oeeasionally  a  fourth, 

Tlie  principal  articular  cavity  is  formeil  between  the  two  rows 
of  carpal  bones,  and  between  these  and  the  metacarpal  bones^  exclusive 
of  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  From  between 
the  two  rows  of  carpal  hones  the  cavity  extends  upward  betwectt  the 
scaphoid  and  lunar  bone,  and  between  this  and  the  cuneiform  bone ; 
downward  between  the  eai^al  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the  fntervai 
between  this  and  the  metaearjval  boties  ;  and  thenco  downward  between 
the  baiHJS  of  these.  The  cavity  is  closed  above  from  the  wrist-joint  l>y 
two  short  interosseous  ligaments ,  connecting  the  upper  contiguous 
portion:^  of  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bone,  and  of  this  and  the  cuneiform 
bane ;  and  behiw  by  three  interosseous  ligaments,  connecting  the 
contiguous  metacarpal  bones.  Of  three  other  interosseous  liga- 
ments, connecting  the  carpal  bones  of  the  second  row,  a  gmall  one 
is  situated  between  the  lower  part  of  the  trapezium  and  tntjiezoid; 
1  second  between  the  back  part  of  the  trapezoid  and  magnum;  and 
ih©  third  and  largest  in  the  interval  in  front  of  the  latter  and  the 
unciform  bone,  and  connected  with  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone.  Sometimes  an  interosseous  iiganiL^nt  cojinects  the 
median  ridge  of  the  uneitorm  bone  below  with  the  contiguous  ridge  of 
the  fii\h  metacarpal  bone,  and  separates  the  cavity  between  these  two 
bones  iVom  the  principal  one.  The  joint  is  invested  with  a  capsular 
ligament  lined  thmughout  with  synovial  membrane.  The  capsular 
ligament  is  composed  of  short  bands^  which  pass  in  different  directions 
between  the  adjoining  hones  of  the  en rpus  and  metacarpus  in  front  and 
l>ehind,  where  the  bands  are  named  the  palmar  and  dorsal  ligaments. 
Thus  they  are  extended  trans veryel}'  between  the  bones  of  each  row  of 
the  carpus,  and  between  the  bases  of  those  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
longitudinally  and  obliiiucly  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  and  the 
metacarpal  bones.  The  transverse  ligaments  are  stronger  than  the 
others,  and  the  dorsal  ligaments  are  also  generally  stronger  than  the 
palmar  ligaments.     Lateral  ligaments,  continuous  with  tho^se  of  tho 
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wrist-joint,  occupy  the  sides  of  the  carpus;  the  internal  extending 
from  the  cuneiform  to  the  unciform  bone,  partially  to  its  unciform 
process  and  to  the  base  of  the  last  metacarpal  bone ;  the  external, 
from  the  scaphoid  to  the  trapezium,  and  partially  extended  to  the  base 
of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  pisiform  bone  forms  an  independent  articulation  with  the  cunei- 
form bone,  the  opposed  surfaces  being  invested  with  cartilage,  and  the 
joint  enclosed  with  a  thin,  loose  capsular  ligament.  This  is  strength- 
ened by  a  dorsal  and  a  palmar  band,  and  the  articulation  is  farther 
secured  by  the  partial  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist  to  the  pisiform  bone  and  annular  ligament;  and  by  two  addi- 
tional bands  extending  from  the  pisiform  bone  to  the  process  of  the 
unciform  bone  and  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  likewise  forms  an  independent 
articulation  with  the  trapezium ;  the  joint  being  enclosed  in  a  loose  cap- 
sular ligament  extended  between  the  roughened  adjacent  surfaces  of 
the  two  bones,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane. 

The  articulation  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  admits  of 
considerable  motion,  contributing  to  the  capability  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  hand.  The  movements  of  the  other  articulations  of  the 
carpal  bones  with  each  other  and  with  the  metacarpus  are  of  a  very 
limited  character,  except  that  between  the  trapezium  and  the  first 
metacarpal  bone,  which  especially  provides  for  the  flexion  and  extension 
and  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  thumb. 

THE  METACARPO-PHALANGEAL  AND  THE  PHALANGEAL 
ARTICULATIONS. 

The  articulation  between  the  fingers  and  the  metacarpus  is  formed 
between  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanges.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  invested  with  car- 
tilage, and  each  joint  is  enclosed  in  a  capsular  ligament  lined  with  syno- 
vial membrane,  and  greatly  strengthened  fore  and  aft  by  the  closely- 
applied  flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  and  laterally  by  the  attachment 
of  the  tendons  of  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  strong  rounded  bands,  one  on  each  side, 
attached  above  to  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  below  to  the  ridge  at  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx. In  flexion  of  the  joint  they  move  on  the  anterior  articular 
tubercles,  and  become  tightl}-  stretched.  The  anterior  ligament  is  a 
fibrocartilaginous  band  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  and 
grooved  in  front  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons  to  the  phalanges. 
It  is  thin  above,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
gradually  thickens  below  to  its  attachment  with  the  base  of  the  pha- 
lanx. The  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  a  thin  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  and  is  mainlj- substituted  by  the  adjacent  extensor 
tendon  passing  over  the  joint.     The  synovial  membrane  lining  the  cap- 
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sale  16  reflected  upwaitl  in  fW)nt  between  the  articular  tubercles  of  the 
head  of  the  metuearpiil  bono.  The  anterior  lis^aments  of  the  meta- 
cai'po-phalangeal  arliculationf?  are  united  in  the  intervals  by  ntrun^ 
bands^  the  transverse  ligaments. 

The  moveraentB  in  the  meluearpo-phalangea!  artieulations  are  those 
of  flexion  and  extension  and  abduction  and  arlduction  of  the  fingers. 

The  arlieulationa  between  the  phalanges  are  formed  by  the  trochlea 
of  the  bones  above  with  the  paired  concave  surface  of  the  hones  below, 
and  are  provided  with  ligamentsi  closely  according  with  those  of  the 
inetacarpO'phalangeal  articulations.  The  pbalangeal  articulations  are 
hinge-like  joints^,  and  admit  only  of  flexion  and  extenaion, 

BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS. 

The  lower  limbs,  succeeding  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  consist  each 
of  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot.  The  hip-bone,  which  together 
with  its  fellow  and  the  sacrum  forms  the  pelvis,  is  an  element  of  the 
lower  limb.  The  thigh  has  a  single  hone,  the  femur;  and  another, 
the  patella,  occupies  the  front  of  the  knee.  The  leg  has  two  bones, 
the  tibia  and  fibula;  and  the  foot  is  composed  of  three  parts,  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  hand :  the  tarstis  with  seven  bones ;  the 
metatarsus  of  five  bones  ;  and  the  five  digits,  each  with  three  phalanges, 
except  the  first,  which,  like  the  thumb,  has  two  phalanges,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  pair  of  sesamoid  bones. 

THE  niP  BONES. 

The  hip,  haunch,  or  innominate  bone^  forms  part  of  the  pelvia, 
and  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  lower  limbs  that  the  scapula  does 
to  the  upper  limb.  It  is  immovably  arlieulated  with  the  sacrum  be- 
hind and  with  its  fellow  in  front,  and  just  in  advance  of  ils  middle 
outwanily  it  forms  the  socket  of  the  hip-joint.  It  is  a  large,  br«»ad, 
thick  bone,  conslrieted  at  the  middle,  and  in  shape  has  the  outline  of  a 
%lire  of  eight.  It  is  usually  described  in  three  parts,  named  the  ilium, 
iBchium,  and  pubis,  corresponding  with  the  separation  of  the  bone  in 
infancy  into  three  principal  portions,  which  subsequently  become  com- 
pletely* ankylosed. 

The  ilium'  is  the  upper  and  largest  portion  of  the  hip-bone,  and 
is  situated  beiow  the  latei'ul  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  a  bix>ad  plate, 
which  inclines  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  upward,  outward,  and  back- 
ivard.  and  tcrminatej=i  above  in  an  expanded  and  thickened  border,  the 
crest-*  This  is  subcutaneous,  and  produces  the  prominence  of  the 
hip.  It  is  semicircular  and  sigmoid  in  its  cotirse,  curving  inward  at 
the  fore  part  and  outward  at  the  back  part.  It  is  rounded,  and  is 
roughened  for  the  attachment  of  the  abdominal  and  erector  spinal 
muscles.     It  is  thicker  at  the  extremities,  and  especially  back  of  the 

^  (h  innominatum,  coxa?,  ftnonymuin,  or  pelvi*  lateralie;  pelvic  bone, 

*  Oft  ilium,  ilei,  or  ilioo ;  hftuntk  ur  hip-bone.  *  CrifilA  ilei. 


Inker  view  of  the  left  hip-bone.  The  dolled 
line  Indicates  lU  division  Into  iliree  parts;  1.  the 
ilium,  'i,  Uie  pubis,  and  3,  Ihe  imhlum.  il,  lUnc 
fauA:}  Ay  vrmi  of  Hie  Ilium :  h,  S,  anterior  superior 
aiid  Inferior  ttpmes;  7,  S.  poKtorior  eapvrior  and 
Inferior  spines;  S.JirtlculJiTBurflice  for  the  wicrum ; 
10,  rough  icurface  (br  the  aHachment  of  ligftmcDts. 

(2,  bi>dy  of  the  pubis:)  11.  BjraphyaFi*;  12»  horl-  tplneof  Che  ischium;  11).  great  sciatic  notch; 
Kiiilal.  and  la^  descending  ramuM;  11^  puMc  cresl;  U,  umall  sciatic  notch;  15,  tuberoaity  of  the 
15,  pubic  spine;  IC,  pectineal  line,  <8,  plane  of  ischiiiuj;  Ifi,  ram tia  of  the  ischium,  f3.  brnly 
the  ischium  :)  n,  ramus  of  the  Ischium;  18,  tu-  of  the  puhis:)  17,  iiorlxtintai  nimus  of  the 
heredity;  1®,  Fpine  of  the  iftcliiuin :  20,  iUo-pubic  pubis ;  I  fi,  descending  r»iraiis.  19,  mcetalHi- 
emlDeiK'c;  2l,obturat(^r  foramen;  'J2,  great  sciatic  lum;  '20,  bbturfttor  for&mea. 
notei^ ;  ys,  small  sciatic  notch. 
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ilium ;  2,  iK*hlum ;  3,  pubia.  (1,  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  ilium : )  4,  crest  of  the  ilium ;  5,  6, 
7.  middle,  loferior,  and  auperior  curved 
linet;  8»  y,  anterior  superior  and  inferior 
Hplnes;  10,  11,  posterior  8U{}erlor  and  in- 
ferlor  spines.    (2,  body  of  the  i»^chlum:;  12, 


lUiachmeiit  to  Poupart's  li£rament  find  the  sartorius  temlcm  ;  the  an- 
terior inferior  spine  ^  lo  the  ilio- femoral  ligament  and  I'eniuml  i-ectua 
tendon;  and  the  corresponding  posterior  Bpines  to  the  posterior  sacro- 
iliac and  great  saero-sciatic  ligaments.  Bcloi^  the  anterior  inferior 
Bpine,  extending;  over  the  aeetabulnin  to  the  puhii^j  is  a  eoiieave  notch, 
which  aeeommodates  the  ilio-psoas  rausele ;  and  below  the  posterior 
inferior  spine  *  ]^  a  deep  concavity,  the  great  sciatic  notch,^  winch 
extends  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

The  inner  snrfacc  of  the  ilium  is  divided  into  three  iinei|ual  por- 
tionB,     Of  these  the  upper  anterior  m  the  iliac  fossa,  a  broad,  smooth, 


^  SpitioQs  processes, 
*  Ant  inferior  sp,  pr. 


'  Anterior  superior  spinous  pro<it«s, 
*  Po&t,  inf.  sp,  process.         *  Incisura  ischiadica,  tnajor* 
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shallow  concavity,  which  forms  the  lateral  wall  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pelvis.  It  eommenees  above  at  the  iliac  erost,  and  converges  below 
to  the  Botch  within  the  position  of  the  anterior  inferior  spine.  The 
hack  portion  of  the  inner  siniUcc  is  an  irrei^nhir  vertical  plane,  at  the 
fore  part  of  which  is  the  sacral  articular  surface/  renitorm  in  outline 
and  uneven.  Behind  the  articular  surface,  ihe  area  extending  to  the 
iliac  crest  is  more  uneven,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  sacro- 
iliac ligaraent.  The  third  and  smallest  iwrtion  of  the  inner  aurlace 
of  the  ilium  fornix  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  m  separated  from 
the  iliac  fossa  by  a  ridge,  which  is  part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line. 

The  outer  surface,  or  dorsum,  of  the  ilium  looks  obliquely  out^ 
ward,  backward,  and  downward^  in  id  fornix  the  basis  of  attachment  of 
the  buttock.  It  is  bent  in  the  course  of  the  crest,  and  is  ci*ossed  by 
three  feebly-marked  lines.*  which  define  the  spaces  of  attachment  of 
the  gluteus  muscles.  The  superior  curved  line'  is  the  shortest,  and 
proceeds  from  about  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  iliac  crest  backward 
and  downward  to  the  great  sciatic  notch.  The  middle  curved  line, 
the  longest  and  usually  best  marked,  pnx^eeds  from  near  the  aulerior 
part  of  the  iliac  crest  to  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  The 
inferior  curved  line  proceeds  from  the  notch  between  the  anterior 
iliac  spines  to  the  fore  part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  To  the  outer  aide 
of  the  anterior  inferior  spine  a  shallow  groove  curves  backward  above 
the  acet^balum  for  the  attachment  of  a  tendon  of  the  fcmond  rectus 
muscle. 

The  ischiym  'occupies  a  position  beneath  the  ilium  and  pubis,  and 
is  hook-shaped,  with  ihe  thicker  pirtion,  or  body,  l>ehindj  and  the 
narrower  portion,  or  ramus,  turning  up  in  front  to  join  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  pubis.  The  iKxly  above  joins  the  ilium  and  pubis  in  the 
construction  of  the  acetabulum,  and  Ixdow  ihc  latter  is  pi*oduced  in  a 
t'onspicuous  praminence,  the  tuberosity**  This  presents  outwardly  an 
uneven  convex  surlace,  elJiptical  in  outline,  widest  above  and  t>ohind, 
and  tapering  beneath  to  the  mmus.  The  upper  part  of  the  surface  ex- 
hibits two  impressions,  of  which  the  higher  and  more  anterior  gives 
Oftgiu  to  the  semimembranosus  muscle,  and  the  succeeding  one  to  the 
■omttendinosus  and  femoral  biceps  muscles.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tabevotity  gives  origin  to  the  great  adductor  muscle,  and  its  inner 
prominent  lip  affords  attachment  to  the  great  sacro-sciatie  h'gament. 

Internally,  the  body  of  the  ischium  presents  a  deep  vertical  plane^ 
bent  a  little  forward  behind,  and  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  lateml 
wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  Fmm  its  back,  iuner  border,  near  the  middle, 
projects  a  compressed  angular  process,  the  ischial  spine,*  which  forms 


*  Auricular  surfucc'.  ^  Line^e  arcuatie. 

*  L,  arcuata  ej:t«nui ;  i.  seinicirculam. 

*  Os  ijcbii  r  O,  coxendicLS  ;  o,  sedentariuni  ;  seat-bone  ;  hip-bone  ;  knui:kl<vbono  ] 
pin-bone  ;  chancse-bone,  *  Tuberositas,  or  tuber  ipcliii,  «  Spina  ischii. 
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the  lower  limit  of  the  great  sciatic  notch,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Below  the  spine,  between  it  and  the 
ischial  tuberosity,  is  a  concavity,  the  small  sciatic  notch,^  which  is 
transversely  convex  and  slightly  grooved  for  the  play  of  the  tendon 
of  the  internal  obturator  muscle. 

The  back  of  the  ischium  above  the  tuberosity  is  a  convex  surface 
behind  the  acetabulum  and  bordering  the  great  sciatic  notch.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  ischium  below  the  acetabulum  extends  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  tuberosity,  and  borders  the  lower  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen. 

The  ramus  of  the  ischium '  is  a  flattened  bar,  ascending  obliquely 
forward  from  the  tuberosity  to  join  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis. 
Its  outer  or  back  border  is  acute,  and  contributes  to  form  the  obturator 
foramen.  Its  inner  or  front  border  is  thickened,  and  more  or  less 
everted  and  roughened,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cms  of  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  penis. 

The  pubis '  occupies  a  position  in  advance  of  the  ilium  and  in  ad- 
vance of  and  above  the  ischium,  and  articulates  with  its  fellow  in  the 
symphysis.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  hip-bone, 
and  consists  of  a  broader  intermediate  body,  with  a  horizontal  and  a 
descending  ramus.  The  body  is  a  thick  quadrate  plate,  slanting  from 
above  downward  and  backward.  Its  posterior  surface  looks  backward 
and  upward,  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pelvic  cavity.  The  anterior  surface  looks  downward  and  outward,  is 
depressed,  and  gives  origin  to  muscles.  The  upper  border  is  thickened 
and  convex,  and  is  everted  so  as  to  form  a  transverse  obtuse  ridge,  the 
pubic  crest,*  the  inner  end  of  which,  with  the  anterior  border  of  the 
pubis,  forms  the  pubic  angle,  and  the  outer,  more  prominent  end 
forms  the  pubic  spine  .^  The  inner  border  of  the  pubis  is  thick, 
roughened,  and  somewhat  projecting  behind.  Internally  it  exhibits  a 
vertical,  elliptical  articular  facet,  which  is  uneven,  and  is  united  with 
that  of  the  opposite  pubis  by  fibro-cartilage,  together  forming  the 
pubic  symphysis/ 

The  horizontal  ramus '  proceeds  directly  outward  from  the  body 
to  join  the  ilium  and  ischium,  with  which  it  contributes  to  form  the 
acetabulum.  It  is  prismatic,  and  expands  outwardly  to  its  junction 
with  the  ilium,  with  which  it  forms  the  ilio-pubic  eminence,*  a  con- 
spicuous convex  prominence  above  the  fore  part  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  ramus  forms  a  transversel}'  concave  triangle, 
with  the  pubic  spine  as  its  apex  and  the  ilio-pubic  eminence  as  its  base. 
It  slopes  from  behind  downward  and  forward,  and  is  bounded  in  fh>nt 


^  Incisura  ischiadica  minor.  *  Ramus  ascendens. 

'  Os  pubis  ;  o.  pcctinis ;  pubic  bone ;  share-bone.  *  Crista  pubis;  pecten. 

*  Tuberculum  pubis.  •  S.  pubis.  ^  Body  of  the  pubis. 

•  Tuberculum  ilio-pubicum  ;  ilio-pectineal  eminence. 
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by  an  obtuae  ridge,  which  proceeds  trom  tlie  pubie  spine  la  ilie  anterior 
border  of  the  acetabulum  ;  and  behijid  in  defined  by  a  more  ftuute  ridge, 
the  pectineal  line,'  whieh  proceeds  from  the  pubic  Bpino  outward  and 
backward  to  become  continuous  with  a  ridge  of  the  iJitim,  forming 
together  the  ilio-pectineal  line.*  The  pos^terior  aurtace  of  the  ramus 
below  the  pectineal  line  forms  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  inferior 
surface  fornis  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  is  outwardly 
grooved  obhquely  for  the  accommodation  of  the  obturator  vessels  and 
nerve. 

The  descending  ramus*  of  the  pubis»  shorter  than  the  other,  ia 
prolonged  from  the  body  downward  and  outward  to  join  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  to  which  it  conforiiiH  in  nhape.  The  outer 
border  of  the  pubis  between  it«  rami  is  narrow,  and  forma  the  upper 
anterior  portion  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  acetabulum/  or  socket  of  the  hip-joint,  is  situated  at  tlie 
outer  part  of  the  hip-bone,  in  the  thickest  portion  of  which  it  appears 
as  a  large  hemispherical  excavation,  looking  outward,  downward,  and 
forward.  It  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  acute  boixler,  which  is  inter- 
rupted at  its  inner  part  bv  the  cotyloid  notch  '  communicating  with  an 
irregular  fossa*  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  The  surface  of  the 
latter  extending  to  the  notch  and  embracing  the  fossa  is  smooth,  and 
is  invented  with  cartilage.  The  fossa  accommodates  a  cushion  of  con- 
nective and  adipose  tissue,  and  the  aides  of  the  communicating  notch 
give  attachment  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  hip-joint.  The  upper 
outer  portion  of  the  acetabuinm,  comprising  two-fifths,  is  formed  by 
the  ilium,  the  lower  portion  about  the  same  extent  by  the  ischium,  and 
the  remaining  front  portion  by  the  pubis.  Before  ankylosis  of  the 
three  pieces  of  the  hip-bone,  their  conjunction  in  the  acetabulum  ap- 
pears as  a  triradiate  fissure  occupied  by  cartilage,  but  in  the  mature 
bone  the  fissure  ia  commonly  completely  oblitemled. 

Traced  of  the  original  sepamtion  of  the  three  pieces  of  the  hip- 
bone are  firequently  to  be  observed  as  slightly  roughened  lines  crossing 
the  ilio-pubic  eminence^  and  internally  at  the  conjunction  of  the  iUum, 
ischium,  and  pubis. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  hip-bone  is  a  large  opening,  the  obturator 
foramen/  which  is  formed  by  the  pubis  and  ischium.  In  the  male  it 
ift  obliquely  ovoid,  with  the  broader  pole  upward  and  forward  between 
the  rami  of  the  pubis,  and  the  nari'ow  pole  directed  to  the  lower  end 
I  of  the  ischial  tuberosity.  In  the  female  the  foramen  commonly  appears 
proportionately  shorter  and  wider  and  more  triangular  in  shape,  with 
thebaae  of  the  triangle  between  the  rami  of  the  pubis. 

In  accordanee  with  the  ordinary  sexual  ditlerences,  the  hip-bone 

*  Linen  pectinen ;  L  areuata.         '  Linea  ilio-pectitiea.         *  Ramus  of  the  pubis. 

*  Ontjioid  CAvity ;  cotyle.  *  Iticisum  aceiabuli, 

*  FoHK  acetttbuli.  ^  F.  obturfttorium,  or  obturatum ;  f.  ovale. 
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of  the  female  is  of  more  delicate  proportions,  less  thick  and  strong, 
and  loss  marked  by  muscular  attachments  than  in  the  male.  In  addi- 
tion it  presents  other  differences  peculiar  but  variable.  Commonly, 
the  ilium  is  of  greater  proportionate  breadth  but  less  depth,  more 
extended  outwardly,  with  the  iliac  fossa  more  shallow,  and  the  great 
sciatic  notch  wider.  The  body  of  the  ischium  is  shorter,  its  inner  sur- 
face more  vertical,  its  spine  less  bent  forward,  and  the  ramus  narrower, 
flatter,  and  more  tapering.  The  body  of  the  pubis  is  of  less  depth  but 
greater  width ;  the  horizontal  ramus  is  longer  and  narrower,  and  the 
descending  ramus  more  tapering.  The  obturator  foramen  is  shorter 
and  is  wider  above,  so  as  to  assume  a  triangular  shape  with  rounded 
angles.  The  acetabulum  is  further  removed  outwardly  fh)m  the  posi- 
tion of  the  symphysis. 

The  hip-bone  is  the  thickest  of  the  broad  bones,  and  like  the  others 
is  composed  of  interior  spongy  substance  invested  with  plates  of  com- 
pact substance.  At  the  central  part  of  the  iliac  fossa  the  bone  is 
thinnest,  and  in  this  position  is  frequently^  devoid  of  spongy  substance 
and  is  translucent.  It  is  likewise  thin  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. It  is  most  conspicuously  porous  and  roughened  contiguous  to 
the  iliac  crest,  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  pubic  symphy- 
sis. More  conspicuous  nutritious  foramina  are  observed  in  these  posi- 
tions, but  several  of  the  largest  are.  commonly  to  be  seen  at  the  back 
part  of  the  iliac  fossa,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  and  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  ischium. 

The  hip-bone  is  developed  from  three  primary  centres,  of  which  that 
of  the  ilium  appears  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  the  foetus, 
that  of  the  ischium  in  the  third  month,  and  that  of  the  pubis  in  the 
fourth  month.  At  birth  the  throe  pieces  are  conjoined  by  cartilage  in 
the  position  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  is  united 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis.  The  pieces 
continue  to  grow  until  about  the  eighth  year,  when  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium  becomes  ankylosed  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis; 
but  all  remain  connected  in  the  acetabulum  through  a  triradiate  carti- 
lage. This  commences  to  ossify,  about  puberty,  in  three  points  which, 
together  with  the  three  chief  pieces  of  the  bone,  become  ankylosed 
about  the  eighteenth  year.  After  puberty  osseous  epiphyses  make 
their  appearance  in  the  cartilaginous  crest  of  the  ilium,  on  the  anterior 
superior  and  inferior  iliac  spines,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  on  the 
pubic  symphysis  and  spine,  and  these  coalesce  with  the  rest  of  the 
bone  fi'om  about  the  time  of  adult  age  to  twenty-five  years. 

THE  PELVIS. 

The  hip  bones,  together  with  the  sacrum,  including  the  coccyx,  com- 
pose the  pelvis,*  which  forms  the  basin-like  lower  portion  of  the  trunk. 

^  Gr.  peluSf  a  basin. 
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In  the  erect  position  of  the  body  the  pelvis  is  bent  obliquely  backward 
[  froui  the  vertebra!  €olumn  above,  so  that  the  crest  oi*  the  pubis  doftcends 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  end  uf  the  tiaeruin.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  prominent  rim,  named  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,'  which  is  formed  on 
each  side  by  the  ilio-peetineal  line  «x)iituined  behind  the  crest  of  the  piibig 
,  »nd  by  the  curved  ridge  and  promontory  i^C  the  sacrum.  The  upper  part  • 
18  formed  by  the  ilia,  and  includes  the  widest  space  of  the  pelvis,  which 
pertains  to  the  ubdom- 
inal  cavity.  The  lower 
:  part  m  distinguished  as 
the  true  pelvis/  and 
encloses  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  a 
complete  bony  girdle, 
formed  by  the  8acruni 
and  coccyx,  the  is- 
chium and  pubis,  and 
a  email  portion  of  the 
ilium.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  pel  vie 
cavity,  corresponding 
with  the  brim,  is  the 
inlet,  or  superior 
strait  ;*  the  lower  ex- 
tremity is  the  outlet, 
or  inferior  strait.* 
In  eonsequence  of  the 
curvature  of  the  sa- 
crum and  coccyx,  the 
pelvic  cavity  ap]3eai's 
ad  a  cur^^ed  cyliTider, 
shghily  narrowed  to- 
wards the  outlet.  It  is  longest  behind,  and  9hoi"lest  at  the  pubic  sym- 
physis, ItH  lateral  wall  is  deep  and  vertical,  and  eontttitutes  the  plane 
of  the  ischium  of  the  obstetrician.  It  extends  from  the  ilio-pectineal 
line  to  the  end  of  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  is  mainly  formed  by  the 
body  of  the  ischium  with  small  portions  of  the  ilium  and  pubis. 

The  pelvic  inlet  is  coniiform,  with  the  notched  base  conforming 
with  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  nmnded  apox  with  the  puljes. 
Its  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  that  fore  and  aft,  and  its  plane 
inclines  forward  and  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees. 


16 


1? 


FROjn-  VIEW  OF  A  rcKALE  FELV1«,  1^  la«t  lumbar  vertebra, ; 
2.  iDt«rveitebTuI  li|p:aments:  8,  sibcnija,  thei!gure  being  placed 
heliiw  \U  promontor)' ;  4,  tmosveiBellnea  Indication  tlicoriglnftl 
separation  of  the  sacrum  into  five  vertebral  i^ei^iiieiits ;  b,  end 
of  the  coccyjt ;  6,  iliac  fossa ;  7,  8,  anterior  superior  and  Infe- 
rior splnea;  9,  acetabulum:  10,  cotyloid  notch;  11,  btnly 
of  the  Lschltun ;  12,  tuberosity  of  the  Ischiutm :  18,  spine  cf 
the  ischium^  £ceii  throuj^h  the  obturator  foramen ;  14,  bendy 
of  the  pubis;  15,  symphysis  of  the  pubea;  16*  arch  of  the 
pnbes;  17,  crest  of  the  pnbesi  IB.  epine  of  the  pubis;  19,  pec- 
tineal line;  20«  ilto-pubic  emiuenee:  21,  ^re&t  Aacrfi-^ciatlc 
notch. 


1  Linea  innommaia ;  I.  terminalis ;  lubruiu  pelvis. 
'  Superior,  grefiter^  or  false  pelvis. 

•  Pelvis  vera  ;  p.  nimor ;  inferior  pelvis- 

•  Apertura  pelvis  superior;  angustia  abdominiiMs. 

•  A.  p-  inferior  ;  exitus  pelvis  ;  angustia  perinealis. 
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The  outlet,  rather  smaller  than  the  inlet,  when  completed  by  the  great 
saero-sciatic  ligaments,  has  the  same  shape,  with  the  notched  base 
formed  by  the  coccyx  and  the  apex  by  the  pubic  symphysis.  Its  fore 
part  is  the  pubic  arch/  the  base  of  which  extends  between  the  ischial 
tuberosities ;  and  the  sides  are  formed  by  the  conjoined  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  ischia.  On  each  side  of  the  outlet  is  the  deep  sacro-sciatic 
notch,*  formed  in  front  by  the  ischium,  above  by  the  ilium,  and  behind 
by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  It  is  converted  into  the  great  and  small 
sciatic  foramina  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  which  also  separate 
them  from  the  pelvic  outlet. 

The  axis  of  the  pelvis  conforms  to  the  curvature  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
The  axis  of  the  inlet  is  directed  upward  and  forward  to  the  umbilicus ; 
that  of  the  outlet  is  directed  downward  and  forward. 

The  pelvis  of  the  female  not  only  differs  fVom  that  of  the  male  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  difference  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  but 
also  exhibits  important  modifications  which  relate  to  the  sexual  func- 
tions. The  female  pelvis  is  proportionately  larger,  but  of  more  delicate 
construction.  It  is  proportionately,  and  often  absolutely,  of  greater 
breadth,  and  is  of  less  depth.  The  ilia  spread  more  laterally,  so  as  to 
produce  greater  breadth  or  prominence  of  the  hips  than  in  the  male. 
The  true  pelvis  has  greater  horizontal  capacity,  less  depth,  and  is  com- 
monly less  curved  and  less  contracted  approaching  the  outlet.  The 
inlet  is  larger,  loss  intruded  upon  by  the  sacral  promontory,  and  is 
more  circular  or  transversely  oval.  The  outlet  is  likewise  larger,  with 
the  ischial  tuberosities  less  convergent,  and  with  the  pubic  arch  wider, 
lower,  more  truly  arched,  and  with  the  sides  more  everted. 

In  the  male  the  sides  of  the  pubic  arch  are  much  stouter  than  in 
the  female,  and  are  strongly  ridged  at  the  anterior  border  for  the 
attachment  of  the  crura  of  the  penis.  In  the  female  they  are  nar- 
rower, more  flattened,  and  less  ridged  for  the  attachment  of  the 
clitoris. 

Great  variability  exists  in  the  size  and  conformation  of  the  pelvis  in 
different  individuals,  as  well  as  sexes.  Several  dried  and  usually  well- 
proportioned  male  and  female  pelves  exhibit  the  following  range  of 
measurements : 

BCale.  Female. 

Breadth  of  pelvis  at  iliac  crests 10    to  1  If  in.  9(  to  11}  in. 

Fore  and  aft  diameter  of  inlet 4     "    4J  "  4J  »*    6     " 

Transverse  diameter  of  inlet 4f  "    5J  "  6J  "    6f  " 

Oblique  diameter  of  inlet      6    "    6  "  5J  "    6J  " 

Depth  of  pelvic  cavity  behind 4}  **    4}  "  4J  "    4J  ** 

Depth  of  pelvic  cavity  laterally 4J  *'    4|  "  8J  "    8J   " 

Depth  of  pelvic  cavity  in  front 1}  "    2  *«  1|  "    U  " 

Pore  and  aft  diameter  of  outlet 3}  "    4J  **  8J  «»    6     " 

Transverse  diameter  of  outlet 8^  "    4  *'  8}  "    6     " 

^  Arcus  pubis.  *  Incisura  sacro-iscbiadica. 
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ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE   PELVIS. 

The  hip  bones  are  immovably  articulated  with  the  sacrum  and  with 
€tieh  other,  forming  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  on  each  side  behind, 
and  the  pubic  articulation  in  front. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation  or  symphysis  is  formed  by  the 
Iat47ra1  articular  surface  of  the  sacrum  with  the  coiTet^ponding  }>urfiiee 
of  the  ilium,  each  being  covered  by  a  thin  plate  of  tibn>eartiiage.  The 
articulation  ie  enclosed  by  ligamentouB  bands,  which  form  the  sacro- 
iliac ligaments. 

The  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  *  is  thin,  and  is  composed  of 
short  Hbrous  bands,  which  pass  between  the  contiguous  bones  in  front 
of  the  articulation. 


Fio,  95. 


LlOlMEKI^or  TH£  PEL  ins  Alfl>  HIPJOIKT. 

1,  lower  part  of  the  anterior  vertebral  Ug- 
t ;  2,  pubic  Bymphrsis;  8,  lUo^lumbiir 
Dent;  i.  sAcro-lLlBc  eymphysiii,  with 

nterior  sacro- lilac  ligament:  &,  ob- 

tntmtor  membrane;  e»e<]ge  of  thi*  tendon 
of  tbe  external  oblique  muscle  of  tbe  ab- 
,  named  Pouport'a  ligament ;  7,  ex- 
on  of  the  latter  along  the  pectineal 
I  named  Gimt>emat's  ligament :  6^  ca|>- 
fuiar  ligament  of  the  hip-JoUltl  9.  ilio- 
liemoral  Ugtment 


Fig.  96. 


LfOAMEKTV  OF  THE  PlLTia  AWO  HIP-JOtNT.     1,  pO«- 

terlor  eacro-illae  ligament;  2,  great  saero-seiatic 
ligament:  3.  small  Baen>>flclatie  ligament;  4.  great 
sciatic  foramen :  d,  suulII  fciatic  fonimen  ;  G.  rotj^ 
loid  ligament  surrounding  the  border  of  the  ace- 
tabulum :  7,  round  ligament ;  6,  cat  edge  of  the 
capsular  ligament;  %  obturator  membrane. 


The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament,^  much  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  former,  is  composed  of  nuiuerous  tibron.s  l>andM,  which  pass 
between  the  contiguous  boocfl  in  the  deep  interval  behind  the  articu- 
lation. Sevei'al  of  the  bands  extend  between  the  iliac  erent  and  the 
irregular  surface  behind  the  wtcrnni,  and  others  descend  obliquely  fruin 
the  posterior  iliac  spines  to  the  latter. 


^  Lt.  sncro-iliacum  ant«riu6 ;  L  pelvb  anticum. 

*  L,  tucro-iliacum  posterity ;   L  sacroiliacum  longuiD  et  breve ;    L  ilio-sacrale 
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The  sacro-iliac  articulation  is  further  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
iliolumbar  and  sacro-sciatie  ligaments. 

The  ilio-luinbar  ligament  ^  is  a  strong  band  wbich  proceeds  from 
the  end  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  base  of  the  sacrum, 
and  the  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament. 

The  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament '  springs  by  a  broad  expansion 
from  the  posterior  inferior  iliac  spine  and  the  margin  below  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  thence  converges  to  a  strong  band,  which 
descends  obliquely  outward  to  be  attached  by  a  narrow  expansion 
along  the  inner  lip  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  to  the  pubic  arch. 

The  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament'  springs  in  advance  of  the 
former  in  close  connection  with  it  from  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  and  thence  converges  to  a  strong  band,  which  proceeds  out- 
ward and  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

The  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  convert  the  deep  sacro-sciatic  notch  into 
two  foramina.  Of  these  the  upper  is  the  great  sciatic  foramen/  a 
large,  oval  aperture,  formed  above  by  the  ilium,  in  fVont  by  the  ischium, 
and  behind  and  below  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  Through  it  pass 
the  pyriforrais  muscle,  and  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  small  sciatic  foramen,*  triangular  in  shape,  is  formed 
by  the  divergence  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  from  behind  and  the 
small  sciatic  notch  of  the  ischium  in  front.  It  gives  passage  to  the 
internal  obturator  tendon  and  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  articulation  of  the  pubes.  This  joint,  commonly  called  the 
pubic  symphysis,"  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pubes  through  a 
disk  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  is  connected  with  the  bones  by  means 
of  a  lamina  of  true  cartilage.  The  disk  has  a  disposition  to  divide,  as 
indicated  by  a  frequent  fissure  in  its  upper  back  part.  The  symphysis 
is  strengthened  by  short,  thin  fibrous  bands  passing  between  the  pubes, 
and  named  the  pre-,  post-,  supra-,  and  subpubic  ligaments,  the  last 
being  the  strongest,  and  rounding  off  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch. 

The  obturator  membrane  ^  closes  the  obturator  foramen,  except 
at  its  upper  outer  part,  where  it  leaves  a  considerable  aperture  for  the 
passage  of  the  obturator  vesseb  and  nerve.  It  resembles  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  of  the  forearm,  and  like  it  affords  an  attachment 
to  muscles. 

THE  FEMUR. 

The  femur,  or  thigh-bone,'  is  the  largest  and  longest  bone  of  the 
skeleton,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thigh.     In  the  erect  position  of  the 

*  L.  ileo-lumbale. 

*  L.  sacro-ischiaticum  majus  ;  1.  sacro-tuberosum  ;  1.  pelvis  posticum  magnum. 

'  L.  sacro-ischiaticum  minus  or  internum ;  1.  sacro-spinosum ;  I.  pelvis  posticum 
parvum.  *  P.  ischiadicum.  » P.  i.  minus. 

*  Synchondrosis  pubis.  ^  Membrana  obturatoria.        •  Os  femorls. 
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body  it  inclines  from  its  articulation  with  the  hi[)-bont>  in\vai\)  uiu) 
slightly  backward  to  the  knee. 

The  shaft  *  is  a  cylindrical  column  slightly  bent,  with  tho  (M)nvoxlty 
forward,  and  moderately  expanded  at  the  extromitios.     Tho  uppor  t>x- 
tremity  terminates  in  the  neck,  surmounted  by  the  head,  and  In  two 
conspicuous  processes,  the  trochanters.    The 
lower  extremity,  more  expanded,  ends  in  a 
pair  of  large  articular  eminences,  the  con- 
dyles. 

The  intermediate  portion  of,  the  shaft, 
narrowest  and  most  cylindrical,  is  produced 
behind  in  a  conspicuous  roughened  ridge,  the 
linea  aspera,'  along  the  sides,  or  lips,  of 
which  the  vasti  muscles  are  attached,  and 
between  them  the  adductor  muscles.  The 
projection  of  the  linea  aspera  and  the  slight 
flattening  of  the  shaft  in  front  give  to  this 
portion  of  the  bone  a  somewhat  prismatic 
form,  the  sides  of  which  are  completely 
covered  by  the  erureus  and  vasti  muscles. 
The  linea  aspera  foi^s  above  and  below  in 
a  pair  of  diverging,  less  prominent  ridges. 
Of  the  upper  ones,  the  oater  ridge  ascends 
to  the  great  troefaaoter.  and  for  several  inches 
of  its  course  is  eoDspicuou«iy  roughened  for 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  th«  great 
gloteo«  muscle.  The  upper  inner  rid^e  ai^ 
eends  in  advanoe  of  tb^  po<^ition  of  the  e-mail 
trochanter,  ax^i  mark.^  the  atta/;Lmfrnt  of  th^ 
bteniai  T»^if»  m-t^cMr  Betv^^ri  th^  tvo 
opper  ndz'^-  a  ie**  eM»=pk^y/a*  of*»r  b*rU>ir 
ihe  smaL  XrvtMJLT^^iiT  grr*?*  ^^juriLK^ux  V/  tb^ 
peetiDcOs^  ELTft^it.  Tbr  M/v^fT  tAz^  fjTyfn 
the  iizHa  ussp^fTM  irr*-ry^  xsA  '>)*^^z/l  v^  rr^ 

fiai  Kirf^^  wiata  i.crm*  m*^  aater»r  traJl ' 

'ji  litt*  >:c*i:>a.^  f^a^W:      Ti**-  vir-^  rr^z^  i»  *A0h  asrjr^  y^rx  i**--/*    *a*C 


MAf^^r^jr  ;a«*:f'*^'> Jukjuvwr^  />C«* 
J'.f  !Sut  y^  r>i».    vw/C«  /v    J^-  aju 


1  VI.-:     l-liC    t    :". 


^:  vfi.1 1 '>•/'. 


2«cr 


"jfT^    ^<lu  JTJk 


Vt^r 


y.^.r^rmi 
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at  the  base,  where  it  joins  the  shaft,  extending  between  the  trocbanten. 
It  is  shortest  above  and  in  front,  and  is  longest  below.  The  posterioi 
surface  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  is  commonly  crossed  horizontally  by 
a  feeble  groove,  which  accommodates  the  tendon  of  the  external  obta- 
rator  muscle. 

The  head  *  forms  the  greater  part  of  a  sphere  which  terminates 
the  neck,  and  is  the  highest  part  of  the  bone.  Its  surface,  most  ex- 
tensive above,  in  the  recent  st^te  is  covered  with  cartilage.  Below  and 
behind  its  centre  is  a  little  pit,'  which  gives  attachment  to  the  round 
ligament. 

The  great  trochanter '  is  the  stout,  irre^lar  quadrate  eminence 
which  terminates  the  shaft  outside  the  base  of  the  neck.  Its  uppei 
posterior  angle  is  its  most  projecting  point,  or  summit,  and  curves  in- 
ward and  backward,  so  as  to  overhang  the  trochanteric  fossa,^  whicli 
is  a  deep  pit,  behind  the  trochanter,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  internal  obturator  muscle.  The  outer  surface  of  the  trochanter  h 
prominent,  convex  and  uneven,  is  impressed  at  its  fore  part  by  the 
insertion  of  the  small  gluteus,  and  from  the  summit  along  its  middle  bj 
the  middle  gluteus.  Behind  the  latter  it  is  smooth,  for  the  play  over  it 
of  the  great  gluteus.  The  upper  border  forms  a  rough  ridge,  which 
curves  forward  and  inward  above  the  neck  to  its  fore  part,  where  il 
forms  a  more  prominent  eminence,  the  femoral  tubercle.  In  advance 
of  the  summit  the  ridge  is  impressed  by  the  insertions  of  the  pyriformis. 
external  obturator,  and  geminus  muscles.  The  posterior  border  of  the 
trochanter  is  a  thick  ridge  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pos- 
terior inter-trochanteric  line. 

The  small  trochanter  ^  is  a  conical  eminence,  situated  behind  the 
shaft  below  the  neck.  Its  roughened  summit,  directed  inward,  givec 
insertion  to  the  psoas  muscle. 

In  front  of  the  femur  the  shaft  is  defined  fVom  the  neck  by  a  low. 
roughened  ridge,  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line,*  which  de 
scends  obliquely  fVom  the  femoral  tubercle  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
in  advance  of  the  small  trochanter.  The  line  gives  attachment  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
conjoined  crureus  and  internal  vastus  muscles. 

Behind  the  femur  the  shafl  is  defined  fVom  the  neck  by  the  pos- 
terior inter-trochanteric  line/  a  thick,  prominent,  and  smooth  ridge, 
which  curves  from  the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  downward  and 
inward  to  the  small  trochanter. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  more  expanded  than  the  upper, 
terminates  in  a  pair  of  large  articular  eminences,  the  condyles,  which, 

'  Caput  femoris.  *  Fossa  capitis.        •  T.  major. 

*  P.  trochanterica ;  digital  fossa.  *  T.  minor. 

•  Linea  intertrochanterica  anterior  ;  1.  obliqua  femoris  ;  spiral  line. 
'  L.  i.  posterior ;  crista  intertrochanterica. 
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jn  the  normal  position,  are  on  the  same  level,  but  when  the  femur  ig 
perp*?nrlieiilar  the  internal  condyle  ^  appears  longeRt,  or  extends  lowest. 
Tbe  external  condyle '  is  liie  widrr,  and  nrore  prominent  in  tront,  and 
the  inteniai  eondyle  is  more  prominent  intern  ally.  Tiie  condyles  pro- 
ject most  behind,  and  are  there  separated  by  a  deep,  square  noti  b,  the 
inter-condyloid  fossa,*  tbe  sides  of  whieb  are  impressed  by  tbe  attach- 
ment of  the  crucial  ligaments  of  tbe  knee  Joint,  Below  and  behind,  the 
condyles  form  the  smooth,  convex  tibial  articular  surfaces,  which 
inwardly  incline  towards  each  other.  In  front  tbey  unite  with  the 
trochlea/  which  is  a  hroadly-grooved  articular  surface,  on  wbi<'h  the 
patella  moves  upward  and  duwnw^ard  in  the  extension  and  flexion  of 
the  leg.  The  trochlea  is  placed  between  the  condyles,  but  extends  more 
on  the  external  condyle,  both  vertically  and  transversely.  The  remote 
lateral  surfaces  of  tbe  condyles  are  convex  and  conspicuously  poroay» 
and  are  produced  into  a  more  central  prominence,  the  epicondyle/ 
which  is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
knee.  Below  the  outer  epieondyle  m  a  fossa,  which  m  prolonged  in  a 
groove  to  the  back  of  the  condyle.  In  the  recent  etate  the  fossa  gives 
origin  10  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  the  groove,  invested 
with  cartilage,  accommodates  tbe  continuation  of  the  tendon.  Above 
the  inner  epicondyle  is  a  roughened  tubercle,  which  fonns  the  lower 
exti*emity  of  the  corresponding  supraeondyloid  ridge,  and  gi%'e9  in 
sertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  great  adductor  muscle.  Above  the  con 
dyles  behind  are  the  roughened  impressions  which  give  origin  to  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 

The  chief  medullary  nutritious  foramen  is  commonly  situated  on 
the  linea  aspera,  al*oat  tbe  upper  third  of  the  bone,  from  which  the 
canal  is  directed  very  obliquely  upward  to  open  into  the  medullary 
cavity.  Occasionally  a  second  tbramen  is  situated  about  the  middle  of 
the  linea  aspera. 

The  sihaf^  of  the  temur  i»  completely  enveloped  in  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  and  the  head  and  neck  are  deeply  situated.  The  great 
trochanter  is  covered  by  the  ajjoneui-osis  of  the  great  gluteus  muscle, 
and  forms  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  hip.  Tbe  condyles  at  the 
sides  of  tbe  knee  are  subcutaneous,  and  tbe  inner  is  the  more  promi- 
nent. The  trochlea  is  covered  by  the  patella^  but  becomes  covered  by 
the  extensor  muscles  when  the  Hmb  is  flexed. 

Ossification  commencea  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  the  seventh 
week  of  the  embryo.  A  centre  also  appears  for  the  lower  epiphysis 
before  birth,  and  another  for  that  of  tbe  bead  during  the  first  year 
(subsequently.  Centres  further  appear  in  the  tmehanters, — about  tbe 
fourth  year  in  the  great  one,  and  about  puberty  in  the  small  one*     The 


*  Coadyltis  inlcmus  or  mediaUs.  '  CotidyluB  extern  us  or  latemliB. 

•  F,  intercondybideii.  *  Fossa  pat^llw ;  t  intercondyloidea  anterior. 


»  Tubercle. 
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small  trochanter  fuses  with  the  shaft  about  the  seventeenth  year,  and 
the  great  trochanter  a  year  later.  The  epiph3rsis  of  the  head  ankyloses 
with  the  shafl  about  the  eighteenth  year,  and  that  of  the  distal  ex- 
tremity near  adult  age. 

THE  PATELLA. 

The  patella,  or  knee-pan,^  is  a  chestnut-shaped  bone,  situated  in 
front  of  the  knee-joint,  which  it  contributes  to  form.    The  upper  border, 
or  base,  is  thick,  and  is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  quadriceps  extensor.    The  lower  border  is 
Pio.  98.  prolonged  in  an  obtuse  angular  process,  the 

apex,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  patella.  The  anterior  surface 
is  convex  and  longitudinally  striate,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  extension  of  the  quadriceps 
tendon.  The  posterior  surface,  except  on  the 
apex,  forms  a  transversely  oval  articular  facet, 
which  conforms  to  the  trochlea  of  the  femur, 
iK^'S^iew^rj!'^^^^^^^  its  ^«t^r  portion  being  the  more  extensive, 
facet  for  the  trochlea  of  the    The  basc,  apex,  lateral  borders,  and  anterior 

J::«h^„:i?omtS:hmrt  ^"'•fi'^^  of  *»>«  P«t«"''  «"  embedded  in  the 
of  its  ligament.  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  of  which 

the  patellar  ligament  is  a  continuation.  The 
articular  ftieet  is  invested  with  cartilage.  The  bone  is  composed  of 
uniform  spongy  substance,  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  substance, 
especially  perforated  in  front  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels. 

At  birth  the  patella  is  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  and  it  does  not  com- 
mence to  ossify  until  the  third  year.  It  commonly  is  developed  from 
a  single  centre. 

THE  HIP-JOINT. 

The  hip-joint,  formed  between  the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the 
femur,  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  is  one  of  the  most  movable  and 
strongest  of  the  articulations.  The  opposed  articular  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  invested  with  cartilage,  which  is  thicker  centrally  on  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  thinnest  at  the  circumference,  and  exhibits  the 
reverse  condition  in  the  acetabulum. 

The  acetabulum  is  rendered  deeper  and  is  somewhat  contracted  at 
the  mouth  by  the  cotyloid  ligament,  which  is  a  prismatic  fibro-carti- 
laginous  band  attached  around  its  margin.  The  ligament  bridges  over 
the  cotyloid  notch,  where  it  is  reinforced  by  additional  fibres ; '  and  it 
converts  the  notch  into  a  foramen,  which  communicates  with  the  joint, 
and  transmits  nutrient  vessels.    The  fossa  at  the  bottom  of  the  ace- 

>  Rotula ;  knee-cap ;  os  scutiforme,  discifornie,  or  sesamoideum  magnum ;  olecra- 
non mobile. 

«  Transverse  ligament. 
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tabulum,  extendiog  to  the  cotyioid  notch,  is  occupied  by  a  cushion 
of  coDoective  with  adipose  tiBSue,  invested  by  the  lining  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joint. 

The  capsular  ligament  ^'^  ^* 

is  a  dense,  membranous,  cy- 
h'udrical  capsule,  enclosing 
the  joint.  Above,  it  is  at- 
tached around  the  margin 
of  the  osseous  acetabulum^ 
enclosing  the  cotyloid  liga- 
ment, and  leaving  tbis  free, 
except  at  the  cotyloid  notch, 
where  it  is  connected  with 
it,  and  with  the  contiguoue 
border  of  the  obtumtor  fora- 
men. Ext  en  d  i  n  g  f  i  o  w  n  wit  rd 
iind  enclosing  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  it  is  attached  be- 
low to  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric line,  the  nwt 
of  the  groat  trochanter  at 
its  fore  part,  and  to  the  baoU 
of  the  neck  below  its  middle. 
It  is  much  thicker  at  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the 

joint,  where  the  greatest  strength  is  required,  and  is  longer  and  thin 
and  loose  at  its  lower  part.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal 
fibre- bundles*,  with  others  both  oblique  and  transverse,  and  is  reinfoi-ced 
by  a  Btout  accessory  band,  the  ilio- femoral  ligament,  which  extends 
from  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  to  the  anterior  inter- trochanteric 
line. 

The  round  ligament '  is  a  strong  fibrous  cord,  which  is  attached  to 
the  pit  on  the  head  of  the  temur*  proeee^ls  inwardly,  and  expands  to  be 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cotyloid  notch*  It  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath 
of  the  synovial  membrane  extending  from  the  cushion  at  the  bottom 
of  the  acetabulum.  The  round  ligament  checks  the  outward  mtation 
of  the  temurj  and  almj  \is  adduction  in  the  flexed  position  of  the 
ihigh. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint,  starting  fmm  the  margin 
of  the  articular  cartilage  uf  the  head  of  the  femur,  invegts  the  net-k, 
and  thence  lines  the  capsular  ligament,  invests  the  cotyloid  bgament  and 
the  cushion  of  the  acetnbuhnn,  and  sheathes  the  round  ligament. 

The  hip  joint  is  closely  envelo])ed  with  muscles.  In  front  are  the 
paoaa  and  iliacus^  with  a  synovial  burna  between  them  and  the  capsular 


Lif-AMEKTs  OF  THE  HTP.  !»  portlon  nf  the  |X)8t«r!or 
Bacrolliac  ligament;  2,  the  great  gucro-sciatic  UgA- 
meiil;  3.  the  snittll  saero-eclatk'  ligamt^nt;  4.  tlie  great 
sciatk  foramen ;  ft,  the  smaU  seiatit:  fonimen  ;  &,  the 
cotyloid  liBument  furrouiiding  the  acetalmlutn  ;  7^  the 
round  ligament;  8,  attachment  of  the  enpeiii]]n,T  liga- 
ment of  the  hip-joint  to  the  nvrk  of  the  femur;  ^,  obtLi' 
mtOT  membrane. 


*  Ligaiinjnlum  teres. 
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ligament ;  above  are  the  femoral  rectus  and  small  gluteus ;  behind,  the 
pyriformis,  external  obturator,  geminus,  and  quadrate  femoral  muscles. 
The  arteries  of  the  joint  are  furnished  by  the  obturator,  sciatic, 
internal  circumflex,  and  gluteal  arteries.  The  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  sacral  plexus,  the  great  sciatic,  and  the  obturator  nerves. 

THE   BONES  OP  THE  LEG. 

These  consist  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  which  in  the  erect  position  are 
placed  perpendicularly  side  by  side,  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  and  articulated  almost  immovably  together. 


THE  TIBIA. 

The  tibia,  or  shin-bone/  the  larger  of  the  leg  bones,  and  next  in 
size  to  the  femur,  is  placed  in  front  and  at  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.    It 
has  a  prismatic  columnar  shaft,  with  the  upper, 
Fig.  100.  larger  extremity  or  head  articulating  with  the' 

femur  and  forming  part  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
the  lower  extremity  articulating  with  the  foot 
at  the  ankle-joint. 

The  shaft  is  trilateral  prismatic  and  straight, 
expands  above  in  the  head,  and  gradually  nar- 
rows below  to  the  lower  fourth,  where  it  enlarges 
to  the  distal  extremity.  Its  three  surfaces  are 
defined  by  as  many  borders. 

The  anterior  border,  called  the  crest  or 
shin,'  commences  near  the  head  in  the  tuber- 
cle, whence  it  descends  as  a  prominent,  acute, 
flexuose  ridge  to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  shaft, 
where  it  subsides  in  a  smooth,  convex  surface 
extending  to  the  position  of  the  instep.  The 
ridge  curves  outwardly  above  and  inwardly 
below ;  and  it  serves  to  give  attachment  to  the 
deep  crural  fascia.  The  tubercle "  is  an  oblong, 
obtuse  eminence  terminating  the  crest  above. 
Its  lower  part  is  roughened  for  the  attachment 
of  the  patellar  ligament ;  and  its  upper  portion 
is  impressed  with  a  smooth  facet,  which  accom- 
modates a  bursa  intervening  between  the  tuber- 
cle and  the  ligament.  The  internal  border 
of  the  shaft,  obtuse  and  less  prominent  than 
the  former,  defines  the  internal  ftx)m  the  pos- 
terior surface.  Its  upper  expanded  extremity 
gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,  and  its  lower  extremity  subsides  in  a  con- 


Tibia  and  fibula  op  thk 
LEFT  LEO.  1,  shaft  of  the 
tibia;  2,  3,  tuTjcrosities;  4, 
spine:  5,  tubercle:  6,  crest 
or  Hhin :  7,  lower  extremity 
of  the  bone;  8,  internal 
malleolus;  9,  shaft  of  the 
fibula:  10,  ito  head;  11,  ex- 
ternal malleolus. 


^  Focile  inajus ;  canna  major.    '  Crista ;  spina.    '  Tuberculum ;  tuberositas ;  spina. 
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linuous  convex  surface  common  to  thij  outer  side  and  back  of  tho 
shaft.  The  external  border  t^cpumtois  the  external  from  ihe  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  shall,  Jt  forms?  an  acute  ridge/  lesH  proiiiint" nt 
than  that  of  the  crest,  and  aubsiding  at  the  extremities.  It  give»  at- 
tachment to  the  interosseous  membrane,  which  is  extended  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  shaft  is  nearly  flat  along  the  middle^ 
and  wider  and  transvei*i?ely  convex  at  the  extremities.  It^  lower 
fourth  IS  continuous  in  front  to  the  instep.  It  is,  for  the  most  part^ 
subcutaneous,  except  at  the  upper,  broader  extremity,  where  it  is 
covered  hy  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius^  gracilis,  and  wemitendinosus 
muscles.  The  external  surface,  tor  the  most  part  above,  is  drreeted 
outwardly,  and  is  depressed  along  the  posterior  bonier  approaching 
the  middle.  Its  lotver  part  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  external 
surface  descending  to  the  inetop,  and  is  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons, 
Itfi  u|»per  part  gives  origin  to  the  anterior  tibial  muscle.  The  posterior 
surface  isi  transversely  convex,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  is  continu- 
ous with  the  external  surface.  Its  uppt^r  part  is  ci^ossed  by  a  slight 
ridge,  the  popliteal  line/  which  descends  obliquely  from  the  fibular 
articulation  to  the  inner  border,  and  defines  a  triangular  space  above, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  popliteus  muscle.  Along  the  middle  of  the 
surface  is  an  obtuse  ridge,  which  defines  the  attachment  inwardly  of 
the  long  hallueal  fiexor,  and  outwardly  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle. 
The  lower  pai*t  of  the  surtace  is  covered  by  the  long  digital  flexor, 
long  pollical  flexor,  and  posterior  tibial  muscles. 

The  upper  extremity,  <^r  head,"  of  the  tibia  appears  as  a  hori- 
zontal, transverse  oval  disk  pi-ojeeti ng  latemlly  and  behind,  It  has  a 
thick,  pomus  border,  and  it^  convex  lateral  pi-ominences  form  the  tu- 
berosities.* Above  these  are  two  smooth  fore  and  aft  oval  facets, 
whieh  articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  inner  somewhat 
narn^wer  facet  is  a  shallow  concavity,  while  the  outer  one  is  slightly 
concave  centrally  and  nearly  flat  or  convex  approaching  the  outer 
border.  They  are  separated  by  an  irregular  tniet,  which  widens  in 
front,  and  back  of  tho  middle  is  elevated  in  an  eminence  called  tho 
spine-*  This  is  notched,  and  its  more  pi-ominent  sides  form  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  contiguous  articular  facets,  and  give  attaeh- 
meut  to  the  ends  of  the  semilunar  cartilages.  In  front  and  behind 
the  spine  is  a  rough  impression  for  the  attachment  of  tho  ends  of  tho 
crucial  ligaments  and  semilunar  cartilages.  The  front  of  the  head 
forms  a  flattened,  porous,  triangular  svirface  extending  to  the  tubercle. 
Behind  the  head  the  tuberosities  are  separated  by  a  wide,  shallow  de- 
pression, the  popliteal  notch,*  which  is  impi*essed  by  the  posterior 


*  Crista  interos^ea.  '  Linea  pnplitea  ;  1.  obMqua.  ■  Caput  tibiffi. 

*  Condyli  tibifc.     ^  SpinoitB  process ;  spina  mediii ;  eminentla  intereondvlotd«A. 

*  Int'iaura  poplitea. 
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crucial  ligament.  Behind  the  inner  tuberosity  is  a  transverse  depres- 
sion, which  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus 
muscle.  Below  the  back  of  the  outer  tuberosity  is  a  smooth,  flat,  and 
nearly  circular  facet,  looking  downward  and  outward,  for  the  articula- 
tion of  the  fibula. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  much  the  smaller,  from  nearly 
cylindrical  becomes  quadrilateral,  and  on  the  inner  side  is  prolonged 
in  a  strong,  compressed  mammillary  process,  the  internal  malleo- 
lus.^ Below,  it  forms  a  smooth,  concave,  quadrate  surface,  with  a 
slight  fore  and  afl  ridge,  for  articulating  with  the  astragalus.  The 
articular  surface  is  narrower  inwardly,  and  is  there  extended  down- 
ward on  the  malleolus  to  articulate  with  the  inner  side  of  the  as- 
tragalus. The  front  surface  ends  in  an  obtuse  ridge  bordering  the 
ankle,  and  depressed  at  the  margin  for  the  attachment  of  the  capsular 
ligament.  The  back  surface  ends  in  a  similar  ridge,  which  is  slightly 
grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor.  The  outer  surface 
forms  a  rough  depression,  to  which  is  attached  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment connecting  it  with  the  fibula,  and  the  depression  is  bounded  in 
front  and  behind  by  ridges,  which  give  attachment  to  the  correspond- 
ing tibio-fibular  ligaments.  The  lower  part  of  the  depression  is  some- 
times smooth,  and  in  the  recent  state  covered  with  cartilage,  for  articu- 
lation of  the  fibula.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  is  prolonged  on  the 
malleolus,  and  is  there  prominently  convex  and  subcutaneous.  The 
malleolus  has  a  thick-ridged  border  for  ligamentous  attachment ;  and 
behind,  it  is  grooved  for  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  long 
digital  flexor  muscles.  Its  apex  outwardly  presents  a  depression,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  principal  medullary  nutritious  foramen  is  usually  found  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  tibia  below  the  popliteal  line,  with  its  canal  directed 
downward.  It  is  larger  than  the  corresponding  foramen  of  any  other 
bone. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  commences  to  ossify  about  the  seventh  week 
of  embryonic  life.  The  centre  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  appears 
about  birth,  and  that  for  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  in  the  second 
year.  An  ossific  centre  sometimes  appears  for  the  tibial  tubercle.  The 
inferior  epiphysis  ankyloses  with  the  shaft  about  the  eighteenth  year, 
and  that  of  the  head  about  maturity. 

THE   FIBULA. 

The  fibula '  is  a  slender  bone  nearly  as  long  as  the  tibia,  with  which 
it  articulates  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  is  slightly  bent,  with  the 
convexity  backward  and  outward,  and  its  upper  extremity  or  head 
is  less  advanced  in  position  than  the  lower  extremity.  The  head  ar- 
ticulates with  that  of  the  tibia  behind  and  below  the  outer  tuberosity, 

^  Malleolus  internus  ;  m.  medialis ;  inner  ankle-bone. 

'  Os  perone;  peroneum;  peroneal  bone;  splint-  or  splinter-bone. 
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and  does  not  enter  into  the  tbrmation  of  the  knee-joint.     The  lower 

extremity  articuktes  with  that  of  the  tibia  externaJly.  imd  is  prolonged 

below  it  in  a  conspicuous  procen^s,  the  external  nialleolus,  or  outer 

ankle,  which  eontributea  to  fomi  the  ankle-joiiit. 
The  shaft  of  the  fibula  i»  half  cylindroid  and 

prist matie,  and  prescnlH  three  chief  borders  and 

surfaces.    The  anterior  border,  for  the  most 

part  acutely  prominent  and  obtusely  rounded  in 

front  of  the  head,  descends  from  this  to  the  fore 

part  of  the  external  raalleDlus,     The  external 

border,  least  prominent,  is  obtusely  iTumded 

above,  and  becomes  acute  below.   Commencing 

at  the  out^r  side  of  the  head,  about  the  middle 

of  the  shaft  it  turns  behind  inward  and  de- 
scends to  the  back  of  the  external  malleolus. 

The  internal  border,  for  the  most  part  promi- 
nently acute,  but  especially  along  the  middle  of 
the  shaft,  is  obtusely  rounded  at  the  exti'emities. 
The  internal  surface,  most  flattened  and 
depressed  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is 
crot^ised  very  obliquely  by  the  interosseous 
ridge,*  which  gives  attachment  to  the  in- 
terosseous membrane  extending  between  the 
fibula  and  tibia.  The  ridge  commences  above 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  bor<ler  of 
the  shaft,  and  below  is  continuous  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  internal  border  The  depressed 
surface  behind  the  ridge  above  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  tibial  muscle,  and  the 
narrower  depressed  surface  in  front  and  below 
gives  attachment  to  the  extensors  of  the  toes. 
The  external  surface  of  the  shaft  is  convex^ 
and  at  the  upper  half  is  continuous  with  the 
posterior  surface,  but  is  defined  from  it  below 
by  the  more  prominent  jjortion  of  the  exter- 
nal border.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by 
and  gives  origin  to  the  peronei  muscles.  Its 
lower  extremity  exhibits  a  flattened,  triangular 
space,  which  is  subcutaneous,  and  is  defined  behind  by  a  line  descend- 
ing from  the  anterior  border  to  the  end  of  the  external  malleolus.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  above,  continuous  with  the  external 
surface,  gives  attachment  to  the  soleus  muscle,  and  its  lower  part, 
directed  inward,  gives  origin  to  the  long  hallucal  flexor. 

The  head^  of  the  fibula  is  rounded  quadrate^  and  presents  above 


as 


^13 


Tibia  and  fibula  of  the 
BIGHT  LEcjp  [posterior  view,  i, 
2.  articutar  surfaces  for  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  sepa- 
rnted  by  the  tibittl  sptne:  3, 
Uie  inner  tuberosity:  4,  Mir- 
rate  <^»ceupled  by  the  popliteal 
muscle  defined  by  thi*  prtp- 
litenl  line,  5;  6,  nutrllloiM  fora- 
men ;  7,  surface  €€»Tered  by 
the  flexors  of  the  t<»es ;  «»  in- 
tcmftl  malleolus:  9,  grooves 
for  tendons;  10,  Interoascoua 
ridi^e;  11,  head;  12,  Mubiiuta- 
neoua  surface  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bone;  13.  eittenml 
malleolus;  li,  groove  for  ten- 
dons. 


Criita  inleroiiseti. 


■  Capitulum. 
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an  oval,  flat  facet,  in  the  recent  state  invested  with  cartilage,  for  artic- 
ulating with  the  tibia.  The  border  of  the  head  is  obtusely  rounded  for 
attachment  of  the  tibio-fibular  ligaments,  and  externally  and  behind  it 
is  produced  in  a  conical  eminence,  the  styloid  process,'  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee  and  the  tendon 
of  the  femoral  biceps  muscle. 

The  external  malleolus '  is  longer  and  more  prominent  than  the  in- 
ternal malleolus,  and  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ankle-joint.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  convex  and  subcutaneous,  and  is  continuous  with  the  trian- 
gular space  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft.  Internally,  it  presents  a 
triangular  smooth  facet,  which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  articulates 
with  the  outer  side  of  the  astragalus.  Behind  the  facet  is  a  concave  fossa 
extending  to  the  apex  of  the  malleolus,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  Behind,  the  malleolus  is  marked 
by  a  shallow  groove  for  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles.  Above 
the  malleolus  internally  is  a  roughened  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  tibia ;  sometimes  partially  smooth  and  covered  with  cartilage. 

The  foramen  for  the  principal  medullary  artery  is  situated  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  above  the  middle,  its  canal  being  directed 
upward. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  prominent  at  the  outer  back  part  of  the 
knee ;  the  shaft  is  enveloped  by  muscles,  except  over  the  triangular 
surface  below  extending  on  the  external  malleolus,  which  is  also  promi- 
nently subcutaneous. 

In  the  ossification  of  the  fibula  a  centre  appears  in  the  shaft  in  the 
seventh  week  of  the  foetus ;  rather  later  than  in  the  tibia.  A  centre 
for  a  lower  epiphysis  appears  in  the  second  year  after  birth,  and  an- 
other for  an  upper  epiphysis  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  lower 
epiphysis  ankyloses  with  the  shaft  about  the  twenty-first  year,  and  the 
upper  one  about  the  twenty-fourth  year. 

THE    KNEE-JOINT. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  complicated  articulation  of  the  body, 
and  moves  as  a  hinge-joint.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
those  of  the  femur,  the  tibia,  and  the  patella.  A  continuous  plate  of  car- 
tilage invests  the  condyles  and  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  sepa- 
rate plates  for  each  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
and  of  the  patella.  The  head  of  the  fibula  does  not  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  knee-joint,  though  it  affords  attachment  to  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  latter.  The  surrounding  ligaments  of 
the  knee-joint  are  reinforced  by  a  superficial  fibrous  covering,  derived 
from  the  contiguous  tendons  and  fascia. 

The  function  of  an  anterior  ligament  to  the  knee-joint  is  performed 


'  Processus  styloideus. 

^  M.  extemus ;  m.  lateralis  ;  outer  ankle-bone ;  coronoid  process. 
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by  the  common  tendon  of  the  quadrieepe  extensor  muscle,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella,  thenci?  envelops  this  bone,  except 
its  articular  surface,  and  forms  the  patellar  ligament.*  This  is  a 
strong,  flattened  cylindrical  band,  which  is  composed  fd"  lonii^itutliiial 
fibrous  bundles*  and  descends  from  the  apex 
of  the  patella,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  tibial  tubercle.  Between  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter  and  the  ligament 
there  is  interposed  a  synovial  bursa,  w^hich 
does  Bot  communicate  with  the  knee-joint. 

Interposed  between  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  femoral  condyles  and  those  of 
the  tibia  are  two  fibro-cartilages,  which  are 
named,  from  their  shape,  the  semilunar 
cartilages**  These  are  creseentic,  and  ihin 
away  from  their  exterior  border  to  a  sharp 
interior  edge,  which,  together  with  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaecs,  is  Tree  and 
smooth,  and  conforms  to  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  femur  and  tibia.  Their  thick 
exterior  border  is  attached  to  the  contigu- 
ous part  within  of  the  capsular  and  lateral 
ligaments.  Their  extremities  as.sume  a  dis- 
tinctly fibi-ous  character,  and  are  firmly 
attached  in  the  interval  between  I  he  articu* 

kr  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  and  they  are  conjoined  in  front  by  a  variable 
bandt  the  transverse  Hganient. 

The  external  semilunar  cartilage^  iorms  nearly  a  circle,  and  is 
of  greater  width  than  the  internal  ;  and  its  extremities  are  fixed  in 
front  and  behind  the  tibial  spine,  between  the  ends  of  the  internal 
cartilage.  The  anterior  extremity  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  cru- 
cial ligament,  and  the  posterior  extremity  is  fixed  to  the  inner  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia  in  front  and  behind  the  attachment  of  the  posterior 
cniGial  ligament.  The  external  semilunar  cartilage  externally  is  grooved 
by  the  passage  over  it  of  the  temlnn  of  liie  popliteal  muscle. 

The  internal  semilunar  cartilage,*  nearly  semicircular,  by  its 
anterior,  narrower  exti-emity  is  attached  in  front  of  the  inner  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by  its  posterior  extremity  back  of  the  tibial 
Bpine,  between  the  attachment  of  the  external  cartilage  and  the  pos- 
terior crucial  ligament. 

The  crucial  ligaments  ^  are  two  strong  fibiH^us  cords,  which  cross 


Tnmrs  view  or  the  riokt 
KNEE-jaiNT,  1 ,  tendon«Q  f  the  qu  ml- 
licepfi extensor  mtuicle ;  2,  patella ; 
3,  Ugament  of  the  patella*  or  ten- 
dinous Insertion  of  the  mnscle  JuMt 
mentioned :  4,  capsular  Ifgament; 
5,  6,  Internal  aiiti  extern <U  lateral 
ligaments;  7. superior tiblo-fibular 
Arllcniatien. 


'  Ligatnantum  patella*. 

'  Cjtrtilagine^  semilunares  ;  c.  lunatffi;  c*  faleutie  or  faloiformes  ;  flbro-cartilagefi  j 

menisd.  '  Meniscus  liiteralis. 

*  Meniscus  mediidis.  ^  L.  eruciatA,  mterDsseft,  or  abliqua. 
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each  other  near  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  and  con- 
nect the  femur  and  tibia.  They  are  extended  between  the  sides  of  the 
intercondylar  fossa  of  the  former,  and  the  tibia  in  fi-ont  and  behind  its 
spine. 


Pio.  108. 


The  right  knee-joint,  laid  open  fh>m 
the  front.  1,  articular  surface  of  the  femur ; 
2. 3,  crucial  ligaments ;  4,  insertion  of  the 
anterior  ligament  into  the  tibia:  5,  attach- 
ment of  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the 
femur;  6,  7,  internal  and  external  semi- 
lunar cartilages ;  8,  ligament  of  the  patella 
turned  down,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  synovial 
bursa,  9;  10,  superior  tibio-fibular  articu- 
lation ;  11,  interosseous  membrane. 


Fio.  104. 


Longitudinal  section  op  the  kneb^oimt.   1, 
femur;  2,  tendon  of  the  quadrioepa  extensor;  8, 
patella ;  4,  ligament  of  the  patella ;  5,  tibia ;  6,  syno- 
Yial  bursa;  7,  cushion  of  flit  occupying  the  angular 
interval  between  the  patella  and  head  of  the  tibia : 
•  •••••  refiections  of  the  synovial  membrane; 

8,  pouch  of  this  membrane  extending  upward  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  and 
the  fh>nt  of  the  femur ;  9,  the  outer  alar  fold  of  the 
synovial  membrane ;  10,  suspensory  ligament ;  U, 
crucial  ligament;  12,  posterior  ligament 


The  anterior  crucial  ligament/  the  smaller  one,  is  attached  to  the 
inner  back  part  of  the  external  condyle,  and  descends  outward  and  for- 
ward to  be  attached  to  the  depression  in  front  of  the  tibial  spine. 

The  posterior  crucial  ligament'  is  attached  to  the  outer  fore 
part  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  descends  backward  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  former  ligament,  to  be  attached  behind  the  tibial  spine. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament '  is  a  long  band,  thicker  behind,  and 
is  situated  nearer  the  back  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached  above  to  the 
inner  epicondyle  of  the  femur,  and  below  to  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft 
and  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  for  several  inches.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  *  consists  of  a  short  band  of  fibres, 
reinforcing  the  capsular  ligament,  and  extending  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  outer  epicondyle  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula.  The  tendon  of 
the  popliteal  muscle  passes  beneath  it.     The  accessory  lateral  liga- 


1  External  crucial  ligament ;  1.  cruciatum  anticum. 

'  Internal  crucial  ligament ;  1.  cruc.  posticum  or  medium.' 

>  L.  laterale  internum.  *  L.  laterale  externum  breve. 
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ment '  is  a  strong  rounrl  coitl,  attached  above  to  the  outer  epieondyle 
of  the  femur,  and  below  to  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
It  divider  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  femoral  biceps  into  two  part8. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  in  front  is  mainly  substi- 
tuted by  the  tendon  of  the  quadriuepfi  extenaorj  together  with  the 
patella  and  its  ligament.  In  the  intervals  of  these  and  the  lateral 
ligaments  it  is  thin,  and  is  formed  by  membranous  offsets*  from  the 
tendon  of  the  quadrieepi^,  which  extend  downward  and  backward,  to 
be  attached  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  semilunar  eartilages,  the 
lateral  ligaments,  and  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  filtulu.  These  lateral 
oifset:*  are  intimately  blended  with  the  investing  femoral  fascia.  The 
inner  offset  is  continuous  with  the  edge  of  the  patellar  hgament;  but 
the  outer  offset  passes  behind  the  ligament,  to  be  attached  to  the  head 
of  the  tibia. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  usually  described  as 
(lietirjct  under  the  name  of  the  posterior  ligament/  is  a  strong  mem- 
branous intertexture  enclosing  the  back  of  the  joint  in  the  interval  of 
the  lateral  ligaments.  It  is  connected  to  the  femur  above  the  condyles 
and  intercondylar  fossa,  and  below  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  semilunar  cartilages.  It  is  reinforced  by  a 
strong  fasciculus  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus 
muscle,  proceeding  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  cap- 
sule covering  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

The  iDter\'al  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee-joint,  between  the  bead  of 
the  tibia  and  the  patellar  ligament,  is  occupied  by  a  cushion  of  con- 
nective and  adipose  tissue.  From  this  a  narrow  fibrous  bandj  the 
suspensory  ligament/  proceeds  upward  and  backward,  to  be  fixed 
to  the  fui"e  part  of  the  intercondylar  Ibssa. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tent and  complexity.  Excepting  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
it  invests  all  parts  of  the  cavity^  including  the  crucial  ligaments  and 
demilunar  cartilages.  From  the  capsular  ligament  behind  it  is  reflected 
upon  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  with  them  forms  a  partial  partition, 
fteparating  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  latter,  in  front,  it  forms  a  large,  loosely-attached  pouch,  which,  in 
the  extended  condition  of  the  leg,  reaches  seveml  inches  above  the 
patella  and  femoral  trochlea,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  ex- 
tenm>r,  on  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  pouch,  being  attached  by  con* 
nective  tissue  to  the  contiguous  structures,  is  drawn  down  in  the  flexion 
of  the  leg.  The  subcrureus  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  pouch.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  joint  the  synovial  membrane  does  not  extend  below 

^  L,  kleralH  ctxKjmutn  longuni  \  1.  ftccessorium  lateral©. 
'  L.  piitelliire  lal4«rale  et  mt^diale. 
■  L,  posticuin  Winslowi  ;  L  popHteum  or  obliqimtiu 

*  L.  mucosum  or  luiippfium  ;  I.  suspensorium  uiarsupii ;  L  plicie  ajDOV.  patellarij. 
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the  level  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  In  this 
position  in  front  it  invests  the  connective-tissue  cushion  and  its  suspen- 
sory ligament.  From  this  the  membrane  is  reflected  on  each  side  in  a 
pair  of  conspicuous  falcate  and  irrogularly-^nged  processes,  the  alar 
folds  ,^  which  extend  upward  on  the  capsular  ligament  at  the  sides 
of  the  patella,  sometimes  encircling  it.  Frequently  a  pair  of  semilunar 
folds  extend  from  the  same  point  horizontally  to  the  sides  of  the  joint. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  knee-cushion  and  the  pouch  above  the  femoral 
trochlea  are  more  or  less  conspicuously  villous,  and  often  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  From  the  back  of  the  joint  the  synovial  membrane  ex- 
tends into  a  groove  between  the  external  tuben^ity  of  the  tibia  and 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle,  which  occupies  the  groove. 

The  ordinary  motion  of  the  knee-joint  is  hinge-like,  as  in  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  leg.  In  the  flexed  or  partially-flexed  condition 
of  the  leg  the  joint  allows  of  some  rotation,  inwardly  through  the 
action  of  the  popliteal  muscle,  outwardly  by  the  femoral  biceps.  The 
semilunar  cartilages  adjust  the  inequalities  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  and 
facilitate  the  movements  between  these  bones.  Incidentally  they  are 
of  service  in  moderating  the  jar  produced  in  jumping  or  falling  on  the 
feet.  The  crucial  ligaments,  while  firmly  uniting  the  femur  and  tibia, 
serve  also  to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  bones  in  different  directions. 
The  patella  gives  leverage  to  the  quadriceps  muscle  in  its  action  on  the 
tibia,  and  further  protects  the  knee-joint.  In  extreme  extension  of  the 
leg,  the  fore  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  is  in  contact  with  the 
semilunar  cartilages  and  head  of  the  tibia ;  in  extreme  flexion,  the  back 
part.  In  the  act  of  flexion  the  tibia  and  semilunar  cartilages  together 
glide  back  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  In  extension,  the  patellar 
ligament  and  posterior  crucial  ligament  are  relaxed,  while  the  other 
chief  ligaments  are  rendered  tense ;  in  flexion,  the  former  are  put  on 
the  stretch,  and  the  latter  are  relaxed. 

ARTICULATIONS  OP  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  are  articulated  together  almost  immovably, 
are  connected  at  the  extremities  by  synovial  joints,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate position  by  an  interosseous  membrane,  which  also  serves  to  give 
attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

The  upper  tibio-fibular  articulation  *  is  formed  between  the  flat- 
tened, oval  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament,  re- 
inforced by  oblique  bands,  which  are  the  upper  anterior  and  poste- 
rior tibio-fibular  ligaments.'    The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint 


1  Alar  ligaments  ;  Ug.  alaria  externum  and  internum  or  minus  and  majus ;  pro- 
cessus aliformes  marsupium  patellars.  *  Superior  peroneo-tibial  articulation. 
'  L.  capituli  flbulse  ant.  et  post. 
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usually  communicates  with  that  of  the  knee-joint,  thmugh  the  groove 
for  the  popliteal  tendon,  above  iind  behind  the  head  of  the  tibuhi. 

The  lower  tibio-fibular  articulation'  is  fonni^d  between  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  tibula.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
bones,  for  the  most  |mrt  rotio-hened,  are  connected  by  short  intervening 
tibres,  which  form  the  interosseous  ligament.  They  are  smooth  at 
their  lower  border,  and  invested  with  cartilage  continuous  with  that 
of  the  ankle-joint,  iStrong  flat  bands  descehd  obliquely  from  the  emi* 
nences  in  front  and  behind  the  tibia  to  the  external  inalleolu?*,  furniing 
the  lower  anterior  and  posterior  tibio-fibular  ligaments,^  The 
latter  is  much  stronger  than  the  frn-nier,  tiud  is  inserted  into  the  fossa 
within  the  malleolns,  as  well  as  inio  its  luu-k  part.  The  synovial  cavity 
of  the  joint  a&ctends  as  a  nari-ow  cleft  from  the  ankle-joint  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  interosseous  ligament. 

The  interosseous  membrane  *  is  a  strong,  bluish-white  aponeu- 
rosis, extended  between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  tihia  and  tihula, 
and  is  composed  mainly  of  parallel  fibres,  descending  oblique ly  froui 
the  tihia  to  the  fibula,  a  few  crossing  in  the  opposite  dii'cction.  At  its 
upper  pai*t  is  a  large  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels,  and  its  lower  part  is  continuous  with  the  interosseous* 
ligament  of  the  coiTCsponding  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

THE  FOOT. 

The  foot  consists  of  three  divisions :  the  tarsua,  the  metatai^us,  and 
five  digits. 

THE   TARSUS. 

The  tarsus  forms  the  back  part  of  the  foot  and  the  instep^  and  con- 
eists  fjf  seven  honeSj — ^the  astragalus,  calcaneum,  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and 
three  euneifonn  bones. 

The  astragalus,  or  ankle -bone/  is  the  uppermost  bone  of  the 
tarsus,  the  second  in  size,  ami  the  only  one  of  the  foot  which  articu- 
lates with  the  bones  of  the  leg.  It  rests  beneath  on  the  calcaneum,  and 
articulates  in  front  with  the  scaphoid  bone.  Its  long  axis  is  fore  and 
'itt,  and  it  is  of  less  height  than  transverse  breadth.  Its  posterior 
portJon,  or  body,  is  irregularly  quadrate,  and  is  embraced  above  and 
at  the  sides  by  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with  which  it  Ibrms  the  ankle-joint. 
The  upper  articular  surface,  for  the  tibia,  is  fore  and  aft  convex  and 
feebly  grooved,  and  is  transvei*sely  nearly  straight.  Articular  sur- 
faces also  extend  downward  upon  the  sides  for  the  malleoli,  the  depth 
on  the  outer  side   being  more   than   double  that  on   the  inner  side. 

'  Inferior  peronco-tibml  artieukUlon. 

'  L.  inidlixdi  lateralis,  nBtf  rior  and  posterior. 

'  MembraKii  intero&fieii;   litrufnenUiru  intcrosseum. 

«  Tiilu5  J  m  tehsera  tir  balbta  ;  aling-bcme;  huckle-bone. 
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Beneath  the  body  is  an  articular  surface  for  the  calcaneum,  concaTe 
obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  outward,  and  nearly  straight  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  advance  of  the  body  a  conspicuous  pro- 
cess is  the  head,  which  is  separated  from 
the  former  by  a  somewhat  narrowed  and 
roughened  portion,  the  neck.  The  front 
of  the  head  presents  a  convex  articular  sur- 
face for  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  continuous 
with  it  beneath  is  a  narrower  articular  facet 
for  the  sustentaele  of  the  calcaneum.  Be- 
neath the  body  a  groove,*  widening  out- 
wardly in  a  fossa,  separates  the  two  calca- 
nean  articular  surfaces,  and  accommodates 
the  intertarsal  ligament,  which  connects 
the  astragalus  with  the  calcaneum.  The 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body  forms  a 
transverse  ridge,  which  is  grooved  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  hallucal 
flexor.  The  inner  side  of  the  body,  extend- 
ing forward  and  upward  on  the  head,  ex- 
hibits a  roughened  porous  surface  for  liga- 
mentous attachment. 

The  calcaneum,  or  heel-bone,'  the 
largest  bono  of  the  tarsus,  forms  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  foot,  at  its  fore  part 
above  supports  the  astragalus,  and  in  ftt)nt 
articulates  with  the  cuboid  bone.  It  is  irreg- 
ularly oblong,  with  its  long  axis  fore  and 
aft,  and  its  depth,  for  the  most  part,  greater 
than  its  width. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  bone  forms  its  tuberosity,'  which  projects 
behind  the  ankle-joint  and  forms  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  The 
tuberosity  is  laterally  compressed,  cylindroid  and  quadrilateral,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  thickened  convex  knob,  which  is  roughened  below  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  while  it  is  sloped  off  above  and 
smooth  for  the  reception  of  a  bursa  intervening  between  the  tendon 
and  the  bone.  Beneath,  the  tuberosity  is  produced  into  a  pair  of  emi- 
nences, the  internal  and  external  tubercles,*  of  which  the  former  is 
much  larger  than  the  latter.  The  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  is  nar- 
rowest, is  convex  transversely,  and  concave  fore  and  aft,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  interval  between  the  ankle-joint  and  the  Achilles 
tendon. 

The  calcaneum  above,  in  advance  of  its  tubei'osity,  presents  a  large 


DOB&A.I.  SURFACE  OF  THE  BIOHT 

FOOT.  1,  body  of  the  astragalus; 
2,  its  head ;  3.  calcaneum ;  4,  sca- 
phoid bone :  5,  6, 7,  ento-,  meso-, 
and  ectocuneiform  bones;  8,  cu- 
boid bone:  9,  metatarsal  bones; 
10, 11,  phalanges  of  the  great  toe; 
12, 18,  14,  phalanges  of  the  other 
toes. 


1  Sulcus  tali ;  8.  interarticularis. 
•  Tuberositas ;  tuber  calcis. 


'  Os  cnlois  ;  calcaneus ;  calcar  pedis. 
♦  Tuberosities. 
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fossa  partially  renting  on  a  process,  tho  sustentacle,*  which  overhangs 
the  inner  aide  of  the  bone.  The  fossa  t^xhibitB  two  arltciilur  facets, 
separated  by  a  roughened  tract,  which  descends  obliquely  on  the 
sustontacle  and  widens  on  the  tore  part 
of  the  bone*  The  posterior  larger  facet 
slopes  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward,  is  convex  in 
its  descent,  and  nearly  flat  tranj^versely, 
and  artienlates  with  the  under  part  of  the 
body  of  the  astragalus.  The  anterior 
facet,  longer  and  much  narrower,  slopes 
in  the  same  direction  on  the  sustentaclo, 
k  concave  in  its  descent  and  flat  trans- 
versely, and  articulates  with  the  under 
part  of  the  bead  of  the  astragalus.  The 
tract*  separating  the  facets  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  astragalus,  and  aceora- 
modates  the  strong  intertarsal  ligament 
oon  nee  ting  the  two  bones. 

The  anterior  exti'craity  of  the  calea- 
mnm  in  front  presents  a  vertical,  trilat- 
eral facet,  which  articulates  with  the 
cuboid  bone.  It  is  concave  from  above 
downward,  and  convex  transversely. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  calcaneum 
forms  an  uneven  vertical  plane,  whiehj 
for  the  most  part,  is  subcutaneous.  The 
inner  surface,  less  of  a  plane  vertically 
than  the  former,  between  the  tuberosity 
and  the  sustentacie,  forms  a  deep  con- 
cavity/ which  is  directed  obliquely  duvvn- 
ward  and  forward,  and  accommodates  the 

flexor  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  their  course  from  the  hack  of  the 
leg  to  the  sole.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  concavit3\  beneath  the  sus- 
tentacie, is  a  curved  groove,  whieh  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the 
long  hallucal  flexor. 

The  inferior  part  of  the  calcaneum  forms  a  thick,  transversely  con- 
vex ridge,  which  converges  fVom  the  tubercles  beneath  the  tuberosity 
to  an  anterior  tubercle,  wdiich  gives  attachment  to  the  long  plantar 
ligament. 

The  scaphoid  bone  ^  occupies  the  inner  part  of  the  tarsus  in  front 
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Uy  of  the  cAleaneum :  2^  outer  fac© 
of  the  game;  3,  groove  fiir  the  tendon 
of  the  lonier  hnUuc&l  flexor ;  4.  head 
of  ihe  ajitmgahis;  5.  scaphoid  hone; 
6.  Its  tuberosUy;  7,  8^  9,  eoto*,  meso*. 
mid  ectocuiielfomi  bones;  W,  cuboid 
bone:  XI,  Jts  grpove  for  the  tetidon 
of  ihe  long  pemiieal  muscle ;  12, 
metuitareiil  bones;  13,  first  row  of 
phai Binges ;  14,  scet>nd  row ;  15,  third 
row ;  16«  last  pbalanx  of  the  great 
toe. 


•  Sustentaculum  tali ;  procerus  kteraMa  ;  lateral  or  leaser  pTOcess. 

'  Greater  process. 

'  Sulcus  cttlctinei ;  b.  inleriiFticiilans- 

^  SinuoAity.        ^  Ob  scaphoideum  or  scaplioides ;  os  naviculare ;  tiavieular  bone. 
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of  the  astragalus  and  with  the  cuneiform  bones  in  fVont  of  it.  It  is 
transversely  ovoid  in  outline,  with  a  posterior,  elliptical  concave  artic; 
ular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  a  convex  articular  sur- 
face in  front  divided  into  three  facets  for  the  cuneiform  bones.  The 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  roughened  for  ligamentous  attachment. 
The  outer  extremity,  usually  roughened  for  attachment  to  the  adjacent 
cuboid  bone,  occasionally,  also,  exhibits  a  small  facet  for  articulating 
with  the  latter.  The  inner  extremity  is  formed  by  a  thickened  tuber- 
osity, which  is  directed  downward,  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle. 

The  cuboid  bone  *  occupies  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  tarsus,  ex- 
ternally to  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  and  in  advance  of  the 
calcaneum.  Behind,  it  presents  a  vertical,  trilateral  articular  surface 
for  the  latter,  and  in  front  another,  divided  into  two  facets  for  the  outer 
two  metatarsal  bones.  The  inner  surface  is  broad  and  uneven,  and  at 
its  upper  middle  portion  presents  an  articular  facet  for  the  ectocunei- 
form  bone.  The  remaining  roughened  portion  of  the  surface  gives 
attachment  to  interosseous  ligaments.  Sometimes  its  upper  portion 
presents  a  small  facet  for  articulation  with  the  scaphoid  bone.  The 
upper  surface  forms  a  roughened  plane  inclining  downward,  forward, 
and  outward.  The  inferior  surface,  broad  and  uneven,  is  crossed 
obliquely  from  without  inward  and  forward  by  a  ridge-like  tuber- 
osity,* which  is  more  prominent  and  smooth  at  the  outer  extremity. 
In  advance  of  the  tuberosity  is  a  groove,'  which  accommodates  the 
tendon  of  the  long  peroneal  muscle,  while  a  patella-like  thickening 
of  the  tendon  plays  on  the  smooth  prominence  of  the  tuberosity.  Be- 
hind the  tubercle  the  surface  is  depressed,  and  gives  attachment  to  liga- 
ments. The  outer  shortest  border  of  the  bone  presents  a  notch,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  the  groove  beneath. 

The  cuneiform  bones,  named  from  their  wedge  shape,  form  a 
transverse  row  at  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  tarsus,  in  which  they 
occupy  the  most  advanced  position,  and  articulate  with  the  inner  four 
tnetatarsal  bones.  Their  upper  surface,  roughened  planes,  contributes 
to  form  the  convex  back  of  the  instep.  Their  posterior  border  forms 
a  transverse  curved  line ;  their  anterior  border  an  irregular  line,  most 
forward  with  the  entocuneiform  and  least  with  the  mesocuneiform 
bone. 

The  entocuneiform  bone,*  the  largest  of  the  series,  is  the  most 
advanced  in  position  of  the  tarsal  bones.  The  narrow  border  of  the 
wedge  is  directed  upward,  and  the  base  downward,  where  it  forms  a 
thick,  convex  tuberosity,  which  is  situated  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
tarsus  and  gives  insertion  to  the  tendons  of  the  tibial  muscles.     The 

*  Os  cuboideum  or  cuboides. 

»  Tuberositas  cuboidei.  *  Sulcus  peronei. 

*  Internal  cuneiform  bone ;  os  cuneiforme  internum  or  primum. 
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upper  surface  looks  inwardly,  and  the  lower  surface  is  directed  out- 
wardly in  the  sole.  The  posterior  surface  presents  a  trilateral  concave 
facet,  which  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone ;  the  anterior  surface  a 
large  reniform  facet,  convex  from  above  downward  and  nearly  straight 
transversely,  for  articulating  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  sur- 
face just  beneath  the  upper  outer  border  exhibits  an  elliptical  articular 
facet  divided  into  two  portions  for  the  mesocuneifomi  and  second  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

The  mesocuneiform  bone,*  the  smallest  of  the  series  and  less 
advanced  in  position,  has  its  nearly  square  base  upward,  and  its  narrow 
border  downward  in  the  sole.  The  opposite  sides  are  uneven,  and 
exhibit  smooth  facets  above  for  articulation  with  the  contiguous  cunei- 
form bones.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  exhibit  triangular 
vertical  facets  for  articulation  behind  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  in 
front  with  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 

The  ectocuneiform  bone'  resembles  the  former  in  shape  and 
rdative  position  of  the  wedge.  Its  base  above  presents  an  oblong 
rectangular  plane,  and  the  lower  naiTow  border  of  the  bone  forms  in 
the  sole  a  thick  fore  and  aft  ridge  for  tendinous  and  ligamentous  attach- 
ment. Behind,  the  bone  presents  a  quadrate,  vertical  articular  surface 
for  the  scaphoid  bone.  A  similar  surface  in  front  articulates  with  the 
third  metatarsal  bone,  and  is  continuous  at  the  upper  angles  laterally 
with  small  facets  for  the  adjoining  metatarsal  bones.  The  lateral  sur- 
faces of  the  bone  are  broad,  uneven  planes,  which  present  an  articular 
facet  at  their  upper  back  portion  for  the  contiguous  cuboid  and  meso- 
cuneiform bones. 

THE  METATARSUS. 

The  five  bones  of  the  metatarsus  are  arranged  in  a  row  parallel 
with  one  another,  and  are  distinguished  by  number  according  to  their 
])osition  from  within  outward.  They  have  the  same  general  construc- 
tion as  the  metacaii)al  bones,  with  a  trilateral  shaft,  in  each  case  a  dif- 
ferent base,  and  a  quadrate  hemisphcroidal  head,  impressed  at  the  sides 
hy  the  attachment  of  lateral  ligaments. 

The  first  melatai^sal  bone,  shorter  than  the  others,  is  much  more 
thick  or  robust.  It  extends  farthest  forward,  but  not  so  far  back  as 
the  othei-s.  It  is  much  longer  and  thicker  than  the  corres])onding 
metacarpal  bone.  Its  shaft  is  trihiteral  cylindroid,  and  is  less  com- 
l»resse<l  laterally  than  in  the  other  metatarsals.  lis  most  ])rominent 
honiei*s  are  below,  external  and  internal.  The  u])per  and  outer  surfaces 
an'  transversely  convex  and  more  eontinucms;  the  lower  surface  is  more 
tlatiene<l  and  inclines  inwardly.  The  base  forms  the  larger  extremity, 
is  vertically  oval,  and  ])resents  behind  a  reniform,  somewhat  concave. 


*  Middle  cunoirurm  bono;  ds  c'un«*if«)rruo  niodium  or  .«socundum. 
'  Ext«*rnul  cun.  bon«? ;  os  ciin.  i».\t«'rnuin  or  tcrtiuin. 
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articular  Burfaoo  for  the  cntdcuiioiforni  bone.  Its  lower  extremity 
outwanily  is  jjroduced  ii»  a  tuberosity,  which  receiven  the  inKertion  of 
the  teiuiou  of  the  lon^r  peroneal  muscle.  The  head  is  square  hemi- 
spherical, with  its  convex  articular  surface  in  fi-ont  for  the  fii*Ht  phalanx. 
Below,  the  articular  surface  presents  a  median  ndge,  and  on  each  side 
a  prolongation  i^or  the  play  of  the  sesamoid  bones. 

The  remaining  four  metatai*sal  bones,  larger  and  of  much  more 
slender  proportions  than  the  tii'st  one,  are  also  more  nearly  like  one  an- 
other. They  slightly  and  successively  decrease  in  length,  and  extend 
farther  back,  but  not  so  far  forward  as  the  fii*st  one.  In  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bones,  they  are  of  moi-e  nearly  the 
same  length,  more  slender,  and  have  the  shaft  moi-e  tapering,  and  ending 
in  a  smaller,  laterally  comprcssed  head.  They  are  thickest  at  the  base, 
and  the  shaft  narrows  forwaixl  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  head. 
The  more  prominent  bordcre  of  the  uhatl  are  above  and  below,  and 
the  lateral  surfaces  are  flattened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inter- 
osseous muscles.  The  base  is  larger  than  the  head,  and  deepest  verti- 
cally except  in  the  last  one,  in  which  the  greater  diameter  is  trans- 
verse. Beneath,  it  is  produced  in  a  i*oughened  tubercle  for  ligamen- 
tous attachment.  The  head  is  quadrate,  deeper  than  wide,  and  with  a 
convex  articular  surface  notched  beneath. 

The  second  and  thinl  metatarsals  are  more  nearly  alike  than  they 
are  to  the  succeeding  ones,  which  also  more  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
The  base  is  unlike  in  all,  but  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  the  same,  except 
that  in  the  former  two  the  shall  is  more  uniform,  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
more  spread  outwardly  appmaching  the  base. 

The  second  metatarsal  has  a  triangular  base,  with  an  articular  facet 
behind  foi-  the  mesocunciform  bone,  another  at  the  upper  angle  on 
the  inner  side  for  the  entocuneiform  bone,  and  a  pair  on  the  outer 
side,  each  usually  subdivided,  for  articulating  with  the  contiguous 
borders  of  the  ectocuneiform  and  third  metatawal  bones. 

The  third  metatawal  has  a  more  quadrate  base,  with  a  large  facet 
behind  for  the  ectocuneiform  bone,  and  usually  two  small  ones  on  the 
inner  side,  and  a  considenible  one  on  the  outer  side,  for  the  contiguous 
metatai-sals. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  also  has  a  quadrate  base,  with  a  facet  behind 
for  the  cuboid  bone,  and  lateml  ones  nearly  as  large,  the  inner  for  the 
ectocuneiform  and  thii*d  mctatai'sal,  and  the  outer  for  the  last  meta- 
tai'sal. 

The  fifth  metatarsal  has  a  transversely  ovoid  base,  with  the  narrow 
extremity  produced  in  a  roughened  tuberosity,  which  is  directed  out- 
ward and  upward,  and  affords  insertion  to  the  short  peroneal  tendon. 
Internal  to  the  tuberosity  is  a  flat  facet  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid 
bone,  and  continuous  with  it  on  the  inner  side  another  facet  for  the 
contiguous  metatarsal  bone. 
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THE  DIGITS. 

The  di<2^its  of  the  foot  are  constructed  like  those  of  the  hand,  the 
first  one  of  two  phahinires,  with  a  pair  of  sesanioid  bones,  tlie  others 
each  of  three  phalanges.  The  digits  of  the  foot,  or  toes,  are  distin- 
guished by  number  in  succession.  The  phalanges  in  gei»enil  conform 
to  those  of  the  hand,  but  are  less  well  developed. 

The  phalanges  of  the  first  or  great  toe,  or  hallux,  differ  but 
slightly  in  length  from  those  of  the  thumb,  but  ai-e  otherwise  of  much 
more  robust  proportion.  The  phalanges  of  the  other  toes  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  fingers.  Those  of  the  first  row  have  their 
shaft  of  less  proportionate  width  to  their  depth,  so  that  they  appear 
more  narrowed  between  the  extremities.  In  the  succeeding  n)ws  the 
shaft  of  the  phalanges  is  generally  so  little  produced  as  to  appear 
but  little  more  than  a  constriction  between  the  extremities.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  outer  two  toes;  and  sometimes  in  the  fifth, 
or  little  toe,  the  two  phalanges  are  ankylosed. 

The  sesamoid  bones  consist  of  a  pair  of  little  oval  bones,  which 
are  placed  beneath  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  with  which 
they  articulate,  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe.  They  are  embedded  in  the  tendons  of  the  short  hallucal 
flexor,  but  their  articular  surface  is  invested  with  cartilage.  Occasion- 
ally smaller  sesamoid  bones  are  found  in  a  corresponding  position  of 
the  other  toes.  They  also  occur  in  other  positicms  in  the  tendons. 
Thus,  not  unfrequently  one  is  found  in  the  long  peroneal  tendon  w^here 
it  j)lays  ovi-r  the  tuberosity  of  the  cuboid  bone,  and  another  in  the 
tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle  near  its  insertion. 

THE  FOOT. 

The  foot  is  placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  with  which  it  articu- 
lates at  the  posterior  third  to  form  the  ankle-joint,  and  thence  projects 
hvhind  to  form  the  heel.  It  is  narrowest  in  the  latter  ])<)siti()n,  highest 
at  the  ankle-joint,  and  thence  spreads  laterally  and  slants  off  to  the 
toes. 

The  dorsum,  or  back  of  the  foot,  is  convex,  and  inclines  chiefly 
forward  and  outward  from  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  or  instep,  whicii 
corresponds  with  the  fore  ])art  of  the  tarsus.  The  plantar  surface, 
or  sole,  extends  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  foot,  and  is  con- 
cave or  arched.  The  extremities  of  the  arch  aiid  its  outer  ])art,  formed 
successively  by  the  calcaneum,  cuboid,  last  metatai"sal  bone,  and  pha- 
langes, nearly  reach  a  level,  or  rest  on  the  ground.  The  inner  ])art  of  the 
arch  is  open,  and  forms  the  hollow  of  the  foot.  A  large,  irregular, 
funnel-like  passage,  the  tarsal  sinus,  travei*ses  the  taivus  from  the 
outer  si<le  inward  ar»d  backward,  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum. 
Its  fore  pai-t  c<mimunicates,  betweeii  the  two  latter  and  the  sca])hoid 
and  cuboid  bones,  with  the  sole.     It  is  occupied  by  the  intertai'sal  liga- 
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articular  Rurfaco  for  the  eiitoeuiioiforni  bone.  Its  lower  extremity 
outwardly  is  jinxiuced  in  a  tuberosity,  which  ivceives  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  lon^  peroneal  muscle.  The  head  is  square  hemi- 
spherical,  with  its  convex  articular  surface  in  fi-ont  for  the  fii-st  phalanx. 
Below,  the  articular  surface  presents  a  median  ridge,  and  on  each  side 
a  proIon<^ation  for  the  play  of  tiio  sesamoid  boneB. 

The  roniaininjjj  four  metatai*sai  bones,  larger  and  of  much  more 
slender  proportions  than  the  tii*st  one,  are  also  more  nearly  like  one  an- 
other. They  sliu:htly  and  successively  decrease  in  length,  and  extend 
farther  back,  but  not  so  far  forward  as  the  tii*st  one.  In  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  metacarpal  l)ones,  they  ai-e  of  more  nearly  the 
same  length,  more  slender,  and  have  the  shaft  more  tapering,  and  ending 
in  a  smaller,  laterally  compi-essed  head.  They  are  thickest  at  the  base, 
and  the  shafY  narrows  forwaixl  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  head. 
The  more  prominent  bordere  of  the  shatY  are  above  and  below,  and 
the  lateral  surfaces  are  flattened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inter- 
osseous muscles.  The  base  is  larger  than  the  head,  and  deepest  verti- 
cally except  in  the  last  one,  in  which  the  greater  diameter  is  trans- 
verse. Beneath,  it  is  produced  in  a  roughened  tubercle  for  ligamen- 
tous attachment.  The  head  is  quadrate,  deeper  than  wide,  and  with  a 
convex  articular  surface  notched  beneath. 

The  second  and  third  metatarsals  are  more  nearly  alike  than  they 
are  to  the  succeeding  ones,  which  also  more  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
The  base  is  unlike  in  all,  but  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  the  same,  except 
that  in  the  former  two  the  shaft  is  more  uniform,  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
more  spread  outwanily  ap])roaching  the  base. 

The  second  metatarsal  has  a  triangular  base,  with  an  articular  facet 
behind  for  the  mesocnineiform  bone,  another  at  the  upper  angle  on 
the  inner  side  lor  the  entocuneiform  bone,  and  a  pair  on  the  outer 
side,  each  usually  subdivided,  for  articulating  with  the  contiguous 
borders  of  the  ectocuneiform  and  thinl  metatarsal  bones. 

The  third  metatarsal  has  a  more  quadrate  base,  with  a  large  facet 
behind  for  the  ectocuneiform  bone,  and  usually  two  small  ones  on  the 
inner  side,  and  a  considerable  one  on  the  outer  side,  for  the  contiguous 
metatai>ials. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  also  has  a  quadrate  base,  with  a  facet  behind 
for  the  cuboid  bone,  and  lateral  ones  nearly  as  large,  the  inner  for  the 
ectocuneiform  and  third  metatarsal,  and  the  outer  for  the  last  nietn- 
tiii'sal. 

The  fifth  metatarsal  has  a  transversely  ovoid  base,  with  the  narrow 
extremity  produced  in  a  roughened  tuberosity,  which  is  directed  out- 
ward and  upward,  and  affords  insertion  to  the  short  peroneal  tendon. 
Internal  to  the  tuberosity  is  a  flat  facet  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid 
bone,  and  continuous  with  it  on  the  inner  side  another  facet  for  the 
contiguous  metatarsal  bone. 
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mcnt.  A  large  interval  in  the  sole,  between  the  sustentacie  of  the 
caloaneum  and  the  seaplioid,  leaves  exposed  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  is  closed  by  the 
inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

OSSIFICATION   OF  THE   BONES   OF  THE   FOOT. 

In  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  the  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation make  their  appearance  at  different  periods.  A  centre  appears  in 
the  calcaneum  about  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life,  and  one  appears 
for  an  epiphysis  to  the  extremity  of  the  tuberosity  not  until  about  the 
ninth  year  subsequently.  A  centre  for  the  astragalus  appears  about 
the  seventh  month;  one  for  the  cuboid  about  the  time  of  birth;  for 
the  ectocuneiform  in  the  first  year;  for  the  entocunciform  in  the  thii-d 
year;  and  for  the  mesocuneiform  and  scaphoid  about  the  fourth  year. 
The  epiphysis  of  the  calcaneum  coalesces  about  the  sixteenth  year. 
The  metatai*sals  and  phalanges  accord  in  their  develoi)mont  with  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  hand,  though  the  ossification  and  coales- 
cence of  epiphyses  may  occur  a  little  later. 

ANKLE-JOINT. 

The  ankle-joint/  or  ankle,  is  formed  by  the  distal  ends. of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  embracing  the  upper  and  lat<3ral  articular  surfaces  of 
the  body  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  a  hinge-joint,  which  only  permits  of 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  f<K)t  on  the  leg.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  cap- 
sular ligameiit,  reinforced  by  strong  lateral  ligaments*. 

Fig.  lOS. 


External  VIEW  of  the  iiujiit  axki.e-joint. 
1,  tibia :  2,  external  malleolus  of  the  fibula;  3, 
ofitrajfAliis ;  4.  caleaneuin  ;  0,  cuboid  bone ;  G, 
7,8,  three  bands  of  the  external  hiteral  liga- 
lueiit;  9,  front  of  the  capsular  ligament. 


Internal  view  of  the  anklk-vJoint.  1,  In- 
ternal malleolus  of  the  tibia;  2,  astragalus;  R. 
calcaneum :  4,  Kcuphoidlxine ;  n,  intemnlcunei- 
forni  ]M>ne ;  6,  internal  lalenil  li|];ament;  7,  cap- 
sular ligament ;  S,  Achilles  tendon. 


The  fore])art*  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  a  broad,  thin  membrane, 
attached  above  to  the  lip  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  below  to  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.     It  is  loose  in  the 


*  Articulatio  jkhIIs  ;  a.  Uihwrunilis. 


'  Anterior  or  tibio-tanal  ligament 
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flexed  condition  of  the  foot,  and  is  rendered  tense  when  this  is  ex- 
tended. It  i^  greatly  Btreng^llu^ned  by  tlie  tendons  of  the  dii^ital  exten- 
sors^ the  anterior  tibial  and  third  peroneal  muf^elei*,  whieh  lie  in  front 
of  it*  The  back  part*  of  the  ligament  is  a  short  membrane  extending 
between  the  contiguous  bonlei^s  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  tibnla 
above  and  the  ridge  of  the  ustragahts  below. 

The  mtcrnal  lateral  ligament*  is  a 
strong,  triangular,  menibranouH  bund,  the 
fibres  of  which  descend  and  radiate  fi-om 
the  border  of  the  internal  malleolus  (o  the 
inner  side  of  the  astragalus,  the  sustentaele 
of  the  calcanenra,  and  the  scaphoid  bone. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  tendons  of  the  posto- 
riop  tibial  and  long  digital  tlexor  muscles. 

The  external  lateral  ligament*  con- 
sists  of  ihreu  widely-divergent  bands,* 
which  proceed  from  the  apex  and  fossa 
of  the  external  malleolu!^:  one  in  advance 
to  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  the  second 
behind  to  the  posterior  ridge  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  third  obliquely  downward  and 
backward  to  the  outer  side  of  the  calea* 
neum  near  its  middle. 

The    synovial    membrane,    besides    in- 
vesting the  ankle-joint  in  the  ysual  manner^  gives  an  offset  to  the  in- 
ferior tibio-fibular  articulation. 


POOTERtOR  VIKW  OF  THE  iSFFIRtO* 

ttiteitieKOtu  membrane;  2,  S,  two 
bands  of  the  pontedor  tlbio-fl))ular 
Ugament;  4,  Uiiernml  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  ftiikle-Joiiit;  5.  6,  poa- 
tcdor  an 4  in kl file  bands  uf  ihe  ex- 
tcmal  lutcral  ligament ;  7,  capanlar 
ligament  of  tka  ankle-Jtiliil:  %,  c&l- 
caiiQum. 


I 


AKTICULATIONS  OF  THE  TAKSUS. 

The  astragalus  forms  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus  two  distinct  joints, 
Boparated  by  the  intertarsal  ligament,  and  distinguished  from  the  bones 
which  enter  into  their  tV^rmation,  as  the  astragalo<-alcanean  and  as- 
tragal o-calcaneo-scap  ho  id  articulations.  Each  formu  a  distinct  synovial 
cavity. 

The  intertarsal  ligament*  forms  a  broad,  thick  partition  occu- 
pying the  tarsal  sinuw,  und  consists  of  fibn:>us  bandies,  which  extend 
between  the  contiguous  grooves  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  and 
connect  the  two  bones  firmly  together. 

The  astragalo-caleanean  articulation/  sitnated  behind  the  in- 
tertarsal ligament,  is  formed  by  the  concave  articular  facet  of  the  body 
of  the  astragalus  and  the  convex  facet  of  the  calcaneum  below  and 
behind.     From  the  position  of  the  intertarsal  ligament  in  front  it  is 


^  Poaterior  li^ment.  *  Internal  lateral  ar  deltoid  Itg. ;  1.  calennecKtibiale. 

■  External  iat<?r»l  1.  '  L.  fibulnre  tttli  nnt,,  pa-it,,  et  onk-anei. 

*  L^  intertameum  ;  k  Uilo*ejilcaiit;um  interosseum.  *  Art.  talo-caicaaea. 
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enclosed  by  a  short  capsular  ligament  behind,  and  is  strengthened  at 
the  sides  by  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle. 

The  astragalo-calcaneo-scaphoid  articulation^  is  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  of  which  the  ball  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus 

and  the  socket  by  the  sustentacle  of  the 
calcaneum  behind,  the  scaphoid  in  front, 
and  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament  *  beneath.  The  latter  is  a  thick, 
dense  membrane,  partially  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous,  and  rarely  partially  ossified,  bridg- 
ing over  the  interval  between  the  inner 
border  of  the  sustentacle  of  the  calcaneum 
and  the  under  part  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 
It  articulates  with  the  under  part  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus,  and  is  internally 
connected  with  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  ankle.  The  tendon  of  the 
posterior  tibial  muscle  passes  over  it  be- 
neath. The  external  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament '  consists  of  interosseous  bundles 
passing  obliquely  between  the  inner  border 
of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  calcaneum 
and  the  contiguous  outer  border  of  the 
scaphoid  bone.  The  upper  part  of  the 
articulation  is  closed  by  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  ligament/  a  thin  membrane 
which  passes  between  the  neck  of  the  as- 
tragalus and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
scaphoid  bone. 

The  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  is 
formed  between  the  fore  part  of  the  cal- 
caneum and  the  cuboid  bone,  and  has  a 
synovial  cavity  enclosed  by  a  capsular 
ligament  reinforced  by  the  following: 

The  superior  calcaneo-cuboid  liga- 
ment,* a  thin,  narrow  band  passing  be- 
tween the  contiguous  surfaces  above  of 
the  calcaneum  and  cuboid  bone. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  liga- 
ment,* a  broad,  strong  band  which  extends  from  the  anterior  tubercle 
beneath  the  calcaneum  to  the  contiguous  under  surface  and  tuberosity 
of  the  cuboid  bone. 


LlOAKENtS  OP  THE  SOLE  OP  THE 

FOOT.  1,  calcaneum;  2,  astragalus; 
3.  scaphoid  bone;  4,  long  plantar 
ligament;  5,  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid 
ligament;  6,  iuferiorcalcaneo-scaph- 
oid  ligament;  7,  plantar  ligaments 
between  the  cuneiform  bones  and 
base  of  the  metatarsus ;  8,  tendon  of 
the  long  peroneal  muscle  passing 
through  a  groove  of  the  cuboid  bone 
above  the  long  plantar  ligament  to 
be  inserted  into  the  first  metatarsal 
bone;  9,  capsular  ligament  between 
the  latter  and  the  internal  cunei- 
form bone;  10,  plantar  ligament, 
having  the  same  relationship  with 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  and  pha- 
langeal articulations  that  the  ante- 
rior ligament  has  with  the  corre- 
sponding Joints  of  the  Angers;  11, 
lateral  ligaments ;  12,  transverse  liga- 
ment; 13,  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations. 


^  Art.  talo-cal.  scaphoidea;  a.  communis. 

•  Superior  cal.-scaph.  lig. 

*  L.  calcaneo-cuboideum  dorsale. 


'  Internal  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

*  L.  talo-scaphoideum. 

>  Short  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 
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The  internal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament/  a  lliiek,  sti^ng  band, 
tpritigs  from  the  ibsea  at  the  inner  fore  pari  of  the  ealeaneum,  and 
proceeds  forward  to  be  atlaubed  to  the  inner  side  of  tbt?  iniboid  bone. 

Aooesi^ory  to  this  articulation  h  the  long  plantar  liganicnt,*  a 
fitrong.  fibrous  band  which  proceeds  tVorn  ibe  ridge  beneath  the  cal- 
isaneum.  extending  from  its  posterior  tubercles  to  the  anterior  tubercle, 
and  thence  passing  forward  and  expanding,  it  is  attached  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  cuboid  bone  and  the  bases  of  the  intermediate  three  meta- 
tarsal boncB.  Crossing  over  the  groove  of  the  cutwrnd  bone,  it  forms 
with  it  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  long  peroneal  tendon. 

The  calcaneo-euboid  artieuhiiion  allows  of  slight  rotary  motion. 

Articulations  of  the  five  smaller  metatarsal  bones  with  one 
another  and  with  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  opposed  articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones, 
those  between  the  iatter  and  l>eiwecn  the  cctociiueiform  and  cuboid 
bone,  have  a  common  synovial  cavity.  This  communicates  between  the 
meso-  and  ectocuneiform  bones  with  the  cavity  between  the  hitter  and 
the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  extending  also  between  these 
and  likewise  between  the  third  and  fourth  metatai*sal  bones.  A  distinct 
ijynovial  cavity  is  fortned  between  the  cuboid  and  outer  two  metatarsal 
bones,  extending  also  l>etween  the  latter.  A  third  cavity  is  also  formed 
between  the  eutocuneiibnu  and  firat  metatarsal  bones.  The  three  ar- 
ticulations are  enclosed  by  ligaments,  which  are  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  position  as  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 
The  dorsal  ami  plantar  ligaments  arc  short  bands  which  connect 
the  adjacent  bones,  and  generally  accord  with  them  in  number  and  rela- 
tive direction.  Thus,  they  proceed  from  the  Bcaphoid  to  the  cuneiform 
bones,  from  these  to  the  inner  three  metatai'sals,  and  from  the  cuboid 
to  the  outer  two  metatai^als,  Ot hoi's  pass  transversely  between  the 
cuneiform  bones,  between  the  outer  of  these  and  the  cuboid,  and  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  melatai'siil  bones.  The  interosseotis  liga- 
ments consist  of  short  fibres  connecting  the  adjoining  surl'aces  in  the 
intervals  of  the  bones.  Of  these  a  strong  one  unites  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones ;  others  in  the  same  manner 
occupy  the  intervals,  and  unite  the  cuneiform  bones  with  each  other 
and  with  the  cuboid  bone ;  a  third  set  consists  of  a  sti"ong  one  con- 
necting the  entocuneiform  and  second  metatarsal,  and  one  passing 
fn^m  each  side  of  the  ectocnneifurm  to  the  latter  and  the  third  meta- 
tarsal bone ;  and  a  fourth  set  consists  of  those  between  and  uniting 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  loosely  conjoined  by  the 
transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  a  band  which  extends  across  the 
«ole,  and  is  connected  with  ibe  plantar  portion  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments of  the  metatarsO'phalangeal  articulations. 


*  liitero«eotift  calcajieo-cuboid  Ugumeat. 


Long  calcaneocuboid  ligament 
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The  mctatarso-phalaDgeal  and  tho  phalangeal  articulations  of  the 
toes  have  the  same  construction  as  those  of  the  fingers. 

The  articulation  of  the  astragalus  with  the  calcaneum  allows  a 
limited  rotary  motion.  That  formed  by  these  bones,  together  with  the 
scaphoid  and  cuboid  bone,  permits  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  to  be 
moved  downward  and  inward  or  upward  and  outward,  as  in  the  inver- 
sion and  eversion  of  the  sole.  The  articulations  between  the  smaller 
tarsal  bones  and  the  metatarsal  bones  are  more  or  less  restricted  to 
gliding  motion,  which  is  most  marked  with  the  first  and  last  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  movements  of  the  toe-joints  are  like  those  of  the 
fingers. 


CHAPTEH    IV. 

TBE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES, 

The  iiody  is  lar^Hily  i-onipOHi^d  of  }mrts  which  serve  to  oonncct,  sup* 
port,  and  protect  other  parts,  and  aru  chiefly  composed  of  an  exeeed- 
mgly  tanaeious  fibrous  material,  named  from  its  Btrueture  and  function 
the  fibro-coneective  tissue.  It  is  the  OHsential  constituent  of  must  li«^- 
araentj?,  the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  fascife^  the  periosUium  and  pen- 
cbondrium^  the  dura  and  selerotiea,  the  outer  tunic  and  sheath  of  blood- 
vessels, the  sheath  of  oer%^es»  the  submucous  and  subserous  tissues,  thej 
areolar  and  parenehymatoui*  tissues,  the  albuginea,  and  the  dermis,; 
All  these,  together  with  the  elastic  ligaments,  are  commonly  dietin- 
^shed  as  connective  tissues, 

FIBRO-CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 

The  fibro-connective   tissue^*  or  simply   the  fibrous   tissue, 

when  viewed  through  the  niieroseope  ia  seen  to  be  eomjiused  of  iiurnnv 
bundles  of  exceedingly  fine  filaments  or  fibres,  which  are  transparent 
and  homogeneous,  simple  or  nnbranehed,  running  parallel,  and  ranging 
from  the  ^^  ^^  **^^*  rVW  *-^^  ^  millimetre  in  thickness.  The  fila- 
menta  are  held  together  by  a  transparent  homogeneous  eement  or 
matrix  not  distinctly  separable  from  them.  The  bundles  are  of  vari- 
tthle  size,  and  may  be  associate<l  in  variable  larger  bundles,  which 
may  divide  and  mutually  intersect  one  another.  The  bundles  are  also 
united  by  a  homogeneous  matrix,  and  the  larger  bundles  in  addition 
may  be  connected  by  smaller  ones.  They  may  bo  arranged  parallel 
with  one  another,  as  in  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  bandJike  ligaments, 
or  they  may  intersect  one  another  in  different  directions,  as  in  fascia, 
the  dermis,  and  other  iibrous  struetures.  The  bundles  of  fibres  exhibit 
u  waving  or  undulating  eaui^se,  which  is  due  to  slight  contraction,  and 
disappears  with  the  same  degree  of  extension.  This  condition  gives 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  alternate  dark  and  hght  stria*  across  tendons, 
which  is  obliterated  on  slight  stretching.  The  tibro-conneetive  tissue, 
on  the  application  of  acetic  acid,  swells,  becomes  more  translucent, 
iind  to  a  great  extent  loses  its  fihroue  appearance.  When  the  onJinary 
connective  tissues  are  boiled  in  %vater  the  fibro-coniK'Ctive  tissue  is 
almost  entirely  resolved  into  gelatin,  aiitl   hence  is  said  to  l>e  u  col- 

*  Fibrous  or  fibrillar  eonnective  th&u^  ;  white  flbruiis  tissue  ;  connective  tissue. 
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lugcnous  substance.     These  tissues  are  the  source  of  glue,  and  are  the 
basis  of  jellies  and  soups. 


Fig.  111. 


Fio.  112. 


Bundles  of  fibro-connective  tdbuk  prom 
A  LIGAMENT,  partially  unravelled  Into  their 
constituent  fibres. 


FiBRo-coNNECTiVE  TISSUE.  1.  ftom  a  tendl- 
nous  cord  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart; 
2,  fh>m  a  portion  of  the  dura. 


In  the  various  connective  tissues  above  named,  besides  the  chief 
clement  described,  they  contain  more  or  less  elastic  tissue.'  This  is 
obscured  by  the  presence  of  the  predominant  tissue,  but  when  a  speci- 
men prepared  for  the  microscope  is  submitted  to  acetic  acid,  this 
renders  the  elastic  tissue  distinctly  visible.  It  appears  as  well-defined 
fibres  of  variable  thickness,  generally  comparatively  coarse,  and  never 
so  fine  as  the  filaments  of  fibro-connective  tissue.  The  fibres  also  anas- 
tomose in  a  reticular  manner,  and  the  broken  extremities  appear  more 
or  less  curled  and  blunt  at  the  ends.  The  elastic  tissue  occupies  the 
intervals  of  the  fibro-connective-tissue  bundles,  sometimes  embracing 
them  in  nets,  and  occasionally  turning  spirally  around  them. 

A  constant  structural  element  of  the  fibro-connective  tissues  is  the 
so-called  connective-tissue  corpuscle.  This  is  ordinarily  a  flat- 
tened cell  or  thin  plate,  often  with  one  or  several  thin  offsets  fVom  the 
broad  surfaces,  and  dividing  irregularly  at  the  borders  into  branching 
processes.  The  corpuscles  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  connective-tissue 
bundles,  and  conjoin  by  their  branches.  In  s'ections  of  the  tissue  they 
appear  as  elongated,  spindle-shaped  branching  bodies,  or  in  an  opposite 
direction  as  irregular  stellate  bodies.  On  free  surfaces  of  connective- 
tissue  structures,  as  exemplified  on  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  the  flat- 
tened connective-tissue  corpuscles  do  not  branch,  but  conjoin  by  their 
contiguous  margins  in  the  manner  of  endothelial  cells.     The  corpos- 


'  Yellow  elastic  tissue. 
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cles  are  eomposod  tor  tht^  mor^t  part  of  a  c-lour  protoplasm  witli   a 
eenlml  more  granular  muss  and  a  large  oval  nucleus. 

Other  cells  are  observed  iu  the  connect iv^e  tissues  whose  character 
18  not  very  obvious,  except  certain 
Bmaller  ones  which  are  endowed 
with  amoeboid  movement  and 
are  evidently  migratory  colorless 
blood  -corp  uscl  es. 

Blood-vessels,  lymphatics^  and 
nerves  occur  in  all  the  connective 
tissues,  hut  in  very  different  pro- 
portions, being  few  and  small  in 
Jig&meTits,    tendons,    and    faecise, 

while  they  ai^e  numerous  in  the  §  I  I/*  r>l'"l|(l  JM     \ 

periosteum  and  dura,  and  are  all 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  and  dermis.  Gen- 
erally, however,  tbcy  simply  pass 
through  and  are  supported  Ijy  the 
connective  tissue,  and  are  des- 
tined to  supply  other  parts,  while  in  their  course  they  furnish  a  few 
amall  ones  to  the  fibro^onnective-tiesue  structure. 


FtBno-cosNEtmvs  tissi  k  (rum  twnoath  the 
ttiniular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  aufl  t>ertaining 
to  the  synovial  »ht?ath  of  the  flexor  tendoDai 
Treated  with  ai?t?lit*  acid.  The  darker  linea,  I, 
2,  3,  exhibit  ahres  of  the  mingled  elastic  tiaBOe. 


AREOLAR    TISSUE. 

The  loosest  condition  of  fibro-connoctive  tissue  constitutes  the  are- 
olar tissue,^  which  h  named  from  the  circumstance  that  its  com- 
ponent bundles  intersect  one  another  and  include  a  multitude  of  freely 
communicating  clefts  or  areolte.  Of  this  character  are  the  entire  super- 
ficial fascia  investing  the  body  beneath  the  skin,  together  with  its  at- 
tachment to  the  latter  and  to  the  deep  fascia;  the  fiubmucous  and 
aubserous  tissues ;  the  sheaths  of  blood-ves^ls  and  their  attachments ; 
similar  envelopes  of  the  lymphatics^,  together  with  accumulations  of 
the  »yime  material  in  various  recesses  and  intervals  of  the  muscles  and 
H  other  organs;  the  sheaths  of  nerves  and  the  connecting  material  of 
their  fibres;  the  connecting  material  of  the  muscles,  of  their  fleshy 
bundles,  and  of  their  sheaths,  together  with  contiguous  parte ;  and 
the  parenehjrma  of  organs,  such  as  that  which  associates  the  lobules 
and  fiilUcles  of  glands  and  the  lobules  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Thus 
the  areolar  tissue  is  widely  distributed,  and  generally  serves  to  hold 
parts  together^  to  contribute  to  their  strength,  to  convey  and  support 
the  principal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  of 
limited  movement  among  all  the  parts  concerned. 

^m  ^  Cf^DOCctivt^  U.*snH  ;  cellular  tissue  ;  tela  cellulose  or  cflllularis  ;  reticulated,  fit- 

^B     imieiitoUA,  Inrntnated,  or  porous  tissue ;  cellular  or  reticular  atibstuuce. 
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The  fibro-eonnectivc-tissiie  bundles  of  the  areolar  tissue  vaiy  greatlj 

in  size,  and  interlace  in  every  direction.  The  density  or  laxity  uf 
the  areolar  tissue  mainly  dejiends  on  the  size  of  its  constituent  hundles 
and  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  associated.  They  are  nQingled 
with  variable  proportions  of  tine,  i-etieular  fibres  of  elastic  tissue,  with 
CDnnective-tissue  corpuscles  and  other  corpuscles.  The  cleft-like  inter- 
spaces are  occupied  by  lymphatic  moisture,  in  which  a  few  lymph- 
corpuscles  move  about.  They  are  readily  in  Haled  with  air,  in  w*hi<*li 
condition  the  areolar  tissue  appears  white  and  fleecy,  and  composed 
of  delicate,  transparent  vesicles  of  variable  size.  It  is  from  the  free 
communication  of  these  inters] laces  that  liquids  so  readily  pervade  the 
body,  as  ibt*  scruni  of  di'Opsy,  the  extravasation  of  bloud  from  injuries 
to  the  vessels,  tbe  pervasion  of  pus  in  abscesBes,  and  the  infiltration 
of  ui-ine  in  rupture  of  the  urethra.     The  areolar  tigsue  is  the  chief  seat 
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of  accumulations  of  adipose  tissue  or  fat,  with  the  disappearance  of 
which  it  eollapses  or  becomes  more  compact.  From  its  constituent 
material  and  arrane^ement,  it  is  endowed  with  considerable  tenacity 
and  exteMsibility,  which  atlmirably  adapt  it  for  the  union  of  parts 
without  interfering  with  their  movements  or  variable  chani^es  in  size. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  various  connective  tissues  ai*e  ahiiost 
entirely  those  which  traverse  and  are  supported  by  these  tissues  in 
their  course  to  other  piirts. 

The  fihro-connective  tissue  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  organic  tis- 
sues, and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  holding  parts  together 
and  protecting  them,  and  of  coinmnniciilinf^  muscular  power  to  parta 
to  be  moved.     Advantage  has  been  taken  of  its  qualities  in  the 
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and  thus  the  dermiiSj  or  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  skin  of  animals, 
forms  that  most  imporlunt  material,  leather,  and  the  similar  layer  of 
the  in  tea  tines  forms  the  strongest  of  eordw.  tailed  cat^ni.  Our  early 
ancestors  ali§o  found  tendons  and  raw  hide  the  bo«t  materials  for  bow- 
fttrini^s  and  for  cords  to  bind  thmgs  togetber. 

Flexible  at  all  limes,  the  connective  tissues  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tensible and  inextcnsible  according  to  the  arnuigcment  of  their  con- 
st iLuent  bundles.  The  band  dike  ligaments  are  composed  of  compact 
parallel  bundles,  which  are  inextensible,  and  tlius  hold  the  bones  firmly 
t4>gother  and  prevent  them  from  beinj^  pulled  apart.  Tendons  and 
aponeuroses^,  likewise,  are  composed  of  parallel  Inindles,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  are  perfectly  inextensible,  so  that  tbey  communi- 
cate the  power  oi'  their  muscles  to  the  parts  to  be  moved  without  any 
loss  which  would  occur  in  st retelling  them.  In  the  connective-tissue 
layers  of  the  hollow  viscera,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  sheaths  of 
miiscles,  and  in  capsular  ligaments,  the  diagonal  intersection  of  the 
widely-spri^ad  bundles  of  tibro-connective  tissue,  while  permitting  lim- 
ited extensibility  and  expansion,  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  parts. 


Fig.  116. 


ELASTIC  TISSUE. 

Besides  the  variable  proportions  of  elastic  tissue  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  ditforcnt  connective  tiBsues  indicated,  it  enters 
largely  into  the  walls  of  the  blood-  and  lymphatic  vessels,  especially 
the  arteries,  in  the  ligaments  of  the  larynx, 
the  vocal  cords,  and  in  the  submucous  tnieheai 
and  bronchial  tissue,  and  it  almost  wholly 
composes  the  vertebral  elastic  ligaments.  In 
four- footed  mammals  it  forms  the  nuchal  liga- 
ment, which  is  intended  to  sustain  the  head 
and  thus  economizie  muscular  power,  In  ani- 
mals in  which  the  head  is  unusually  large  or 
weighted  with  great  antlera,  or  tusks^  as  in  the 
elk  and  elephant,  the  ligament,  composed  of 
compact  elastic  tissue,  is  of  buge  pro|*ortione. 
In  man,  in  whom  the  head  is  balanced  on  the 
spine,  the  same  ligameul  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  partition  of  fibro-counective 
tissue  between  the  muscles  at  the  side8  of  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

In  the  large  herbivorous  quadnipeds,  a 
thick,  strong  membrane  of  elastic  tissue  aids 
in  the  support  of  the  pendent  abdomen  ;  in 
man  it  is  represented  only  by  the  deejjer  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  tissue  is  highly  elastic,  approaching  in  this 
res?pect  india-rubber.     It  is  buff-yellow  in  color,  and  opaque. 


Elastic  tissue,  fVom  the 
eliLstlc  ligfljnents  of  the  rer- 
tebred  arches,  coDKiiUtig  of 
eoflrse    anastomtisln^   dbres; 
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In  the  yellow  ligaments  of  the  vertebr®,  in  which  the  elastic  tissue 
is  presented  in  its  purest  condition,  it  is  composed  of  longitudinal  par- 
allel fibres  in  bundles,  collected  into  variably  larger  prismatic  bundles 
united  by  ordinary  fibro-connective  tissue,  which  also  penetrates  among 
the  fibres  of  the  elastic  tissue.  These  fibres  are  comparatively  coarse, 
tolerably  uniform,  about  -xVinr  ^^  ^  millimetre  in  diameter,  prismatic, 
nearly  straight  or  fiexuose,  and  mutually  forking  and  intersecting  in 
their  course.  From  the  latter  condition  the  tissue  in  longitudinal  sec- 
tion appears  reticular,  with  the  meshes  as  narrow  lanceolate  fissures. 
The  fibres  are  transparent  and  homogeneous.  When  broken  they  curl 
at  the  extremities  and  end  abruptly,  indicating  a  degree  of  fragility, 
though  they  are  highly  flexible  and  extensible.  In  some  structures  the 
elastic  nets  are  composed  of  fine  fibres  with  wide  intervals.     In  the 


Fa 

Elastic  tissue,  trom  the  middle  coat  of  the  Elastic  tissue,  fh>m  the  middle  coat  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  of  the  horse;  highly  magni-  carotid  artery  of  the  horse ;  highly  magnified, 
fled. 

vocal  membrane  and  in  most  areolar  tissues  the  fibres  are  exceedingly 
fine.  In  other  parts  the  fibres  are  larger  and  broader,  and  the  intervals 
proportionately  small,  so  that  the  tissue  may  appear  to  be  a  homogene- 
ous membrane  with  rounded  apertures,  as  in  the  fenestrated  membrane 
of  blood-vessels. 

The  blood-vessels  of  elastic  tissue,  in  its  purest  condition,  as  in  the 
yellow  vertebral  ligaments,  are  comparatively  few.  They  run  in  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  communicate  with  capillaries  between 
the  smaller  bundles  of  the  elastic  tissue.  Lymphatic  vessels  pursue 
the  same  course. 

ADIPOSE  OR  FAT  TISSUE. 

The  adipose  or  fat  tissue  is  an  important,  though  not  an  essen- 
tial, structural  element  of  the  body ;  nor  does  it  alone  form  any  dis- 
tinct or  separate  organ.  Its  quantity  is  very  variable,  and  is  more 
or  less  related  with  differences  of  age,  sex,  habit,  health,  and  other 
conditions.  Commonly  most  abundant  in  the  infant  and  the  mature 
female,  in  the  emaciation  of  disease  or  through  starvation  it  may  dis- 
appear almost  completely ;  and  sometimes  in  a  condition  of  apparent 
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health  it  may  accumulate  to  sueh  a  de,gree  as  to  be  regarded  aB  a  dis- 
ease iQ  itself.  It  18  u&ualiy  associated  with  the  looser  forms  of  fibro* 
connective  tissue  and  the  blood-vefiseK  and  aeconipaniea  thet^e  in  their 
distribution  throUii:h  other  organs. 

The  adipose  tiiij?iie  oonimonly  forms  a  considerable  and  continuous 
layer*  immediately  beneath  thti  skin,  for  the  most  part  occupying  the 
more  8upe^fiei^al  layer  of  the  Bupcrlieial  fascia,  and  thence  extending 
into  the  meshes  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  dermis.  In  tliis  posi- 
tion it  is  most  abundant  in  the  infant  and  mature  female,  giving  to 
them  their  characteristic  rounded  symmetry 
of  shape.  Oi-dinarily  it  accumulates  most 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  breu^t^  the  abdomen, 
and  the  buttocks.  In  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it  serves  as  an 
elastic  cushion  to  moderate  the  influence 
of  pressure  on  the  important  parts  be- 
neath, and  in  these  positions  it  is  most  per- 
sistent, and  18  even  retained  in  ordinary 
emaciation.  It  also  occupies  the  intervals 
of  muscles,  the  hollows  of  the  temples, 
cheeks,  and  other  similar  places ;  and  it  fills 
the  interj^paces  of  the  eyeball  with  its  mus- 
cles and  other  important  orgnus  of  the  orbit. 
Its  disappearance  in  emaciation  ^ives  rise  to 
the  sunken  temples,  cheeks,  and  eyes  so 
characteristic  of  many  diseases. 

Adipose  tissue  also  collects  along  the 
^urse  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and 
fl  often  conspicuous  along  those  of  the  heart 
and  intestines.  It  often  accumulates  to  a  considerable  degree  between 
the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  around  the  intestines  and  the  kidneys, 
and  in  a  great  measure  in  these  positions  contributes  to  produce  the 
protuberant  abdomen  of  corpulent  persons.  It  likewise  fills  up  the 
intervals  around  the  articulations,  and  occupies  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  synovial  fringes;  it  also  forms  the  soft.  ^'cHow  marrow  of  the 
bones. 

The  adipose  tissue  in  the  living  body  is  usually  a  pale  yellow,  soft 
substance,  varying  in  consistence  and  tenacity  in  proportion  to  the 
libn>con  nee  live  tissue  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  is  most  consist- 
ent in  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and  is  softest  in  the  yellow  marrow  of  the 
bones.  In  the  dead  body,  with  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  it 
liecomes  solidified  and  harder. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  composed  of  little  vesicles  filled  with  an  oil  or 
liquid  fat,  and  these  vi-siek^s  are  collected  in  little  groups  sustained  by 
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bundles  of  fibro-connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  The  groups  of 
vesicles  are  collected  into  larger  and  larger  masses,  which  present  a 
more  or  less  lobulated  appearance,  and  are  supported  in  the  meshes  of 
a  fibro-connective-tissue  matrix. 

The  fat-vesicles  are  spherical  or  oval  cells,  usually  rendered  more 
or  less  polyhedral  by  mutual  pressure,  and  commonly  range  from  the 
^i^  to  the  Y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  fat-cell  consists  of  a  delicate,  transparent,  homogeneous,  mem- 
branous wall,  distended  with  a  single  clear  globule  of  homogeneous  oil 
or  liquid  fat.  Ordinarily,  nothing  further  is  visible  in  the  structure 
of  the  fat  cell,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  in  each  cell  the  oil-globule 
is  enveloped  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  film  of  protoplasm,  next  the 
wall.  To  one  side  of  the  cell  a  flattened,  elliptical  nucleus  is  embedded 
in  the  protoplasm. 

In  emaciation  from  disease  or  starvation,  the  oil-globule  of  the  fat- 
cell  undergoes  diminution,  and  may  entirely  disappear,  and  be  substi- 
tuted by  a  serous  liquid. 

The  fat-cells  are  derived  from  cells  of  protoplasm,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  lymphoid  cells,  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, and  the  marrow-cells  of  bones. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  the  capil- 
laries of  which  form  a  delicate,  reticular  sponge,  enclosing  in  its  meshes 
single  fat-cells  or  groups  of  several  cells.  Nerves  pass  through  adipose 
tissue  in  their  course  to  other  parts,  but  appear  not  to  be  distributed  to 
its  structure. 

THE   CARTILAGES. 

The  cartilages,  or  gristles,  are  of  three  kinds, — those  composed  of 
pure  cartilage;  and  the  fibro-cartilages  and  elastic  cartilages,  which 
are  composed  of  variable  proportions  of  the  former  tissue  with  fibro- 
connective  or  elastic  tissue. 

CARTILAGE. 

Cartilage,  true  or  hyaline  cartilage,  is  a  dense,  bluish-white,  or 
sometimes  yellowish-white,  pearly  substance,  of  less  hardness  than 
bone.  Apparently  homogeneous  and  opaque,  or  slightly  translucent, 
it  is  elastic  and  highly  flexible,  but  inextcnsible,  and,  though  of  firm 
consistence,  is  less  tenacious  than  fibro-connective  tissue.  Easily  cut, 
in  thin  slices  it  is  translucent  or  transparent,  more  or  less  opalescent, 
and  to  the  naked  eye  homogeneous.  Like  the  fibro-connective  tissue, 
when  dried  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  yellow,  and  translucent,  but  readily 
imbibes  water,  and  resumes  its  original  condition. 

The  physical  properties  of  cartilage  render  it  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes.  It  enters  mostly  into  the  construction  of  the  skeleton,  and 
in  all  the  more  movable  joints  invests  the  free  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
providing  them  with  an  elastic  covering  which  facilitates  motion  and 
moderates  the  force  of  concussion.    It  also  composes  the  costal  cartilages. 
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appear  as  eorrc^pooding  Begnients  of  a  splici*oid  or  ovoicL  The  shaj 
of  the  groups  uiid  of  the  cellft  composing  them  is  evidently  that  whici 
is  due  to  multiplication  by  division  of  originally  single,  spherical  or 
oval  qMh. 

In  the  articular  eartilai^es  the  trroups  or  columns  of  cells  in  the 
deepest  part  are  arranged  more  r»r  icss  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
of  bone  beneath.      At  a  higher  level  thtjy  are  irregularly  oblique  in 
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VERTlrAL  fiECTlOS  OF  ARTICULAR  CARTILAGE 

from  the  t'arpul  surface  of  the  radii  us,  !►  2,  3, 
arilrulttr  cartilB«€ ;  below  this  is  a  poriion  of 
Uie  tx>ne,  5,  6,  7.  1,  exterior  purthiu  nfthe  car- 
tilage, exhibltlnj?  the  groups  of  oeli.s  lylnff 
parallel  to  the  slightly  Irreirwiar  free  suHkee; 
2,  3,  the  eells  arrang<?<i  vertleally  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  eaiiitaipe:  4^  groups  of  cells  ob- 
Bcured  hy  osseous  ijepoelt;  6>  atnicttire  of  the 
boDo,  exit  i  biting  the  concentrlo  latnintt?  atifl 
lacuna ;  6«  &  vascular  canal ;  7,  a  marrow  nreola 
Of  the  ■pongy  suhstance  of  the  bone.  The 
«pec!meTi  is  hi|?hly  magiili^ed,  but  the  depth 
of  the  arlleulari'arillage  Is  profR^trtionately  re- 
dueed,  Mt  &»  to  exliibit  tlie  relation  of  all  libe 
partti  whhuyt  making  Uk)  IJirge  a  figure. 
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SBcnoft  OF  coeTAL  CARTIULGK.  Thc  upper 
part  is  towards  ihe  exterior  surface*  where  the 
groups  of  cells  are  arranged  parallel  to  it;  the 
lower  part  Is  towanls  the  Interior,  where  ihe 
groups  are  arranged  vertically  to  the  free  sur- 
faces; highly  magnified. 


relation  with  the  former;  and  ap- 
proaching the  iVce  surface  of  the 
cartilage  they  become  horizontal 
or  parallel  with  the  latter,  and 
also  flattened,  as  if  influenced  by 
pressure  during  their  production 
ami  growth.  In  the  eoalal  carti- 
kiges  the  cells  arc  larger,  and  the  groups  in  general  have  a  variably 
radiated  arningement  from  thi>  interior,  and  gradually  become  parallel 
with  the  surface  and  flattened  in  the  same  direction  as  the}'  apiiroach 
the  latter. 

The  cartilage-corpuscle  consists  of  translucent  protoplanm.  faintly 
granular,  defined  by  a  ti-nnsparent,  homogeneous  wall,  which  is  blended 
with  the  cartilage  matrix,  and  eomrnonly  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  it.  It  contains  a  spherical  nucleus^  and  not  unlrequently  one  or 
several  little  fiil-globules.  The  nucleus  contains  a  clear  luieleoplasiUj 
together  with  one  or  several  nucleoli. 
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By  the  imbibition  of  water  or  other  liquids,  or  by  the  action  of 
electricity,  the  protoplasni  of  the  curtilage-corpusele  shrinks  frurii  its 
wall  into  an  irregular  mass,  enclosing  tbe  nucleus. 

The  articular  cartilages  are  tliin  plates  which  invest  the  itrticiilar 
.ipHaees  ot^  bone.%  tire  siruetureti  of  the  two  being  contimioiis.  The 
Beous  structuro  extends  irilti  tbe  cartilage  in  a  niultilurle  of  minute 
irregular  points  and  ridges,  and  molecules  of  bone-earth  extend  still 
farther  into  the  cartilage  and  envelop  the  deepest  stratum  of  cartilage- 
eorpuscles.  On  articular  emi  neuces  the  cartilages  are  thickest  centrally, 
and  thin  away  at  tbe  periphery,  and  in  articular  cavities  the  reverse 
oondition  exists.  The  free  isurfacc  of  these  cartilages  is  devoid  oi*  any 
Mpecial  investment,  but  at  the  Tiiargin  it  becomes  conttnuouH  wiib  tbe 
fibro-connective  tissue  of  tbe  adjacent  synovial  membrane,  and  many 
of  the  contiguous  cartilage-corpuscles  are  provided  with  branching 
processes,  and  appear  to  be  transitional  in  character  with  tbe  neigh - 
bririn^  connective-tissue  eorpuselcs.  The  articular  cartilages  are  <le- 
void  of  vessels,  but  dilated  capillaiy  loops  of  the  subjacent  boue  reach 
their  attached  surface^  and  a  zone  of  fine  eapillanes  from  the  vessels 
of  the  adjacent  synovial  membrane  surround  their  ci reunite rence. 

Tbe  articular  cartilages  retain  their  character  through  life,  and, 
together  with  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  are  alone  deserving  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  called  permanent  cartilages. 

The  costal  cartilages,  which  arc  tbe  thickest  examples  of  cartilage, 
besides  their  perichondrium  furnished  with  nutrient  blood-vessels  are 
pervaded  by  a  few  narixjw  canals^  mostly  longitudinal,   which  give 
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Section  ><\-  >  i  i.  >  ::ii  ,  ,  h'  i  ..,  i:  ii.  !iiuef»,  bui  Lakt»ii  from  near  the 
centre.  T<>  the  leri,  which  vva.s  unvurtlh  Hic  tvxtvriur  i^arfiice,  the  groups,  of  corpusolei 
are  embe<]i1ed  In  a  liomoi^eneouM  matrix :  to  ward  i^  the  right,  the  matrix  has  assumed 
A  deeldedly  lUjrous  chttntettT.    Spetiimcn  from  an  adult  tif  about  furty  years  of  age. 


age  to  similar  vessels,  but  tbese  do  not  fartber  enter  fbe  cartilagi- 
^ns  tissue*  These  cartilage?*  in  the  advanee  of  life  undergo  change, 
becoming  more  rigid  and  bard  fnmi  the  deposit  of  bone-earth  in  the 
matrix.  The  depi^sit  takes  plaee  irregularly,  occurring  earlier  and 
moi?t  abundantly  contiguous  to  tbe  or^^eons  eonneetions  of  the  earli- 
lageB.  The  process  of  deposit,  called  calciftcation,  rarely  extends 
completely  throughout  tbe  cartilages. 

The  cartilages  of  tbe  birynx  towards  the  middle  of  life  undergo 
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change,  and  gradually  become  more  or  less  completely  ossified.  The 
change  occurs  later  in  the  female. 

When  cartilages  are  fractured  in  life  they  usually  become  reunited 
by  fibro-connective  tissue,  which  often  is  subsequently  converted  into 
bone. 

The  true  cartilages  yield  chondrin  on  long  boiling,  a  material  having 
different  chemical  reactions  from  gelatin. 

FIBRO-CARTILAOE. 

Fibro-cartilage  is  composed  chiefly  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  with 
a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  embedded  cartilage-corpuscles.  Like 
true  cartilage,  it  possesses  great  firmness  and  elasticity  without  exten- 
sibility, but  is  more  flexible  and  tenacious.  It  cuts  with  more  resistance, 
and  presents  a  compact  fibrous  structure.  The  fibro-cartilages  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilages.  These  occur  in  the  articu- 
lations of  the  mandible,  clavicle,  wrist,  and  knee.  They  occupy  the 
interval  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  conform  to  their  opposed  sur- 
faces. They  are  plates,  thinning  towards  the  centre,  with  the  surfaces 
free  and  smooth,  and  the  peripheral  border  attached  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  whence  the  contiguous  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  on  the 
margin  of  the  free  surfaces.  In  the  joints  of  the  mandible  and  clavicle 
they  are  disks ;  in  the  wrist-joint  the  fibro-cartilage  is  triangular ;  and 
in  the  knee-joint  there  are  two,  named  from  their  shape  the  semilunar 
cartilages. 

These  fibro-cartilages  are  mainly  composed  of  bundles  of  fibro-oon- 
nective  tissue,  interlacing  and  compactly  felted  together,  without  inter- 
stices such  as  exist  in  ligaments  and  tendons.  On  the  free  surfaces  the 
structure  assumes  more  the  character  of  true  cartilage.  The  cartilage- 
corpuscles  are  comparatively  few,  and  scattered  among  the  fibro-con- 
nectivc-tissue  bundles,  often  single,  but  more  frequently  in  pairs,  having 
the  appearance  of  being  derived  through  the  division  of  originally  single 
cells.    They  possess  the  same  character  as  those  of  true  cartilage. 

The  interarticular  cartilages  not  only  adapt  but  aid  in  maintaining 
the  apposition  of  the  articular  cartilages,  moderate  pressure  upon  them, 
and  facilitate  the  gliding  movement  of  the  joints. 

2.  The  connecting  fibro-cartilages  unite  the  opposed  articular 
surfaces  of  the  vertebral  centra  and  of  the  pubes,  giving  the  articu- 
lations limited  flexibility.  They  are  the  intervertebral  and  the  inter- 
pubic  disks,  and  are  immediately  continuous  with  thin  plates  of  true 
cartilage  investing  the  bones.  The  intervertebral  disks  mainly  con- 
sist of  numerous  concentric  layers  of  fibro-connective-tissue  bundles, 
the  interior  of  which  gradually  merge  into  a  central  tenacious  pulp. 
With  the  fibro-connective-tissue  bundles  are  associated  scattered  carti- 
lage-corpuscles, which  are  more  abundant  in  the  interior  layers  ap- 
proaching the  central  pulp.     The  corpuscles,  usually  in  groups  of  two 
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or  three  or  more,  oxliibii  a  (*oneciilric  laminar  Btructaro,  and  many 
are  pi'ovided  with  \un^  branching  processes.  The  eentral  pnlp  consists 
of  a  reticular  cell-structure  in  a  soil  tibrous  matrix.  pi\»bably  derive<i 
from  the  cells  of  the  chorda  doi'anlia  of  the  embryo.  It  frequently 
occupies  an  exceedingly  irregular  space,  with  an  interior  lacerated 
villous  surtace,  resembling  the  snbtiuuneoiis  synovial  bul•Ha^  like  that 
opon  the  patella.  The  disk  of  the  pubic  symphysis  approximates  in 
structure  the  inter  vertebra!  disks. 

3.  The  circumferential  tibro -cartilages  consist  of  hands  which 
extend  the  margin  of  articular  cavities,  serving  to  increase  their  depth, 
a8  in  the  glenoid  ligament  surrounding  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the 
cotyloid  ligament  suTTOunding  the  acetabulum. 

4.  The  investing  fibro- cartilages  consist  of  thin  layers,  lining 
grooves  of  tho  l>ones  whiL-li  give  pa s;^ age  to  tendons. 

5.  The  palpebral  cartilages,  or  tarsi,  serve  to  preserve  the  form 
of  the  eyelids,  and  eoasist  almost  entirely  of  closely-compacted  bundled 
of  fibi-O'Conneetive  tissue. 

The  fibro-cartilages  are  devoid  of  vessels  beyond  their  attached 
surfaces.  Like  the  connective  tissues,  they  yield  gelatin  on  boiling, 
ladicattng  the  great  predominance  of  the  tibro-connective  tissue. 
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ELASTIC   CARTiLAOE. 

Elastic  cartilage,  in  ajjpi^ai-ance  more  nearly  resembling  true  car- 
tilage than  the  former,  is  intermediate  in  tenacity  and  Hexibility,  and 
is  represented  by  the  auricular  cartilage,  that  of  the  eustachian  tube, 
the  epighittic  cartilage^  and  the  condcles  of  the  larynx. 

It  ixS  composed  of  a  matrix  of  elastic  tissue  embedded  in  a  more 
homogeneous  or  faintly  granular  substance,  mingled  with  numerous 
cartilage-corpuscles.  The  fibres 
of  elastic  tissue  are  closely  felted, 
and  freely  anastomose  with  one 
a  n  ot h  er.  T  h e  cart  i  1  age-corp use les, 
commonly  in  pairs,  are  scattered 
irregularly  among  the  matrix  of 
elastic  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  each 
enveloped  with  a  clearer  layer  of 
the  homogeneous  substance.  The 
elastic  cartilages  are  invested  with 
a  vascular  perichondrium. 

All  the  cartilages  appear  to  be 
devoid  of  nerves^  as  they  are  of  ves- 
§elB.     They  are  totally  insensible. 


SEtTlON     UK    ELASTIC     CAKTILAOK     FltUM     THE 

AURICLE  OF  THE  EAR.  The  ccUh  lire  sceu  em- 
bedded ill  a  dbr«u«  matrix,  1,  exierfor  sur- 
face, wlietp  the  cells  are  piiralk  1  to  it :  'i,  towardi 
the  middle.    UJghly  magulSed, 


FASCIA. 


A  fascia  is  a  membrane  of  variable  texture,  more  or  less  compact 
or  loose,    and   composed   of  interwoven    bundles   of  fibro-couneetivo 
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tissue.  The  fascisB  form  a  covering  or  investment  for  the  muscles  and 
other  organs,  serving  to  protect  and  retain  them  together,  give  them 
attachment,  and  at  the  same  time  support  and  convey  vessels  and 
nerves  to  them. 

The  principal  fascisB,  named  fVom  their  relative  position  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep,  succeed  each  other  beneath  the  skin,  and  invest 
the  body  like  additional  integuments. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  a  membrane  of  loose  fibrous  structure, 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and'  connecting  it  with  the 
deeper  parts.  It  varies  in  thickness,  compactness,  and  distinctness 
in  different  positions.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  two  closely- 
united  layers,  of  which  the  more  superficial  ^  is  of  looser  texture  and 
serves  as  the  matrix  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  latter,  as  in  lean  persons,  it  becomes  more  distinctly  mem- 
branous. The  deeper  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  more  compact, 
and  contains  the  principal  superficial  vessels,  especially  veins,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  It  is  comparatively  free  from  fat, 
but  also  becomes  more  or  less  pervaded  with  this  material  in  obesity. 
In  certain  positions,  as  the  eyelids,  lips,  anus,  penis,  and  scrotum,  the 
superficial  fascia  is  always  destitute  of  fat  j  but  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it  is  constantly  present. 

The  deep  fascia  is  usually  a  more  dense  and  strong  layer  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  closely  enveloping  the  muscles  and  forming  a  nearly 
continuous  covering  to  the  body  beneath  the  superficial  fascia,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  It  is  also  tightly  attached  to  subcutaneous  processes  and 
borders  of  bones  where  it  is  continuous  with  their  periosteum.  It  varies 
greatly  in  thickness  and  strength  in  different  positions,  and  in  many  as- 
sumes more  or  less  the  character  of  an  aponeurosis,'  affording  partial 
attachment  to  muscles,  or  actually  becoming  continuous  with  the  apo- 
neurosis or  tendons  of  the  latter.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  deep 
fascia,  laminaB  extend  between  the  muscles  and  become  attached  to 
contiguous  bony  borders,  forming  the  so-called  intermuscular  par- 
titions, which  also  afford  attachment  to  muscles.  When  the  latter 
are  not  attached  to  the  fascia  this  is  adherent  by  loose  connective 
tissue,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  muscular  movements.  In  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  joints  the  deep  fascia  is  strengthened  by  trans- 
verse bands  which  arch  over  bony  grooves,  attached  to  their  borders, 
and  convert  them  into  canals  for  the  passage  of  tendons.  Such  bands 
constitute  the  annular  and  vaginal  ligaments. 

*  Panniculus  adiposus.  *  Aponeurosis  of  investment. 
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THE   MUSCULAR    SYSTEM. 

The  niuscles  are  the  chief  organs  of  motion  in  all  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  iife,  and  for  this  power  depend  on  a  peculiar  substanee 
composed  of  special  fibres,  which  are  the  eBwential  element  of  wt  roetiiro 
of  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  living  condition  the  muscle -fibres 
possess  the  »q^uality  of  ^lirinking  or  contracting,  and  perhaps  also  of 
actively  elongating  or  expanding,  under  a  variety  of  causes  or  stimuli 
which  may  impress  them.  TbuB,  the  mu»cles  contract  under  mechani- 
cal irritation,  chemical  agency,  the  electric  current,  and  extremes  of 
temperature.  Ordinarily ^  in  the  living  animal  they  display  their 
motive  power  under  impres&ious  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
nervoui^  system,  A  single  muscle-fibre  is  an  independent  motor  power, 
and  may  act  alone  or  in  concert  with  others ;  and  it  ia  therefore  to  be 
physiologically  regarded  as  a  muscle,  an  much  as  any  of  tho  collec- 
tions of  mu9cle-fibi\^s  which  are  commonly  diatinguished  and  specially 
named  as  muscles. 

All  the  more  obvious  movements  in  the  higher  animals  are  pro- 
duced by  muHcIeij,  as  those  of  locomotion  and  prehension,  and  those 
concerned  in  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  tho  circulation 
and  the  respiration,  and  others.  Many  of  the  muscles,  like  those  of 
locomotion,  prehension,  and  respiration,  are  ordinarily  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  animal  and  act  intentionally,  or  through 
the  will  or  vohtion,  and  are  hence  called  voluntary  muscles,  though 
they  may  act  under  other  stimuli,  and  in  many  cases  do  so  habitually, 
as  in  those  of  respiration.  Other  muscles  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  will,  as  those  of  the  circulatory  and  digestive  apparatus,  and  are 
thence  called  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  two  kinds  of  muscles  not 
only  ditler  in  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to  activity^ 
but  also  differ  in  anatomical  characters. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  the  higher  animals  in  contradistinction  to  plants.  The  latter  de- 
rive all  the  material  of  their  composition  directly  from  the  air,  water, 
and  soil,  in  which  they  ai-e  incessantly  enveloped,  and  are  therefore  in 
general  stationary  in  position.  The  animal  derives  its  chief  materials 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  plant,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  motors 
to  enable  it  to  apply  to  the  latter  as  occasion  requires.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  familiarly  known  as  the  flesh,  or  meat,  of  animals,  and  it  is 
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the  substance  which  on  the  whole  furnishes  the  most  important  food  of 
man,  as  it  contains  in  the  least  bulk  and  in  the  most  assimilable  con- 
dition the  greatest  amount  of  material  of  which  his  body  is  composed. 

The  muscles  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  are  ordinarily  proportioned 
to  the  work  or  movement  to  be  performed,  and  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated with  their  activity  that  they  increase  or  decrease  with  the  latter. 
Thus  exercise  enlarges  the  muscles,  and  inactivity  reduces  thefn. 

The  smallest  muscles  are  microscopic,  and  may  consist  of  a  single 
muscle-fibre ;  the  larger  ones  consist  of  bundles  of  muscle-fibres,  which 
bundles  may  be  isolated,  arranged  in  layers,  or  collected  into  larger  and 
larger  bundles.  The  various  muscles,  ordinarily  distinguished  as  such, 
vary  greatly  in  size,  form,  and  distinctness,  and  they  more  or  less  con- 
form to  the  position  they  occupy.  Thus,  on  the  limbs  they  appear  dis- 
tinct and  mostly  of  elongated  forms,  on  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  broad 
layers,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera  and  vessels  as  concentric 
laminse. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  especially  characterized  by  the  regular 
transverse,  striped  condition  of  their  fibres,  whence  they  are  called 
striped  muscle-fibres,  or  striped  muscles,  while  in  the  involun- 
tary muscles  generally  the  fibres  exhibit  no  such  stripes,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished as  unstriped  muscle-fibres  or  unstriped  muscles. 
The  heart,  though  an  involuntary  muscle,  is  composed  of  striped 
muscle-fibres ;  but  these  are  otherwise  peculiar,  and  will  be  described 
as  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue. 

THE   UNSTRIPED  OR  INVOLUNTARY  MUSCLES. 

The  unstriped  or  involuntary  muscles^  in  general  form  com- 
ponent layers  of  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  uterus;  and  likewise  in  the 
blood-vessels,  the  air-passages,  and  in  glandular  ducts.  They  also 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  skin,  the  iris,  and  other  parU  to  be 
described  hereafter. 

Unstriped  muscle-fibres '  constitute  the  simplest  kind  of  mus- 
cular tissue.  Each  fibre  is  a  variably  elongated,  fusiform,  nucleated 
cell,  straight  or  slightly  flexuose,  rounded  prismatic  and  often  flat- 
tened, and  tapering  at  the  ends.  The  fibres  exhibit  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly longitudinal  striated  appearance,  and  are  composed  of  a  corre- 
sponding fibrillar  sarcous  substance,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  delicate  and 
closely-adherent  sheath,  the  sarcolemma,  which  is  homogeneous  and 
elastic.     The  nucleus  of  each  fibre  is  commonly  central  and  elliptical. 

The  unstriped  muscle-fibres  differ  greatly  in  length  and  propor- 
tionate width  in  different  organs  and  parts.  They  are  longest  and 
thickest  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  and  are  shortest  and  pro- 

*  Muscle  of  organic  life. 

*  Smooth  muscles  or  muscle-cells  or  fibres ;  contractile  fibre-cells. 
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portionately  wider  hi  i\w  eoatn  of  the  blood-veHBeJs,  in  which  they  aro 
soraetiraeR  divided  or  irregular  at  tho  enda.  They  are  collected  into 
smaller  or  larger  bundles,  and  these  again  in  many  positions  form  eon- 


iiiteiy;  3,  frojii  a  vein. 


J,  from  the  Kmali   iutesUuc ;  2.  trxmt  (he  mld4ie  coat  of  an 


tinuouB  layeiu  Tht!  tibres  of  a  bundle  are  imbricated,  ami  adhere 
logetlier  by  a  cementing  substance  like  that  which  unites  the  epithelial 
and  endothelial  eelU*  Tbe  bundles  of  mUHele-tibres  are  dbeatlied  and 
united  by  ordinary  connective  ti8aue. 

THE   STRIPED  OR   VOLUNTARY   MUSCLES. 

The  striped  or  voluntary  muscles  generally  form  distinct  fleshy 
ma8se8,  which  are  motitly  attached  to  the  hones  and  other  partn  by 
means  of  fibrous  structures,  named  aponeuroses  and  tendons.  They 
vary  greatly  in  Bize,  proportions,  and  shape.  Thus,  there  are  long  ami 
short  muscles,  broad  and  narrow,  thick  and  thin,  cylindrical,  banddike, 
f\i8iform,  triangular,  rhomboid,  square,  and  circular  muscles.  The  sar- 
torius  mtiscio  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length  ;  the  stapediuj^  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Tbe  attachments  of  the  muscles  are  the  points 
from  which  uimI  on  which  they  act ;  the  commonly  motx^  tixed  point, 
gen  end  ly    that  nearest    the 

axis  of  the  body,  is  called  ^'^'  ^^**' 

the  origin,  while  the  opi>o- 
eite  pointy  or  that  commonly 
moved  by  the  muscle,  is  the 
insertion.  The  terms  are 
relative,  for  the  muscle  may 
act  from  either  extremity; 
and  only  in  a  few  instances, 
as  in  some  of  those  of  the 
face,  do  they  act  invariably 
fVom  the  fixed  bony  attach- 
ment upon  the  movable  soft 
parts. 

In    the   construction  of 
the  flejihy  mass  of  the  mus- 
cle,  called  its  belly,  the  mus- 
cle-fibres are  colU-cted  into  smaller  and  larger  Ituiidles,  called  primary 
and  secondary  bundles,  or  fascicles,^     These  uiay  be  collected  into 


TBANSVEWflE  SECTION  OF  THE  LOWSIR  KJ*D  OFTHE  I'LNO 

TAitPAt  KLSLXOR,  loa^iifier].  Q,  section  of  t'eiidoii  ap- 
pettritig  as  two  cwscentn.oompofte*!  of  ivrismatie  liuiidlea 
of  flbmus  Unsuei  b,  a  sec'ondary  bun  die  of  cresceDlic 
Bhai>e.  eonsistiDg  of  prim&ry  bundlefi  of  muKle-flibreA; 
(*,  n  flattened  cyljiidrical  M^^oridary  bwndli?,  consUtlng 
of  firtmary  bmndlesof  inu8ele-fibre»;  d,  »econdiiry  and 
prim  ft  ry  Ihundles  in  ontljnf! :  e,  Rheatli  of  the  tuuscle, 
txiit].|H!>H.'i1  of  ilbro^t'onnet'tive  tissue. 
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Still  larger  ones,  producing  coarse-looking  muscles,  as  exemplified  by 
the  great  gluteal  muscle. 

The  muscle-fibres  are  generally  parallel  with  one  another  in  the 
same  fascicle,  and  the  fascicles  pursue  the  same  course  or  are  more  or 
less  convergent.  Commonly,  they  proceed  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  muscle,  straight  or  convergent ;  but  in  many  cases  they  pursue  a 
more  or  less  slanting  course  across  the  general  direction  of  the  muscle. 
In  some  of  the  longest  muscles,  as  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  the  fleshy 
fascicles  run  parallel  with  one  another  throughout  their  entire  length. 
In  others,  comparatively  short  fascicles  proceed  obliquely  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  tendon  of  origin  and  converge  to  that  of  insertion,  pro- 
ducing an  appearance  like  a  feather,  whence  the  name  of  penniform 
muscle/  as  exemplified  by  the  femoral  rectus.  In  some  the  fascicles 
proceed  in  the  same  way  from  one  side  of  a  tendon  to  another,  pro- 
ducing a  semipenniform  muscle/  as  the  semimembranosus  muscle. 

The  tissue  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  some  others,  is  com- 
posed of  striped  muscle-fibres.'    These  commonly  consist  of  narrow, 

straight  columns,  which  are  variably  pris- 
matic, with  rounded  borders  and  tapering 
extremities.  Exceptionally,  in  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  and  face,  many  of  them 
branch  at  their  insertion  into  the  mucous 
membrane  and  skin.  In  the  same  muscle, 
generally,  they  approximate  some  uniform- 
ity, though  many  present  considerable  dif- 
ference in  size,  which  is  especially  the  case 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  they  are 
much  larger  than  in  those  of  the  face ;  in 
the  former  ranging  from  yj^  to  ^^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  in  the  latter  fVom  j^^  to 
y^  of  an  inch.  They  are  usually  longest 
in  the  longest  muscles,  but  are  not  propor- 
tioned with  the  size  of  these.  Commonly 
they  do  not  exceed  an  inch  or  two,  and  in 
the  shortest  muscles  accord  with  these  in 
length.  In  the  construction  of  the  fleshy 
belly  of  a  muscle  they  are  collected  in  pris- 
matic fascicles,  and  they  terminate  among 
themselves  by  conical  ends ;  and  when  at- 
tached to  tendons  they  terminate  among  the  connective-tissue  bundles 
composing  these. 


Structure  of  the  striped  mus- 
cles. 1,  fascicles  composed  of  pris- 
matic, striped  muscle-fibres,  termi- 
nating below  in  tapering  ends ;  2, 
cut  extremities  of  the  fibres :  3,  in- 
vesting fibro-connective  tissue  of 
diagonally  crossing  filaments;  4, 
commencing  tendinous  bundles. 


^  M.  penniformis,  bipenniformis,  or  pennatus. 

'  M.  semipenniformis,  penniformis,  or  semipennatus. 

*  Striped  or  striated  muscles. 
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Under  the  microscope  the  fre§h  muscular  tissue  appears  translucent, 
with  a  faint,  yellowish  tingo,  whu?h  in  quantity  gh^os  the  usual  eo-eallcd 
flesh-eolor  to  the  muscles.  The  fibres  arc  regularly  marked  by  trans- 
verse  stripes  altematijly  wider  and  darker  and  narrower  and  lighter, 
very  uniform  in  the  Bame  muscle,  but  varying  in  different  muscles. 
With  higher  power  of  the  microscope  the  lighter  stripes  appear  divided 
by  a  tine  line*  In  muscular  tissue  from  a  recently-killed  animal,  the 
fibres  may  be  observed  in  motioUj  at  one  moment  becoming  sborler  and 
wider,  and  at  the  next  moment  proportionately  longer  and  narrower, 
while  the  stripes  undergo  corresponding  changes. 

The  stripe<l  muscle-fibre  is  composed  of  a  soft  substance,  the  sar- 
cous  matter^^  enclused  in  a  hyaline  sheath,  the  sarcolcmma*^  To 
the  sarcoua  matter,  arranged  in  disks,  are  due  the  characteristic  trans- 
verse stripes  of  the  muscle-fibre.  After  death  it  assumes  a  longitu- 
diiialiy  striated  appearance,  with  a  finely -granular  aspect     When  the 


Fio.  128. 


Fm.  129. 


^^. 


Trans\  s  of  the  beach- 

UL  BICE!"  c  le-flbtea  with  in- 

toTTftlE  oceui»lect  l>y  connective  ilmue ; 
b,  blood' vcaiel ;  c,  fat-cell;  d,  cupil- 
Uriea;  r,  titiclel  of  tti6  muflcIe-BbreH. 


TaAHBVER,*t;    HEtTlON     OF     A     rASCICLK    OP    THE  CBK- 

VASTEB*  exhibiting  the  prismiidc!  form  of  the  muscle- 
fibi-ea ;  highly  mftgnified. 


nmseular  tissue  is  hardened  by  alcohol  or  other  liquid,  the  aarcous 
matter  may  be  torn  into  tilameutif^j  distinguished  as  the  primitive  mus- 
cle-fibrils.' These  are  of  extreme  fineness,  and  composed  each  of  a 
singie  row  of  particles,  named  the  sarcous  elements,*  the  regular 
arrangement  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  equally  regular  transverse 
fitripcs  of  the  muscle-fibre.  The  sarcous  elements  are  conjoined  by  a 
more  translucent  cementing  substance,  to  which  are  due  the  h'ghter, 
narrower  etripes*  of  the  fibre,  as  well  aa  of  the  intervals  of  the  fibrils. 
When  mui^cular  tissue  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  earcnus  matter  is  disposed  to  break  into 
diskSf  apparently  indicating  the  fibrillar  condition  to  be  of  relative  char- 
acter. The  sarcolemnia  is  a  delicate,  homogeneous,  elastic  membrane 
intimately  connected  with  the  sarcous  matter,  and  in  the  recent  fibre 


»  Myoline, 


Myolemmn ;  primitive  sheath. 


18 


»  Mus^culnr  fibrillnD. 
*  Intei-stltial  disks. 
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not  distinguishable  from  it,  but  becomes  distinctly  visible  under  the 
action  of  certain  reagents.  It  is  reputed  to  give  off  delicate  partitions^ 
separating  the  sarcous  disks  *  from  one  another,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  fine  lino  which  divides  the  lighter  transverse  stripes  of  the  muscle- 
fibre  into  two  parts.' 

Flattened  oval  nuclei  lie  here  and  there  embedded  in  the  surface  of 
the  sarcous  matter  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma.  Ordinarily 
they  are  not  seen,  but  are  brought  distinctly  into  view  by  the  applica- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  which  renders  the  muscular  tissue  more  translucent. 
The  nuclei  contain  a  granular  or  finely-reticular  nucleoplasm,  with  one 
or  two  clear  nucleoli.  In  young  persons  the  muscular  nuclei  are  more 
numerous. 

The  transverse  striped   condition  of  the  muscle-fibres  is  a  well- 


Fio.  180. 


Fio.  181. 


Fibrils  from  a  muscle-fibre  of  the  axo- 
LOTL,  an  amphibian ;  highly  magnified,  a,  bun- 
dle of  fibrils ;  b,  an  isolated  fibril. 


A  MV8CLB-FIBRE  OP  A  BALAKAifDn,  an  am- 
phibian, which  had  been  long  kept  in  weak 
alcohol.  1,  sarcous  matter ;  2.  nuclei ;  8.  sarcous 
matter  split  into  disks :  4,  the  sarcolemma. 


marked  character  of  voluntary  muscles  in  man  and  all  other  vertebrate 
animals.  It  is,  however,  not  restricted  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  for  it 
is  also  a  character  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  those 
of  the  ear,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  heart. 

The  belly  of  the  striped  muscles  is  enveloped  in  a  loose  sheath  of 
fibro-connective  tissue,  from  which  partitions  extend  between  and  en- 
velop the  component  muscular  fascicles,  constituting  the  perimysium. 
More  delicate  partitions  also  extend  between  and  envelop  the  muscle- 
fibres,  forming  the  endomysium.     Both  serve  to  convey  and  support 


'  Krause's  membranes. 


>  Contractile  disks. 


'  Lateral  diskg. 
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the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  muscles*  They  contain  some  mingled 
elaiitic  tissue,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  perimysium  enveloping 
the  fleshy  belly. 

It  has  not  been  satislactorily  determined  in  what  manner  the 
muscle-fihi-es  end  in  the  tendons  to  which  t}wy  may  l>c  attached.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  terminating  abruptly  in  obliijuoly  truiicated, 
rounded,  or  tapering  extremitias  where  the  sarcolemma  and  intervening 
connective  tissue  merge  into  and  among  the  connective-tissue  bundles 
of  the  tendon. 

The  tendons,  or  sinews,*  by  which  the  striped  muscles  are  mostly 
connected  with  the  bones  and  other  parts  from  which  they  have  their 
origin  and  into  which  they  are  inserted,  vitry  in  eharaelcr;  some  con- 
sisting of  the  shortest  tibro-counective-tissue  attachment  of  the  mus- 
cular belly,  while  others  form  broad,  membranous  expansions,  eaUed 
aponeuroses,'  and  others  form  flattened  cylindrical  cords  of  various 
lengths,  which  are  viewed  as  the  most  characteristic  tendons.  These 
are  dense,  white,  and  shining,  very  flexible,  but  inextensible  and  of  the 
greatest  tenacity.  In  their  attachment  with  the  muscular  belly  they 
usually  commence  in  the  interior  or  upon  the  exterior  surface  as  an 
aponeurotic  expansion,  in  which  the  flosh}^  fascicles  terminate. 

The  tendons  and  aponeuroses  of  muscles  are  composed  of  prismatic 
fibro-connective-tissue  bundles,  which  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
former  throughout^  but  do  not  continue  separate,  as  they  frequently 
intersect  one  another  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  bundles*  The  tendon- 
bundles  consist  of  smaller  oneSj  collected  into  larger  oties,  and  ai'e  all 
united  together  by  lower  connective  tissue,  which  also  forms  u  compact 
sheath  for  the  tendon  continuous  with  that  of  the  muscular  belly.  The 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  its  extensions  between  the  tendon-bundles, 
accommodate  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  tendon. 

The  names  of  muscles  arc  commonly  derived  from  some  prominent 
character,  as  office,  shape,  position,  attachment,  cotirse,  and  numl>er  of 
heads  or  points  of  origin. 

To  preserve  the  position  of  narrow  tendons  in  their  coui^se,  they 
frequently  travei'se  gr<30vos  on  the  bones,  converted  into  canals  by 
means  of  ligaments.  To  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  tendons  in 
such  canals,  they  are  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  which  is  also  reflected 
ujTKjn  and  invests  the  tendons.  Likewise,  for  the  same  pui'pose,  when 
muscles  pass  over  pTOminences  usually  a  synovial  bursa  is  introduced 
between  them. 


THE  CARDIAC   MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 


f  The  heart  is  compo.sed  of  muscular  tissue,  which  is  of  much  more 

I  compact  character  than  that  of  the  voiuntarv  muscles.     The  muscle- 


^  Leaden ;  thew» }  t«ndo  ;  tenon.  *  Expansio  neryoML 
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associated  and  enveloped  by  connective  tissue,  are  more  uniformly  con- 
joined, and  are  generally  arranged   in 
Pia.  132.        ^  concentric  layers,   which  surround   the 

cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  part  project 
into  the  interior  in  numerous,  variably- 
sized,  smooth  columns. 

The  muscle-fibres  are  transversely 
striped  like  those  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, but  otherwise  present  important 
differences.  They  are  less  translucent, 
less  distinct,  and  much  narrower ;  being 

from  a  fourth  to  a  third  the  diameter  of 
Striated  muscular  tissue  op  the     ^,  «  ^,  ,      ^  ,  »,- 

HEART,  highly  magnified.  tliose  of  the  voluntary  muscles.     They 

are  irregularly  prismatic  and  mutually 
conformable,  with  the  intervals  occupied  by  connective  tissue  traversed 
by  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  They  seem  to  be  destitute  of 
a  distinct  sarcolemma,  and  consist  alone  of  sarcous  matter,  which  is 
longitudinally  striated,  as  well  as  transversely  striped.  The  fibres  are 
transversely  segmented ;  each  segment  being  a  short  columnar  muscle- 
cell,  two  or  three  times  longer  than  broad,  and  containing  a  central 
nucleus.  The  muscle-cells  are  united  with  one  another  at  the  sides  by 
narrower,  oblique  branches  or  offsets,  and  thus  the  muscle-fibres  are 
brought  into  intimate  relationship  by  anastomosis,  and  exhibit  a  con- 
dition in  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue  not  found  elsewhere. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  muscles.  The  muscles  are  highly 
vascular,  in  accordance  with  the  activity  of  these  organs.  The  arteries, 
always  accompanied  by  veins,  a  single  one  for  each,  enter  the  muscles 
at  various  points  between  the  larger  fascicles,  and  usually  on  the  inner 
side.  Branching  and  penetrating  between  the  fascicles,  the  finer  vessels 
enter  the  primitive  fascicles,  and  terminate  in  capillaries  running  be- 
tween the  muscle-fibres,  in  general  parallel  with  the  latter,  and  fre- 
quently joined  by  transverse  vessels  crossing  the  fibres.  In  their  course 
the  vessels  are  supported  by  the  connective-tissue  sheaths  and  par- 
titions, which  are  also  furnished  with  capillaries  supplied  from  the  same 
source. 

Lymphatic  vessels  appear  not  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  muscles, 
though  they  are  abundant  in  the  connective-tissue  sheath. 

The  nerves  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
generally  enter  them  in  company  with  the  vessels.  Passing  between 
the  fascicles  they  divide,  and  frequently  make  an  interchange  of  bun- 
dles of  nerve-fibres,  producing  a  plexus.  A  number  of  such  plexuses 
in  a  muscle  give  off  narrower  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  form  finer 
plexuses,  from  which  single  nerve-fibres  penetrate  between  the  muscle- 
fibres  and  divide  into  branches  distributed  to  the  latter. 

Tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  but  slightly  vascular.  The  chief  vessels 
and  capillaries  traverse  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibrous  bundles. 
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generally  parallel  with  these  and  joined  by  transverse  vessels,  as  in  the 
eapiJiaries  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  much  lewer  and  smaller.  Lym- 
phatics are  abundant  in  the  eonneetive-tiesne  sheath  of  tendons,  and 
also  penetrate  the  intervals  of  the  tendon-bundles.  Nerves  are  few  in 
the  tendons,  and  tmvei^se  the  intervals  of  the  tibrons  bundles. 

Termination  of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles.  The  nerves  of  the 
unstriped  or  involuntary  muscles  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  non- 
medullated  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  sympathetic  system,  and  eon- 
tain  but  few  raedullated  fibres.     Frequently  branching  in  their  course, 

Fig.  183, 


Frfi.  1S4. 


600 


PLRXra  OP  JJON-MEDi'LLATED   NKBVE-P1BRE8, 

dJsUibubed  U>  the  muBculiLr  coat  of  a  smaH 
tftary»  in  Ihe  £rof .    AJWr  Arnold. 
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A  BoTOBtAi,  KKD'PtATE.  lo  A  mufclc-flbre.  a, 
of  a  lizard;  b,  ji  niDdiillated  tien'e-fibrc  <li- 
vMiriK  Into  two  brajiches,  r ;  d.  the  aatlal  fibre 
ramifying  in  the  motod&l  end-plate. 


they  end  in  intricate  plexuses  among  the  fascicles,  or  hetween  the  layers 
of  muscle-fibres.  From  the  plexuses  proceed  numerous  fibres,  which 
fork,  and  are  resolved  into  fine  fibrils  running  between  the  muj=sclc- 
fibres.  In  the  mesenteric  plexus  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels, 
at  the  anastomosis  of  the  neiTe-tibres,  little  groups  of  ganglion  cells 
occur.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  their 
Telation  with  the  unstriped  mnsele-fibres  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
aacertained. 

In  the  striped  voluntary  muscles  the  nerves  are  chiefly  composed 
of  medullated  fibres,  of  which  the  chief  funieles  run  parallel  with  and 
between  the  fleshy  fascicles.  Among  these  the  funieles  frequently 
branch,  anastomose,  and  form  plexuses,  from  which  single  nerve-fibres 
proceed,  in  their  course  fork  at  the  nodes,  and  after  dividing  several 
limes  in  the  Hame  manner  give  a  branch  to  each  muscle-fibre.  As  the 
branch  enters  the  latter  its  neurilemma  ceases  by  becoming  continuous 
with  the  sarcolemma^  beneath  which  the  nerve*fibre  ends  in  a  peculiar 
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structure,  named  the  motorial  end-plate.'  This  eoDsists  of  an  ellip- 
tical, granular  disk  situated  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  and 
resting  on  the  sarcous  substance.  Scattered  through  the  disk  are  a 
number  of  oval  nuclei.  The  nerve-fibre  after  entering  the  muscle-fibre 
forks  into  two  or  more  widely-divergent  branches,  which  after  a  short 
course  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  while  the  axial  fibre  ramifies  in  the 
motorial  disk.  The  further  relationship  of  the  latter  with  the  sarcous 
substance  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

In  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue  the  nerves,  chiefly  consisting  of 
non-modullated  nerve-fibres,  terminate  in  gangliated  plexuses  similar  to 
those  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bowels.  The  terminal  nerve-fibrils 
from  the  plexuses  end  in  the  muscle-cells,  but  in  a  manner  not  posi- 
tively determined. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OP  THE  CRANIAL  VAULT. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  is  a  thin  but 
compact,  inextensiblo  layer  of  connective  tissue  intimately  blended  with 
the  skin  above,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  and 
muscles  beneath.  Next  the  skin  it  includes  a  dense  layer  of  adipose 
tissue,  in  which  are  embedded  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  scalp  en- 
closed in  their  follicles. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  cranial  vault  are  the  frontal  muscle 
of  the  forehead,  the  occipital  and  post-auricular  muscles  of  the  occiput, 
and  the  supra-auricular  and  pre-auricular  muscles  of  the  temple.  The 
frontal  and  occipital  muscles,  united  by  the  intervening  epicranial 
aponeurosis,  are  usually  described  together  with  it  as  the  occipito- 
frontal muscle.' 

The  frontal  muscle '  is  a  thin,  pale,  fleshy  lamina,  which  occupies 
the  side  of  the  forehead,  joining  its  fellow  in  the  median  line  below ; 
but  divergent  and  narrowing  in  a  curved  lino  outwardly  above,  where 
it  reaches  the  posterior  border  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  connected  by 
its  upper  margin  with  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  whence  the  fleshy 
fibres  descend,  for  the  most  part  to  end  by  intersecting  the  palpebral 
orbicular  and  superciliary  muscles  within  the  eyebrow,  and  by  a  slip 
which  intersects  the  nasal  pyramidal  muscle  on  the  glabella. 

The  occipital  muscle/  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  former, 
but  rather  wider  and  redder,  arises  tendinously  from  the  outer  two- 
thirds  or  less  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
ridge  of  the  temporal  mastoid  continuous  with  it,  and  ascends  to  ter- 
minate in  a  convex  line  in  the  epicranial  aponeurosis. 

The  epicranial  aponeurosis^  is  common  to  both  sides  of  the 

*  Terminal  plate ;  neural  eminence. 

'  Musculus  occipito-frontalis ;  m.  cpicranius  ;  m.  cranii  cutaneus. 

*  M.  frontalis ;  m.  epicranius  frontalis. 

*  M.  occipitalis  ;  m.  epicranius  occipitalis. 

*  A.  epicrania ;  occipito-frontal  aponeurosis ;  galea  aponeurotica. 
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cranial  vault,  extends  forward  in  the  angular  interval  of  the  frontal 
rauHcles,  and  backward  between  tho  oc-eipital  mnseleft,  where  it  19 
attached  to  the  oecipiral  proliiberanre  and  adjacent  portionw  of  the 
auparior  curved  line.  Between  the  ft^ntal  and  oc^cipitai  niUBele»  it  is 
moat  distinctly  aponenratic,  eapocially  the  occipital  poriion,  and  i« 
chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  of  Avhich  those  from  the  mus- 
cles in  front  Intersect  tho^^e  from  behind  eomew^hat  obHquely.  In  the 
temple  the  aponeurosis  is  thinner  and  of  looser  texture,  is  connected 
with  the  auricular  mus- 
cles»  and  is  attached  be- 
low to  the  zygoma.  At 
the  fore  part  it  exhibits 
a  thin,  and  mostly  indis- 
tinct, stratum*  of  pale 
fleshy  fibres,  which  pro- 
ceed obliquely  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  ear  towurdt* 
the  frontal  and  palpebral 
#rhieular  muscles. 

The  frontal  and  occip- 
ital  muscles  and  the  inter- 
vening epicranial  aponeu- 
rosis adhere^  closely  and 
tightly  to  the  superficial 
fa^ia  and  skin  above,  and 
loosely  by  thin  extensible 
connective  tissue  to  the 
periosteum  beneath.  The 
skin  of  the  cranial  vaults 
together  with  the  subja- 
cent superficial  fascia  and 
the  epicranial  aprmeurosis 
with  its  muscles  beneath, 
constitutes  the  scalp^ 
which  ia  readily  detached 
from  the  skull,  while  its 
different  layers  are  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty.  By 
the  alternate  action  of  the 
frontal  and  occipital  mus- 
cles the  scalp  Is  moved 
forward  and  backward. 
though  in  most  persons 
tbifl  action  in  great  measure  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  frontal  muscles^ 


MUBCXES  OF  TIfK  HEAT*  aNI>  NKH        I  i  fl?onUl 

muitclQ  ;  1,  Its  froiitiLl  belly ;  2,  iim  oei/iplUil  beUy ;  E,  naml 
py  ram  Ida)  MUf>cIe ;  4,  aupnt-  and  &,pofit-aurlcultir  muiclcs; 
6,  palpebral  orbicular  muscle;  7,  naMi-lablal  cknat^^r:  8, 
ntpra-lablal  elevAUir ;  %  nasal  compresROr ;  10, 11,  xygnmattc 
muscles;  12,  luasseter:  13,  buccinator;  14.  oml-angle  de- 
pre««»r;  15,  oral  sphincter  muscle:  16.  oral-angle  eleTfttor ; 
17.  18,  Infra-l&blal  dcpresBor ;  ItJ,  rterno-mnstoid  muwile;  20, 
trapcdus;  21.  poetertor  belly  «f  the  dlgnstrk  and  llie  atylo- 
hyoid  iiiuh;1o  ;  22,  anterior  bolly  of  the  fr^rmer ;  23,  loop  of 
flbrouB  tissue  Rtiaching  the  tendon  of  the  diKafitric  muKle 
to  the  hyoid  bone;  24 ^  omo-hyoid  muscle :  2f>,  ^temo-liyolid ; 
20,  slerno-thymjd.  myen  to  the  outer  side  and  behind  th« 
aiiterl()r  part  of  llie  omohyoid ;  27.  mylo-hyold ;  28, 
«plenlu« ;  29«  seapular  elevator:  30,  31,  middle  and  anterior 
scalenus  niuscleii :  52,  claTricle. 


^  M,  epitiZBiiiua  tein|x>mlia ;  superficial  temporal  muecle. 
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which  elevate  the  eyebrows  and  throw  the  skin  of  the  forehead  into 
transverse  wrinkles.  The  frontal  and  occipital  muscles  are  supplied  by 
the  facial  nerve. 

In  bald  persons  the  frontal  muscles  frequently  appear  prominent 
and  distinctly  outlined  through  the  skin  of  the  forehead. 

THE  AURICULAR  MUSCLES. 

The  supra-auricular  muscle  ^  is  a  broad,  thin,  pale,  fan-shaped 
lamina  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  temple.  It  arises  from  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis  at  the  upper  border  of  the  latter,  descends,  and 
converges  to  a  thin  tendon,  which  is  inserted  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
auricle  into  the  fore  part  of  the  helix  and  the  prominence  of  the  anti- 
helix. 

The  pre-auricular  muscle '  is  a  little,  pale,  fleshy  slip,  often  indis- 
tinct, and  scarcely  separated  from  the  former.  It  arises  from  the  epi- 
cranial aponeurosis  above  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
fore  part  of  the  helix. 

The  post-auricular  muscle '  usually  consists  of  two  well-marked 
bands,  of  redder  hue  than  the  former,  situated  inwardly  back  of  the 
ear.  They  arise,  one  above  the  other,  from  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  near  the  origin  of  the  occipital  muscle,  and  proceed 
forward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  concha  of  the  auricle. 

The  auricular  muscles  are  mostly  inactive,  and  may  be  regarded  as. 
rudiments  of  similar  important  organs  in  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  and  the 
donkey. 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  are  described  with  the  ear. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE   PACE. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  face  is  less  distinct  than  that  of  the 
cranial  vault,  is  of  looser  texture,  contains  more  or  less  fat,  and  ia 
blended  with  adjacent  structures.  It  invests  the  superficial  muscles  of 
the  face,  extends  over  the  cheek  and  parotid  gland,  and,  involving  the 
platysma  muscle,  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  fascia  of  the 
neck.  In  the  eyelids  and  free  border  of  the  lips  it  blends  with  the 
skin,  and  in  these  positions  is  always  free  from  fat.  In  the  hollow  of 
the  cheek  it  usually  contains  a  considerable  accumulation  of  soft  fat, 
extending  outward  and  backward  in  the  interval  between  the  bucci- 
nator muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE   EYELIDS  AND  EYEBROWS. 

The  palpebral  orbicular  muscle  *  forms  a  broad,  thin,  fleshy  zone 
in  front  of  the  orbit  immediately  beneath  the  skin.     It  consists  of  two- 

>  M.  auricularis  superior ;  ra.  attollens  aurem,  auriculam,  or  auriculsB. 
'  M.  aur.  ant. ;  m.  attrahens  aurem,  etc. 

•  M.  aur.  post. ;  ra.  retrahens  aurem,  etc. 

*  M.  orbicularis  palpebrarum  or  oculi ;  sphincter  palp,  or  oculi ;  m.  orb.  latus. 
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portions,  which,  though  continuous  in  other  respects,  both  anatomically 
and  phyeioktgieally  exhibit  striking  differ<^uee?>.  The  central  orpalpe- 
*  bral  portion '  enttjz's  into  thw  const ruetion  of  tlie  eyelid>t,  and  is  thinner 
and  paler  than  the  rent  of  the  musek%  an<l  adheres  to  the  adjacent  thin 
skin  always  completely  devoid  of  iMterpot?c'd  fat  so  common  clsowher©. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament,  and  thence  spreads  outwardly  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  eye- 
lid, the  fibres  intersecting  one  another  externally  and  furming  a  series 
of  concentric  loop«  attached  to  the  external  palpebral  ligament.  The 
peripheral  or  orbital  portion  of  the  muscle  extends  beneath  the  eye- 
brow, on  the  cheek  below,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  temple.  It  ia 
thicker  and  redder  than  the  palpebral  portion,  and  is  separated  from 
the  skin  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  superficial  fascia  with  fat.  It 
arises  narrowly  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  internal  palpebral  liga- 
ment, the  inner  part  of  the  supraorbital  ridge,  the  length  of  the  nasal 
process,  and  the  infraorbital  margin  of  the  maxilla  ;  and  thence  ex* 
tends  around  the  orbit,  forming  a  zone  of  fibres  aiTanged  in  concentric 
circles.  The  upper  border  is  intersected  by  the  fitmtal  and  supercil- 
iary muscles;  the  outer  border  is  attached  to  the  temporal  portion  of 
the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  the  lower  border  to  the  fascia  of  the 
cheek. 

The  internal  palpebral  ligament^  is  seen  in  lifc^  as  a  whitish  spot 
at  the  inner  corner  of  the  opening  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  rendered  more 
prominent  by  stretching  the  latter  outwardly.  It  is  a  tninsrei*se  fibrous 
cord  immediately  beneath  the  ekin,  attaching  the  eyelids  to  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxilla  in  front  of  the  lachiymal  sac,  and  to  the  lach- 
rymal crest  behind  the  sac.  It  forks  outwardly,  and  terminates  in  the 
palpebral  tarsi.  The  external  palpebral  ligament  is  a  thickened 
portion  id"  the  fibrous  membrani\  which  attaches  the  tai-si  to  the  sur- 
rounding margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  palpebral  tensor"  is  a  little  fleshy  slip  situated  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  orbit  behind  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  is  contin- 
uouB  with  the  orbicular  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  crest  and  adjacent 
orbital  surface  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac  fur- 
want  and  outward,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  which  cover  the 
lachrymal  canals,  and  near  the  puncta  are  inserted  into  the  palpebral 
tarsi. 

The  palpebral  elevator*  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  a  long,  thin,  fan- 
like muscle,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  It  arises 
by  its  nari'ow  extremity  tendinousl}"  from  beneath  the  small  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  in  tront  of  the  optic  foramen,  proceeds  forward 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  thence  emerges  in  a  bnmd,  thin  apo- 
neurosis, which  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the 

*  M.  ciliari^  or  ptilpebralis.  *  Tendo  oeiili. 

*  M.  tensor  tarsi ;  musele  of  Horner.  *  M.  levator  i^alpebne  supeiiorid. 
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tarsus  of  the  upper  eyelid  immediately  behind  and  connected  with  the 
supra-palpebral  ligament. 

The  superciliary  muscle  *  is  a  fleshy  slip  lying  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone  under  the  palpebral  orbic- 
ular muscle.  It  arises  from  the  inner  end  of  the  ridge,  and  ascends 
obliquely  outward  to  the  conjoined  border  of  the  palpebral  orbicular 
and  frontal  muscles  which  it  intersects,  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  of 
the  eyebrow. 

The  palpebral  orbicular  muscle  entirely  displays  its  action  in  the 
voluntary  and  forcible  closure  of  the  eyelids.  Ordinarily  the  palpebral 
portion  alone  incessantly  acts  in  closing  the  eyelids  momentarily,  es- 
pecially the  upper  one,  in  winking.  The  palpebral  tensor  retains  the 
lachrymal  puncta  in  contact  with  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
absorption  of  the  tears.  The  palpebral  elevator  raises  the  upper  eye- 
lid, and  draws  it  backward  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit.  The 
superciliary  muscles  of  the  two  sides  draw  the  eyebrows  downward 
and  towards  each  other,  and  produce  vertical  wrinkles  on  the  glabella, 
as  in  frowning. 

MUSCLES  OP   THE   NOSE. 

These  consist  of  the  pyramidal,  compressor,  dilator,  depressor,  and 
naso-labial  elevator  muscles. 

The  nasal  pyramidal  muscle '  is  a  little  fleshy  slip  at  the  side  of 
the  root  of  the  nose,  in  contact  with  its  fellow  or  separated  by  a  narrow 
interval  widening  below.  It  starts  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  com- 
pressor muscle  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  from  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  nasal  bono,  and  thence  ascends  to  the  glabella,  where  it  inter- 
sects a  slip  of  the  frontal  muscle,  than  which  it  is  redder  in  hue. 

The  nasal  compressor'  is  a  thin,  pale,  fleshy,  triangular  muscle, 
occupying  the  side  of  the  nose  above  the  wing.  It  is  of  variable 
development  and  distinctness,  and  arises  narrowly  from  the  maxilla 
at  the  side  of  the  nasal  orifice,  ascends  forward,  expands  on  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  terminates  in  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is  contin- 
uous with  that  of  the  opposite  side  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
The  aponeurosis  is  tightly  connected  with  the  adjacent  skin,  but  loosely 
with  the  subjacent  bridge  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  former  together 
readily  move  from  side  to  side  on  the  latter.  Above,  the  aponeurosis 
is  connected  with  the  pyramidal  muscle,  and  below  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  wing  and  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  nasal  dilator/  variably  produced  and  mostly  indistinct,  con- 

*  M.  superciliaris ;  m.  corrugator  supercilii. 

'  M.  pyramidalis  nasi ;  m.  dorsalis  narium  ;  m.  procerus  nasi. 
'  M.  compressor  nasi  or  nari ;    m.  c.  narium  major ;  m.  triangularis  nasi ;  m. 
transversus  nasi ;  m.  attrahens  nasi ;  m.  constrictor  alaa  nasi. 

*  M.  dilatator  naris  ;  m.  dil.  narls  posterior ;  m.  levator  proprius  alte  nasi  pos- 
terior. 
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sists  of  a  layer  of  pale  fleshy  fibres  involved  in  tire  connective  and 
adipose  tissue  and  adjacent  skin  of  the  wing  of  the  moko.  Tlie  flbrea 
(itpring  from  the  groave  at  the  back  of  the  wing,  and  curve  forward 
and  downward  to  end  in  thtj  skin  at  the  niargm  of  the  nostril. 
Another  and  less  distinct  layer  ha^  been  dei^eribed  a^i  the  anterior 
dilator, *  nccupying  the  side  of  the  end  of  the  nose  l>etwecn  the  skiit 
and  the  oval  earlilage.  Its  fibi*efl  curve  from  the  margin  of  the  nostril 
ypwanl  and  forward  to  en<i  in  the  skiti  at  tlie  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  naso-labial  elevator  ^  lies  beoeath  the  skin  along  the  aide 
of  the  nose  at  the  inner  part  of  th©  orbit,  extending  to  the  upper  lip. 
It  arises  narrowly  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  between 
the  nasal  pyrainidal  and  the  palpebral  orbicolar  muscle,  descends  and 
crosses  the  outer  piirt  of  the  cotnpressor  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
supra-labial  elevator,  and  is  inserted  into  tlie  posterior  border  of  the 
nasal  wing,  and  In  union  with  the  latter  muwclo  into  the  skin  of  the 
upper  lip,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oral  sphincter. 

Tht*  nasal  depressor*  is  a  thin,  flosby  layers  which  lies  under 
the  uppi*r  lip  next  the  lining  mucous  membrane.  It  arises  from  the 
incisive  fossa  to  the  canine  alveolus  of  the  maxilla^  and  ascends  and 
curves  forward  to  bo  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  septum 
and  the  posterior  border  of  the  nostril,  extending  outwardl}^  behind  the 
nasal  wing.  In  the  latter  position  it  is  continuous  with  the  origin  uf 
the  nasal  compressor,  and  is  inlcrsected  by  the  insertion  of  tho  naso- 
labial elevator,  which  together  with  the  oral  sphincter  covers  it. 
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MUSCLES   OF  THE   MOUTH,  LIPS,   AND   CHEEK. 

The  oral  sphincter*  is  an  elliptical  muscle  surround  in  g  the  orifice 

of  the  mouth,  and  forming  the  fleshy  basis  of  the  lips.  It  is  inter- 
sected at  the  cornel's,  or  angles,  of  the  mouth  by  a  number  of  other 
muscles^  chiefly  the  buccinators,  of  which  the  fibres  that  arise  from  the 
maxilla  proceed  to  the  lower  lip,  while  those  from  the  mandible  pass 
to  the  upper  lip.  At  the  free  border  of  the  oral  orifice  the  sphincter 
consists  of  a  rounded  tascieuUis*  of  tibres,  formini^  an  uninterrupted 
ring,  which  is  covered  by  the  thin  skin  where  it  merges  into  the  lining 
macotis  membrane  of  the  lips.     The  exterior  and  deeper  portion*  of 

*  M.  dil.  nfiris  aDterir>r ;  lU-  lev,  prop,  ulii?  niisi  anterior, 

*  M*  levator  labii  siipt?rioris  iiln>quf  nasi  \  common  elevator  of  the  lip  jind  nose ; 
elevaii:*r  of  the  upper  lip  and  win^  of  the  noeej  E«u|>orflcial  common  elevator  of  the 
wing  of  tho  nos*}  imd  of  the  upper  lip;  m.  pyramidalia ;  m.  pyr.  nariura  ;  taput 
angulare  of  the  m.  quadratus  livbii  superJoris. 

*  M.  depressor  ulm  nnsi ;  m.  deprcf'sor  labii  supcrions  rIkkjiic  nasi ;  m.  dpp.  Inhii 
fiup. ;  m.  myrtifonnisj  m.  nii^jilb ;  m.  lateralU  oast;  m.  dilatator  nanuin  ;  in.  diL 
plnnie  ;  m.  fixaUir  labii  aup.  ;  lal)jo-nHi«al  depressor* 

*  Sphincter  oris;  m.  urbieularis  ori:* ;  m.  eotietrictor  labiorum  ;  m.  e.  prolabii 
fiuperioris  et  inferioris  ;  onil  orbicular  muscle, 

^  Par»  marginalia,  or  labialis.  '  Fftcial  part. 
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tho  sphincter  is  covered  externally  by  fibres  of  other  muscles  con- 
verging to  the  mouth,  and  by  the  skin  with  an  intervening  layer  of 
connective  and  adipose  tissue,  and  internally  is  covered  by  the  lining 
mucous  membrane  and  labial  glands.  At  the  oral  angle  it  decussates 
with  the  buccinator  behind  the  other  converging  muscles,  which  con- 
sist of  the  elevator  and  depressor  of  the  oral  angle  and  the  zygomatic 
muscle.  In  the  upper  lip  it*  arises  from  the  inferior  border  of  the 
nasal  septum,  where  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  nasal  depressor, 
and  thence  turns  backward,  downward,  and  outward  to  the  oral 
angle,  producing  in  the  divergence  of  the  lateral  portions  the  con- 
spicuous median  groove  of  the  upper  lip.  The  muscle  is  also  rein- 
forced on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  narrow  slips,*  of  which  one  arises  from 
the  incisive  fossa  of  the  maxilla,  and  the  other  from  the  mandible 
below  the  canine  tooth,  and  both  proceed  outwardly  to  the  oral  angle. 

The  supra-labial  elevator'  is  a  quadrate  muscle  situated  below 
the  orbit,  partially  covered  by  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle,  and 
partially  subcutaneous.  It  arises  immediately  below  the  infraorbital 
margin  from  the  maxilla  and  malar  bone,  and  descends  inwardly,  and 
is  joined  by  the  naso-labial  elevator  to  be  inserted,  in  union  with  it, 
into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  oral 
sphincter. 

The  oral  angle  elevator  *  is  a  triangular  muscle  lying  beneath  the 
preceding.  It  arises  obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  canine 
fossa  of  the  maxilla,  below  the  infraorbital  foramen,  and  descends  out- 
wardly to  the  oral  angle,  where  it  decussates  with  the  other  more  supers 
ficial  muscles  converging  to  the  same  point.  Its  inner  border  is  con- 
tiguous to,  and  sometimes  continuous  with,  the  upper  border  of  the  oral 
sphincter. 

Tho  zygomatic  muscle  *  is  a  fleshy  band  embedded  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  cheek.  It  arises  tendi- 
nously  from  tho  outer  surface  of  the  malar  zygomatic  process,  and 
descends  obliquely  forward  and  inward  to  the  oral  angle,  where  it 
decussates  with  the  preceding  and  other  converging  muscles. 

The  lesser  zygomatic  muscle  *  is  a  variable  and  inconstant  fas- 
cicle, occupying  a  similar  position  of  the  cheek  in  advance  of  the  former 
muscle.     It  arises  in  front  of  this  from  the  malar  bone,  or  partially  from 

>  M.  nasalis  labii  superioris ;  depressor  septi  mobilis  narium ;  depressor  apicis 
narium;  m.  naso-labialis. 

*  Musculi  incisivi ;  m.  accessorii  orbicularis. 

'  M.  levator  labii  superioris  proprius  or  major ;  superior  labial  elevator ;  elevator 
of  the  upper  lip ;  m.  incisorius  ;  caput  infraorbitale  of  the  m.  quadratus  labii  supe- 
rioris. 

*  M.  levator  anguli  oris ;  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  m.  caninus ;  m. 
levator  labiorum  communis. 

*  M.  zygomaticus  major ;  greater  zygomatic  muscle. 

*  M.  zygomaticus  minor ;  caput  zygomaticum  of  the  m.  quadratus  labii  superioris. 
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this  and  the  adjacent  border  of  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle,  and  de- 
scends obliquely  inward  and  joins  the  outer  border  of  the  BUpralabial 
ele^^ator,  to  be  inserted  with  it  into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  ural 
sphincter. 

The  infra*labial  elevator^  is  a  small  flcHhy  layer  situated  under 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lower  lip.  ft  urises  from  the  incisive 
foomof  the  mandible,  d^cenda  and  widens  and  tc mi i nates  in  the  lower 
border  of  the  oral  sphincter  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
chin. 

The  infra*labial  depressor^  is  a  rhombic  plane  of  fleshy  fibres  at 
the  side  of  the  ehin,  for  the  most  part  tiubcutaneousj  and  mingled  with 
connective  tissue  and  fat,  in  which  arc  embedded  the  roots  of  the  hairs 
of  the  beard.  It  arises  t>om  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  mandible, 
between  the  mental  protuberance  and  the  mental  foramen,  and  ascends 
inwardly,  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  lower  lip,  decussating  with 
the  subjacent  portion  of  the  oral  sphincter  and  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  oral  angle  depressor '  is  a  subcutaneous  triangular  musctle 
occupying  the  side  of  tht?  chin  behind  the  former,  and  partially  cover- 
ing it.  It  arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  mandible^  at 
the  side  of  the  chin,  and  partially  is  continuous  from  behind  with  the 
platysma  muscle,  whence  it  ascends  and  converges  to  the  oral  angle, 
where  it  decussates  with  the  oi'al  angle  elevator  and  other  muscles  con- 
verging to  the  same  point. 

The  buccinator*  occupies  the  deep  part  of  the  cheek  next  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  broad^  quadrilateral  muscle, 
extt^nded  between  the  outside  of  the  jaws,  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
backward,  within  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  the  pharynx.  It  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  molar  portion  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  both 
jaws,  and  behind  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  thence 
pmceeds  forward  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  joins  the  oral 
sphincter,  within  the  position  of  the  other  muscles  which  converge  to 
the  same  point.  From  their  origin,  the  muscular  fibres,  for  the  most 
partj  are  convergent  towai-ds  the  oral  angle,  where  they  decussate^  those 
fi-om  above  passing  into  the  lower  lip,  and  those  from  below  into  the 
upper  h'p,  while  others  above  and  below  pass  into  each  corresponding 
lip  without  decussation.  Externally  the  buccinator  is  closely  invested 
with  a  thin  layer  of  the  deep  fascia,  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia 
with  an  accumulation  of  soft,  adipose  tissue,  which  separates  the  mus- 
cle in  front  from  the  skin  and  platysma  muscle,  and  behind  from  the 


^  M,  levator  labii  inferioris ;  elevator  of  the  lower  lip  ;  m.  levator  mt'titi ;  m, 

.tnlia;  m.  inciaivus  inferius. 

'  M.  depressor  labii  iiiferioris  j  depressor  of  the  lower  lip ;  ni,  quadratis  menti, 

•  M.  depressor  Rucridi  oris  ;  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  m,  triaiigu- 
Uris  uienti ;  rii.  depressor  labjorum  eommimis  ;  m,  pyramidalis  nienti. 

*  Musclo  of  ibe  cheek  ;  trumpeter  niuscle. 
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ramus  of  the  mandible.  Opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  it  is 
perforated  by  the  parotid  duet,  around  which  the  contiguous  fibres 
decussate. 

The  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  is  a  narrow  tendinous  inter- 
section between  the  buccinator  and  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  extended  between  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal 
entopterygoid  process  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
ridge  of  the  mandible. 

THE   MUSCLES  OF  MASTICATION. 

These  consist  of  the  temporal,  masseter,  external  pteiygoid,  and 
internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  temporal  muscle/  the  largest  of  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
is  fan-shaped,  and  occupies  the  entire  extent  of  the  temporal  fossa,  en- 
closed by  the  temporal  fascia.  It  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa,  extending  to  the  infratemporal  ci'est,  and  from  the  upper 
inner  moiety  of  the  temporal  fascia,  whence  the  fleshy  fascicles  descend 
and  converge  to  an  interior  aponeurosis,  which  narrows  into  a  thick,  flat 
tendon,  passing  through  the  zygomatic  fossa  to  be  inserted  into  the 
apex,  front  border,  and  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
mandible.  Its  lower  fore  part  is  contiguous  to  the  masseter  muscle, 
and  usually  intimately  connected  with  it.  Internally  the  insertion  is 
separated  from  the  buccinator  and  pterygoid  muscles  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  extending  backward  from  the 
cheek. 

The  temporal  fascia  •  is  a  bluish-white,  shining  aponeurosis,  cover- 
ing the  temporal  muscle  and  outwardly  closing  the  temporal  fossa,  to 
the  circumference  of  which  it  is  attached.  Its  upper  part  gives  origin 
to  the  outer  fleshy  fascicles  of  the  temporal  muscle,  but  is  separated 
below  from  the  latter  by  a  variable  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue 
and  fat.  Approaching  the  zygoma,  it  divides  into  two  layers,  which 
are  attached  to  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  former,  and  include 
between  them  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  and  fat.  Its  external  sur^ 
face  is  invested  by  the  temporal  portion  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis^ 
between  which  and  the  superficial  fascia  aro  the  supra-auricular  and 
pre-auricular  muscles. 

The  masseter'  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  cheek  below  the 
zygoma  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  a 
thick  quadrilateral  muscle,  consisting  of  two  portions.  The  super- 
ficial, larger,  quadrate  portion  arises  tendinously  from  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  descends  with  an  in- 
clination backward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower 
half  and  angle  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible.     The  deeper,  triangular 

^  M.  temporalis ;  m.  crotaphites.  '  Fascia  temporalis, 

s  M.  massetericus  ;  m.  manducatorius ;  m.  mandibularis  extemus. 
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portion,  partiallj  ridible  behind  the  former,  arbes  from  the  posterior 
thin!  of  the  lower  bonier  and  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
£jgoma,  desscends  and  joins  the  other  portion,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  half  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible* 

Tlie  roasseter  muscle  is  partially  subcutaneous,  but  is  overlapi>ed 
behind  by  the  parotid  gland.  ero66ed  above  by  the  parotid  duet,  and 
eovered  below  by  the  piatysma  muscle.  It  is  separated  in  tWnt  fh>m 
the  buccinator  by  an  accumulation  of  areolar  and  adipose  tis^iue  occu- 
P3ring  a  hollow  outside  the  latter,  and  extending  backward  within  the 
position  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Fio.  ise. 
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Vt£w  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  MFUCLS.    The  temporal  fdscia  aud  £>goma  removed. 
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The  external  pterygoid  muscle  *  is  a  p\Tamidal  fleshy  mass,  occu- 
pying the  upper  part  of  ibe  zygomatic  fossa.  It  arises^  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  great  wing  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  eetopterygoid 
process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  con  verges  backwaiti  and  outwanl,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  capsular 
ligament  and  fibro-cartilage  of  the  articulation.  At  its  origin  it  is  di* 
vidtni  by  a  fissure,  which  reeeives  the  internal  maxillary  Tcsi^els  in  their 
usual  coui'se  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  porlioo  of  the  muscle.  In- 
ternally it  is  in  contact  with  the  intcninl  iitcryn^oid  muscle,  the  spheno- 
maxillary Hganientt  and  the  inferior  dental  vcshcIs  and  nerve  ;  externally 
with  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  mosele  into  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  mandible. 

The  internal  pterygoid  muscle^  is  quadrilateral,  and  is  situated 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  nearly  in  like  manner 


'  M.  pten'goideu*  eatteraua,  or  minof. 


M,  pterj^guidous  intern ufi,  or  major* 
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with  the  masseter  on  the  outside.  It  arises  in  the  pterygoid  fossa, 
tendinously  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ectopterygoid 
process  and  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palate  bone,  descends  back- 
ward and  outward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  back  part  of  the 

inner  surface  of   the  ramus    and 
Fia.  187.  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.     Between 

it  and  the  ramus  are  the  spheno- 
maxillary ligament  and  the  inferior 
dental  nerve  and  vessels  ;  internally 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  palatal  ten- 
sor and  the  superior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx. 

The  muscles  of  mastication  are 
supplied  by  the  motor  division  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  temporal 
muscle  receiving  two  or  three 
branches,  and  the  other  muscles 
each  usually  one.  The  muscles  are 
elevators  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  rest  retain 
the  lower  teeth  in  contact  with  the 
upper  teeth.  In  biting,  the  lower 
jaw  is  mainly  lifted  by  the  tem- 
poral and  masseter  muscles.  In 
masticating,  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn 
forward  by  the  pterygoid  and  mas- 
seter muscles,  is  moved  from  side  to 
side  by  the  alternate  action  of  the 
former  on  opposite  sides,  and  is  drawn  backward  by  the  temporal 
muscles. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF   THE   NECK. 

The  platysma  ^  is  a  thin,  broad,  pale  muscle,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  extending  fVom  the  chest  and 
shoulder  to  the  face.  It  consists  of  a  stratum  of  fleshy  fibres,  lying  be- 
tween the  superficial  and  the  deep  fascia ;  arising  from  the  latter  over 
the  pectoral,  deltoid,  and  latissimus  muscles ;  ascending  obliquely  in- 
ward over  the  clavicle  and  acromion  and  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the 
lower  jaw  and  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  muscle 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  mandible  at  the  side  of  the  chin,  extend- 
ing from  the  symphysis  along  the  line  of  origin  of  the  infralabial  and 
oral  angle  depressors.  Behind  this  position  the  muscle  passes  over  the 
base  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  proceeds  forward  on  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscles  to  end  in  the  oral  angle  and  posterior  portion  of  its 
depressor.     The  anterior  fibres  beneath  the  chin  decussate  with  those 


View  op  the  interior  part  of  the  left 
SIDE  OF  THE  FACE.  1,  Condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw;  2,  angle  of  the  Jaw;  S,  base;  4,  sym- 
physis; 5,  submaxillary  fossa;  6,  attachment 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  the  correspond- 
ing ridge ;  7,  origin  of  the  gcnio-hyold  mus- 
cles; 8,  origin  of  the  genio-glossal  muscles; 
9,  masseter  muscle;  10,  internal  pterygoid 
muscle;  11,  external  pterygoid  muscle. 


'  Platysma  myoidee ;  m.  subcutaneus  colli  or  cervicis. 
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of  the  Opposite  rauseb  and  becorae  fixed  in  front  of  the  sjTiaphysia 
and  menttil  protuberance  of  liie  mundible.  Commonly,  a  few  moru  or 
le^s  rletat'lied  tibri^s  at  the  upper  border  of  tbe  muscle  proceed  nearly 
ti'ansversely  across  the  cheek  to  the  oral  angle.  These  have  been 
regarded  as  diytiiict  under  the  name  of  the  risorlus  or  laughing 
miij^ele*     It  is  variable  and  HonietimeH  absent. 

The  platysma  is  separated  from  the  parts  beneath  by  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia.  It  covei"fii  the  acmmio-clavicular  attachment  of  the  tra- 
pezius and  the  greater  extent  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  crossing 
the  direction  of  their  fibres.  It  also  covers  the  supra-hyoid  and  part 
of  the  infra-hyoid  muscles,  the  sobmaxillary  gland,  and  the  triangular 
space  which  iucludcs  the  termination  of  tbe  carotid  artery  and  its  divis- 
ions. On  the  face  it  covers  the  musclee  and  parotid  gland,  extending 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  oral  angle.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
facial  and  superficial  cervical  nerves. 

The  platysma  probaf)ly  plays  a  part  in  preveiiting  undue  pressure 
through  couiraction  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  on  the  parts  beneath.  It 
may  aid  in  depi^essing  the  mandible  and  in  opening  the  mouth.  The 
portion  named  the  risorius,  hy  dmwing  the  corner  of  the  mouth  out- 
ward, produces  the  appearance  of  smiling.  In  advanced  age,  afler 
]Qm  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  the  mandible,  the  anterior  borders  of  the  platysma  muscles 
produce  coospicuous  folds  of  the  skin  at  the  fore  part  of  tbe  neck.  The 
muscle  represents  the  more  extensive  aubcutaneous  stratum^  named  the 
panniculus  carnosus,  present  in  many  mammals,  and  producing  move- 
luents  of  the  «kin  such  as  are  observed  iu  a  horse  when  it  ahakes  the 
flies  from  it^s  sides. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  the  connective-tissue  membrane 
which  invests*  all  the  deepia-  parL'^  of  the  neck  subjacent  to  the  super- 
ficial fascia  and  platysma,  variably  produced  and  distinct  in  different 
positions.  It  is  more  or  lesg  firmly  fixed  to  tbe  contiguous  hani  parts, 
and  sheathes  all  the  softer  parts^  varying  iu  thickness,  texture,  and 
strength  among  these.  At  the  back  of  the  neck  it  is  superficially  at- 
tached to  the  occipital  protuberance,  nuchal  ligament,  and  spinous  piT>- 
cesses  below ;  thence  it  atfords  a  thin  investment  to  the  trapezius  muscle, 
from  the  outer  border  of  which  it  extends  across  the  posterior  cervical 
triangle  attached  beknv  to  the  clavicle.  Sheathing  the  sterno-mastoid 
muiicle,  attached  to  the  mastoid  process,  the  clavicle  and  sternum,  it 
proceeds  across  the  anterior  cervical  triangle  to  tbe  median  line  of 
the  neck^  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  other 
side,  and  above  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  mandible.  Beneath  the 
gterno-mastoid  muscle  it  tbrms  a  loose  sheath  to  the  great  cervical 
blood-vessels  and  accompanying  nerves,  and  i«  cuntinuous  inwardly 
with  the  more  compact  membrane  which  invests  the  pharynx  and 
CBsophagus,  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
latter;  and  outwardly  with  the  equally  compact  layer  which  invcats 

17 
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the  splenius  and  scalenus  muscles,  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  and 
subclavian  vessels,  and  is  fixed  to  the  first  rib.  It  encloses  the  sub- 
maxillary and  parotid  glands,  invests  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  and 
mylo-hyoid  muscles,  is  fixed  to  the  hyoid  bone,  mandible,  and  zygoma, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  masseter  and  pterygoid  mus- 
cles. It  is  reinforced  by  a  thin  aponeurotic  band,  named  the  stylo- 
maxillary  ligament,  which  descends  from  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bono  to  the  inner  part  of  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  and  is 
thence  extended  as^  thinner  expansion  between  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  great 
cervical  vessels.  A  distinct  portion  of  the  fascia  encloses  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  its  intermediate  tendon,  which  is 
attached  by  the  same  means  to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  sheath  of 
the  great  cervical  vessels,  is  thence  extended  and  fixed  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  clavicle,  and  serves  to  retain  the  muscle  in  its  position.  In 
the  posterior  cervical  triangle,  along  the  course  of  the  great  Vessels, 
the  fascia  forms  a  loose  envelope  to  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands, 
mingled  with  more  or  less  fat,  and  continuous  below  with  the  areolar 
connective  tissue  of  the  axilla.  Similar  portions  of  connective  tissue, 
with  fat  and  lymphatic  glands,  occupy  the  vicinity  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  the  fossse  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ^  is  the  largest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  chest  to  the  head,  back  of  the  ear.  It  consists  of  a  flat- 
tened, cylindroid  belly,  expanding  at  the  extremities,  and  arising  by 
separate  heads  from  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  The  sternal  head,* 
narrow  and  rounded,  arises  by  a  flattened  tendon  from  the  upper  front 
part  of  the  sternum  close  to  its  fellow,  and  thence  ascends  obliquely 
backward  and  outward  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  clavicular  head,* 
of  variable  width,  arises  partially  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper 
border,  usually  of  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle,  whence  it  ascends 
nearly  vertically  and  unites  with  the  former  head.  The  common  belly, 
continuing  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,^  is  inserted  tendinously  into 
the  temporal  mastoid  process,  extending  from  its  apex  upward  and 
backward  and  along  the  outer  half  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone.  The  angular  interval  of  the  two  heads,  situated  above 
the  stern o-clavicular  articulation,  is  variable  in  size,  and  is  closed  by 
the  apposition  of  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  ensheathing  the  muscle. 
The  clavicular  head  is  also  variable  in  extent,  sometimes  being  as 
narrow  as  the  sternal  head,  and  sometimes  widening  outwardly  nearly 
to  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius.     Occasionally  it  remains  distinct,  and 


1  M.  sterno-oleido-mastoideus ;  sterno-cleido-mastoid  m.  ;  m.  mastoideus  colli ; 
m.  nutator  capitis. 

*  Caput  stemale ;  m.  sterno-mastoideus  ;  m.  nutator  capitis  int.  or  ant. 
'  C.  claviculare ;  m.  cleido-mastoideus ;  m.  nutator  capitis  ext.  or  post. 
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Bods  behind  the  sternal  head  to  be  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the 
Tnii8toid  process. 

The  8ternu-raat\toid  muscle  is  covered  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
along  the  middle  by  the  platysmu,  nud  is  also  crossed  by  the  external 
jugular  vein,  the  euperfieial 
cervieaL  and  the  great  au- 
licular  nerve.  ltd  lower 
portion  rests  on  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-tliyroiil 
muscles,  and  crosses  the 
orao-hyoid  ;  and  above  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  ^a- 
lenf,  scapular  elevator, 
spleniuB,  and  digastric  niiis- 
eles.  About  the  middle  of 
the  neck  it  crosses  the 
great  cervical  biood-ves- 
aels  contained  within  their 
sheath.  The  aecesnory 
nerve  pierce:^  ita  upper 
third  within,  and  is  its 
main  source  of  supply ; 
other  nerve»  being  derived 
finora  the  cervical  plexus. 

In  action  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  may  flex 
the  head  towards  the  shoul- 
der of  the  same  side,  or  it  may  turn  the  head  with  the  face  di- 
rected towanls  the  opposite  side.  Ordinarily,  both  muHcles  maintain 
the  erect  position  of  the  head  with  the  face  directed  forward,  and 
in  greater  action  bend  the  head  backward  with  the  face  directed  up- 
ward* Most  authorities  assert  that  the  two  muscles  acting  together 
bow  the  head  forward,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  eri-or  in  the  view 
thai  their  insertion  is  posterior  to  the  articulation  of  the  skull  with 
the  vertebral  column. 

The  course  of  the  sterno-mastoid  divides  the  quadrilateral  8pace  at 
the  side  of  the  neck  into  two  triangles,  which  are  important  in  their 
aurgie-al  relations.  The  anterior  cervical  triangle  is  defined  in  fhint  by 
the  median  lino  of  the  neck,  behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the 
iter  no-mas  toid,  and  al)ove  hy  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  posterior 
cervical  triangle  is  defined  in  fr^jnt  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius^  and 
^  below  by  the  clavicle. 
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Frokt  view  of  toe  muscles  of  the  fiEcK^  ),  posrteiior, 
KUd  2,  anUidor  bclJjr  tif  the  dl^a«tric  ;  3,  it?  Intermediate 
lendon  altAebed  to  Uie  hjoH  bone  and  passing  ihrotigh 
the  insertloD  of  the  stylo-hyold  muscle.  4 ;  5»  mylo-hyold ; 
6,  geniohyoid;  7^  stylo-gloesil;  B,  hyo-gloesiil ;  9,  styloid 
process;  10,  Btylo-pban'ngeal;  11»  sterno-mflstold ;  12,  Its 
■feernRl  origin ;  13,  ItM  clavicular  orfirin  ;  14,  sternohyoid ; 
l^'i,  sterocKtbyroid ;  IG,  thyro-hyoid ;  17,  18,  omo-hyald; 
1%  trapezius;  20,  anterior  sc&leuus;  21,  middle  Bc&lenus 
muacle. 
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SUPRA-  AND  INFRA-HYOID  MUSCLES. 

Of  these,  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  mylo-hyoid,  and  genio-hyoid 
muscles  are  situated  above  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, while  the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  omo- 
hyoid are  situated  below  it. 

The  digastric  muscle  ^  is  situated  behind  and  beneath  the  lower 
jaw,  curving  from  within  the  position  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
chin ;  and  it  consists  of  two  conical  bellies,  united  by  an  intermediate 
cylindrical  tendon.  The  anterior,  shorter  belly  arises  from  a  rough 
impression  within  the  base  of  the  mandible,  close  to  the  symphysis, 
and  descends  backward  and  outward  to  the  intermediate  tendon.  The 
posterior  belly,  longer  and  narrower  than  the  former,  arises  from  the 
digastric  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  descends  forward  and  inward 
to  the  intermediate  tendon.  This  usually  passes  through  a  perforation 
of  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  in  advance  is  connected  with  the  side 
of  the  hyoid  bone  by  an  aponeurotic  band,  which  serves  to  maintain 
the  curved  course  of  the  digastric.  An  extension  of  the  band  forms  a 
thin  membrane,  connecting  the  anterior  belly  of  the  muscle  with  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  between  the  chin  and  hyoid  bone.  The  anterior 
belly  is  in  contact  above  with  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  below  and 
outwardly  with  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  posterior  belly  out- 
wardly crosses  the  course  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  accompanying  nerves.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  mastoid  process,  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
splonius  muscles,  and  the  parotid  gland. 

The  stylo-hyoid  muscle'  is  a  slender  fleshy  fascicle,  situated 
above  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  It  arises  by  a  narrow 
tendon  from  behind  the  outer  part  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its  base, 
and  descends  in  company  with  the  digastric  muscle  to  be  inserted  into 
the  hyoid  bone  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  greater  cornu.  Usually 
it  is  perforated  near  its  insertion  by  the  digastric  tendon,  but  not  un- 
frequently  is  inserted  to  the  outside  of  the  latter  without  being  per- 
forated. The  muscle  is  sometimes  feebly  produced,  and  occasionally  is 
absent.  Its  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  contiguous  belly  of 
the  digastric  muscle. 

The  mylo-hyoid  muscle '  is  a  flat,  triangular,  fleshy  layer,  situated 
within  the  position  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  forming  with  its  fellow  a 
muscular  floor  or  diaphragm  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  arises, 
partially  fleshy  and  tendinous,  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the 
mandible,  extending  from  the  symphysis  to  the  last  molar  tooth, 
whence  the  fibres  proceed  obliquely  inward  and  downward;  the  pos- 
terior, longer,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone;  the 

*  M.  digastricus ;  m.  biventer  mandibulse,  or  maxillae  inferioris. 

'  M.  stylo-hyoideus.  '  M.  mylo-hyoideus ;  m.  trans  versus  mandibuln. 
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otberB  becoming  Buceeasively  shorter  and  ending  in  a  median  fibrous 
raphe  extending  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  Bymphysis  of  the  chin. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  muscle  i«  in  oontact  with  the  geniohyoid, 
hyo-glo8saL  and  stylo-gl osteal  muscles,  the  lingual  gland^  and  the  hypo* 
gastric  and  lingual  nerves.  The  lower  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  with  the  submaxillary  gland. 
The  posterior  border  is  free,  and  has  the  duct  of  the  latter  gland  turn- 
ing over  it.  The  inner  part  of  the  muscle  m  sometimes  more  or  less 
deficient. 

Between  the  mylo-hyoid  muBcle  above,  with  the  mandible  out- 
ward ly»  and  the  digastrie  muscle  with  the  stylo-hynid  muscle  below, 
there  is  a  triangular  recess,  which  lodges  the  submaxillar}^  gland. 

The  genio-hyoid  muscle*  is  a  fleshy  band  situated  beneath  the 
tongue,  in  contact  with  its  fellow  immediately  above  the  inner  part  of 
the  mylo-h^'oid  muscle.  It  arises  tendinously  from  the  lower  division 
of  the  mental  tubercle,  and  descends  backward  to  bo  inserted  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  into  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is 
in  contact  above  with  the  genio-glossal  muscle. 

The  sterno-hyoid  muscle "  is  a  thin,  fleshy  band,  situated  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin  along  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx.  It 
arises,  partially  tendinous  and  fleshy,  behind  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  ascends 
inwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  widely  separated  at  their  origin,  but 
approach  near  together  as  they  ascend  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea,  and 
diverge  slightly  at  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  allowing  the  beak  of  the 
latter  to  project  between  them. 

The  sterno -thyroid  muscle  *  lies  behind  the  preceding^  than  which 
it  is  considerably  wider  and  extends  more  outwardly'.  It  arises,  par- 
tially tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  behind  the  first  costal  cartilage  and 
the  middle  of  the  presternum,  extending  variably  more  or  less  outward 
t4)  the  end  of  the  ibrmer,  or  inward  to  the  median  line  of  the  latter, 
and  ascends  at  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  be  inserted  into  the  oblique 
ritlge  at  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Behiiul  the  muscle  is  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  innominate  vein,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  trachea, 
and  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  thyro-hyoid  muscle/  situated  at  the  side  of  the  larinix, 
ttppeui-s  like  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from 
the  oblique  ridge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
It  rests  against  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyro^jyoid  membrane,  and 
\A  covered  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles. 


^  M.  gexiio-hyoideuB. 

'  M.  Rtemo-hymdeus ;  m.  sterao-eleido-hyoideus  j  in.  cleido-byoideus, 

*  M.  Btc^lc^-tlly^oide^i4.  *  M,  thyTO-lijoideus, 
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SUPRA-  AND  INFRA-HYOID  MUSCLES. 

Of  these,  the  digastric,  stylohyoid,  mylo-hyoid,  and  genio-hyoid 
muscles  are  situated  above  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, while  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  omo- 
hyoid are  situated  below  it. 

The  digastric  muscle  ^  is  situated  behind  and  beneath  the  lower 
jaw,  curving  from  within  the  position  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
chin ;  and  it  consists  of  two  conical  bellies,  united  by  an  intermediate 
cylindrical  tendon.  The  anterior,  shorter  belly  arises  from  a  rough 
impression  within  the  base  of  the  mandible,  close  to  the  symphysis, 
and  descends  backward  and  outward  to  the  intermediate  tendon.  The 
posterior  belly,  longer  and  narrower  than  the  former,  arises  from  the 
digastric  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  descends  forward  and  inward 
to  the  intermediate  tendon.  This  usually  passes  through  a  perforation 
of  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  in  advance  is  connected  with  the  side 
of  the  hyoid  bone  by  an  aponeurotic  band,  which  serves  to  maintain 
the  curved  course  of  the  digastric.  An  extension  of  the  band  forms  a 
thin  membrane,  connecting  the  anterior  belly  of  the  muscle  with  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  between  the  chin  and  hyoid  bone.  The  anterior 
belly  is  in  contact  above  with  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  below  and 
outwardly  with  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  posterior  belly  out- 
wardly crosses  the  course  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  accompanying  nerves.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  mastoid  process,  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
splenius  muscles,  and  the  parotid  gland. 

The  stylo-hyoid  muscle'  is  a  slender  fleshy  fascicle,  situated 
above  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  It  arises  by  a  narrow 
tendon  from  behind  the  outer  part  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its  base, 
and  descends  in  company  with  the  digastric  muscle  to  be  inserted  into 
the  hyoid  bono  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  greater  cornu.  Usually 
it  is  perforated  near  its  insertion  by  the  digastric  tendon,  but  not  un- 
frequently  is  inserted  to  the  outside  of  the  latter  without  being  per- 
forated. The  muscle  is  sometimes  feebly  produced,  and  occasionally  is 
absent.  Its  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  contiguous  belly  of 
the  digastric  muscle. 

The  mylo-hyoid  muscle*  is  a  flat,  triangular,  fleshy  layer,  situated 
within  the  position  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  forming  with  its  fellow  a 
muscular  floor  or  diaphragm  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  arises, 
partially  fleshy  and  tendinous,  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the 
mandible,  extending  from  the  symphysis  to  the  last  molar  tooth, 
whence  the  fibres  proceed  obliquely  inward  and  downward;  the  pos- 
terior, longer,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone;  the 

>  M.  digastricus ;  m.  biventer  mandibulse,  or  maxillae  inferioris. 

'  M.  stylo-hyoideus.  •  M.  mylo-hyoideus ;  m.  transversus  mandibulae. 
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others  becoming  successively  ehorter  and  ending  in  a  median  fibrous 
raphe  extending  from  the  hyoid  hone  to  the  symphysis  of  the  ehin. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  gcnio-byoid, 
hyo-gloseal,  and  stylo-glossal  muscles,  the  lingual  gland,  and  the  hypo- 
gastric and  lingual  ncn^es.  The  lower  surfiice  in  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  with  the  Bubmaxillary  gland. 
The  posterior  border  is  free,  and  has  the  duct  of  the  latter  gland  turn- 
ing over  it.  The  inner  pari  of  the  muscle  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
deficient. 

Between  the  raylo-hyoid  muscle  above,  with  the  mandible  out- 
wardly, and  the  digastric  muscle  with  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  below, 
there  is  a  trianguhir  recess,  which  lodges  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  genio-hyoid  muscle  *  is  a  fleshy  band  situated  beneath  the 
tongue,  in  contact  with  its  fellow  immediately  above  the  inner  part  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  It  arises  tendinously  from  the  lower  division 
of  the  mental  tubercle,  and  descendB  backward  to  be  inserted  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  into  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is 
in  contact  above  with  the  genio-glossal  muscle. 

The  sterno*hyoid  muscle*  is  a  thin,  fleshy  band,  situated  imme- 
diately beneuth  the  skin  along  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx.  It 
arises,  partially  tendinous  and  fleshy,  behind  the  eternal  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  ascends 
inwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  widely  separated  at  their  origin,  but 
approach  near  together  as  they  ascend  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea,  and 
diverge  slightly  at  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  aUowing  the  beak  of  the 
latter  to  project  between  them. 

The  stemo-thyroid  muscle  *  lies  behind  the  preceding,  than  which 
it  is  considerably  wider  and  extenda  more  outwardly.  It  arises,  par- 
tially tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  behind  the  first  costal  cartilage  and 
the  middle  of  the  presternum,  extending  variably  more  or  less  outward 
to  the  end  of  the  former,  or  inwani  to  the  median  line  of  the  latter, 
and  ascends  at  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  be  inserted  into  the  oblique 
ridge  at  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Behind,  the  muscle  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  innominate  vein,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  trachea, 
and  the  th^'roid  gland. 

The  thyro-hyoid  muscle/  situated  at  the  side  of  the  larynx, 
appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from 
the  oblique  ridge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  boixier  of  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone- 
It  rests  against  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and 
is  covered  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles. 

'  If .  genio-hyoideus. 

'  M.  iterao-hyoideue ;  m.  stemo-eleidcKhyoidGus ;  m,  cleido-liyoidetis. 

*  M.  aterno-thjroideuB.  *  M.  thyro-hyoidous. 
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The  omo-hyoid  muscle  *  is  a  long,  narrow  band,  extending  from 
the  shoulder  across  the  neck,  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  up  to 
the  hyoid  bone.  It  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  with  an  intermediate 
flat  tendon,  which  crosses  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  and  ad- 
heres closely  to  their  sheath.  The  posterior  belly  arises  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula  at  the  coracoid  foramen,  and  thence  proceeds 
nearly  horizontally  forward  from  beneath  the  trapezius  and  behind  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  where  it  joins  the  intermediate  tendon.  Prom 
this  the  anterior  belly  turns  upward  and  forward  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
and  ascends  at  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo-hyoid  muscle  to  be  in- 
serted immediately  to  its  outer  side  into  the  inferior  border  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  investing  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  muscle,  with  a  firmer  extension  of  the  same  on  the  tendon,  is 
attached  below  to  the  first  costal  cartilage  and  inner  surface  of  the 
clavicle,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  angular  course  of  the  muscle. 

In  its  course  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  crosses  the  scalenus  muscles,  the 
axillary  plexus,  and  the  great  cervical  blood-vessels,  and  at  its  upper 
part  lies  on  the  sterno-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles.  It  is  subject 
to  frequent  variation.  The  posterior  belly  arises  variably  from  any 
.part  of  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula,  including  the  coracoid  fora- 
men ;  the  intermediate  tendon  varies  in  length,  is  sometimes  partial, 
and  occasionally  absent ;  and  the  anterior  belly  is  often  more  or  less 
blended  with  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle. 

Most  of  the  infra-hyoid  muscles  receive  their  motor  nerves  chiefly 
from  the  descending  cervical  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  the 
thyro-hyoid  muscle  receiving  a  direct  branch  of  the  latter. 

The  infra-hyoid  muscles  are  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx 
and  other  parts  adherent  to  them.  They  act  in  swallowing,  succeed- 
ing the  action  of  the  supra-hyoid  and  other  muscles  in  lifting  the  same 
parts.  The  omo-hyoid  muscles  in  some  degree  serve  to  maintain  the 
median  position  of  the  parts  in  front  of  the  neck,  the  larynx  and 
pharynx,  and  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  which  together  are  very 
movable  on  the  cervical  vertebnc. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  TONGUE. 
See  The  Alimentary  Apparatus. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  PALATE. 
See  The  Alimentary  Apparatiis. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE   PHARYNX. 
See  The  Alimentary  Apparatus, 

MUSCLES   OF   THE   PERINEUM. 
See  The  Perineum, 

'  M.  omo-hyoideus ;  m.  coraco-hyoideus ;  m.  costo-hyoideus ;  m.  scapulo- 
hyoideus. 
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LATERAL   CERVICAL    MUSCLES. 

The  scaleni  muRelen  form  a  group  at  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of 
the  nock,  extending  to  the  upper  two  ribg,  behind  the  s to rno -mastoid 
muftC'K'  and  the  rhivifk'. 

The  anterior  scalenus,'  situated  in  fi-ont  of  the  othei*;*,  arises 
tendinously  by  four  narrow  headt*  from  the  ends  of  the  costal  procesBea 
of  the  thii-d  to  the  sixth  cervical  verteltra,  inelutsively.  Thu  heads 
unite  in  a  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  outwardly,  and  i^  inserted  ten- 
diuoualy  into  the  tiret  rib,  in  advance  of  the  impreHsion  for  the  sub- 
clavian artery.  Its  lower  part  is  immediately  behind  the  clavicle, 
and  in  front  of  the  insertion  is  eroi^sed  by  the  subclavian  vein,  and 
above  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  phrenic  ntjrvo  descends  in  front 
of  it;  and  behind,  it  iB  in 
relation  with  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves,  tlu  sub- 
clavian artery,  and  the 
apex  of  the  pleura, 

Tbe  middle  scale- 
nus,- the  hirge!?t  of  the 
deries,  is  situated  behind 
the  preceding.  It  arises 
tendiuoualy  by  six  nar- 
row heads  from  the  ends 
of  the  transverite  pro- 
ccBsci^  of  all  the  cervi- 
cal vertebra*  except  the 
atlas.  The  heads  unite 
in  a  fleshy  belly,  which 
desucendm  outwardly,  and 
h  inserted  into  the  first 
rib  fi-om  its  tubercle  U> 
the  impreHHion  for  the 
ftubclavian  artery. 

The  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves  and  the  subclavian 
artery  pass  outwardly  be- 
tween the  anterior  and 
middle  scalenus  muHcles. 

The  posterior  scalenus,'  the  smallest  of  the  series,  is  situated 
behind  the  lower  part.  It  arises  tendinously  by  two  or  three  narrow 
beads  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  corresponding  lower  cer- 


Dbep  musclfj*  op  the  pront  of  the  neck.  1,  basilar 
pniocss;  2,  mastoid  proceBS;  S,  greater  pre-rectua  muscle: 
4,  small  pre-rectus;  S,  lateral  ppe-rectu-s;  fi,  long  cenical 
muNele;  7,  atlantftl  mu«cle;  8,  ptwlerior  scalenus  i  iKvLU- 
terlor  scAlemis;  10,  middle  scalenus ;  11, 12,  first  and  siicoiid 
ribs,  13,  j»o»lUoii  At  which  the  subclavian  art^ery  and 
bmcbliil  plexua  of  nerves  pass  over  the  first  rib.  bct^eeu 
the  anterior  and  mldfUe  scalentu  musclost :  1 4,  third  thoracic 
verk-bra;  15.  aUaa;  16,  17,  luteitrutis verse  miiacle». 


*  M.  acalonufi  anticue ;  in.  »,  prior^  or  primus  ;  anterior  acalen©  muscle, 

*  M,  ficftleaus  niedkis  ;  m.  a,  weundus ;  middle  sejilene  musele. 

*  M.  scjfcknus  pjjstjcus ;  m.  s.  tertius  ;  posterior  suHleiit*  muscle. 
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-rt^ju  T^tr^hrs.  jka>l  desceii'i^  to  be  insencd  into  tbe  seeood  rib  external 

Tlut  Mtadikm  moa^-ks  ai«  rmruMe  in  the  number  of  hemds  and  in 
^xjutr  m^^m/tZA.  .Sxnetimes  a  siip  of  the  anterior  scalenus  joins  the 
WLJ^ljt  ittaLltinnii.  'ie:«cending  behind  the  sobdaTian  artery.  The  poa- 
i«r>>r  uKAlnttixi^  u  aL««>  at  tiniei»  eontinnoiis  with  the  middle  scalenus, 
acri  ^iecafinxiaily  it  iss  altogether  absent. 

The  scaleni  acting  from  the  Tertebr»  aie  eleratiws  of  the  upper 
nb>§.  an*l  thus  assist  in  the  movement  of  inspiration.  Acting  from  the 
ribs,  they  act  as  flexors  of  the  neck,  and  bend  the  head  IbrvanL  They 
are  supplied  by  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves^ 

PREVERTEBRAL  MTSCLES  OF  THE  XECK. 

The  prevertebral  muscles  consist  of  the  greater.  smalL  and  lateral 
pre^recti  muscles,  and  the  atlantal  and  long  cervical  muscles,  situated 
in  front  of  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  vertebre. 

The  greater  pre-recttis '  is  atuated  in  fr^nt  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebne,  ascending  to  the  head.  It  arises  tendinoushr  by  four  narrow 
heads  from  the  ends  of  the  costal  processes  of  the  third  to  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra,  inclusively,  oppo^te  the  same  points  of  origin  of 
the  anterior  scalenus.  The  heads  ascend  inwardly,  and  unite  in  a  flat, 
fleshy  belly,  which  lies  at  the  side  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebne,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  occipital  basilar  process.  The  front  surface  of  the 
muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  pharynx,  and  supports  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  enclosed  in  their  sheath  to- 
gether with  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  small  pre-rectus '  is  situated  behind  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  former  mui^cle.  It  is  a  short,  fleshy  layer,  which  arises  in  front 
of  the  side  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  behind 
the  greater  pre-recti».     Behind  it  is  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation. 

The  lateral  pre-rectas  •  is  a  short  muscle  situated  outwardly  from 
the  former.  It  arises  in  front  of  the  costal  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  occipital  jugular  process.  Behind  it  is 
the  vertebral  artery,  and  in  front  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  atlantal  muscle  *  arises  by  three  narrow  heads  tendinously 
from  the  costal  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  verte- 
brae, ascends  obliquely  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercle 
of  the  atlas. 

^  M.  rectus  capitb  anticus  major ;  m.  longus  capitis ;  great  anterior  straight 
muscle  of  the  head ;  larger  anterior  straight  muscle ;  m.  r.  c.  internus  major ;  m. 
trachelo-basilaris  major. 

•  M.  pec.  cap.  ant  minor ;  m.  r.  c.  internus  minor ;  smaller  anterior  straight 
muscle ;  m.  trachelo-basilaris  major.  •  M.  rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

'  M.  longus  atlantis :  superior  oblique  portion  of  the  m.  longus  colli ;  m.  obliquus 
colli  superior. 
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The  long  cervical  muscle  *  arises,  tendinously  and  fleshy,  from 
the  Bides  of  the  ceotni  of  the  lower  two  cervical  and  the  upper  two  or 
three  thomcie  vertehrce,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  of  ivhieh  tho 
inner  ascends  to  bo  inserted  into  the  sideB  of  the  centra  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourtli  cervical  vertcbr«^,  and  the  outer^  sniulier  portion  as- 
cends to  be  inserted  tendinously  into  the  costal  processes  of  the  tifth 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebriE,  This  and  the  pi^ceding  muscle  are  com- 
monly described  as  one,  under  the  name  of  the  longus  colli. 

In  front  of  the  prevertebral  muscles  are  the  pharynx  and  (x^sophague, 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  contained 
within  their  sheath. 

The  prevertebral  fascia  i>^  a  thin  connective-tiesue  membrane, 
investing  the  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  and  the  prevertebral 
mnscleSj  attached  to  the  basilar  process  above,  and  extending  to  the 
third  thoracic  vertebra  below.  On  each  side  it  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  investing  the  splenius  and  scalenus  muscles,  and 
with  the  sheaths  of  the  cervical  and  subclavian  blood-vessels,  and  of 
the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  fat,  ami  has 
attached  to  it  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus  by  means  of  loose  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  allows  the  ready  gliding  movement  of  these  parts 
in  deglutition  and  other  functions. 

The  prevertebral  mnscles  generally  are  flexors  of  the  head  and 
neck,    They  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  adjacent  ceiTical  oerves. 


P08TVERTEBEAL  MUSCLES  OF  THE   NECK. 

The  greater  post-rectus*  arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of  the 
spinous  process  of  the  axis,  ascends  outwardly,  gradually  expanding, 
and  is  inserted  into  and  below  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  boric. 

The  small  post-rectus'  arises  tendinously  from  the  median  tuber- 
cle of  the  atlas,  ascends  and  expands,  and  is  inserted  into  and  below 
the  inner  part  of  the  same  line  as  the  preceding  muscle. 

The  supra-oblique  muscle  *  arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  ascends  backward  to  be  inserted 
outwardly  between  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  infra- oblique  muscle,*  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
arises  tendinously  iroin  the  end  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  ascends  outwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  tnuisvei'se 
process  of  the  atlas. 

*  M^  longus  eolli ;  inferior  oblique  and  vertical  portions  of  the  longus  colli. 

*  M.  rectus  cupitus  pKjeticus  major,  Buperficialis,  or  inferior;  longer  straigbi 
muscle;  m.  axuid^voocitiitalis. 

*  H.  f»  c.  p.  mitinror  profutidua  ;  smaller  straight  in usclo  ;  m,  atlo-occipitalis, 

*  M,  obliquus  cjtpitifl  superior  or  minor;  superior  oblique  m. 
>  M.  o.  c.  inferior  or  major  ;  interior  oblique  m. ;  m.  axo-atloideus. 
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vical  vertebrae,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  rib  external 
to  its  angle. 

The  scaleni  muscles  are  variable  in  the  number  of  heads  and  in 
other  respects.  Sometimes  a  slip  of  the  anterior  scalenus  joins  the 
middle  scalenus,  descending  behind  the  subclavian  artery.  The  pos- 
terior scalenus  is  also  at  times  continuous  with  the  middle  scalenus, 
and  occasionally  it  is  altogether  absent. 

The  scaleni  acting  from  the  vertebrae  are  elevators  of  the  upper 
ribs,  and  thus  assist  in  the  movement  of  inspiration.  Acting  from  the 
ribs,  they  act  as  flexors  of  the  neck,  and  bend  the  head  forward.  They 
are  supplied  by  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves. 

PREVERTEBRAL  MUSCLES  OP  THE  NECK. 

The  prevertebral  muscles  consist  of  the  greater,  small,  and  lateral 
pre-recti  muscles,  and  the  atlantal  and  long  cervical  muscles,  situated 
in  front  of  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  vertebrae. 

The  greater  pre-rectus  *  is  situated  in  front  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, ascending  to  the  head.  It  arises  tendinously  by  four  narrow 
heads  from  the  ends  of  the  costal  processes  of  the  third  to  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra,  inclusively,  opposite  the  same  points  of  origin  of 
the  anterior  scalenus.  The  heads  ascend  inwardly,  and  unite  in  a  flat, 
fleshy  belly,  which  lies  at  the  side  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  occipital  basilar  process.  The  front  surface  of  the 
muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  pharynx,  and  supports  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  enclosed  in  their  sheath  to- 
gether with  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  small  pre-rectus  *  is  situated  behind  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  former  muscle.  It  is  a  short,  fleshy  layer,  which  arises  in  front 
of  the  side  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  behind 
the  greater  pre-rectus.     Behind  it  is  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation. 

The  lateral  pre-rectus  *  is  a  short  muscle  situated  outwardly  from 
the  former.  It  arises  in  front  of  the  costal  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  occipital  jugular  process.  Behind  it  is 
the  vertebral  artery,  and  in  front  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  atlantal  muscle*  arises  by  three  narrow  heads  tendinously 
from  the  costal  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  verte- 
brae, ascends  obliquely  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercle 
of  the  atlas. 

*  M.  pectus  capitis  anticus  major ;  m.  longus  capitis ;  great  anterior  straight 
muscle  of  the  head ;  larger  anterior  straight  muscle ;  m.  r.  c.  internus  major ;  m. 
trachelo-basilaris  major. 

*  M.  rec.  cap.  ant.  minor ;  m.  r.  c.  internus  minor ;  smaller  anterior  straight 
muscle ;  m.  trachelo-basilaris  major.  •  M.  rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

*  M.  longus  atlantis ;  superior  oblique  portion  of  the  m.  longus  colli ;  m.  obliquuft 
colli  superior. 


The  long  cervical  muscle  *  arises,  tendinousl}-  and  flesh j»  from 
the  sides  of  the  centra  of  the  lower  two  cervical  and  the  upper  two  or 
three  thoracic  vertebra?,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
inner  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  tlie  centra  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebne,  and  the  outer,  smaller  portion  as- 
cends to  be  inserted  tendinously  into  the  costal  processes  of  the  fifth 
and  iixth  cervical  vertebr©.  This  and  the  preceding  muscle  are  com- 
monly described  as  one,  under  the  name  of  the  longiia  colli. 

In  front  of  the  prevertebral  muscles  are  the  pharynx  and  (jesophaj^us, 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  contained 
within  their  sheath. 

The  prevertebral  fascia  is  a  thin  connective-tissue  membrane, 
mvesting  the  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrffi  and  the  prevertebral 
muscles,  attached  to  the  basilar  process  above,  and  extending  to  the 
third  thoracic  vertebra  below.  On  each  side  it  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  investing  the  splenius  and  scalenus  muscles,  and 
with  the  sheaths  of  the  cervical  and  subclavian  blood-vessels,  and  of 
the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves*  It  is  remarkably  fi^ee  from  fat,  and  has 
attached  to  it  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus  by  means  of  loose  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  allows  the  ready  gliding  movement  of  these  parts 
in  deglutition  and  other  functions* 

The  prevertebral  muscles  generally  are  flexors  of  the  head  and 
neck.     They  are  supplied  by  branches  ftH>m  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves. 


POSTTERTEBRAL  MUSCLES  OP  THE  NECK. 

The  greater  post-rectus*  arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of  the 
spinous  pi-ocess  of  the  axis,  aseendi!5i  outwardly,  gradually  expanding, 
and  b  inserted  into  and  below  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  small  post- rectus*  arises  tendinously  from  the  median  tuber- 
cle of  the  atlas,  ascends  and  expands^  and  is  inserted  into  and  below 
the  inner  part  of  the  same  line  as  the  preceding  muscle. 

The  supra-oblique  muscle*  arises  tendinousl}^  from  the  end  of 
the  transverse  jinxe^a  *A'  the  atlas,  and  ascends  backward  to  be  inserted 
outwardly  between  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Th©  infra-oblique  muscle,*  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  aficends  outwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas. 

^  H.  loiigii^  eolli ;  inferior  obhque  and  vertic&l  pt>rtioiis  of  the  longus  colli. 
» M.  rectui  capitu^  posticuB  iiiiijor»  euperfldidk&t  or  inferior ;   longer  itnught 
aitfele;  m.  Axoido-occipit&lis. 

'  M-  r.  c.  p.  minor  or  profundus  ;  ^niAller  itmight  muscle ;  m.  atlo-occipitaUs. 

*  M.  obliqaus  cftpitit  superior  or  minor;  superior  oblique  in. 

^  M.  OL  CL  inftrior  or  major ;  infenor  oblique  m. ;  m*  axo-atloideus. 
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vical  vertebrae,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  rib  external 
to  its  angle. 

The  scaleni  muscles  are  variable  in  the  number  of  heads  and  in 
other  respects.  Sometimes  a  slip  of  the  anterior  scalenus  joins  the 
middle  scalenus,  descending  behind  the  subclavian  artery.  The  pos- 
terior scalenus  is  also  at  times  continuous  with  the  middle  scalenus, 
and  occasionally  it  is  altogether  absent. 

The  scaleni  acting  from  the  vertebrae  are  elevators  of  the  upper 
ribs,  and  thus  assist  in  the  movement  of  inspiration.  Acting  from  the 
ribs,  they  act  as  flexors  of  the  neck,  and  bend  the  head  forward.  They 
are  supplied  by  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves. 

PREVERTEBRAL  MUSCLES  OP  THE  NECK. 

The  prevertebral  muscles  consist  of  the  greater,  small,  and  lateral 
pre-recti  muscles,  and  the  atlantal  and  long  cervical  muscles,  situated 
in  front  of  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  vertebrae. 

The  greater  pre-rectus  *  is  situated  in  front  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, ascending  to  the  head.  It  arises  tendinously  by  four  narrow 
heads  from  the  ends  of  the  costal  processes  of  the  third  to  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra,  inclusively,  opposite  the  same  points  of  origin  of 
the  anterior  scalenus.  The  heads  ascend  inwardly,  and  unite  in  a  flat, 
fleshy  belly,  which  lies  at  the  side  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  occipital  basilar  process.  The  front  surface  of  the 
muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  pharynx,  and  supports  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  enclosed  in  their  sheath  to- 
gether with  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  small  pre-rectus '  is  situated  behind  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  former  muscle.  It  is  a  short,  fleshy  layer,  which  arises  in  front 
of  the  side  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  behind 
the  greater  pre-rectus.     Behind  it  is  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation. 

The  lateral  pre-rectus*  is  a  short  muscle  situated  outwardly  from 
the  former.  It  arises  in  front  of  the  costal  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  occipital  jugular  process.  Behind  it  is 
the  vertebral  artery,  and  in  fVont  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  atlantal  muscle  *  arises  by  three  narrow  heads  tendinously 
from  the  costal  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  verte- 
brae, ascends  obliquely  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercle 
of  the  atlas. 


*  M.  rectus  capitis  anticus  major ;  m.  longus  capitis ;  great  anterior  straight 
muscle  of  the  head ;  larger  anterior  straight  muscle ;  m.  r.  c.  internus  major ;  m. 
trachelo-basilaris  major. 

*  M.  rec.  cap.  ant.  minor ;  m.  r.  c.  internus  minor ;  smaller  anterior  straight 
muscle ;  m.  trachelo-basilaris  major.  '  M.  rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

*  M.  longus  atlantis ;  superior  oblique  portion  of  the  m.  longus  colli ;  m.  obliquus 
colli  superior. 
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The  long  cervical  muscle*  arises,  tendinously  and  fleshy,  fi'om 
the  sidei^  of  the  eentni  of  the  lower  two  cervical  and  the  upper  two  or 
three  thoracic  vertebra%  and  dtvideti  into  two  portions^  of  which  the 
innor  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  centra  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebne,  and  the  outer,  smaller  portion  as- 
cends to  be  inserted  tendinously  Into  the  costal  processes  of  the  tifth 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  This  and  the  pi'eceding  muscle  are  com- 
roonly  described  as  one,  under  the  name  of  the  longus  colli. 

In  front  of  the  prevertebral  muscles  are  the  pharytix  and  a^sophagus, 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  ^reat  vessels  of  the  neck  contained 
within  their  sheath. 

The  prevertebral  fascia  is  a  thin  connective-tissue  membrane, 
Mive»ting  the  front  of  the  cervical  vertebree  and  the  prevertebral 
muscles^  attached  to  the  basilar  process  above,  and  extending  to  the 
third  thoracic  vertebra  below.  On  each  side  it  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  investing  the  splenius  and  scalenus  muscles,  and 
with  the  sheaths  of  the  cervical  and  subclavian  blood-vessels,  and  of 
the  brachial  plexus  of  noryc^.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  fat,  and  has 
attached  to  it  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus  by  means  of  loose  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  allows  the  ready  gliding  movement  of  these  parts 
in  deglutition  and  other  functionB. 

The  prevertebral  muscles  generally  are  flexors  of  the  head  and 
Deck.    They  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves. 

POSTVERTEBRAL   MUSCLES  OP  THE   NECK. 

The  greater  post-rcctus'  arisea  tend»nously  from  the  end  of  the 
spinous  process  of  the  axis,  ascends  outwardly,  gradually  expanding, 
and  IS  inserted  into  and  below  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  small  post-rectus^  arises  tendinoualy  fix)m  the  median  tuber- 
cle of  the  atlas,  ascends  and  expands,  and  is  inserted  into  and  below 
the  inner  part  of  the  same  line  as  the  preceding  muscle. 

The  supra-oblique  muscle  *  arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of 
the  transverse  pmceBsof  the  atlas,  and  ascends  backwanl  to  be  inserted 
outwardl}'  between  the  cui-ved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  infra- oblique  muscle^*  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
arises  tendinously  iVrmi  the  end  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  ascends  outwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas. 

*  M.  longus  ooUi ;  inferior  oblique  and  vertical  portiona  of  the  longus  colli. 

'  M.  rectus  oipilus  posticus  major^  gupertSeiHliB^  or  inferior ;  longer  straigbt 
muftcle ;  m.  aiuido-occipitjilis. 

'  M.  r.  o.  p.  minftr  or  profunduB  j  smaller  straight  tnu»c1e;  m.  atlo>occipitalis. 

*  M.  obliquu5  capitis  superior  or  minnr;  .supprior  oliliqije  m, 

*  H.  o,  c,  inferior  or  majcir  ;  inferior  obiique  m. ;  m,  lULo-atloideus. 
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MUSCLES  OP  THE  THORAX. 

The  muscles  of  the  thoracic  wall,  independent  of  those  especially 
concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  upper  limbs,  are  the  intercostals, 
subcostals,  sterno-costal  muscle,  and  costal  elevators. 

The  intercostal  muscles  *  occupy  the  corresponding  spaces  of  the 
ribs  in  pairs,  and  are  composed  of  short,  oblique  fleshy  fascicles  extended 
between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  ribs,  alternating  in  direction  in 
each  pair  of  muscles.  The  eleven  intercostal  spaces  of  each  side  of  the 
thorax  are  consequently  occupied  by  twenty-two  intercostal  muscles. 

The  external  intercostal  muscle '  starts  behind  in  the  position  of 
the  tubercle  of  the  ribs,  and  extends  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
latter.  Its  fleshy  fascicles,  mingled  with  tendinous  fibres,  descend  from 
the  margin  of  the  rib  above  obliquely  forward  to  the  contiguous  border 
of  the  rib  below.  In  advance  of  the  position  at  which  the  muscle 
ceases,  the  remainder  of  the  intercostal  space  is  occupied  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  of  the 
muscle.  In  the  upper  three  or  four  intercostal  spaces  the  muscle  does 
not  reach  the  fore  end  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  last  two  it  extends  between 
the  costal  cartilages. 

The  internal  intercostal  muscle,'  thinner  than  the  former,  and 
with  its  fascicles  pursuing  an  opposite  direction,  arises  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  rib  above,  within  the  position  of  the  subcostal  groove, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  portion  of  the  upper  border  of  the  rib 
below.  It  starts  in  front  with  the  commencement  of  the  intercostal 
space,  and  extends  behind  to  about  the  angle  of  the  ribs,  whence  a  thin 
aponeurosis  continues  to  the  tennination  of  the  space  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament.  In  the  lower  two 
spaces  the  muscles  are  continuous  with  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of 
the  abdomen.  Between  the  intercostal  muscles  are  the  corresponding 
vessels  and  nerve.  Internally  they  are  lined  by  the  pleura ;  externally 
they  are  attached  to  adjacent  muscles,  the  pectorals,  abdominal  oblique, 
serrati,  rhomboid,  and  latissimus,  b}'^  loose,  extensible  connective  tissue. 

The  subcostal  muscles  *  are  dependencies  of  the  internal  inter- 
costals,  and  consist  of  small  and  variable  fascicles  extended  between 
the  inner  surfaces  of  two  or  three  adjacent  ribs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
angle,  and  covered  by  the  pleura.  They  are  very  inconstant,  and 
when  present  are  best  produced  on  the  lower  ribs. 

The  sterno-costal  muscle  *  is  placed  within  the  thorax  behind 
the  costal  curtilages.  Thin  and  variable  in  extent,  it  arises  by  a  short 
aponeurosis  from  the  inner  surface  laterally  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  mesosternum  and  ensiform  process,  and  spreads  outwardly  and 

*  M.  intercostales.  *  M.  intercos talis  extemus. 

'  M.  intcrcostalis  intemus.  *  M.  subcostales ;  m.  in^costales. 

*  M.  triangularis  sterni ;  m.  sterno-costal  is. 
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upward  into  four  or  five  Blips,  which  are  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of 
the  costal  cartilages  from  the  sixth  to  the  third  or  second  inclugive. 
Its  lower  part^  nearly  horizontal,  is  eontiiiuouB  with  the  series  of  slips 
pertaining  to  the  origin  of  the  abdominal  transvernalis  muscle.  The 
pleura  covers  its  inner  surface,  and  the  mammary  vessels  lie  between 
it  and  the  costal  cartila/^es. 

The  costal  elevators  ^  are  little  fan-shaped  muscles,  each  of  which 

.  arit^cs  from  the  end  of  the  vcrtehral  trans vcn^e   process  above  a  rib, 
and  descends  and  expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  next  rib 

I  belowy  between  the  tubei'cle  and  angle.  The  lower  ones  are  commonly 
prolonged  by  additional  slip?*  to  the  second  rib  beiow»  They  lie  against 
the  external  intci-costal  muscles,  and  ai*e  cavered  by  the  lougissimus  and 
yio-costahs  muscles.  Above  they  lie  in  seriea  with  the  middle  and  poste- 
rior scalenus  muscle.^,  and  below  with  the  lumbar  intertransverse  muscles. 
The  action  of  ibe  intercostal  and  olhcr  muscles  above  described  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  act  in  concert  in 
respiration  in  raising  the  ribs  and  expanding  the  cbest,  and  in  depress- 
ing the  ribs  and  contracting  the  chest,  as  predetermined  by  the  alternate 
action  of  other  muscles. 


i.l 


THE    DIAPHRAGM. 
The  diaphragm,^  a  most 

important,     extensive,     and 

bean t if u I    muscle,    makes    a 

complete  partition   between 

the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and 

abdomen,  and  appeai*s  as  a 

dome-like  roof  of  the  latter, 

projecting  high  up  into  the 
L former.  It  rif?es  higher  on  the 
fright  aide,  where  it  ordinarily 

reaches  a  level  with  the  junc- 
tion of  the  filYh  costal  carti- 
'lage  and  sternum,  while    on 

the  lel\  side  it  reaches  a  level 

with  a  coiTes|H>iiding  junc- 
tion o  f  t  h  e  s  i  X  t  h  ea  r  t  i  1  age .    1 1 

consists  of  a  peripheral  mns- 

cnlar  layer  attached  around 

the   inferior    bortler    of  the 

thonix,  and  ascending  to  a 

central  tendinons  hiycr. 


Flo.  140. 


Infebhor  view  of  the  inAPURAGM.  1.  2,  3,  the  ttiree 
lobes  of  tht*  central  leiuloii,  biimiunrled  by  the  Oeahy 
fasciek*  derived  from  the  Inferior  nmrgin  of  the 
Uiorax^  the  crura,  4,  &,  and  the  arcuBte  liuaraetitj',  ti,  7; 
8.  iiortlc  opening;  9,  oewjphncpttl  npetikig;  10,  caval 
opening;  11,  psoa£ miiM-lc^ ;  12, quAdratclumtMTmiLUscle. 


The  central  tendon  '  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  diaphragm, 


*  M.  teratoid  costanim;  in.  FupnicoMiilefi. 

*  Diaphni^inu  ;  mldnff;  rnusiciiltis  phrenicus. 

*  Centrum  tendineum ;  c.  phretiicum  ;  cordifurm  tendon  \  trefoil  tendon. 
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and  appears  as  a  broad,  glistening  aponeurosis.  It  has  nearly  the 
form  in  outline  of  the  entire  diaphragm,  or  of  the  lower  opening 
of  the  thorax,  but,  being  somewhat  indented  at  the  fore  part  on  each 
side,  it  is  trilobed.  The  lateral  portions,  or  lobes,*  diverge  backwai*d 
and  downward  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  include 
a  deep  notch  behind,  in  front  of  the  latter;  while  the  intermediate 
lobe  is  anterior  and  directed  forward  towards  the  sternum.  The 
lobes  are  oval ;  the  right  one  being  the  largest  and  the  left  the 
smallest.  The  tendon  is  composed  of  bands  which  run  in  different 
directions,  straight  and  curved,  and  intersect  one  another,  and  then 
radiate  in  arching  fibres  to  the  surrounding  muscular  layer.  The 
latter  may  be  conveniently  described  as  consisting  of  a  vertebral  and 
a  costo-sternal  portion,  which  are,  however,  continuous,  and  together 
enclose  the  central  tendon. 

The  vertebral  portion '  of  the  diaphragm  in  greater  part  forms  a 
pair  of  fleshy  bellies  named  the  crura,  or  pillars.'  These  occupy  the 
sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  from  which  they  arise  by  tendons  closely 
connected  with  the  anterior  vertebral  ligament.  The  right  crus,  vari- 
ably longer  and  larger  than  the  other,  usually  arises  from  the  centra 
and  intervening  ligaments  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar 
vertebrae;  and  the  left  cms,  from  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
second  and  third  vertebrae.  The  tendons  of  origin  are  close  together 
at  their  commencement,  whence  they  pass  from  behind  the  aorta, 
slightly  divergent,  ascend  at  its  sides,  and  for  the  most  part  gradually 
merge  into  the  fleshy  fascicles  of  the  crura,  while  a  small  portion 
continues  to  ascend  at  their  inner  margin,  and  forms  a  narrow  arch 
across  the  front  of  the  aorta,  over  the  position  of  the  last  thoracic 
vertebra.  By  this  arrangement  the  crura  leave  between  them  an 
opening  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta.  The  fleshy  fascicles  of  the 
crura  ascend,  diverge,  arch  forward,  and  spread  laterally  to  terminate 
in  the  posterior  notch  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
their  course,  the  innermost  fascicles  of  the  crura  decussate  in  front  of 
the  aortic  opening,  and  thence  diverging,  leave  between  them  another 
opening  for  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus.  The  decussating  fascicle 
from  the  right  cms  is  variably  larger  than  that  of  the  left  cms,  and 
commonly  ascends  in  front  of  it. 

External  to  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  are  two  narrow,  arching 
fibrous  bands,  the  arcuate  ligaments/  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
a  fleshy  layer  ascends  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  central  tendon, 
continuous  inwardly  with  the  crura  and  outwardly  with  the  costo- 
sternal  portion  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  internal  arcuate  ligament  *  arches  outwardly  from  the  side 
of  the  first  lumbar  centrum,  or  occasionally  from  the  second,  to  the 

'  Alfe.  '  Portio  vertebral  is ;  p.  lumbalis  ;  lesser  or  lower  muscle. 

*  Capita ;  appendices.  *  Ligamenta  arcuata. 

^  L.  arcuatum  internum  ;  arcus  internus. 
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end  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  latter.  The  external  arcuate 
ligament^  In  like  iiiaooer  arches  frum  the  end  of  the  samt?  h'ausvorse 
pruL-esi^  otitWiLrdly  to  the  Iowlt  l*oriier  of  the  la^t  rib.  The  areuate 
ligaments  below  are  continuous  with  the  psoas  and  lumbar  fascias. 

The  costo-sternal  portion '^  of  the  diuphraijrni  arises  by  (lo^hy 
slips  fi^>m  the  inner  surfiue  of  the  lower  six  eostul  cartilages^  aher- 
nating  with  interv^eniiig  slips  of  Ihe  abdominal  transvei^salis  muscle, 
and  from  the  inside  of  the  ensiform  process  of  the  sternnm.  From 
this  origin  it  ascends  in  a  continuous  viiulted  layer,  and  terminates 
along  the  anterior  and  lateral  boniei^  of  the  central  tendon.  The 
slips  to  the  latei-al  lobes  of  the  tendon  are  longest,  and  those  to  the 
middle  lobe  decrease  in  advance.  Those  proceeding  from  the  sternum 
are  shortest,  and  usually  are  somewhat  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
narrow  inter\*al  on  each  side,  which  is  occupied  by  connective  tissue,  and 
closed  by  the  apposition  of  the  pleura  a!>ove  and  the  peritoneum  below. 

The  aortic  opening*  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  long,  ellif*tical  aptT- 
ture,  opening  into  the  abdomen  obliquely  in  front  of  the  upper  tliroe 
lumbar  and  last  thomeic  vertebra?.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  centra 
of  these  vertebrro  and  by  the  anterior  vertebral  ligament,  at  the  sides  by 
the  tendinous  origin  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  at  its  upper 
extremity  by  the  tibrous  arch  uniting  the  crura  across  the  position  of 
the  last  thi>rac)c  vertebra.  Resides  the  aorta,  it  also  gives  passage  to 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  azygos  vein,  and  occasionally  the  left  synipathetio 
nerve. 

The  oesophageal  opening*  is  likewise  an  oblique^  elliptical  aper- 
ture, ant]  is  situatuil  above,  in  advance,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
position  of  the  aortic  opening.  It  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
fleshy  fascicles,  which  diverge  from  the  crura  of  the  opposite  sides,  and 
again  converge,  after  passing  the  opening,  to  end  in  the  central  tendon; 
at  the  huitom  of  ihe  posterior  notch  of  which,  the  opening  is  situated 
It  transmits  the  oesopliagus  with  the  vagus  nerves. 

The  cava]  opening,*  tor  the  passage  of  the  inferior  cava,  occupiefi  a 
higher  position  than  the  preceding  openings,  in  the  central  tendon  at 
the  junction  behind  of  the  right  and  middle  lobes,  a  little  in  advance 
and  to  the  right  of  the  position  of  the  o&sophageal  opening.  It  is 
quadrate,  due  to  the  direction  of  the  tendinous  bands  which  surround 
it ;  and  it  is  closely  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  inferior  cava. 
I  Besides  the  foregoing,  the  right  cms  transmits  the  corresponding 
syiupathetic  and  splanchnic  nerves  ;  and  the  left  crus  the  left  splanchnic 
nerves  and  (he  hemiazygos  vein. 

The  diaphragm  ia  deeply  vaulted,  being  convex  above  and  concave 


*  L.  ft.  externum  ;  arcus  extcmus. 

*  Portio  co^to-eiternalig  ;  greater  or  inferior  muscle. 

*  Foitimen  ttorticum  ;  hiutu-'i  uorttcu*. 

*  Foramen  cB»ophiigeam ;  Uiuim  ce^opbageuft.         *  T.  qaadratum ;  f.  venm  cavm 
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below.  On  the  right  side  it  rises  nearly  an  inch  higher  than  on  the 
loft.  In  forced  expiration  it  ascends  on  the  right  to  a  level  in  front 
with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage ;  at  the  side  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs ;  and  behind  with  the  eighth  rib.  On  the  left  it  usually 
ascends  the  breadth  of  one  or  two  ribs  lower.  In  forced  inspiration  it 
descends  fVom  one  to  two  inches,  and  its  slope  nearly  accords  with  a 
line  from  the  ensiform  process  to  the  tenth  rib.  At  its  circumference 
the  diaphragm  is  highest  behind  the  sternum ;  but  centrally,  where  the 
heart  rests  upon  it,  it  is  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  on  each  side. 

The  diaphragm  by  its  upper  surface  is  tightly  adherent  to  the 
pericardium,  and  on  each  side  is  invested  with  the  pleura ;  and  beneath 
it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  On  its  right  side,  above,  rests  the 
right  lung,  and  beneath  it  is  in  contact  with  the  liver ;  on  its  left  side 
rest  the  heart  and  the  left  lung,  and  it  is  in  contact  beneath  with  the 
greater  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  the  left  kidney. 

The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves  and  the  phrenic 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  the  chief  muscle  of  respiration.  In 
its  movements  the  central  tendon  appears  to  maintain  a  nearly  fixed 
position,  on  account  of  its  firm  attachment  to  the  pericardium  and 
mediastinal  folds,  and  the  connection  of  these  with  the  summit  of  the 
chest.  With  contraction  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  proportionately  increases,  and  produces  inspira- 
tion of  air  into  the  lungs,  while  the  abdominal  viscera  are  pressed 
downward,  and  the  abdomen  is  rendered  protuberant.  In  relaxation 
of  the  diaphragm  the  abdominal  muscles  below  contract,  press  the 
viscera  upward,  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  cause  expiration. 
In  all  expulsive  actions  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  promotes  the  effects,  as  exemplified  in  coughing  and  vomit- 
ing, in  the  discharge  of  the  urine  and  fffices,  and  in  childbirth. 

MUSCLES   AND   FASCIA   OF   THE   ABDOMEN. 

The  muscles  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  consist  of  six  on 
each  side,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
median  line  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  extending  from  the  thorax  to 
the  pelvis.  Three  of  them,  named  from  the  principal  direction  of 
their  fleshj^  fibres  the  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  are  of  great  comparative  breadth,  each  for  the  most 
part  occupying  the  extent  of  the  space  above  indicated.  Their  fleshy 
bellies  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  terminate  in  front  in  aponeuroses, 
which  unite  in  the  median  line  to  form  the  linea  alba,  extending  fVora 
the  end  of  the  sternum  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.  The  other 
three  muscles  on  each  side  are  longitudinal  and  comparatively'  narrow, 
two  of  them,  the  rectus  and  pyramidalis  muscles,  being  situated  in 
ft'ont,  ensheathed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  broad  muscles,  and  the 
third  one,  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  loins 
behind. 


* 
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o  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen '  is  part  uf  that  which 
CTer}*wher«  iovest^  the  budy,  nnd  in  of  tho  same  sjcntinil  t'hariiL'tei% 
consiating  of  two  lajerst  t>f  which  the  s^ubcutaiicoua  laj'or  h  thii-ker, 
of  looser  textun%  and  ia  the  position  of  the  usual  variable  accumula- 
tion of  Hubeotaneouw  fiit.  The  deeper,  tliiimer,  and  more  distirietly 
niembranoijs  layer,  eumpuratiirely  t\\*i}  from  fat,  is  strotigv&il  in  front 
of  the  abdomen,  and  adheres  to  the  subjacent  aponeuroses  by  loose  con- 
nective tiasiue.  It  adlieres  most  tiij^htly  to  the  linea  ulba,  around  the 
umbilicus,  to  the  pubic  t^ymphysiSj  and  in  the  inguinal  region,  aft^r 
passing  over  Poupart*^  ligament,  to  the  fascia  lata  immediately  beneath. 
Around  the  external  abdominal  ring  it  is  loosely  attached,  and  in  this 
position  the  eubeiitaneous  layer  becomes  free  from  fat,  and  the  two 
unite  in  a  single  membi-ane,  which  descends  upon  the  spenualic  cord, 
undergoes  a  change  ol'  stnieture  throngh  the  association  of  uiistriped 
musi^ular  fibres,  and  thus  forms  the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum. 
From  the  groin  and  front  of  the  pubis  the  deeper  layer  of  the  supers 
ticial  fascia  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  penis.  From  the 
connection  of  the  fascia  to  the  lower  end  of  the  linea  alba  and  the 
pubic  sym]>hysis,  considerable  bundles  of  connective  and  clustie  tissue 
descend  and  form  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis. 

In  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  the  deeper  layer'  of  the  superficial 
fas<>ia  of  the  abdomen  is  a  thick  membrane,  composed  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue,  admirably  adapted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  abdominal 
contents. 

Subjacent  to  the  superficial  fascia  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer 
invests  the  fleshy  boUj^  of  Ihe  external  oblique  muscle,  continuous  in 
front  with  the  outer  border  of  its  aponeurosis.  It  corresponds  with 
the  deep  fascia  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  external  oblique  muscle '  is  the  largest  and  most  superficial 
of  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  an  irregularly  quadri* 
lateral  layer,  with  its  fleshy  belly  occupying  the  side  and  ils  aponeu- 
rosis the  front  of  the  abdomen*  It  arises  by  eight  angular  points  from 
the  outer  surface  and  lower  borders  of  the  inferior  eight  ribs,  in  an 
oblique  line  extending  downward  and  backward.  The  upper  points 
are  near  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs,  while  those  succeeding  are 
iarther  back,  and  the  lowest  one  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  last 
costal  cartilage.  The  upper  five  points  successively  enlarge  and  in* 
elude  between  them  similar  points  of  the  great  serratus  muscle,  while 
the  lower  three  points  diminish  and  include  similar  points  of  the  hitis- 
fiimus  muscle.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  from  their  origin  obliquely 
forward,  and  for  the  most  part  terminate  in  the  aponeurosis ;  those 
behind,  fW»m  the  lower  ribs,  descending  less  ol>liquely  to  be  inserted 
into  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest.     The  aponeurosis  unites  with  its 

*■  Fa«cui  niperfici&lis  abdominis.  '  Tunica  AbdominalJa. 

*  De*c*?ndin|T  oblique  muscle;  iii.  obllquus  ubdoaiinli  extemus  or  de&c^ndeiis ; 
grcut  obliquo  muKsle. 
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telli»w  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdoniun,  L'xteiiding  from  the  ensiform 
process  of  the  Hteriiuiu  lu  the  syraphj^is  of  the  pubes,  anrl  eantribiites 
to  turm  the  Jinea  ulba,  Pnjrn  this  ponition,  for  the  greiiler  part  of  it§ 
length,  it  spreads  outwaixlly  fur  three  or  four  inches,  and  at  the  lower 
part  widens  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  whence  it  narrows  to 

Fio.  141. 


isl 


i.f^< 


MrsTLE?  OF  THE  FBOKT  OP  THE  THORAX  ANi>  ABDOMEN.  I,  greater  pcctoral  miucle ;  2,  deltoid 
muscle;  3,  lattssimut;;  4,  grt^Jit  Hcrratus;  5.  subclaviua  mu»cle ;  6.  aiuall  pectoral  mu^e;  7, coracu- 
hr»chiftl  muicle;  8,  bracfeial  bicepa;  9,  coracoid  process  of  the  Mapula;  10,  origin  of  the  great 
serratus  ]iiu»cte;  11,  Intercoetat  musclen;  12.  exteniat  obllQue  miiscle  of  the  abdutnGn ;  13,  its 
apoDeUTodB :  H,  lower  border  of  tlie  latter,  named  I*oupftrt's  ligament;  15,  external  abdominal 
rinf,  the  lower  entrt-uilly  *if  the  in^ni^nal  fatml;  KV,  abdumlual  rtM'tus  rnuscle;  17,  pyramidal 
muscle;  18,  Jotermil  oblique  miwele;  19,  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  irana- 
venaUi  mtiBcles ;  20,  poeitiou  of  the  inguinal  canal  below  tbe  arching  edg«6  of  the  preceding;  two 
muAdes. 

the  pubis.  Its  fibres  pursue  the  same  cauri^e  as  the  fleshy  fascicles 
of  the  muselc,  cross  at  the  hnea  alba,  and  interlace  witb  those  of  the 
opposite  apojiem-osis.  A  lienser  portion  of  the  aponeurot^is,  startine^ 
about  an  inch  abo%"e  the  anterior  superior  iliae  spine  and  partially  from 
this,  in  its  descent  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  aponeurosis  above 
and  converges  into  a  narrower  Imnd,  named  Poupart*s  ligament/ 


« 


*  Lig.  Pouparti,  FallopiiD,  or  Yeflalii ;  1.  iHopubicam  j  cniml  atx^b;  ureas 
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which  is  inserted  into  the  pubic  spino»  and  is  tbetice  oxtonded  out- 
wardly along  the  pectineal  line  far  alput  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
This  extension  of  the  insertion  is  named  Gimbernat's  ligament/ 
and  tcrniiuates  outwardly  in  a  eoneave  free  margin,  forming  thu  inner 
boundary  of  the  femoral  ring,  which  will  be  eubsequontiy  deMcribed, 
The  interval,  produced  by  the  s^epamtion  of  Poupart's  ligament  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  widens  in  its  approach 
to  the  pubis,  and  at  the  upper  part  w  occupied  by  a  thin  connective- 
tissue  membrane.  The  lower  part  of  the  interval  fonns  the  external 
abdominal  ring,'*  the  inferior  or  outer  end  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
which  transmits  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus  in  the  female.  The  ring  is  situated  immediately  above  the 
body  of  the  pubis,  and  is  obliquely  oval,  with  the  long  diameter  eon- 
forming  to  the  direction  of  the  separation  of  the  aponeurosis  producing 
it.  In  the  nuile  it  is  about  an  inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  and  in  the 
female  is  much  smaller.  The  sides  of  the  ring  are  distinguished  as  its 
columns,*  the  external  column  *  being  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  the  internal  column^  by  that  portion  of  the  external  oblique 
a{K)neurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  pubic  symphysis.  Some  ten- 
dinous fibres  curving  from  (ho  groin  to  the  linea  alba  are  named 
the  inter  columnar  fibres,*  and  serve  to  maint^iin  the  conjunc- 
tion above  of  the  two  portions  of  the  aponeurosis  which  form  the 
columns  of  the  ring,  A  delicate  eonneclive-t issue  membrane,  the 
spermatic  fascia/  springs  from  the  margin  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  is  thence  prolonged  downward  as  an  investment  to  the  sper- 
matic eoi^l  Poupart's  ligament  in  its  coui"se  curves  downward  in  the 
line  of  the  groin^  and  is  connected  below  with  the  deep  femoral  fascia  of 
the  thigh.  From  its  insertion  and  tlmt  of  Gimberimt's  ligament  behind, 
a  portion  of  the  fibres  form  the  triangular  ligament/  a  variable  apo- 
neurotic expansion,  which  cuiwes  inwardly  beneath  the  spermatic  cord 
and  behind  the  position  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  becomes 
closely  united  with  the  fore  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle*  lies  within  the  position  of  the  pre- 
ceding muscle,  in  contact  with  it,  and  is  smaller  and  thinner.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  lumbar  fascia  in  the  angle  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  the  outer  border  of  the  dorsal  extensor  muscle,  tendinously  irom 
the  middle  lip  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  Hcshy 
from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament.    FroJU  this  origin  the  fleshy 


*  L.  Gimbcrisati.  *  Annulut  flbdominalis  exlemtis  j  a.  inguinalia  ext 
■  Pillara;  erunu  *  Inferior  column  or  pilliir  ;  crus  iaferius. 

•  Superior  coJunin  or  pilkr;  cms  superiua. 
'  FibiTO  iulennilunimires  ;  f.  collatenifcis. 

^  External  ^pomiatic  frtsciH ;  intercolumn&r  fascia. 

•  Lig*  triangulare  or  inguinale  internum  ;  I.  Gimbemati  reflexum  j  ligament  oj 
Oolks. 

*  ]ft.  obliquufl  iatemus  or  oaccndcns  ;  m.  o.  abdominis  int.  or  asc. ;  petit  oblique. 
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Fig.  142. 


fibres  mostly  ascend  obliquely  forward  and  inward,  but  gradually 
become  less  inclined  below  ;  th<}se  from  tb6  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
proceeding  horizontally  forward,  and  those  from  Poupart's  ligament 
arching  forward  and  downward.  The  upper  more  posterior  fascielea 
are  inserted  into  the  inferior  margins  of  the  lower  three  or  four  costal 
cartilages  in  the  same  plane  as  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  while 
the  others  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis  which  extends  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax  to  the  pubis  and  unites  with  its  fellow  in  the 
linea  alba.     Along  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 

rectus  muscle  the  aponeurosis  di- 
vides into  two  laminae,  of  which 
one  proceeds  in  front  and  the  other 
behind  the  rectus  to  the  linea  alba, 
and  thus  enclose  the  muscle  in  & 
sheath.  The  anterior  lamina  of 
the  aponeurosis,  a  short  distance 
from  its  commencement  above, 
gradually  widens  below,  and  blends 
with  the  external  oblique  aponeu- 
rosis as  it  proceeds  to  the  linea 
alba.  Below  the  point  of  division 
the  aponeurosis  remains  in  great 
part  free  from  that  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  and  behind 
joins  that  of  the  transversalis  mus- 
cle to  form  the  conjoined  ten- 
don,  which  extends  to  the  Hnea 
alba,  and  below  is  inserted  into  the 
crest  and  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubis. 

The  transversalis  muscle^ 
succeeds  the  former,  and  is  next 
the   abdominal   cavity.      It   arises 

oblique;  4,  external  intercoetals ;  5,  internal  fieshy  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
intercostalii;  6,transvenali8mu8cle;7,it8apo-     ,  .  x  i         x-i  ^^.  ^ 

neurotic  origin;  8,  its  aponeurosis  In  fh,nt;     ^OWer  SIX  COStal  Cartilages,  altemat- 

ing  with  contiguous  points  of  ori- 
gin of  the   diaphragm;   from   the 
lumbar  fascia  in  a  line  descending 
from  near  the  end  of  the  last  rib 
to  the   iliac  crest;  from  the  inner 
lip  of  the  crest   in   advance;  and 
from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament.      From  this  extensive 
origin  the  muscular  fascicles,  for  the  most  part,  proceed  horizontally 
forward  and  inward,  while  the  lowest  arch  inward  and  downward^ 


View  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  1, 
portion  of  the  latlssimus  muscle ;  2,  origin  of 
the  great  serratus;  8,  origin  of  the  external 


9,  lower  part  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle; 

10,  abdominal  rectus  of  the  right  side ;  11,  po- 
sition of  the  inguinal  canal  between  the 
arched  border  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles  and  Poupart's  ligament : 
the  figure  rests  on  the  transrersalis  fiiscia ;  12, 
the  vaginal  tensor  muscle. 


1  M.  transversalis  abdominis. 
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and  all  terminate  in  a  bruud  aponeurosis,  which  extends  to  the  linea 
alba  fmm  the  stenmm  to  the  puhis.  The  aponeurosis  widen?^  out- 
wardly below  it*v  middle,  ami  to  a  ie:reater  extent  than  do  the  aponeuroses 
in  front,  but  narrows  above  to  a  greater  degree,  so  that  at  the  upper 
e X  t  re  rn  i  t y  t  he  fl es  hy  ti  bre s  o f  t  h e  in u s e le  app roa c h  tli e  1  i n ea  al  ba  n ea re r 
than  in  any  other  position  of  the  broad  muscles.  The  upper  three- 
fouiths  of  the  aponeurosis  after  a  short  course  unite  with  the  posterior 
lamina  of  the  internal  oblique  aponeurosis,  though  to  a  gradually  lesson- 
ing extent  above,  and  tlie  unitt'd  aponeuroses  procet^d  behind  the  rectus 
muscle  to  the  liuea  alba.  About  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubis  the  united  aponeuroses  thin  away  and  terminate  in  a  more  or 
letis  delined  eresceutie  border,^  which  is  continuous  with  the  subjacent 
tjansversalis  fascia.  The  lower  fourth  of  the  transversalis  aponeurosis^ 
proceeds  in  /rout  of  the  rectus,  and  unites  with  that  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  to  fonn  the  conjoined  tendon,  which  extends  to  the 
linea  aiba,  and  is  also  inserted  into  the  crest  and  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubis  immediately  behind  the  insertion  of  Poupart/s  and  Gijidiernal's 
ligaments.  The  lowest  fleshy  lascieles  of  t be  internal  oblifjue  nnd  trans- 
versalis  muscles  are  more  or  less  blended,  and  usually  thinner,  paler, 
and  \em  regular  than  elsewhere,  and  they  arch  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment over  the  spermatic  cord  to  end  in  the  conjoined  tendon,  Ap- 
prt>aching  the  pubis,  tht^  outer  border  of  the  latter  is  lees  compact,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  adjacent  transversalis  fascia* 

The  rectus  muscle^  extends  along  the  f^*fjnt  of  the  abdomen, 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  tbrmed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  broad  museles, 
and  separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  linea  alba.  It  arises  from  the 
crest  and  symphygis  of  the  pubes  by  a  flat  tendon,  from  which  the 
fleshy  belly  gradually  wiilens  to  near  the  position  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  then  proci^cds  of  more  uniform  width  to  the  front  of  the  thorax, 
where  it  becomes  wider  and  tbiiiner,  and  is  inserted  tendinously  into 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  se%'enth  costal  cartilages,  and  sometimes  into  the 
ensiform  process  of  the  sternum.  In  its  course  the  muscular  belly 
is  iDterrupted  commonly  by  three  short  tendinous  intersections/ 
which  are  transverse,  variably  bent,  angular  or  zigzag,  and  sometimes 
interrupted.  Usually  one  is  situated  l>elow  the  end  of  the  ensiform 
process,  another  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  and  the  third  in  an 
intermediate  position.  Sometimes  there  is  another,  mostly  incomplete, 
below  the  umbilicus.  They  arc  chiefly  confined  to  the  supcrticial  part 
of  the  muscle,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  fore  jiart  of  its 
sheath.  As  observed  through  the  apoucnroscs  in  front  of  the  muscle, 
they  are  known  as  the  lineae  transversae. 

The  pyramidal  muscle  *  is  a  triangular  fleshy  glip,  situated  in  front 


*  Linea  or  plica  iemilunaris. 
'  M.  rpctus  libdoiiiinis  ;  straight  muscle  of  tlie  rtbdomrn. 

•  InM;nption&s  tendinen.  •  M.  pyramidalis  abdominis. 
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of  the  origin  of  the  abdominal  rectus,  and  included  within  the  same 
aponeuroses.  It  arises  from  the  body  and  symphysis  of  the  pubes, 
and  ascends  for  two  or  three  inches  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba. 
It  is  variable  in  size,  and  is  frequently  absent  on  one  or  both  sides. 

The  cremaster  is  a  thin  plane  of  fleshy  fibres,  invested  with 
connective  tissue,  sheathing  the  fore  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
extending  from  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  testicle.  The  muscle  is 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  outwardly  below  the  origin  of  the 
lowest  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  inwardly  is  attached 
to  the  pectineal  line  of  the  pubis.  The  fibres  of  the  cremaster  form 
on  the  spermatic  cord  a  series  of  loops,  the  lowest  of  which  reach 
and  expand  upon  the  testicle.  In  the  female  usually  a  few  small 
corresponding  fibres  accompany  the  round  ligament. 

The  linea  alba,  as  expressed  by  the  name,  is  a  conspicuous  white 
fibrous  structure  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  extending  from 
the  cnsiform  process  of  the  sternum  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes. 
It  is  produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the  aponeu- 
roses of  the  broad  muscles,  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  abdomen. 
It  gradually  widens  from  its  commencement,  and  approaching  the 
umbilicus  reaches  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  more,  but  below  the 
latter  rapidly  decreases,  and  becomes  a  narrow  partition,  separating 
the  recti  muscles.  The  umbilicus  is  a  cicatrix  in  the  linea  alba 
remaining  from  the  original  connection  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Along  the  outer  limit  of  the  rectus,  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  on 
each  side  glimmering  through  the  aponeuroses  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  another,  though  less  conspicuous,  white  line,  which  follows 
the  curvature  below  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  is  called  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris. The  tendinous  intersections  of  the  rectus,  in  like  manner 
seen  through  the  aponeuroses,  give  rise  to  the  linese  transversse, 
extending  between  the  linea  alba  and  linea  semilunaris.  The  sur- 
faces corresponding  with  the  fieshy  bellies  of  the  muscles,  as  defined 
by  the  different  lines  indicated,  are  variably  prominent,  proportioned  to 
the  development  of  the  muscles  generally,  and  in  powerfully  muscular 
men  become  more  or  less  evident  even  on  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

The  quadrate  lumbar  muscle^  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  ascending  obliquely  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to 
the  last  rib,  at  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  a  flat,  rectan- 
gular muscle,  a  little  wider  below,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed 
by  the  anterior  two  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  It  arises  partially 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  adjacent  por- 
tion behind  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  tendinously 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  for  half  its  length,  and  into  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  or  four  lumbar 
vertebrie.      Commonly,  in  addition  slips  arise  tendinously  from  the 

^  M.  quadratus  lumborum ;  m.  scalenus  lumborum ;  m.  ilio-lumbalis. 
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upper  border  of  the  transverse  processeB  of"  the  lower  two  or  three 
lumbar  vertebne,  and  join  the  mui^elc  in  front,  to  bo  insertetl  with  it 
into  the  last  rib. 

The  transversalis  fascia  ^  i^  part  of  the  general  conneetive- 
tisBue  inveBtmeut  of  the  abdominal  oavity  attaehing  the  peritoneal 
lining  to  the  niU8cular  walU  of  the  latter.  It  is  very  thin  the  giM3ater 
imrt  of  it8  extent,  and  above  is  continuous  with  the  con neetive-t issue 
layer  attaehing  the  peritoneum  to  the  diaphragm.  Behind,  it  is  eon- 
tinuouii    with   the   anterior 

layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  Fio.  U3, 

and  below  is  attached  alon<r 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
is  thence  continuous  with 
the  iliac  fascia  investing  the 
iliac  muscle.  It  is  thickest  at 
the  lower  front  part  of  the 
abdomen,  where  it  eomes 
into  contact  with  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  rectus 
nui?*ele,  and  is  continuous 
above  with  the  terniiuution 
behind  of  the  aponeurotic 
sheath  of  the  latter.  In 
this  position  the  epigastric 
vessels  ascend  through  the 
fascia  to  the  rectus  muscle. 
In  the  inguinal  region  it  is 
s  t  rongest ,  so  m  e  w  h  a  t  apo- 
neurotie,  and  is  attached  to 
Poupart  s  ligament,  the  tri- 
angular ligament,  and  the 
cun  j  oi  n  ed  t  e  mio  n . 

The    inguinal    canal ' 
occupies  the  inguinal  region 
or  groin,  and^  though  not  a 
distinct  ennal  as  the  name 
would   seem  to  indicate,  is 
the  pasiiage  which  transmits 
the  spermatic  cord,  or  round 
ligament,   through    the   ab- 
dominal wall     It  is  situated  above  and  parallel  with  Pouparfs  ligament* 
and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.     It  commences  at  the  internal 
abdominal  ring^  situated  abtjut  midway  in  the  groin,  and  terminates 
below  at  the  external  abdominal  ring.     It  is  boundo<i  in  front  by 


VjE W  OF  TliE  IJ*(il.'IN AL  CANAL,    1 ,  portion  of  lllC  Qlttet' 

tial  oblique  moselti ;  2^  itJi  aponeurciiMi^ ;  B.  portiuQ  of  the 
latter  r&iscHl  up,  cxpcj«li]g  the  iugulnal  canAl;  4.  IJnea 
ttlbo;  ^>.  internal  folumn,  and  6.  ext^rrnil  column;  7, 
intcTcolumnar  tltares;  g,  ii^xti^riiiiL  abcluttilnal  rltig^;  9, 
anUfriur  superior  Hiac  epliie ;  10,  arching  bordor  of  the 
Interanl  oblique  &nd  imiiiiversalia  tntj»cli?s;  11,  con- 
joined tendon  of  the  latter  muscles;  12,  fibres  of  the 
crema^ter  muscle  dLyMrending  on  the  spermatic  cord; 
13,  rests  on  the  transversalis  fa?iela;  U>  its  right  are 
the  epigastric  Tc?«selfl  crossiog  the  course  of  the  in- 
^utiml  cifiual:  H,  iliac  porlloii  of  the  fascia  lata;  15, 
pubie  porlion;  i&.  falciform  process;  17,  &«pbeuoujB 
open  Log:  IB,  sapbeuom  vein  Joining  the  femoral  vein 
Ihroiigh  the  uphenoui  opening;  19,  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  exposed  by  rnifiing  the  portion  of  fascia  which 
forms  the  falciform  process;  20,  fiuspensory  ligament  of 
Itie  fMjnis. 


*  F*  trftnBverBttUs, 


•  CaimUa  inguinalis. 
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the  external  oblique  aponeurosis;  behind  by  the  transversalis  faseia, 
the  triangular  ligament,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transversalis  muscles ;  above  by  the  lower  arching  border  of 
the  latter  muscles ;  and  beneath  by  Poupart's  ligament  and  its  attach- 
ment to  the  transversalis  fascia. 

The  internal  abdominal  ring  ^  is  that  point  in  the  transversalis 
fascia^  about  midway  in  the  groin,  at  which  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  spermatic  cord  converge,  and  thence  emerge  from  the  abdomen 
through  the  inguinal  canal.  Though  not  a  distinct  opening  in  the 
transversalis  fascia,  it  is  conveniently  regarded  as  such ;  and  from  it 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  prolonged  on  the  cord  as  a  thin  investment 
distinguished  as  the  infundibulifonn  fascia.'  The  inner  margin 
of  the  ring  is  usually  better  defined  by  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
transversalis  fascia  in  this  position.  The  peritoneum  covering  the 
ring  commonly  exhibits  a  variably  slight  depression,  from  the  out- 
side of  which  a  filament  may  sometimes  be  observed  extending  upon 
the  cord.  The  depression  and  filament  are  the  remains  of  the  foetal 
communication  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the 
testicle. 

The  lumbar  fascia  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to  three  mem- 
branous layers,  which  ensheathe  the  dorsal  extensor  and  quadrate  lum- 
bar muscles  and  afford  origin  to  the  transversalis,  internal  oblique,  and 
latissimus  muscles.  The  anterior  layer  is  the  thinnest,  and  lies  in 
front  of  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle  next  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is 
attached  inwardly  to  the  fore  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  above  to  the  external  arcuate  ligament  of  the  dia- 
phragm, below  to  the  front  of  the  iliolumbar  ligament  and  iliac  crest, 
and  outwardly  joins  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The 
middle  layer,  thicker  than  the  former  and  somewhat  aponeurotic,  lies 
behind  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle,  and  together  with  the  anterior 
layer  ensheathes  the  muscle.  It  is  attached  inwardly  to  the  ends  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  above  to  the  last  rib, 
below  to  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  iliac  crest,  and  outwardly  joins 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  posterior  layer  is 
subcutaneous,  and  is  a  strong  aponeurosis  which  gives  origin  to  the 
latissimus  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  sacrum  and  to  the  back  part  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  Behind,  it  closely  embraces  the  dorsal  extensor 
muscle,  and  joined  outwardly  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  fascia,  includes 
the  latter  in  a  sheath.  Proceeding  farther  it  is  joined  by  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  fascia,  and  on  a  line  descending  from  the  end  of  the  last 
rib  to  the  iliac  crest  gives  partial  origin  to  the  transversalis  and  inter- 
nal oblique  muscles.     Considerable  connective-tissue  layers  occupy  the 

*  Annulus  abdominalis  internus ;  upper  or  posterior  abdominal  ring ;  apertura 
interna  canalis  inguinalU.  '  Processus  vaginalis. 
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intervals  of  the  broad  muBcles  of  the  abdomen,  continuous  behind  with 
the  lumbar  fascia,  and  in  the  inguinal  region  with  the  tranaversalk 
fascia. 

PSOAS  MUSCLE. 

See  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Limb, 

The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  iuterco^tal,  the 
ilio-hypogastric,  and  the  ilio-inguiual  uerres.  Together  they  eompreas 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  assist  in  oxpiiration,  in  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
ountents  of  the  stomachy  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  and  also  in 
the  birth  of  the  ehihi. 

FASCIJ3  OF   THE    PELVIS. 

The  pelvic  fascia*  is  a  thin  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
pelviH,  It  m  continuous  with  the  iliae  and  tranwversalis  fasuia%  and  is 
attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  the  surface  immediately  below, 
extending  along  the  origin  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle.  From  the 
latter  it  continues  back  over  the  pyriforinis  muncle  and  wicral  plexus  of 
nerves*,  behind  the  internal  iliae  vessels,  to  be  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
sacrum.  It  passes  beneath  the  obturator  vessels  in  their  course  from 
the  pelvis,  and  in  attached  forward  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pubic  sym- 
physis. Descending  on  the  inner  surtaco  of  the  internal  obturator  mus- 
cle, it  forms  a  thickened,  curved,  tendinous  line,  which  extends  ftY>m 
the  pulur  symphysis  to  the  Hpine  of  the  ischium,  gives  attachment  to 
the  anal  elevator  muscle,  and  divides  into  two  layers,  the  obturator 
and  recto-vesical  fascite.     Internally  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum. 

The  obturator  fascia'  is  a  continuation  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  de- 
scending on  the  lower  juirt  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  pubic  arch,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  the  great  sciatic 
ligament.  By  a  strong  process,  extended  across  the  pubic  arch  within, 
it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  opposite  side; — the  process  consti- 
tuting the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubes.' 
From  its  upper  border  extends  the  anal  fascia,*  a  thin  layer  wiiich 
invests  the  outer  surface  of  the  anal  elevator  and  sphincter  muscles. 

The  obturator  fascia  encloses  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  in  their 
trourse.  The  interval  of  the  obturator  fascia  and  anal  elevator  is  a  con- 
siderable space,  widening  below,  and  named,  from  its  position  between 
the  ischium  and  rectum,  the  ischio-rectal  fossa^  which  is  occupied 
by  areolar  tissue,  with  more  or  less  fat.  The  disappearance  of  this  fat 
in  emaciation  produces  the  sinking  of  the  perineum  around  the  anus. 

The  recto -vesical  fascia,*  the  inner  division  of  the  pelvic  fascia, 
descends  on  the  inrjer  surlace  uf  the  anal  elevator  muscle  to  the  side 


*  F.  pelvica,  *  F,  obturatnria, 
■  Posterior  or  Buperior  Ityer  of  the  deep  periiiejil  fascia, 

*  Ifichioreclnl  ftLscm. 

*  Yi&ceral  kyer  uf  the  pelvic  faJk:itL. 
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of  the  prostate,  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum.  The  fascia  divides  at 
the  side  of  the  prostate  into  two  layers,  which  closely  invest  it, 
together  with  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and  unite  with  the  layers 
of  the  opposite  side.  An  extension  of  the  inferior  or  posterior  layer 
extends  backward  and  invests  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  vasa  deferentia, 
and  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  including  the  vesical  plexus  of  veins. 
Extensions  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia  upward  invest  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  being  thickest  where  these  organs  are  not  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum. The  fasciae  of  the  two  sides  unite  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  a  thin  investment  is  prolonged  below  on  the  latter  to 
the  anus  within  the  insertion  of  the  anal  elevator  muscle.  A  narrow 
process  of  the  fascia  proceeding  from  the  pubis  below  the  symphysis 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is  named 
the  anterior  vesical  ligament.^  Between  the  ligaments  of  the  two 
sides  the  fascia  is  thin,  and  depressed  in  a  hollow.  The  extension  of 
the  attachment  of  the  fascia  from  the  side  of  the  prostate  to  the  side  of 
the  flindus  of  the  bladder  constitutes  the  lateral  vesical  ligament.' 

THE  FASCIiE  AND  MUSCLES  OP  THE   BAOK  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  forms  a  consider- 
able connective-tissue  layer,  with  a  continuous  subcutaneous  stratum  of 
adipose  tissue,  which  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  body.  The  deep 
fascia  is  a  thin,  compact,  connective-tissue  membrane,  investing  the 
superficial  muscles,  and  continuous  with  similar  thinner  intervening 
septa.  It  adheres  tightly  in  the  median  line  to  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance, the  nuchal  ligament,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral 
column,  outwardly  above  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone  extending  to  the  mastoid  process,  below  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  also  along  the  spine  and  acromion  of  the  scapula  to  the  clavicle. 
At  the  outer  border  of  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  muscles  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  with  that  of  the  axilla  and 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  consist  of  a  more  superficial 
set,  mostly  broad,  and  extending  outwardly  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebral  column  to  be  connected  with  the  upper  limb,  and  a 
deeper,  more  numerous  set,  mostly  longitudinal,  and  occupying  the 
grooved  area  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  j  in  the  thoracic 
region  reaching  outward  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  In  the  superficial 
set  they  form  two  layers,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  trapezius  and 
latissimus  muscles,  and  the  second  contains  the  scapular  elevator  and 
rhomboid  muscles.  In  the  deeper  set  they  form  three  layers,  as  follows : 
1,  the  splenius,  supraserratus,  and  infraserratus  muscles;  2,  the  dorsal 
extensor,  longissimus,  ilio-costalis,  spinalis,  ascending  cervical,  cervical 

*  Anterior  true  ligament  of  the  bladder;  pubo-prostatic  ligament. 

*  Lateral  true  ligament  of  the  bladder. 
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transversal  is,  trachelo-mastoid,  and  complex  ns   muscles;   3,  the  semi- 

,  Bpioalis,  mnltifidus,  spinul  rotator,  iutt'ifspinal,  inlertranHvcrse,  greater 

3t-reetuii*,  jsmall  post-roetus,  supruuljiitpie  uud  iiirmoblique  musciee. 


SUPERFICIAL  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK, 

The  trapezius  *  in  a  large  triangular  muscle  lying  immediately 
beneath  the  nkin  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  thorax,  extending  out- 
wardly to  the  shoulder.  It  is  a  broad,  thick,  fleshy  layer,  arising  by  a 
narrow,  thin  aponcurosiit*  from  the  occipital  protuberance  and  inner 
third  of  the  t^upcrior  curved  line^  from  the  nuchal  ligament,  and  from 
the  ends  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  cervical  and  all  the  thoracic 
vertebi'iB  with  their  supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  extensive  origin 
the  fleiihy  fascicles  converge  outwardly  and  are  inserted  temiinously ; 
the  uppermost  fascicles  descending  and  turning  forward  in  the  neck  to 
be  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle  j 
the  sueeeeditig  fascicles  gradually  becoming  more  horizontal  and  pi*o- 
ceeding  outward  to  ho  inserted  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  acromion 
and  into  the  upper  lip  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scap- 
ula; while  the  inferior  fascicleis  ascend  and  end  in  a  flat,  tirm  tendon, 
which  glides  on  the  triangular  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the  scap- 
ular spine,  and  is  then  inserted  into  the  latter.  The  aponeui'osis  of  origin 
extends  the  width  of  its  attachment  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  this 
,  position  IS  of  looser  texture,  lacks  the  usual  temlinous  appearance,  and 
is  tightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  skin.  Narrowing  along  the  nuchal 
ligament,  it  widens  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  forming  with  that  of 
the  other  side  an  elliptical  patch,  between  the  position  of  the  shouldere 
extending  from  the  sixth  cervical  to  the  third  thoracic  vertebra. 
Thence  it  narrows  along  the  thorax,  but  slightly  widens  again  towards 
the  lower  end.  It  is  chiefly  compo?*ed  of  transvei"se  tendinous  fibi-es, 
which  aiH3  in  part  continuous  between  the  two  muscles  at  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  nuchal  ligament  and  in  the  intervals  below  of  the  spinoua 
processes. 

The  trapezius  is  variable  in  its  origin,  especially  in  the  number  of  its 
attachments  to  the  thoracic  vertebrae ;  and  its  occipital  attachment  may 
be  reduced  or  may  even  be  entirely  Avanting.  It  covers  the  splenius, 
complexus,  scapular  elevator,  rhomboid,  and  supraspiuatus  muscles,  and 
portions  of  the  infmspinatus  and  latissimus  muscles. 

The  trapezius  is  su})plied  by  the  accessorius  nerve,  which,  after 
being  joined  by  branches  fh)m  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves, 
.enters  the  muscle  beneath  its  outer  border,  near  the  clavicle;  audit 
also  directly  receives  branches  from  the  latter  nerves. 

In  the  complete  action  of  the  trapezius  the  shoulder,  and  with  it 
the  upper  limb,  is  drawn  directly  backward.     Ditferent  portions  acting 
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alone  or  in  concert  with  other  nius^cles  may  elevate  or  depress  the 
shoulder,  find  at  tht?  same  time  dnwv  it  liackward. 

The'  latissimus/  m  ex]iro8sed  Uy  thu  iiiujie,  is  one  of  the  hroadest 
of  musclos.     It  lies  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  oecupien  the 


Frri.  114 


^'^r<1 


jflT^ 


MrsTLEs  OF  THE  BAiTC,  1,  2,  tinpezlQa  :  8,  the  ftcromion;  4,  ladnlmiii:  5,  deltoid  mu«de;  «w 
liifrK^ptiintuM,  utid  to  Its  outer  side  the  teres  muoiicles;  7,  extern a1  oblique  mu.<icle  of  tbt^  Abdo> 
iui*u ;  8.  middle  gluteus;  9,  grwit  gluteufl  muscle;  1(J*  itcapular  elevator ;  11,  IZ  rhomboid  muscleB; 
13,  I4«Jtplentti5:  15.  aponeurosis  exiefnillng  from  the  supra-  to  the  inf^L^erratufi  muscle^  16;  17, 
■uprnsptuAtus:  18,  Infnmplnatua  mnade^  19,  loner  terec,  and  30,  greater  teres  muscle;  21*  brachial 
trlcep« ;  22,  gte^X  lerratus  muscle ;  2S,  Internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomeu. 


back  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax  down  to  the  hip,  and  extends 
outward  and  upward  alon^  the  side  of  the  former  and  back  of  the 
axilla  to  the  arm.  It  ari?*es  by  a  broad,  thin  aponeurosis  from  the 
Bupranpinous  lijjament  and  ends  of  the  spinous  processes  ui^ually  of  the 
lower  live  or  nix  thonicie  vertebne,  of  the  lumbar  vertebr«e,  and  of  the 
sacrum,  and  fVom  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  behind  the  inser- 
tion of  the  escternal  oblique  nuisele  of  the  abdomen ;  and  is  reinforced  by 


t  M.  latis^imus  dorst :  in.  uLnitersor  or  arit&c&lptor. 
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fleshy  slips  from  tho  lower  three  ribs,  alternating  with  similar  slips  of 
the  lattt^r  muscle.  Frmn  this  extended  origin  the  flcsliy  iaseicleB  gen- 
enilly  euii verge  oiitwiirdly  in  a  narrower  and  proportionately  thick 
banddike  portion,  a&cending  behind  th<3  axilla  and  terminating  in  a 
thill,  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  ridge  of  the  bi- 
eipital  groove  of  the  hunierns*  The  oppennont  faseieles  from  their 
origin  ftrst  incline  downward,  the  next  proceed  liorizon tally,  and  the 
greater  number  wdiieh  follow  become  successively  longer  and  more 
ascending  to  tho  outermost  ones  from  tho  crest  of  the  ilium,  which 
are  nearly  vertical  in  their  course.  The  Bhps  from  the  ril>s  in  succession 
join  the  outer  ]>ortion  of  the  muHclo  in  front.  As  the  muscle  la  about  to 
flHcend  behind  the  axilla  its  upper  bonier  passes  over  the  inferior  angb 
of  the  scapula,  from  which  it  frequently  receives  an  accessoiy  slip. 
The  muscle  then  winds  outward,  forward,  and  upwanl  round  the  lower 
puii  oi'  the  greater  teres  muscle,  and  in  front  of  this  ascends  to  its  in- 
sertion. The  aponeurosis  of  origin  is  narrowest  and  thinnest  above, 
and  becomes  stronger  and  widens  outwardly  to  the  iliac  crest  below, 
and  then  narrows  again  in  tho  saero-iliae  inter%^aL  It  corresponds  with 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  tightly  cmbnices  the 
dorsal  extensor  muscle  in  the  loin,  where  it  is  continuous  outwardly  in 
front  with  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  tendon  of  inser- 
tioD,  scarcelj'  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  is  adherent  below  to  that  of  the 
teres  muscle,  but  is  free  from  this  again,  and  has  a  s'^movial  bursa 
interj>osed  previous  to  its  insertion  into  the  bicipital  ridge,  along  which 
it  extends  a  liltle  higher  than  the  insertion  of  the  teres  tendon. 

The  latissimuK   is   subcutaneous   throughout,  except  at  its  origin 
from  the  tboracic  vertebra?,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  trapezius^  and  i 
at  it^  insertion,  where  it  is  covered  in  front  by  the  axiltary  vessels  and  * 
nerves.     It  rests  above  on  the  greater  teres  muscle,  and  below  it  coverH 
the  infraseiTatus  muscle^  the  vertebral  aponeurosis,  the  ribs,  and  the 
intercostal  muscles. 

Between  the  adjacent  borders  of  tho  latissimus  and  trapezius  and 
the  base  of  the  scapula  is  a  triangular  interval,  which  is  enlargerl  by 
raising  the  upper  limb,  and  is  occupied  by  part  of  the  greater  rhomboid 
muscle  and  portions  of  two  ribs  with  the  intervening  intercostal  muscle. 
The  jiosition  is  a  favorable  one  for  auscultation. 

The  lalissiraus  miiselo  is  supplied  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve  of 
tl^e  brachial  plexus.  It  draws  the  upper  limb  downward  and  back- 
ward, and  by  I'otating  the  arm  inward  directs  the  palm  of  the  hand 
backward. 

The  small  rhomboid  muscle  ^  is  a  narrow,  fleshy  fascicle  situated 
at  tho  hiwcr  part  of  the  neck,  under  the  trapezius.  It  arises  by  a 
short  aponeurosis  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nuclml  ligament 
and  the  ends  of  the  spinotis  processes  of  the  hist  cervical  and  first 
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thoracic  vertebree,  and  proceeds  outward  and  downward,  to  be  inserted 
lendinously  into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  opposite  the  commencement 
of  its  spine. 

The  greater  rhomboid  muscle  *  is  a  broad,  fleshy  layer  situated 
under  the  trapezius,  immediately  below  the  former,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  fissure  occupied  with  connective  tissue.  It  arises  by  a 
thin  aponeurosis  from  the  supraspinous  ligament  and  spinous  processes 
of  the  upper  four  or  five  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  proceeds  outward  and 
downward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula  below  the  com- 
mencement of  its  spine.  The  greater  part  of  the  insertion  is  into  a 
narrow  tendinous  arch  of  variable  extent,  but  usually  reaching  from 
the  position  of  the  scapular  spine  to  the  inferior  angle,  the  interval 
between  the  arch  and  base  of  the  scapula  being  occupied  by  a  thin 
connective-tissue  layer. 

Internally  the  rhomboid  muscles  cover  the  supraserratus  muscle, 
and  are  partially  in  contact  with  the  dorsal  extensor  muscle,  the  ribs, 
and  the  intercostal  muscles.  They  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
fifth  cervical  nerve.  In  action  they  draw  the  scapula  backward  and 
upward. 

The  supraserratus '  is  a  thin,  flat  quadrilateral  muscle  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  under  the  rhomboid  muscles.  It  arises 
by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  intimately  united  with  that  of  the  latter,  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  upper  two  or  three  tho- 
racic vertebrae,  and  descends  outwardly,  to  be  inserted  by  fleshy  angu- 
lar slips  into  the  upper  border  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ribs  a  little  beyond  their  angle.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
splenius,  dorsal  extensor,  and  intercostal  muscles  and  the  ribs. 

The  infraserratus,'  larger  than  the  former,  is  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax,  under  the  latissimus.  It  arises  by  a  thin  aponeu- 
rosis, in  common  with  that  of  the  latter,  from  the  supraspinous  liga- 
ment and  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  two  thoracic  and  upper  two 
or  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  ascends  obliquely  outward,  and  is  inserted 
by  wide,  fleshy,  angular  slips  into  the  four  lower  ribs  a  little  beyond 
their  angle.  Internally  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  dorsal 
extensor  muscle. 

The  supra-  and  infraserratus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  contigu- 
ous intercostal  nerves.  From  the  direction  of  these  muscles  they  are 
antagonistic,  the  one  aiding  in  the  elevation,  the  other  in  the  depression, 
of  the  ribs ;  in  respiration. 

The  scapular  elevator  *  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  be- 
neath the  trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  covered  in  the  interval 

*  M.  rhomboideus  major,  or  inferior. 

*  M.  serratus  superior  posticus ;  posterior  superior  serrate  m. 

*  M.  serratus  inferior  posticus ;  posterior  inferior  serrate  m. 

*  M.  levator  scapulie ;  m.  levator  anguli  scapulte ;  m.  patientia? ;  elevator  muscle 
of  the  scapular  angle. 
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of  these  by  the  skin.  It  is  u  thick  muscle^  which  arises  tendinously 
by  four  narrow  headi^  froTii  the  transverse  processeft  of  a«  man^^  of  the 
Upper  cervicul  vertebra;,  and  descends  obliquely  backward  to  bo  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  iscapiila  between  the  superior  angle  and 
eommeneement  of  iti^  spine.  It  des^cendw  alon^^  the  outer  border  of 
the  !*;pleruus  and  greater  rhomboid  muscles,  m  contact  in  front  and  be- 
neath with  the  middle  scalenus,  cervical  transversalis,  cervical  ascending, 
and  supraserrntus  muscles,  and  behind  with  the  splcnius  and  trapezius 
mUfieleHi.  The  scapular  elevator  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  sometimes  fn^ni  the  lifth. 

The  vertebral  fascia  is  a  delicate  aponeurotic  layer  enclosing  the 
dorsal  extensor  and  other  muscles  which  occupy  the  vertebral  groove  in 
the  thoracic  region*  It  is  attached  inwardly  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  thoracic  ve^tebra:^  and  outwardly  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  infraserratus  and  latiBsinius 
muscles,  and  extends  above  beneath  the  supraserratua  muscle  to  blend 
with  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 

DEEP  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

The  dorsal  extensor*  extends  along  the  side  of  the  spine  from 
the  back  of  the  pelvis  to  the  neck,  occu[»ying  the  vertebral  groove,  and 
reaching  outwardly  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  From  its  division,  ac- 
cessories, and  rmmcroua  attachments,  it  is  ver}^  complex  in  character. 
Starting  in  a  pointed  manner  l>ehind  the  pelvis^  it  forms  a  thick,  fleshy 
mass  in  the  loin,  and  thence  ascends  and  tapera  away  on  the  chest,  but 
is  continued  by  aeceifssory  slips  to  the  neck  and  head.  It  arises  mainly 
by  a  strong,  longiludinally  fasciculated  apouenrosis,  which  covers  the 
bac:k  of  ihe  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
sacrum,  lumbar,  an<l  lower  two  or  three  thoracic  vertebrie,  to  the  inner 
posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ihum,  and  to  the  lateral  b^^rder  below 
and  end  (»f  the  sacrim*.  From  the  anterior  face  of  the  aponeurosis  nu- 
merous fleshy  fascicles,  together  with  others  from  the  contrguous  rough 
inner  surface  of  the  ili\ira,  ascend  and  form  in  the  loin  the  prominently 
convex  mass  which  is  sheathed  by  the  lumbar  fascia.  Approaching 
the  thorax  the  muscle  divides  into  two  portions,  the  longissimus  and 
ilio-eostalis,  lying  close  together  and  continuing  upward. 

The  longissinius/  the  larger  and  longer  portion  of  the  doi'>*uI  ex- 
tensor, lies  to  the  inner  side,  and  1.*^  inserted  by  fleshy  fascicles  into  the 
back  of  the  transverse  processes  and  the  anapophyses  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra?, and  the  adjacent  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  in  front  of  the 
muscle,  and  by  long,  thin  tendons,  which  proceed  upward  to  he  inserted 
into  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebne,  and 


1  M.  erector  spinii? ;  m.  extensor  dorsi  communis ;  m.  extensor  trunci ;  m.  aacro- 
<pina1i$;  m.  opistothorittr. 
^  M,  longiflfiinius  dorsi. 
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by  accompanying  fleshy  slips  inserted  into  the  ribs  between  the  tuber- 
cle and  angle,  except  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  upper  ones. 

The  ilio-costalis,^  or  smaller  and  outer  portion  of  the  dorsal  exten- 
sor, ascends  obliquely  outward,  and  is  resolved  into  a  half-dozen  fleshy 

slips,  which  are  inserted  by  as  many 
tendons  in  succession  into  the  angles 
of  the  lower  six  ribs. 

The  ilio-costalis  accessory '  con- 
sists of  half  a  dozen  fleshy  slips,  which 
arise  by  flat  tendons  from  the  ribs  be- 
neath and  internal  to  the  insertion  of 
the  ilio-costalis  tendons,  and  ascend  in 
series  with  the  latter  to  be  inserted  by 
narrow  tendons  into  the  angles  of  the 
upper  six  ribs. 

The  longissimus  rests  on  the  mul- 
tifidus  and  semispinalis  muscles,  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  middle  layer  of  the  lum- 
bar fascia,  the  ends  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrfie,  and 
the  ribs.  The  ilio-costalis  lies  against 
the  outer  side  of  the  former,  covering 
its  lateral  insertions,  and  also  rests  on 
the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia 
and  ribs.  The  ilio-costalis  accessory 
lies  on  the  ribs,  and  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ilio-costalis  muscle. 

The  spinalis'  is  a  slender  acces- 
sory portion  of  the  longissimus,  lying 
between  it  and  the  ends  of  the  adjacent 
spinous  processes.  Closely  connected 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  dorsal  ex- 
tensor, it  usually  arises  by  three  or  four 
tendinous  slips  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  contiguous  lumbar  and 
thoracic  vertebne.  uniting  in  a  small 
fleshy  belly,  and  terminating  in  from 
four  to  nine  tendinous  slips,  which 
ascend  and  are  inserted  into  as  many 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  tho- 
racic vertebra?  above.  It  lies  on  the 
semispinalis  muscle  beneath,  and  is  also  closely  connected  with  it. 


DEKP  MrsCLlW   OP   THE    BACK.      1.  2,  8, 

4,  6,  6.  the  dorsal  extensor  muscle.  1, 
origin  fh>m  the  ilium,  sacram,  lumbar 
and  lower  thoracic  vertebr»:  2.  Insertion 
into  the  ribs,  named  the  ilio-co«tall8 
muscle:  3,  insertion,  named  the  longissi- 
mus :  4,  ofln^t,  named  the  spinalis  muscle ; 
6,  6,  prolongations  to  the  neck,  named 
the  cervical  ascending  and  transversalis 
muscles;  7,  trachelo- mastoid  muscle;  8, 
complexus;  9,  cervical  transversalis 
muscle;  10,  11,  semispinalis  muscle;  12, 
18,  small  and  greater  po«t-recti;  14,  15, 
Bupra-  and  infi^u)blique  muscles;  16. 
multifldus;  17,  costal  elevators;  18,  inter- 
transTerso  muscles ;  19,  quadrate  lumbar 
muscle. 


*  M.  ilio-cost»ilis,  sacrt>-lumbttlis,  s.  lumbaris,  or  lumbo-costalis. 

*  M.  accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem  or  ad  sacro-lumbalem.         *  M.  spinalis  dorsi. 
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The  cervical  transversalis,'  usually  united  with  the  lon^issimiis, 
aptieara  an  its  cotitiuuatiuu  into  the  neck.  With  ii  flat,  fleshy  Ijelly,  lying 
between  the  longisftimus  to  the  outer  aide  bolow  aiui  the  spleuius  lo 
the  inner  side  above,  it  commonly  arises  by  as  many  narrow  tendons 
from  the  endf^  of  the  tnim^ver*5e  proces.^cs  of  tbe  upper  four  to  six 
thoraeic  vertebne,  and  at<CLmd»  to  be  inserted  by  wimUur  tendons  into 
the  trans vei*8e  processes  of  the  intermediate  five  cervical  vertebi*©. 

The  cervical  ascending  muscle »■  situated  to  the  outer  8ide  of 
the  former,  consists  of  ti>yr  or  tive  fleshy  siipn  armnged  in  eontinuous 
aeries  with  those  of  the  ilio-coBtalis  accessory  raueele,  of  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  into  the  neck.  It  arises  b}'  tenduus  from 
the  angles  of  the  upper  tour  or  live  ribs  internal  to  the  insertion  of  the 
ilio-coatalis  accessory  tendon»,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  by  slender 
tendons  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  three  or  four  cervical 
vertebne,  usually  exceptini^  the  last  one. 

The  trachelo-mastoid  muscle,*  rejo^iriled  as  an  acccHsory  of  the 
longissiums  to  the  head,  lies  to  the  inner  side  and  above  the  cervical 
ti-ansvei'salis.  It  is  a  thin,  flat  muscle  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  lying 
bet%veen  the  splcniu^  and  com  pi  ex  us.  Very  variable  in  the  extent  of 
its  origin,  it  commonly  arises  by  four  or  more  tendons  connected  with 
those  of  the  cervical  transveraalis,  from  the  ends  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  upper  three  or  four  thonicie  verteline,  except  the 
first  and  second,  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  three 
or  four  cervical  vertebite.  Ascending  outwardly,  it  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  boixier  of  the  mastoid  pnx^ess  beneath  the  splenius  and 
sterno-mastoid  muscles. 

The  splenius^  is  a  broad  muscle  extending  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax,  around  the  hack  and  t^ide  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  trapezius. 
It  arises  tendinously  from  the  lower  half  of  the  nuchal  liganient  and 
irom  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  upper  six  thoracic 
vertebrie.  Ascending  obliquely  outward  it  divides  into  two  portions, 
the  capitO'  and  cenico-splenius.  Tlie  capito-splenius,^  wider  and 
thicker  than  the  other  portion,  continues  to  the  head,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid  pr-ocess,  and  thence  backward  into 
the  outer  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occifiitul  bone  beneath 
the  sterno-mastoid  insertion-  The  cervico-splenius*  winding  forward 
is  inserted  into  the  costal  processes  of  the  upper  two  to  four  cervical 
vertobne. 

The  splenius  rests  against  the  spinalis,  longi^simus,  scmispinalis, 
eomplexus,  cervical  transvei'salis,  and  trachelo-maHtoid  muscles.  Below 
It  is  covered  by  the  rhomboid  and  supraserratus  muscles,  and  above  by 
the  ti'apezius  and  sterno-mastoid.     At  the  upper  back  part  of  the  neck 


*  H.  tTttnsversmlisi  (.•enricis.  '  M.  cerviciilis  adscendcne  or  descendens. 

*  M.  tTttrhflrj-mastoideus  ;  m.  com  plexus  parvus. 

*  M.  splenius.  ■  M.  spleniufi  capitis.  •  M.  spleniufl  colli  or  cervicis. 
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it  is  separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  large  triangular  space,  in  which  the 
complexus  is  visible. 

The  complexus,*  a  broad,  thick  muscle,  situated  partly  beneath 
the  former  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the 
transverse  processes,  usually  of  the  last  cervical  to  the  sixth  thoracic 
vertebra,  and  from  the  articular  processes  and  their  capsular  ligaments 
of  the  next  three  or  four  cervical  vertebraB  above.  Ascending  the  neck 
the  muscle  becomes  narrower,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  impressed 
surface  between  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  upper 
part  of  the  muscle  is  crossed  by  an  irregular  and  incomplete  tendinous 
intersection.  An  inner  portion  of  the  muscle  next  the  nuchal  ligament 
is  interrupted  by  a  narrow  tendinous  band,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  distinct  muscle,  which  is  often  described  as  such,  with  the  name 
of  the  biventcr.'  It  is  sometimes  connected  by  a  slip  with  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebwe. 

The  complexus  covers  the  cervical  semispinalis  and  the  post-recti 
and  oblique  muscles  and  the  deep  cervical  artery.  It  is  covered  by 
the  trapezius,  trachelo-mastoid,  cervical  transversalis,  and  splenitis  mus- 
cles. 

The  semispinalis  •  occupies  the  vertebral  groove  in  the  neck  and 
thorax  beneath  the  complexus  and  longissimus.  It  consists  of  a  fleshy 
layer  of  oblique  fascicles  with  tendinous  attachments,  extending  from 
transverse  and  articular  processes  to  the  neighboring  spinous  processes 
usually  across  four  or  five  to  six  vertebrae.  It  consists  of  two  portions, 
variably  distinct  and  very  variable  in  the  number  of  their  attachments. 
The  cervical  semispinalis,*  the  upper,  thicker  portion,  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  transverse  processes  commonly  of  the  upper 
four  thoracic  vertebraB  and  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  three 
or  four  cervical  vertebrae,  and  ascends  inwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  latter  from  the  flfth  to  the  second,  the  fascicle 
attached  to  the  axis  being  the  largest.  The  thoracic  semispinalis,^ 
a  thinner  stratum  than  the  former,  arises  by  narrow  tendinous  slips 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  commonly 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  tenth,  and  ascends  inwardly  to  be  in- 
serted by  half  a  dozen  tendons  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower 
two  cervical  and  the  upper  four  to  six  thoracic  vertebrae. 

The  semispinalis  rests  on  the  multifidus  muscle,  covered  by  the 
complexus,  splenius,  longissimus,  and  spinalis  muscles.  Lying  on  the 
cervical  semispinalis  are  the  deep  cervical  artery  and  the  posterior 
cervical  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  multifidus'  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  vertebral  groove  at 

*  M.  complexus ;  m.  c.  magnus  ;  m.  trachelo-occipitalis  ;  m.  semispinalis  capitis. 

'  M.  biventer  oervicis ;  m.  digastricus  cervicalis. 

3  M.  semispinalis.  *  M.  semispinalis  cervicis. 

^  M.  semispinalis  dorsi.  ^  M.  multifidus  spinse. 
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the  side  of  the  spine  h^m\  thu  Baerum  to  the  axis,  beneath  the  dorsal 
exteatior  and  gemispirjiilis  mutJit'les.  More  largely  produced  lowiirda 
the  lower  part  of  tht^  apine,  it  h  thinnest  in  the  thoracic  region.  It 
consists  of  numerous  comparatively  short,  fleshy  fascicle^,  which  arise 
from  the  back  of  the  (^acrum,  ihe  posterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  erest, 
and  the  posterior  »ucro-iliae  ligament,  from  the  articular  aod  accessory 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebras,  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
thomeic  vertebra*,  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  four 
cenricul  vertebra?.  Ascending  obliquely  across  the  vertebral  groove, 
they  are  inserted  into  the  lamina^  and  the  sides  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  from  one  to  three  of  the  vertebrte  above.  The  deepest  and  shortest 
fascicles  extend  between  the  adjacent  verlehrte^  other's  pass  to  the 
fieeond  above,  and  the  superficial  and  longest  reaeh  to  the  third  or 
fourth. 

The  spinal  rotators  *  are  a  series  of  eleven  little  muscles  on  the 
sides  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae  beneath  the  multifidu©.  Each  arises 
trom  the  upper  border  of  a  transvei^e  process,  and  proceeds  obliquely 
inward  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  bonier  of  the  himina  of  the  verte- 
bnil  arch  above  extending  to  the  base  of  the  spinous  process.  The 
fii'T3t  of  the  series  occupies  the  space  between  the  upper  two  thoracic 
vertebra?,  and  the  last  the  space  between  the  lower  two. 

The  interspinous  muscles*  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  spinous 
proceHfies  in  jmirn,  piTtainiDg  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  consist 
of  fthortj  fleshy  fascicles  extended  between  the  proceeaes.  In  the  neek, 
from  the  axis  downward,  they  are  short,  narrow  fhscicles  between  the 
ends  of  the  spinous  processes.  In  the  thorax  they  for  the  most  part 
do  not  appear,  except  a  iew  fleshy  fibres  in  one  or  two  of  the  upper 
and  lower  spaces  ;  and  in  the  loins  there  are  four  pairs,  consisting  of 
thin  Jaminic  separated  l»y  the  interspinous  ligament. 

The  intertransverse  muscles  *  occupy  the  intci^vals  of  the  trans- 
verse processes,  are  best  developed  in  the  neck,  and  least  in  the  thorax, 
Jn  the  neck  they  are  little  columnar  bundles,  a  pair  for  each  interval 
of  the  vertebra?;  one*  between  the  transverse  and  the  other*  between 
the  costal  processes.  The  vertebral  artery  ascends^  and  the  anterior 
cervical  nerves  pass  outwardly,  between  them.  In  the  thorax  they 
appear  as  small,  fleshy  fasciclea"  in  the  lower  three  or  four  spaces,  and 
are  undeveluped  in  the  n]>pcr  spaces.  In  the  loins  there  are  four  pair s^ 
of  which  one'  forms  a  thin  lamina  extended  between  the  transverse 
processes,  and  the  other®  is  a  narrow  fascicle  extended  between  the 
metapophyses  and  anapophyses. 


*  M.  rotfttores  dorsi.  '  M.  irUeivpiQalfs. 
■  M.  intortmnBverBales  or  intortTansYer»arii. 

*  M,  intertmnsversftlis  cervicis.  *  M.  int.  cervicie  posticus. 
'  M   intortransv*^r?Hl<_*s  dorsi.  '  M.  intcrtransversalis  lumborum. 
'  M,  interarticularifi  luraboriun;  lu.  interacceasorius ;  m.  inlerobliquus. 
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The  coccygeal  extensor  *  is  a  small,  fleshy  fascicle,  occasionally 
found  extending  from  behind  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  coccyx,  apparently  a  rudiment  of  the  extensor  of  the  caudal 
vertebra),  or  of  the  tail,  in  lower  animals. 

All  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  back  above  described  which  act  on 
the  vertebral  column  and  the  head  are  supplied  by  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  They  extend  the  vertebral  column  and 
the  head,  but  do  not  necessarily  act  together.  Acting  on  one  side 
alone  they  produce  lateral  bending  of  the  spine. 

FASCIA  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE   UPPER  LIMB. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  upper  limb  is  of  loose  texture,  and 
invests  it  throughout.  Its  more  superficial  layer  is  more  or  less  per- 
vaded with  adipose  tissue,  and  between  it  and  the  deeper  layer  are 
contained  the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  cutaneous 
nerves.  In  the  hand  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  skin,  and 
not  separable  from  it. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  upper  limb  extends  fV*om  that  of  the  front 
and  back  of  the  chest.  Attached  to  the  sternum,  along  the  clavicle, 
the  acromion,  the  spine  and  the  base  of  the  scapula,  it  invests  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  unites  them  closely  together.  It  forms 
a  thin  and  closely-adherent  investment  to  the  pectoral,  deltoid,  trape- 
zius, and  latissimus  muscles.  Behind  the  deltoid  it  becomes  stronger, 
and  thence  extending  over  the  infhtspinatus  and  lesser  teres  muscles, 
assumes  an  aponeurotic  appearance.  In  the  armpit  it  forms  a  layer, 
the  axillary  fascia,  which  is  extended  across  the  axilla  in  a  concave 
manner,  attached  in  front  to  the  fascia  investing  the  axillary  border 
formed  by  the  pectoral  muscles,  behind  to  that  of-  the  border  formed 
by  the  latissimus  and  greater  teres  muscles,  and  below  to  that  of  the 
serratus  muscle.  In  the  arm  the  deep  fascia  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
muscles  it  invests.  In  front,  on  the  flexor  muscles,  it  is  thin ;  behind, 
investing  the  brachial  triceps,  it  is  thicker,  and  becomes  stronger  ap- 
proaching the  elbow.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  transveree  fibres,  inter- 
sected by  longitudinal  and  some  oblique  fibres.  It  forms  on  each  side 
the  intermuscular  septum,  attached  along  the  supracondyloid  ridges. 
The  external  intermuscular  septum  extends  from  the  correspond- 
ing epicondyle  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  tendon,  from  which  it 
receives  some  fibres.  The  internal  intermuscular  septum,  stronger 
than  the  former,  extends  from  the  corresponding  epicondyle  to  the 
insertion  of  the  coraco-brachial  muscle.  At  the  elbow  the  deep  fascia 
is  attached  to  all  the  contiguous  bony  processes,  and  is  continuous 
with  their  periosteum  and  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  further 
receives  fibres  from  the  tendons  of  the  brachial  biceps  and  triceps 
muscles. 

*  M.  extensor  coccygis ;  m.  sacro-coccygeus  posticus. 


MtTicLss  Of  TBK  FRONT  OF  THE  TBUKK ;  OB  tho  leXt  Side  are  seen  the  superflctal  muscles,  on 
the  ri^'ht  the  deeper  one*,  l»  grejiler  pectcral  muscle;  2,  deltoid ;  'A,  latissimus:  A,  j?reat  serratttB; 
6.>iubel«viiai;  6,  Bmall  pectoral:  7,  comco-brachlal :  8,  brachl&l  biceps;  9,  romcoid  procjess;  10, 
gfCAt  sermtuji  muscle;  11.  iutercostnlfi;  12.  exienial  oblique;  13,  itfl  ftponeuroeis;  H  Poupart*» 
l!|puii«iit;  15,  external  abdominal  ring;  the  fiEUre  rests  upon  Ihe  fitlciform  prcw.'tiHS  of  tlie  TosciK 
Lite  bounding  the  sapheooux  i^penltig  externally ;  16,  nhdomliml  rectus  inuAcle  oT  the  right  side, 
exjHmed  by  remoring  the  front  «f  its  sheath,  which  remains  on  the  Jefl  side ;  17,  pyramidftl 
muMle;  1&,  internal  oblique;  19,  coi^ulued  tendon  of  Uie  iwteniiil  obliqiie  and  transversal  is  miiM- 
dei;  20,  position  of  the  inguinal  canal  bolow  the  arching  edges  of  tbe  muscles  just  named. 

the  abdominal  rectus.  From  its  broad  origin,  the  muscle  converges 
outWBitily,  and  approaching  its  insertion  hecomaH  twisted,  so  I  hat  the 
lower  fleshy  fascick'H  pasei  behind  the  upper  onesj  and  together  end  in 
a  broad  tendon^  whicli  is  doubled  on  itself,  and  is  thus  inserted  into 

*  M.  pectoralis  major. 
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the  outer  ridge  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  In  the  ordi- 
nary position  of  the  upper  limb  at  rest,  suspended  at  the  side  of  the 
body,  the  fascicles  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely 
outward  and  end  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tendon  of  insertion,  while 
the  middle  ones  pursue  a  more  horizontal  course,  and  with  the  lower 
ascending  ones  pass  behind  the  former  and  end  in  the  back  part  of 
the  tendon  of  insertion.  When  the  limb  is  raised,  the  upper  fascicles 
of  the  muscle  proceed  horizontally  outward,  and  the  others  become 
successively  more  obliquely  ascending. 

The  origin  of  the  muscle  from  the  clavicle  and  costal  cartilages  is 
mainly  fleshy ;  that  from  the  sternum  and  sheath  of  the  abdominal 
rectus  aponeurotic.  The  tendinous  fibres  from  the  sternum  are  inter- 
sected by  those  of  the  opposite  muscle.  The  clavicular  origin  is  usually 
more  or  less  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by  a  fissure  occupied 
by  the  investing  fascia.  In  the  origin  from  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
first,  or  the  seventh  of  these,  or  both,  may  be  excluded,  and  sometimes 
also  the  slip  from  the  sheath  of  the  abdominal  rectus  is  wanting. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  is  the  thicker,  and 
gives  offsets  below  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the 
brachial  fascia ;  the  posterior  portion  extends  higher  on  the  humerus, 
and  from  its  upper  border  gives  off  a  thin  expansion,  which  covers  the 
bicipital  groove  and  is  attached  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  The  twist  in  the  muscle  occasions  a  doubling  upon  itself  at  the 
outer  part,  producing  the  thick  anterior  rounded  border  of  the  armpit. 

The  pectoral  muscle  is  subcutaneous,  but  is  covered  at  its  upper  part 
by  the  platysma  muscle,  and  at  the  lower  fore  part  by  the  mammary 
gland.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages, 
the  subclavian,  small  pectoral,  serratus,  and  intercostal  muscles.  It 
forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  and  covers  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves.  Its  upper  outer  border  is  in  contact  with  the  deltoid 
muscle,  separated  by  a  narrow  interval  occupied  by  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  small  pectoral  muscle  *  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
former.  It  is  triangular,  and  arises  by  thin  aponeurotic  slips  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their 
cartilages,  ascends  outwardly  and  converges  to  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  front  border  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  greater  pectoral  muscle ;  its 
posterior  surface  with  the  ribs,  intercostal  and  serratus  muscles,  and  is 
next  the  axillary  space  with  its  chief  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  subclavian  muscle '  is  a  narrow  one  situated  below  the  clavi- 
cle, under  the  greater  pectoral  muscle.  It  arises  by  a  short  tendon  from 
the  first  costal  cartilage,  contiguous  to  the  costo-clavicular  ligament, 
and  proceeds  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  shallow- 

1  M.  pectoralis  minor ;  lesser  pectoral  muscle ;  m.  coraco-pectoralis  ;  m.  serratus 
anterior;  m.  s.  a.  minor.  *  M.  subclavius. 
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grooved  under  surface  of  the  clavieW.  extending  to  the  coraeo-ela-v^o 
iilar  ligament. 

The  muacb  erosees  above  the  axillary  vesselK  and  n6r\^e«  an  these 
pmceed  over  the  tirst  rib.  It  is  olosely  invested  with  a  strong,  thin» 
aponeurotic  niembi*ane,  the  costo-coracoid  fascia,'  extending  from 
the  costal  eartilage  to  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
and  attaeiied  in  front  and  behind  the  muscle  to  the  clavicle. 

The  great  serratos  "  h  a  broad,  qoadri lateral  muj^ole,  occupying  the 
side  of  the  cliest  at  the  inner  part  of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the 
outer  surtaee  of  the  eight  upper  ribs,  b}"  fleshy  slips  commencing  at 
their  fore  part  in  a  series  of  angular  points,  of  which  the  lower  tive 
alternate  with  similar  points  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  muscle,  from  its  broad  origin,  proceeds  backward,  con- 
verges, and  becomes  pmporttonately  thicker,  and  is  inserted  along  the 
front  boixier  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  The  tirst  two  slips  appear  as 
a  separate  portion  of  the  muscle,, and  proceed  from  the  upper  two  ribs 
directly  backward  to  lie  attached  to  the  fiat  surface  in  front  of  the 
superior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  third  slip  from  the  second  rib 
expands  behind  and  becomes  thinner,  and  with  the  next  slip  is  at- 
tached along  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  The  remain- 
ing .slips  together  present  a  fan-like  appearance,  and  converge  to  be 
attached  to  the  flat  surface  in  front  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula. 

Sometimes  the  serratus  is  reinforced  by  a  slip  from  the  ninth  rib, 
and  rarely,  also,  from  the  tenth  rib,  Oeeasionally  the  fii^t  slip  has  no 
attachment  to  the  lirat  rib.  Sometimes  the  muscle  is  more  or  less 
divided  into  two  or  three  distinct  portions,  and  rarely  it  is  defective 
from  the  absence  of  one  or  more  slips. 

By  its  internal  suHace  the  serratus  is  in  contact  with  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles,  and  with  part  of  the  supraserratus  muscle.  Its 
external  surface  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  axillu,  is  in  contact  behin<l 
with  the  subscapular  and  latissimus  muscles,  in  front  ia  covered  above 
by  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  below  is  subcutaneous.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

K  MUSCLES  OF  THE    BACK   AND  SHOULDER. 

^^r  The  trapezius,  latissimus,  rhomboid,  and  scapular  elevator,  all  appro- 

I  priate  muscles  of  the  upper  limb,  are  described  with  those  of  the  back 

I  of  the  trunk. 
I  MUSCLES   OF  THE   SHOULDER. 

^^L  The  supra-  and  infraspinatus  muscles,  occupying  the  back  of  the 

^^"        scapula,  are  enclosed  by  like-named  fascia?  attached  to  the  margins  of 
L  the  corresponding  fossa*.     The  fascia?  are  strongest  internally  where 

^^       mi 


'  Lig.  costo-corftcoideiim  ;  1.  hlrorno  ;  clftvicular  ffuscifl  ;  bifld  ligament. 
*  M.  serratus  magnus;  in.  , serratus  unticus;   m,  ser.  ant,  mnjor ;  great  &errated 
muade. 
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they  give  partial  origin  to  the  muscles,  and  become  thinner  and  of 
looser  texture  towards  the  shoulder-joint.  The  infraspinatus  fascia  is 
especially  strong  and  aponeurotic  at  its  lower  part,  where  it  is  imme- 
diately subjacent  to  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  of  the  back. 

The  supraspinatus  muscle,^  occupying  the  supraspinous  fossa, 
arises  from  about  two-thirds  of  its  surface  next  the  base  of  the  scap- 
ula and  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  investing  fascia.    The  fas- 
cicles converge  to  a  tendon  which  proceeds  outward  beneath  the  acro- 
mion, over  the  shoulder- 
Fio.  147.  joint,  closely  adherent  to 

the  capsular  ligament 
and  the  tendon  of  the  in- 
fraspinatus muscle,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper 
division  of  the  greater  tu- 
berosity of  the  humerus. 
It  is  covered  by  the  tra- 
pezius muscle  and  the 
acromion. 

The  infraspinatus ' 
is  a  thick,  triangular  mus- 
cle, occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  infVaspinous 
fossa.  Its  fascicles  arise 
from  about  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  latter  next  the  base,  and  from  the  contiguous  por- 
tion of  the  investing  fascia,  and  converge  outward  and  upward  to  a 
tendon,  which  proceeding  from  within  the  fleshy  belly  covers  the 
back  of  the  shoulder-joint,  adherent  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  division  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  Partially  subcutaneous,  it  is  covered  by  the  deltoid  and 
trapezius  above  and  by  the  latissimus  at  the  lower  scapular  angle. 
A  small  bursa  is  sometimes  placed  between  its  tendon  and  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  supra-  and  infraspinatus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  supra- 
scapular nerve  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  lesser  teres  muscle '  lies  along  the  outer  border  of  the  infra- 
spinatus muscle,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  arises  from  the 
grooved  surface  behind  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  and  from 
the  adjacent  tendinous  septa  between  it,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the 
greater  teres  muscles,  and  ascends  outwardly  to  a  tendon  which  crosses 
the  back  of  the  shoulder-joint  below  the  infraspinatus  muscle,  and  is 


Muscles  on  the  back  of  the  scapula.  1,  supraspinatuB 
muscle  ;  2,  infraspinatus  muscle ;  3,  lesser  teres  muscle ;  4, 
greater  teres  muscle. 


^  M.  supraspinatus ;  m.  suprascapularis  ;  m.  superscapularis  superior. 
'  M.  infraspinatus ;  m.  superscapularis  inferior. 
•  M.  teres  minor;  lesser  terete  muscle. 
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inserted  into  the  lower  division  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of"  I  he  liiimeriis  ; 
and  by  a  few  flijsliy  tiln-es  m  extended  to  the  hone  a  *^hort  distance 
beiow.  It  is  eovered  above  by  the  deltoid  inuselo,  iB  partially  f^ubeu- 
taneous  below  and  behind,  and  in  front  is  in  contact  with  the  long  head 
of  the  brarhia!  trieeps  muscle. 

The  greater  teres'  lies  externally  to  the  prveeding,  and  contrib- 
utes with  the  latisBinuis  to  form  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla. 
It  a  rise  ft  from  the  doi'sal  surface  of  the  expanded  inferior  angle  of  the 
seapulii  and  from  the  tendinous  Beptuni  between  it  and  the  lesser  teres 
and  infrai*pinatus  muscles,  and  ascends*  outwardly  to  end  in  a  broad^ 
flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the 
humerus,  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  lutissimus.  Partially  adhering 
to  the  latter^  the  two  tendons  are  separated  close  to  tlieir  ijisertion  by 
an  intervH^ning  bui-j^a.  In  its  ascent  it  diverges  from  the  lesser  teres, 
and  is  separated  fi^mi  it 
by  the  Jong  head  of  tlie 
triceps.  Its  posterior  sur- 
face, partially  suV^cutane- 
oua,  is  covered  below  by 
the  latissinius,  which 
twists  obliquely  around  its 
I  outer  border  to  itw  fiv>nt. 

The  subscapular 
muscle '  occupies  the  cor- 
r  c  s  |»  <}  n  d  i  n  g  fossa,  and 
forms  the  posteriur  wall 
of  the  axilla ;  and  is  in- 
vested with  a  thin  fascia . 
which  sepamtes  it  from 
Other  structures  of  the  armpit  and  from  the  great  serratus  muscle.  It 
arises  by  large  fleshy  fascicles  and  tendinous  fibres  from  the  basal  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  converges  outward 
and  upward  to  a  broad  tendon,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  closely  adherent  to  the  capsular  litr;tment,  and  is  innerted  into  the 
email  tuberosity  of  the  humernSj  extending  a  little  way  clown  the  l^one. 
Between  its  posterior  surface  and  upper  border  outwardly  and  the 
ueek  and  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  a  bursa  is  inter]>osed,  usually 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Xear  its  insertion 
it  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  conjoirie<l  heads  of  the  eoraco-braehialis  and 
brachial  biceps  muscles,  usually  having  a  bui'sa  intervening. 

The  subscapular  and  greater  teres  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  sub- 
8<*apular  nerves;  the  lesser  teres  hj^  the  circumflex  nerve. 

The  subscapular  muscle  rotates  the  humerus  inward ;    the  supra- 


^V 


Mr!4Ci.n mi  *B1  rsoNTT  of  the  bcafcla.  1 ,  subscapular 
mt>i«r^le:  2,  ffrealer  teres  mtiBclo;  3,  upper  part  «>r  the 
t*raohlftl  cilcepfi:  4,  supr&spinatus  muscle. 


'  M.  teres  mftjor ;  greater  t«rete  muscle  ;  m.  scapulo-humeralia. 
*  IC.  subscapulftria. 
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and  jiifraspinatus  and  the  lesser  teres  musele»  outward.  The  ttmdous 
of  iotiortioii  of  nil  together  atroogly  reinforce  the  t-apsuhir  ligament  of 
the  hhotdder-joint.  The  greatur  tere.s  muscle  drawn  the  humerus  down- 
ward  aud  iiiwani. 

The  deltoid   muscle,^   large,  powerful,  and  of  triangular  Hhape, 

ibrma  the  rounded  prominenee  of  the 
shoulder.  It  arises  teudinouBly  irom 
the  outer  thii-d  below^  of  the  elaviele, 
the  outer  border  of  the  acromion,  and 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Composed  of  coarse  bundles 
of  faseielas  with  a  penniform  arrange- 
ment interwcled  with  tendinous  bands, 
the  bundles  converge  to  a  tendon  \vhich 
partially  faces  the  muscle  beneath,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  angular  roughness 
outwanil}'  near  the  middle  of  the  hu- 
merus. The  external  surface  of  the  del- 
toid muscle  is  subcutaneous,  and  its  an- 
terior border  is  contiguous  to  the  greater 
pectoral  muscle,  with  the  cephalic  vein 
lying  along  the  interval.  Between  the 
muscle  and  the  tendons  endj racing  the 
shoulder-joint  inserted  into  the  tuberos- 
ities of  the  humerus  there  is  a  large 
bursa,  which  extends  backward  beneath  the  acromion.  The  deltoid 
muscle  covers  the  coracoid  process  and  the  coraco-aeromial  ligament^ 
the  origins  of  the  biceps,  coraco-braehialis,  and  long  and  outer  heads 
of  the  triceps,  and  the  insertions  of  the  supra-  and  i  n  truss  pi  uat  us,  lesser 
teres,  and  subscapular  muscles. 

The  deltoid  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  circumflex  nerve.  It  raises 
the  upper  limb  from  the  body,  and  with  other  muscles  may  assist  in 
drawing  it  forward  or  backward. 


The  DELTMir.  vr-ii  LK.  1,  J  til  \Tiser- 
lion;  2.  its  (iri^'iit  (rum  the  clavide ;  3, 
OTig\T\  J>om  ibe  spine  and  acromion 
of  tlie  8<>apu]lft. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  AEM. 

The  brachial  biceps*  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  arm,  where  it 
forms  a  conspicuous  promii^ence  when  the  forearm  is  flexed.  It  is  a 
long  i\i8ift>rm  muscle  arisinf^  by  two  heads^  distinguished  as  long  and 
short,  though  the  difference  in  thij^  respect  is  trifling.  The  longer 
head  arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from  the  top  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  glenoid  ligament.  The 
tendon    passes   outwardly  within   the  capsule  of  the  ghoulder-joint, 

^  M,  deltoideus  or  deltiformia  ;  m,  supra-acromio-humeralis  j  m.  attollens  humeri. 
*  M*   biceps  flexor  eiibiti ;  m»  bicepa  bmchii ;   m.   flexor  mdii ;   scapulo-radiiil 
muscle. 
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where  it  is  sheathed  by  the  lining  synovial  membrane;  thence  emerging 
from  the  joint  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus,  it  deseendn  in 
the  bieipitai  groove,  and  terminates  in  a  fleshy  beily.  This  descends  the 
arm,  and  is  joined  by  the  shorter  head  of  the  muscle,  which  arises  in 
union  with  the  coruco-braehialis  muscle  by  a  short,  flat  tendon  from  the 
coraeoid  process  of  the  scapula.  The  common  belly,  convex  in  front 
and  flat  behind,  tapei*s  below  and  ends  above  the  elbow  in  a  thick 
tendon,  which  passes  over  the  elbow-joint  backward,  in  the  pit  between 
the  long  supinator  and  tert!te  pronator,  and  winds  outward  upon  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radius  to  be  inserted  into  its  back  part.  Between  the 
fore  part  of  the  tuberosity  and  the  tendon 
a  bursa  is  introduced.  With  the  rotation  of 
the  radius  inward  the  tendon  becomes  more 
wound  upon  the  tuberosity,  and  when  the 
bone  is  rotated  outwaixl  the  tendon  be- 
comes unwound.  Opposite  the  elbow  the 
tendon  gives  off  an  aponeurotic  process, 
which  proceeds  downward  and  inward,  and 
merges  in  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm 
over  the  origin  of  the  muscles  from  the 
inner  epicondyle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bleeps  is  sub- 
cutaneouB,  its  upper  extremity  being  cov- 
ered by  the  greater  pectoral  and  deltoid 
muscles.  It  rests  successively  on  the 
shoulder-^joint,  the  subscapular,  greater 
teres,  latissimus,  and  brachialis  muscleej 
with  its  inner  border  relateti  to  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  the  brachial  vessels,  and 
the  median  nerve,  and  its  outer  border  to 
the  deltoid  and  long  supinator  muscles. 
The  aponeurotic  offset  from  tbo  tendon  of 
insertion  crosses  the  brachial  vessels  and 
the  median  nerv^e. 

The  biceps  frequently  exhibits  varia- 
tion from  the  usual  armngement.  It  some- 
times has  a  thirti  head  arising  from  the 
humerus,  related  with  the  brachialis  or 
eoraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  joining  the  coracoid  portion  of  the  biceps 
and  its  aponeurotic  offset  from  the  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  coraco-brachialis  muscle*  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  to  the  inner  side  and  l>ehind  the  biceps.  It  arises  partially 
tendinous  and  fleshy  m  conjunction  with  the  tendon  of  the  shorter 
head  of  the  biceps  from  the  end  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 
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MrsCLIS  OF    THE   FOBK    PART    OF 

THE  ARM.  1,  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula;  2,  cxirmcoHclavicular  liga- 
ment; »,  coraco-acromlftl  llgameni; 
4,  fiubsc^pQlftr  muscle;  5,  greaier 
tere*  mii^kv;  6,  cofAOO-bmchl&IlH 
muj!€le ;  7,  bmchiol  biceps;  S*  its  In- 
sertion Into  the  tuberosity  of  the 
radius;  9,  bractilalt«  Euu^le;  10, 
brachial  triceps. 


^  M.  onnioo*bnic'hialis ;  m,  conoo-humeralU. 
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Descending,  it  is  inserted  tendiuously,  and  to  a  small  degree  fleshy, 
into  a  narrow,  roughened  impression  near  the  middle  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  origin  of  the  brachialis  and  the  triceps  muscle.  It  is  com- 
monly pierced  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and  its  inner  border  is 
in  contact  with  the  brachial  vessels.  It  is  occasionally  divided  into  two 
muscles,  as  in  apes.  Not  un frequently  some  of  its  fibres  join  those  of 
the  brachialis  muscle. 

The  brachialis  *  is  situated  at  the  lower  fore  part  of  the  arm  be- 
neath the  biceps  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  front  surface  of  the  hu- 
merus, commencing  in  a  pair  of  angular  points  embracing  the  deltoid 
insertion,  reaching  to  near  the  elbow,  to  the  inner  intermuscular  septum, 
and  to  the  origin  of  the  long  supinator  and  longer  carpo-radial  extensor 
outwardly.  The  fleshy  fascicles,  descending  somewhat  convergent, 
pass  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint  closely  adherent  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  are  inserted  by  a  short,  thick  tendon  into  the  fore  part  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  muscle  lies  immediately  behind 
the  biceps,  projecting  on  both  sides.  It  supports  the  brachial  vessels 
and  the  median  nerve ;  and  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  lies  on  its  outer 
side  covered  by  the  long  supinator  muscle. 

The  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  brachialis  muscles  are  supplied 
by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  but  the  last,  also,  usually  receives  a 
branch  from  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

If  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  downward,  the  first  action  of  the 
biceps  by  rotating  the  radius  outward  is  to  turn  the  palm  upward ;  a 
continuance  of  the  action  flexes  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  a  further 
action  is  to  raise  the  limb  at  the  shoulder.  The  coraco-brachialis  mus- 
cle, with  the  shorter  head  of  the  biceps,  draws  the  arm  inward  and 
upward.  The  action  of  the  brachialis  muscle  is  simply  flexion  of  the 
forearm  on  the  arm. 

The  brachial  triceps'  occupies  the  back  of  the  arm,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  Its  upper 
tapering  part  is  divided  into  three  portions  or  heads,  whence  its  name ; 
and  its  lower  derai-cylindrical  part  is  faced  behind  for  more  than  half 
its  length  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  joined  by  another  within  the  mus- 
cle, and  forms  with  it  the  tendon  of  insertion.  The  middle  or  long 
head'  arises  tendinous  from  the  roughened  impression  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  descends  in  close  connection  with 
the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  at  the  inner  back  part  of  the  hu- 
merus between  the  other  two  heads  of  the  muscle,  to  end  in  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  extending  a  short  distance  along 
its  inner  border.    The  external  head/  little  shorter  than  the  former, 

^  M.  brachialis ;  m.  brachialis  anticus  or  internus ;  m.  brachiseus  intemus  ;  m. 
humero-cubitalis. 

»  M.  triceps  extensor  cubiti ;  m.  triceps  brachii ;  m.  brachialis  extern  us  or  pos- 
terior. 

'  M.  anconteus  longus.  *  M.  anconseus  extemus ;  m.  vastus  externus. 
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Fig.  151. 
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lltee  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  outer  back  part  of  the  humerus, 
commencing  pointedly  belaw  the  greater  tuberosity  and  extending  to  the 
mu6cuiu-»pinil  groove  near  the  middle  of  the  bofR\  whence  the  tibres 
descend  obliquely  to  terminate  along  tho  outer  part  of  the  tendon  of 
insertion.  The  internal  or  short  head*  arisen,  for  the  mo8t  part, 
fleshy  trom  the  Burfaee  of  tlie  liuraeruH  below  tiie  mnsculo-ftpiral  groove, 
commencing  pointodly  beiow  the  insertion  of  tlie  tendon  of  the  greater 
teres  mnsele,  and  no  each  Bide  trom  the  intermaHenhir  septum,  reach- 
ing to  near  the  elbow,  and  it  descends  obliquely  to  terminate  in  the 
tendon  of  insertion,  with  a  few  tibi*es  reach- 
ing the  olecranon.  The  tendon  of  insertion 
of  the  triceps,  composed  of  the  posterior  apo- 
neurotic facing  joined  by  the  layer  from 
wiihin  the  muscle,  convergcB  to  be  inserted 
into  the  back  portion  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  olecranon  extenrling  along  its  outer 
boi"<ier,  where  it  is  eontinuuus  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  anconeus  musele.  In  advance 
of  the  insertion  into  tho  olecranon,  a  small 
bursa  intervenes  between  the  tendon  and  the 
elbow -joint.  The  musculo-spiml  groove  of  the 
humerus  separates  the  external  and  internal 
heads  of  the  triceps,  and  with  them  forms 
a  canal  traversed  by  the  superior  profunda 
blood-vessels  and  the  niusculo-spiral  nerve. 

A  short  distance  above  the  ellxjw,  on  each 
side,  there  is  usually  a  fleshy  fascicle,  an  oflT- 
>*et  from  the  triceps,  distinguished  as  the  sub- 
anconeus.^  It  arises  irom  the  back  of  the 
humerus,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint. 

The  ancD^^^s  *  i^  situated  at  the  outer 
back  part  of  the  elbow,  and  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  triceps,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  continuous.  Small  and  triangular, 
it  arises  terjdinous  from  the  back  of  the  outer 
epieondyleof  the  humerus,  and  its  fleshy  fascicles  diverge  backward  and 
downward  to  be  inserted  into  tho  outer  side  of  the  olecraiu>n  and  the 
depi-essed  surface  of  the  ulna  extending  several  inches  downward.  Sub- 
cutaueously  it  is  invested  with  a  strong  fascia,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  insertion  of  tho  tendon  of  the  triceps.  Its  deep  surface  is  con- 
tiguous  to  the  elbow-joint,  the  radial  orbicular  ligament,  and  the  short 
supinator  muscle. 


VnW  or  TKl  S&ACDiAL   TRI- 
CEPfl  QM  TBM  BACK  OP  THE  BIGHT 

ABM.  1,  external  heiid;  2,  lung 
head;  3,  short  hciul ;  4,  ioscrditn 
of  the  muscle  into  the  otecration 
or  the  ulua;  5.  mdius;  G.capsuliLr 
llgaojent  of  the  ahoulder-joiuL. 


'  M.  AneoiitPUr!  intemij^  orbrevis;  m.  vastus  internuis, 

'  M.  subttnconjwus.  *  il.  txneotiaeus  j  m,  ane.  parvus  or  quartus. 
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The  triceps  and  anconeus  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 
Together  they  are  the  extensors  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm.  The  long 
head  of  the  triceps  will  also  draw  the  upper  limb  downward  towards  the 
scapula. 

FASCIA  AND  MUSCLES  OP  THE  FOREARM  AND  HAND. 
FA8CIJ5   OF   THE   FOREARM. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  forearm,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
arm,  is  a  well-marked,  loose  connective-tissue  layer,  which  involves  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  the  superficial  veins,  and  connects  the  skin  with 
the  deep  fascia  and  subcutaneous  bony  surfaces.  The  extension  of  the 
same  fascia  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  of  firmer  texture,  and  more 
closely  connects  the  skin  and  subjacent  fat  to  the  deep  fascia,  allowing 
much  less  freedom  of  movement  of  the  skin. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,*  likewise  continuous  with  that  of 
the  arm,  is  a  shining  bluish-white  aponeurosis  firmly  attached  to  the 
subcutaneous  processes  and  borders  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and 
investing  the  muscles.  It  is  composed  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibres, 
intersected  by  longitudinal  fibres.  It  is  stronger  on  the  back  than  on 
the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  is  thickest  approaching  the  wrist.  From 
its  inner  surface  partitions  extend  between  the  muscles,  so  that  each  is 
separately  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the 
intermuscular  septa  appear  superficially  as  more  distinct  white  lines 
defining  the  muscles,  and  their  opposed  surfaces,  together  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  investing  fascia,  give  origin  to  many  of  the  fleshy 
fascicles  of  the  muscles.  Approaching  the  wrist  in  front  and  behind 
the  deep  fascia  becomes  denser,  and  is  continuous  with  the  annular 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament '  is  a  strong,  wide,  fibrous  band, 
which  is  extended  transversely  across  the  carpus,  converting  its  deep 
concavity  into  the  carpal  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers.  It  is  attached  on  the  one  side  to  the  pisiform  bone  and 
the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  bone,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  fore  part  of  the  trapezium. 
Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  partially 
receives  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  palmar  and  ulno-carpal 
flexor  muscles.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  palmar  fascia,  and 
gives  partial  origin  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 
Beneath  it  proceed  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  digital  and 
long  pollical  flexors  and  the  median  nerve,  all  together  enveloped  in 
one  large  and  much-folded  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance above  and  below  the  ligament  into  the  forearm  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  Two  prolongations  of  the  sheath  extend  upon  the  tendons 
of  the  long  pollical  flexor  and  of  the  little  finger  to  their  insertion. 

'  F.  antebrachialis. 

'  L.  annulare  or  transversum  anterius ;  1.  commune  or  carpi  volare. 
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At  the  outer  attachment  of  the  annular  ligament  with  the  scaphoid 
bone  and  the  trapezium  it  converts  the  groove  of  the  latter  into  a 
distinct  canal,  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath,  for  the  passage  of  the 
tendon  of  the  radio-carpal  flexor. 

The  posterior  annular  ligament  ^  appears  as  a  reinforcement  of 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  through  fibrous  bundles  which  extend 
in  a  broad  band  obliquely  across  from  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  ulna  and  carpus.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  fascia  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  In  its  course  across  the  wrist  it 
is  attached  to  the  ridges  at  the  back  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  con- 
verts the  intervening  grooves  into  canals  for  the  passage  of  the  exten- 
sor tendons.  It  forms  six  distinct  passage-ways,  each  lined  by  a  sepa- 
rate synovial  sheath.  These  are  from  without  inwardly,  as  follows: 
1,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  styloid  process  for  the  tendons  of  the 
first  and  second  pollical  extensors ;  2,  behind  the  styloid  process  for  the 
tendons  of  the  nulio-carpal  extensors ;  3,  inward  to  the  latter  behind 
the  radius  for  the  third  pollical  extensor;  4,  next  inward  for  the 
tendons  of  the  common  digital  and  indical  extensors ;  5,  between  the 
radius  and  ulna  for  the  minimal  extensor;  6,  in  the  groove  behind  the 
ulna  for  the  ulno-carpal  extensor.  The  synovial  sheaths  accompany 
the  tendons  to  their  destination. 

FASCIA  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  dorsal  fiascia'of  the  hand  is  a  delicate  aponeurotic  mem- 
brane, chiefly  composed  of  transverse  fibres,  continuous  al><ive  with  the 
posterior  annular  ligament,  and  extending  over  the  extenm^r  t^mdoim 
to  the  fingers,  where  it  blends  with  the  expanded  tendonn. 

The  palmar  fascia'  consLsts  of  three  jKirtions,  of  which  th<;  laUrral 
are  thin  connective-tissue  layers  investing  the  mwnslen  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  and  those  of  the  little  finger.  The  middle  jK^rtion.  U)  which  the 
name  is  especially  applied,  i.-*  a  f>trong.  triangular  Si]ff}Uf:ur*mn.  HxUiUfM 
across  the  hollow  of  the  hand  between  the  annular  li^rnent  and  the 
roots  of  the  fingers.  It  L«  chiefly  cr^mp^/*^  of  lon^'tudinal  bundle*  of 
fibres,  which  radiate  mainly  from  the  tendon  of  the  \ou{£  ^rtkUunr  muw-k 
and  partly  from  the  front  of  the  annular  ligament,  ^*  it  ezf/arid»  it  U> 
comes  thinner,  and  approauihing  the  finj^er-  divide*  into  four  pr'/^;^r**^4, 
each  of  which  divider  into  two  oth^rr*.  whir-h  are  attAz-he^i  t/,  rh'r  ^'yUm 
of  the  first  phalanx  and  the  eonti^i'>a*  hz^fft^fttU  *^  the  art>'*;)A*y/fi 
Between  the  primary  pn>r>>!*y-"  tJ>r  *\\r\rj^  T<?*-rfrI*  ar*d  r/^r-'*r*  'a'. A  *'>; 
tendons  of  the  lambrical  ii:*a*^rie*  i^j^i^r.  ar»d  \%%  t}^  Ift^^rrikU  ^A  *r^, 
secondary  proee!«i»ea  tb^  f^ivr  t>ro^or*»  p***  u,  xh*:  tw/'^r*  \*  *:.*: 
division  of  the  podmar  fa^:-^  >.  >  ':'*irr^*rfi*0^,  ^r  ^nir,*^*rr>**r  ♦  '.r.':.*^*  vf 
fibres,  forming  the  soperfioal  XxzjAyftt%€,  hi^sancnt     ^/:.  ^i.- 1  *  ,- 
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The  triceps  and  anconeus  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 
Together  they  are  the  extensors  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm.  The  long 
head  of  the  triceps  will  also  draw  the  upper  limb  downward  towards  the 
scapula. 

FASCIA  AND  MUSCLES  OP  THE  FOREARM  AND  HAND. 
YA8C1M   OF   THE   FOREARM. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  forearm,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
arm,  is  a  well-marked,  loose  connective-tissue  layer,  which  involves  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  the  superficial  veins,  and  connects  the  skin  with 
the  deep  fascia  and  subcutaneous  bony  surfaces.  The  extension  of  the 
same  fascia  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  of  firmer  texture,  and  more 
closely  connects  the  skin  and  subjacent  fat  to  the  deep  fascia,  allowing 
much  less  freedom  of  movement  of  the  skin. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,*  likewise  continuous  with  that  of 
the  arm,  is  a  shining  bluish-white  aponeurosis  firmly  attached  to  the 
subcutaneous  processes  and  borders  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and 
investing  the  muscles.  It  is  composed  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibres, 
intersected  by  longitudinal  fibres.  It  is  stronger  on  the  back  than  on 
the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  is  thickest  approaching  the  wrist.  From 
its  inner  surface  partitions  extend  between  the  muscles,  so  that  each  is 
separately  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the 
intermuscular  septa  appear  superficially  as  more  distinct  white  lines 
defining  the  muscles,  and  their  opposed  surfaces,  together  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  investing  fascia,  give  origin  to  many  of  the  fleshy 
fascicles  of  the  muscles.  Approaching  the  wrist  in  front  and  behind 
the  deep  fascia  becomes  denser,  and  is  continuous  with  the  annular 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament '  is  a  strong,  wide,  fibrous  band, 
which  is  extended  transversely  across  the  carpus,  converting  its  deep 
concavity  into  the  carpal  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers.  It  is  attached  on  the  one  side  to  the  pisiform  bone  and 
the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  bone,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  fore  part  of  the  trapezium. 
Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  partially 
receives  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  palmar  and  ulno-carpal 
flexor  muscles.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  palmar  fascia,  and 
gives  partial  origin  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 
Beneath  it  proceed  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  digital  and 
long  poUical  flexors  and  the  median  nerve,  all  together  enveloped  in 
one  large  and  much-folded  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance above  and  below  the  ligament  into  the  forearm  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  Two  prolongations  of  the  sheath  extend  upon  the  tendons 
of  the  long  pollical  flexor  and  of  the  little  finger  to  their  insertion. 

*  F.  antebrachialis. 

'  L.  annulare  or  transversum  anterius ;  1.  commune  or  carpi  volare. 
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At  the  outt^r  attachment  of  the  annular  ligament  with  the  scaphoid 
bone  and  the  trapezium  it  converts  the  c^roove  of  the  latter  into  a 
dietint*t  canal,  lined  hy  a  synovial  sheath,  for  the  past^age  of  the 
tendon  of  the  rarlio^earpal  flexor. 

The  posterior  annular  ligament^  appears  as  a  reinforeenient  of 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  forcarni  througli  tibroiis  bundles  which  extend 
in  a  broad  band  obliquely  aenjsH  from  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  ulna  and  carpus.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  fascia  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  In  its  course  across  the  wrist  it 
is  attached  to  the  ridges  at  the  back  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  con- 
verts the  intervcnintj^  grooves  into  canals  for  the  passage  of  the  exten- 
sur  tendons.  It  forms  six  distinct  passage-ways,  each  lined  by  a  sepa- 
rate synovial  sheath.  These  are  from  w^ithout  inwardly,  as  follows: 
1,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  styloid  proeess  for  the  tendons  of  the 
first  and  second  poUioal  extensors;  2^  behind  the  styloid  process  for  the 
tendons  of  the  radio-earpal  extensors;  3,  inward  to  the  latter  behind 
the  radius  for  the  third  pollical  extensor;  4,  next  inward  for  the 
tendons  of  the  common  digital  and  indical  extensors;  5,  between  the 
ratlius  and  nlua  for  the  minimal  extensor;  G,  in  the  groove  behind  the 
ulna  for  the  ulno-carpal  extensor.  The  synovial  sheaths  accouii>any 
the  tendons  to  their  destination, 

FASCIA  OF  THE   HAND. 

The  dorsal  fascia'' of  the  hand  is  a  delicate  aponeurotic  mem- 
brane, ehiell}'  composed  of  tninsvei-se  tibres,  eontiouous  above  with  the 
posterior  annular  ligamentj  and  extending  over  the  extensur  tendons 
to  the  fingers,  where  it  blends  with  the  expanded  tendons. 

The  palmar  fascia'  consists  of  three  portions,  of  which  the  lateral 
are  thin  eonneetive-tissue  layers  investing  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  and  those  of  the  little  finger.  The  middle  portion,  to  which  the 
name  is  especially  applied,  is  a  strong,  triangular  aponeurosis,  extended 
across  the  hollow  of  the  hand  between  the  annular  ligament  and  the 
roots  of  the  fiugei-a.  It  is  chiefiy  composed  of  longitudinal  bundles  of 
fibres,  which  radiate  mainh^froni  the  tendon  of  the  long  palmar  muscle 
and  partly  from  the  front  of  the  annular  ligament.  As  it  expands  it  be- 
cc^mes  thinner,  and  approaching  the  fingers  divides  into  four  processes, 
each  of  which  divides  into  two  others,  which  are  attachcfi  to  the  sides 
of  the  lirst  phalanx  and  the  contiguouH  ligaments  of  the  articulation. 
Between  the  primary  jiruct^sscs  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  and  the 
tendons  of  the  lumbrical  muscles  issue,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
secondary  processes  the  flexor  tendons  pass  to  the  fingers.  At  the 
division  rd'  the  palmar  taseia  it  is  intersected  by  trarisvei^e  bundles  of 
fibres,  forming  the  superficial  transverse  ligament.     On  each  side 

*  L.  fti>nulare  or  transvensam  pajHtiTius  ;  1.  eomnuinu  or  t^arpi  doi^ate. 

*  P»  dorsalis  nmniii.  »  F.  paltiiark;  uponuurosk  palaiam* 
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it  is  connected  by  a  thin  septum  with  the  interosseous  fascia,  a  thin 
membrane  investing  the  interosseous  muscles  and  fixed  to  the  inter- 
vening metacarpal  bones.  Superficially  the  palmar  fascia  is  connected 
by  numerous  short  bands  to  the  subjacent  skin.  It  covers  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  and  digital  vessels,  the  digital  nerves,  and  the  flexor 
tendons  with  the  lumbrical  muscles. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  FRONT  AND  INNER  PART  OP  THE  FOREARM. 

Eight  muscles  occupy  the  inner  front  part  of  the  forearm,  five  of 
which  are  superficial  and  the  others  more  deeply  situated.  The  former 
consist  of  the  terete  pronator,  the  radio-carpal  flexor,  the  long  palmar 
muscle,  the  ulno-carpal  flexor,  and  the  superficial  digital  flexor.  These 
are  all  intimately  connected  at  their  origin  from  the  inner  epicondyle 
of  the  humerus,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  a  common  tendon. 
The  deeper  muscles  are  the  deep  digital  flexor,  the  long  pollical  flexor, 
and  the  quadrate  pronator. 

The  terete  pronator  *  crosses  obliquely  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  forearm  from  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  by  two  heads,  of  which  the  larger  comes  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  the  contiguous  deep  fascia,  and  the 
intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  radio-carpal  flexor  ;  and  the 
smaller  head,  a  thin  fascicle,  comes  from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  and  joins  the  former.  The  common  belly  proceeds 
outward  and  downward  and  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  turns  over 
the  radius  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  impression  about  the  middle 
of  its  outer  surface.  The  muscle  is,  for  the  most  part,  subcutaneous, 
but  is  covered  at  its  insertion  by  the  long  supinator,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  radial  vessels  and  nerve.  It  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  an- 
gular depression  in  front  of  the  elbow,  in  which  are  the  brachial  vessels, 
the  median  nerve,  and  biceps  tendon.  The  ulnar  vessels  pass  beneath 
it,  and  the  median  nerve  passes  between  its  two  heads.  It  overlies  the 
brachials  muscle  and  the  radial  origin  of  the  superficial  digital  flexor. 
The  coronoid  head  of  the  muscle  is  especially  liable  to  variation,  and 
is  sometimes  absent. 

The  quadrate  pronator '  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
arm beneath  the  flexors,  and  extends  across  the  front  of  the  bones  and 
interosseous  membrane  just  above  the  wrist.  A  flat  muscle,  it  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna  at  its  lower  part,  and  passes 
almost  directly  outward  and  a  little  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  radius,  reaching  its  outer  border.  Its  fascicles  are 
partially  transverse  and  oblique,  and  some  of  them  arise  from  an  apo- 
neurotic fascia  which  invests  the  muscle.  Lying  immediately  on  it 
are  the  long  pollical,  deep  digital,  and  ulno-carpal  flexors,  and  the  radial 
blood-vessels. 

*  M.  pronator  teres ;  m.  pr.  radii  teres ;  round  pronator  m. ;  m.  epitrochlo-radialis. 
»  M.  pronator  quadratus ;  m.  cubito-radialis. 
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it  is  connected  by  a  thin  septum  with  the  interosseous  fascia,  a  thin 
membrane  investing  the  interosseous  muscles  and  fixed  to  the  inter- 
vening metacarpal  bones.  Superficially  the  palmar  fascia  is  connected 
by  numerous  short  bands  to  the  subjacent  skin.  It  covers  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  and  digital  vessels,  the  digital  nerves,  and  the  flexor 
tendons  with  the  lumbrical  muscles. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  FRONT  AND  INNER  PART  OP  THE  POREARM. 

Eight  muscles  occupy  the  inner  front  part  of  the  forearm,  five  of 
which  are  superficial  and  the  others  more  deeply  situated.  The  former 
consist  of  the  terete  pronator,  the  radio-carpal  flexor,  the  long  palmar 
muscle,  the  ulno-carpal  flexor,  and  the  superficial  digital  flexor.  These 
are  all  intimately  connected  at  their  origin  from  the  inner  epicondyle 
of  the  humerus,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  a  common  tendon. 
The  deeper  muscles  are  the  deep  digital  flexor,  the  long  poUical  flexor, 
and  the  quadrate  pronator. 

The  terete  pronator  *  crosses  obliquely  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  forearm  from  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  by  two  heads,  of  which  the  larger  comes  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  the  contiguous  deep  fascia,  and  the 
intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  radio-carpal  flexor  ;  and  the 
smaller  head,  a  thin  fascicle,  comes  fix)m  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  and  joins  the  former.  The  common  belly  proceeds 
outward  and  downward  and  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  turns  over 
the  radius  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  impression  about  the  middle 
of  its  outer  surface.  The  muscle  is,  for  the  most  part,  subcutaneous, 
but  is  covered  at  its  insertion  by  the  long  supinator,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  radial  vessels  and  nerve.  It  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  an- 
gular depression  in  front  of  the  elbow,  in  which  are  the  brachial  vessels, 
the  median  nerve,  and  biceps  tendon.  The  ulnar  vessels  pass  beneath 
it,  and  the  median  nerve  passes  between  its  two  heads.  It  overlies  the 
brachialis  muscle  and  the  radial  origin  of  the  superficial  digital  flexor. 
The  coronoid  head  of  the  muscle  is  especially  liable  to  variation,  and 
is  sometimes  absent. 

The  quadrate  pronator '  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
arm beneath  the  flexors,  and  extends  across  the  front  of  the  bones  and 
interosseous  membrane  just  above  the  wrist.  A  flat  muscle,  it  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna  at  its  lower  part,  and  passes 
almost  directly  outward  and  a  little  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  radius,  reaching  its  outer  border.  Its  fascicles  are 
partially  transverse  and  oblique,  and  some  of  them  arise  from  an  apo- 
neurotic fascia  which  invests  the  muscle.  Lying  immediately  on  it 
are  the  long  pollical,  deep  digital,  and  ulno-carpal  flexors,  and  the  radial 
blood-vessels. 

*  M.  pronator  teres  ;  ni.  pr.  radii  teres ;  round  pronator  ra. ;  m.  epitrochlo-radialis. 

*  M.  pronator  quadratus ;  m.  cubito-radialis. 


fitrPKllFraAL  MUSCLEi*  OF  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
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^  M.  pahuarifl  longiu  ;  m.  epitrochlo-palmiim]  m.  palniam  minimus. 
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tially  ending  in  reinforcing  the  median  palmar  fascia.  The  tendon 
sometimes  gives  an  offset  which  affords  attachment  to  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb.  The  median  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon,  near  the  wrist.  The  muscle  is  frequently  absent,  and  when 
present  is  subject  to  variations  of  form  and  attachment. 

The  radio-carpal  flexor^  is  a  fusiform  muscle  lying  subcutane- 
ously  between  the  former  and  the  terete  pronator,  resting  on  the  super- 
ficial digital  flexor.  It  arises  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus 
by  the  common  tendon,  and  from  the  contiguous  investing  fascia  and 
intermuscular  septa,  and  descends  to  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
where  it  ends  in  a  flat  tendon.  Beaching  the  wrist,  the  tendon  pro- 
ceeds through  a  passage,  formed  by  the  outer  part  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment and  the  groove  of  the  trapezium,  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The 
radial  blood-vessels  are  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  its  tendon.  Some- 
times it  is  partially  inserted  into  the  annular  ligament,  and  sometimes 
into  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 

The  ulno-carpal  flexor'  lies  subcutaneously  along  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  forearm.  It  arises  by  two  heads  closely  connected  by  a  tendi- 
nous arch  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow,  beneath  which  the  ulnar  nerve 
descends.  The  shorter  head  arises  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the 
humerus  by  the  common  tendon  of  this  and  the  preceding  muscles; 
the  other  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  inner  border  of  the  ole- 
cranon and  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  for  two- thirds  its  length. 
The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  occupies 
the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  pisiform  bone,  with  offsets  extending  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  and 
unciform  bones  and  the  annular  ligament.  The  muscle  rests  on  the 
deep  digital  flexor,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  descending  between  them- 
and  with  the  ulnar  vessels  descending  beneath  its  lower  half. 

The  long  palmar  and  the  radio-carpal  flexor  muscles  are  supplied 
by  the  median  nerve ;  the  ulno-carpal  flexor  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  All 
are  flexors  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist;  the  long  palmar  muscle  also 
renders  the  palmar  fascia  tense. 

The  superficial  digital  flexor '  is  the  largest  muscle  of  the  super- 
ficial group,  and  lies  beneath  the  others.  It  arises  with  them  from  the 
inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  adja- 
cent intermuscular  septa,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint, 
the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  ob- 
lique line  of  the  radius  extending  from  its  tuberosity  to  the  insertion  of 
the  terete  pronator.    The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  form  a  wide  and 

1  M.  flexor  carpi-radialis  ;  m.  radialis  intemus  or  anterior;  m.  palmaris  magnus. 

'  M.  flexor  carpi-ulnaris ;  m.  ulnaris  intemus ;  m.  cubito-carpien ;  m.  cubitalis 
intemus. 

*  M.  flexor  sublimis  digitomm ;  m.  flexor  perforatus ;  superficial  flexor  muscle 
of  the  fingers. 
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beneath  the  uiiriular 
diverge  in  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  the  front  pair  to  the  middle  and  ring 
fi ni^orji*,  the  back  jialr  to  the  index  and  little  fingers,  all  ijeinij^  finally 
in.^erted  into  the  nuddlc  of  the^eeond  phalanges.  In  front  uf  the  first 
phalanges  the  tendons  are  split  to  give  passage  to  the  aceompanjing 
tendons  of  the  deep  digital  flexor,  around  which  the  divided  tendons 
are  closely  folded  and  again  tin i ted  behind,  when  they  are  onee  more 
separated  to  be  inserted  in  the  lateral  borders  of  the  second  pha- 
langes. 

The  superficial  digital  flexor  i-ests  on  the  deep  digital  and  long  pol- 
lieal  flexors,  and  covers  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  blood-vessels.  In 
the  palm  of  the  hand  its  tendons  are  covered  by  the  median  palmar 
fascia,  crossed  by  the  snperticial  pahnar  arch  of  vessels,  and  lie  in  tront 
of  the  accompanying  tendons  of  the  deep  digital  flexoi*.  The  radial 
origin  is  sometimes  wanting,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  tendon  to 
the  little  finger,  ordinarily  the  smallest.  The  muscle  is  occasionally 
subdivided  bo  that  each  tendon  of  insertion  has  a  distinct  belly. 


Fio.  154. 


MlTACABPAL   HOKE    AND    PMALAJCaES   OF  TUB    FrNGEKS,  WITH   THEIR  TENUOSS   AND  LKJAK^TH. 

In  the  upper  fl^re  the  fiexor  tendons  are  retaine*i  in  ptjslUon  by  the  vagiiiftl  ligajnentB^  com- 
puaed  of  truMvene  and  obliquely  crossing  bnnds;  in  the  lower  flgnro  the  fiexor  tendoiui  are 
freed  fh^m  the  v&gtn&l  ligaments.  1,  metacarpal  Ixine:  2.  tendon  of  thi^  i^uptirfirlall  digital 
flexor:  %  teudon  of  ttiedecp  rjl^tnl  flexor,  passing  through  a  cleft  (*)  of  the  foriaer;  4.  lendon 
of  tb«  common  digital  extensor;  ^,  a  lumbrical  tnustie.  inserted  Into  tiie  extensor  tendon .  €,  an 
Interonecnw  muscle,  also  iniierted  into  the  latter, 

The  deep  digital  flexor,'  another  large,  thick  rausclej  lies  beneath 
the  former  and  the  nlno-carpul  flexor,  at  the  inner  fore  part  of  the 
forearm.  It  arises  from  the  ulnar  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  uJno-carpal  flexor,  from  the  inner  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
uhia,  commencinij  on  each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  brachialig  and 
reaching  to  within  a  short  distance   of  the  quadrate  pronator,  and 


*  M.  flexor  profundus  digitorum  ;  m,  flexor  perforatis  ;  deep  flexor  muscle  of  the 
ngers, 
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from  the  contiguous  half  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  descend- 
ing fleshy  fascicles  form  a  belly,  dividing  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm into  three  or  sometimes  four  parts,  from  which  proceed  four  flat 
tendons  facing  the  front  of  the  muscle.  The  first  tendon,  intended  for 
the  index  finger,  is  distinct  ftx)m  the  others,  which  are  more  or  less 
divided,  or  fasciculate,  and  interjoin  to  the  wrist.  Here  the  tendons 
pass  in  company  with  and  behind  those  of  the  superficial  digital  flexor 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  thence 
diverge  to  the  fingers,  where  they  pass  through  the  slits  of  the  super- 
ficial tendons  and  proceed  to  be  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  last 
phalanges. 

The  deep  digital  flexor  is  covered  by  the  ulno-carpal  and  superficial 
digital  flexors,  with  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve  intervening,  lies  be- 
tween the  ulno-carpal  and  long  pollical  flexors,  and  rests  on  the  radius, 
interosseous  membrane,  and  quadrate  pronator.  In  the  palm  of  the 
hand  its  tendons  rest  on  the  pollical  adductor  and  the  interosseous 
muscles,  with  the  deep  palmar  arch  of  vessels  intervening. 

The  long  pollical  flexor^  lies  at  the  radial  side  of  the  former  mus- 
cle. It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  commencing  below 
the  tuberosity  and  oblique  line  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  quadrate  pro- 
nator, from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  com- 
monly by  a  slip  from  the  coronoid  process.  The  fascicles  descend 
obliquely  and  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  passes  beneath  the 
outer  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  thence  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  short  pollical  flexor  and  sesamoid  bones,  and  proceeds  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  muscle  lies  on  the  radius  and  interosseous  membrane  above 
and  the  quadrate  pronator  below ;  on  it  rest  the  radial  vessels ;  and  it 
is  covered  by  the  superficial  digital  and  radio-carpal  flexors  and  the 
long  supinator  muscle. 

The  superficial  digital  and  long  pollical  flexors  are  supplied  by  the 
median  nerve,  the  deep  digital  flexor  by  the  latter  and  the  ulnar  nerve. 
The  action  of  these  muscles  is  indicated  by  the  name,  and  produces 
the  closed  fist,  and  further  continued  flexes  the  hand. 

The  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  digital  and  long  pollical 
flexors  and  the  median  nerve  pass  together  through  the  carpal  canal, 
which  is  formed  by  the  deep  concavity  of  the  carpus  bridged  across  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament.  In  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
hand  the  tendons  move  freely  up  and  down  in  the  canal,  and  glide  upon 
one  another.  They  are  enveloped  in  a  complex  folded  synovial  sheath, 
which  invests  each  tendon  and  the  nerve  and  lines  the  canal,  reach- 
ing above  to  the  radio-carpal  articulation  and  below  to  the  carpo- 
metacarpal articulations. 

In  front  of  the  digits  the  flexor  tendons  are  closely  confined  in 

*  M.  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  long  flexor  muscle  of  the  thumb. 
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canals  which  nmintaiu  their  pasitiou^  hut  permit  ready  upward  and 
downward  motion  in  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingers  and 
thnralh  These  digital  canals  are  formefl  by  vaginal  ligaments,* 
which  are  strong  tibroiif^  bands  urehin^j;  over  the  tenctons  and  tirndy 
fixed  to  the  roughened  lateral  borders  of  the  phalanges.  Opposite  the 
joints  thinner  membranef^'  strengthened  l«y  obliquely  decussating 
l>ands'  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  funner  ligaments  and  complete 
tlK^  canals.  The  latter  are  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath,  which  is  re- 
H(.-ctvd  on  and  invests  each  tendon.  The  sheath  forms  little  folds* 
belwuen  the  tendons  and  the  phalanges;  some  of  them  coneietiug  of 
slender  bands*  extended  between  the  tendons  and  the  front  of  the 
phalanges,  and  others'  short  and  broad,  between  the  insertion  of  the 
tendons  and  the  phalanges  immediately  above. 

The  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  pollical  flexor  and 
those  of  the  little  tinger  are  prolonged  from  the  carpal  canal  into  their 
respective  digital  eaiuils. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  OUTER  AND  BACK  PART  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

Twelve  muscles  form  the  mass  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
fomarm,  and  consist  of  extensors  and  supinators  arranged  in  two 
layers.  The  superficial  layer  is  composed  of  the  anconeus,  already 
described,  the  long  supinator^  two  radio-carpal^  the  ubio-carpaL  the 
digital,  and  the  minimal  extensors ;  the  deep  layer  is  composed  of  the 
short  supinator,  three  pollical  extensors,  and  the  indical  extensor. 

The  long  supinator^  lies  superficially  along  the  outer  part  of  the 
forearm.  It  arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  external  supracondylar 
ridge  of  the  humerus  and  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and 
the  triceps.  Its  fascicles  descend  and  form  a  thin  belly,  ending  about 
the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  proceeds  to  be  in* 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  It  lies  on 
the  longer  radio-carpal  extensor,  the  short  supinator,  the  terete  pro- 
nator, and  the  superficial  digital  flexor,  and  covers  the  radial  vessels 
and  nerve.  In  the  arm  it  is  in  contact  internally  with  the  brachialis 
muscle^  having  the  niusculo-spiral  nerv^e  interposed ;  and  at  the  elbow 
forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  angular  depression  in  front.  Near 
the  wrist  it  is  crossed  outwardly  b}^  the  tendons  of  the  tirst  and  second 
pollical  extensors. 

The  short  supinator*  lies  beneath  the  loug  supinator  and  super- 
ficial extensurs  lidded  around  the  upper  outer  part  of  the  radius.  It 
arises  tendinously  from  the  back  of  the  outer  epieondyle  of  the  hu- 
merus^  from  the  external  lateral  and  orbicular  ligaments  of  the  elbow, 

*  Ligamenta  vaf^inaha  or  inmsvei'sii.         '  L.  vaicjinalia.  ^  L,  cmciata. 

*  Vincula  accessoHft  tendinmii.  *  Ligamenta  longa.        *  L.  brevia, 
^  M.  lupinator  longus  ;  m.  brachio^mdiahs ;  in.  supinator  radii  longus. 

*  M.  supinator  brevis ;  in.  supinator  radii  brevis. 
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from  the  depression  of  the  ulna  below  the  radial  articulation  extending 
a  short  distance  down  the  outer  border  of  the  bone,  and  from  the 
investing  aponeurosis,  which  also  springs  from  the  tendon  of  origin 
of  the  muscle.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  from  the  back  of  the  elbow 
obliquely  outward,  winding  around  the  radius,  into  the  outer  part  of 
which  they  are  inserted,  extending  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
behind  and  below  the  tuberosity  to  the  insertion  of  the  terete  pronator. 


Fio.  155. 


Fio.  156. 


MraCLES  OF  THE  BACK  OF  THE  FOBKARM.     1, 

brachial  biceps;  2,  brachialis;  3,  brachial  tri- 
ceps; 4.  long  supinator:  5,  longer  radio-carpal 
extensor;  6,  shorter  radio-carpal  extensor:  7, 
insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  last  two  mus- 
cles: 8,  common  digital  extensor;  9,  minimal 
extensor;  10,  ulno-carpal  extensor:  11.  anccv 
neus :  12,  ulno-carpal  flexor ;  13,  first  and  second 
pollical  extensors:  14,  third  poUical  extensor; 
16.  posterior  annular  ligament. 


Deep  MrscLBs  on  the  back  of  the  foreabm. 
1,  humerus ;  2,  olecranon ;  3,  ulna ;  4,  anconeus ; 
5,  short  supinator;  6,  first  pollical  extensor;  7. 
second  pollical  extensor;  8,  third  pollical  ex- 
tensor: 9,  indical  extensor;  10,  the  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscles  between  the  metacarpal  bones. 


The  muscle  covers  the  outer  back 
part  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  well  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  radius ;  and 
it  is  pierceil  by  the  iKJsterior  interosseous  nerve. 

The  longer  radio-carpal  extensor/  subcutaneous  behind  and  par- 
tially covered  by  the  long  supinator,  arises  below  it  from  the  external 

1  M.  extensor  carpi -radialis  longior ;  m.  ext.  radialis  longus ;  m.  ext.  radialis  ex- 
temus  longus. 
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supraeondyiar  ridge  of  the  bumerus  and  the  intonnuHcular  septum.  The 
fleshy  belly  descends  to  iihimt  the  iiiifldle  of  tlie  fnrennn,  wherx^  it  ends 
iu  a  flat  teudon,  which  runs  along  the  outer  border  of  the  radius  and 
through  a  eaual  behind  the  styloid  process,  and  thence  across  the 
carpus  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  tiie  base  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  shorter  radio-carpal  extensor,'  partially  covered  by  and 
thicker  than  tbe  former,  arises  teridinously  in  common  with  the  suc- 
ceeding extensoi't'  trom  the  outer  epieoudyle  of  the  humerus,  from  the 
adjacent  intermuscular  septa,  and  from  the  investing  fascia.  Its  tleshy 
belly  descends  and  ends  in  a  temJon,  which  accompanies  that  of  the 
longer  muscle,  closely  adherent,  hut  diverges  from  it,  after  ptisstiig 
through  the  canal  behind  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  cmsses 
the  cai^pus  to  ho  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  tlic  base  of  the  thiivl 
metacarpal  bone. 

Paj^sing  side  by  side  through  the  canal  behind  the  etylokl  process 
of  the  radius,  the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extensors  are  invested 
with  a  synovial  sheath.  Apjiroaclnng  the  wrist  they  are  crossed 
outwardly  by  the  three  pollical  extensors.  The  longer  mdio-earpal 
extensor  partly  covers  the  elbow-joint,  the  Ehortor  muscle,  and  the 
wrist-juintj  the  shorter  radio-carpal  extensor  partly  covers  in  succee- 
Biim  the  Bhort  supinator,  the  terete  pronator,  the  radius,  and  the  wrist- 
juint. 

The  ulno- carpal  extensor'^  lies  subcutaneotisly  at  the  inner  side 
of  all  the  other  extensors.  It  arisea  in  common  with  these  f>om  the 
outer  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  t\*orn  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna 
several  inches  below  the  anconeus,  and  from  the  investing  fascia.  De- 
scending, it  ends  in  a  tendon  which  runs  through  the  canal  behind  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  thence  crosses  the  carpus  to  be  iuserted 
inwardly  into  the  base  of  the  last  metacarpal  bone.  Internally  the 
muscle  lies  on  the  ulna  in  contact  with  the  deep  extensors. 

The  longer  radio-caipal  extensor  is  snjjplied  from  the  trunk  of  the 
muBCulo-spiral  nerve,  the  shorter  radio-carpal  and  the  ulno-carpal  ex- 
tensors hy  its  posterior  interosseous  divisions.  They  arc  extensoi*s  of 
the  hand  on  the  ton* arm.  One  or  other  of  the  nidio-earpal  extensors 
is  sometimes  divided  and  partially  inserted  into  the  succeeding  meta- 
carpal  hone.  Sometimes  the  nl no-carpal  extensor  gives  an  otfset  to 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  little  finger,  and  not  uufrequently  one  to 
the  minimal  adductor  muscle. 

The  digital  extensor'''  lies  Hubcutaneously  at  the  hack  of  the  fore- 
arm, between  the  radio-carpal  and  the  ulno-carj>al  extensors.     It  arises 

^  M.  extensor  carpi-nidmlifi  l>reTior;  m.  ext.  radiftlis  lirevis  ;  m.  mdinll$  externus 
brevU. 

'  M.  extensor  carpi -ij I naris;  m.  lilnwris  extemus  ;  ra.  cul>itaUa  extemua. 
'  M.  extensor  digitorum  cotumunis. 
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from  the  outer  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  in  common  with  the  other 
extensors,  from  the  investing  deep  fascia,  and  from  the  adjacent  inter- 
muscular septa.  Below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  its  belly  terminates 
in  three  tendons,  which  descend  together  and  pass  under  the  annular 
ligament  back  of  the  radius,  and  thence  diverge  on  the  wrist  and  back 
of  the  hand  ;  the  third  tendon  dividing,  so  that  four  tendons  proceed 
to  the  digits,  extending  to  the  last  phalanges.  On  the  back  of  the 
hand  the  tendons  become  more  flattened,  the  intermediate  pair  lying 
on  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bones,  while  the  first  one  crosses 
obliquely  the  second  interosseous  space,  and  the  fourth  one  usually  lies 
close  to  the  third,  and  rather  abruptly  diverges  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  last  interosseous  space  to  the  little  finger.  On  the  back  of  the 
hand  the  tendons  are  connected  by  a  thin  intervening  aponeurosis, 
which  at  several  points  is  strengthened  by  oblique  bands.  The 
strongest  of  these  extends  from  the  third  tendon  obliquely  downward 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  intervening  space  to  the  second  tendon, 
and  another  extends  in  a  nearly  similar  position  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third  tendon.  A  thinner  band  may  also  extend  transversely  or  nearly 
so  from  the  first  to  the  second  tendon,  but  is  often  scarcely  produced. 
At  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  the  tendons  become  narrower 
and  thicker,  and  furnish  thin  lateral  offeets  to  the  contiguous  capsular 
ligaments,  reinforcing  them  in  this  position  and  serving  as  posterior 
ligaments  to  the  joints.  From  these  the  tendons  spread  over  the  first 
phalanges,  and  are  joined  at  the  sides  by  broad,  triangular  expansions 
fVom  the  insertion  of  the  adjacent  interosseous  and  lumbrical  muscles. 
The  median  thicker  portion  of  each  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  second  phalanx,  and  serves  as  a  posterior  ligament  to  the  con- 
tiguous phalangeal  articulation.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  tendon 
then  converge  upon  the  back  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  are  inserted 
together  into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx,  and  serve  as  a  posterior 
ligament  to  the  second  phalangeal  articulation. 

To  the  thumb  there  are  three  extensor  muscles,  which  lie  beneath 
the  superficial  layer  of  extensors  in  the  forearm,  crossing  obliquely 
downward  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side. 

The  first  poUical  extensor/  the  external  and  largest,  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  and  radius  and  the  intervening 
interosseous  membrane  below  the  insertion  of  the  short  supinator. 
Descending  obliquely  outward,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  passes 
through  a  canal  on  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius 
and  then  over  the  wrist  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb.  The  tendon  is  not  unfrequently  divided,  and  is 
partly  inserted  into  the  trapezium  ;  or  it  may  afford  an  attachment  to 
the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

*  M.  extensor  metacarpi  pollicis ;  metacarpal  extensor  of  the  thumb  ;  m.  abductor 
longus  pollicis. 
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The  second  pollical  extensor,*  the  smallest  of  the  aeries,  lies  to 
the  ifjuer  tsidc  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  radius  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  intei-osseoui*  memhrane 
below  the  preceding  muscle,  which  it  accompanies.  Terminating  in  a 
tendon,  this  passes  through  the  same  groove  as  the  fonucr  uniscb, 
crosses  the  wrist,  and  proceeds  along  the  back  of  the  tirst  metacarpal 
bone  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  third  pollical  extensor*  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  partly  covers  it.  It  arises  from  the  ulna  and  interosseous 
membrane  just  below  the  first  extensor,  and  pursues  the  same  course, 
but  diverges  from  it.  Terminating  in  a  tendon,  this  passes  alone 
through  a  ditferent  canal  frorn  that  of  the  former  muscles  at  the  back 
of  the  radius ;  thence  crosses  the  cai-pus,  and  joins  the  tendon  of  the 
second  extensor,  but  continues  along  the  fii*8t  phalanx  to  be  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  first  and  second  pollical  extensors  are  covered  by  the  digital 
and  minimal  extensors^  and  are  ei*ossed  by  the  posterior  interosseous 
vessels  and  nerve.  Together  they  proceed  outward  and  downward 
across  the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extensoi's  and  long  supinator, 
and  at  the  wrist  the  radial  vessels.  The  third  pollical  extensor  crosses 
the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extensors,  separated  fi-ora  the  other  pol- 
lical extensors  by  a  triangular  spaee^  %vhich  in  the  extreme  extension 
of  the  thumb  appears  as  a  snperticial  depression  at  the  outer  back  part 
of  tbe  wrist,  and  which  at  bottom  contains  the  radial  blood-vessels. 

The  second  poUicaJ  extensor  is  sometimes  absent,  or  appears  fnaiid 
with  the  fii»st  or  with  the  third  one. 

The  indical  extensor,*  a  nari-ow  muscle  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  last  deseribed,  arises  below  and  partly  beneath  it  from  the  ulna 
and  contiguous  interosseous  membrane.  Descending,  it  terminates  in 
a  tendon  which  accompanies  the  tendons  of  the  digital  extensor  tb rough 
the  canal  at  the  back  of  the  radius,  and  thence  proceeds  along  the  uinar 
side  of  the  first  tendon  of  the  latter  to  the  index  finger,  where  it 
becomes  part  of  the  common  tendon. 

The  minimal  extensor/  another  slender  muscle,  is  placed  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  digital  extensor,  with  which  it  is  commonly  closely 
^nnccted.  Arising  in  common  with  the  latter  muscle  and  from  the 
fwyacent  intermuscular  septa,  it  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  jmsses  through 
ft-MUll  behind  the  lower  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  thence  crosses 
the  wrist  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  proceeds  to  the  little  finger. 
The  tendon  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  joined 

*  M.  extensor  primi  intcraodii  pollicia  ;  first  phalangeal  extensor  of  th€?  thumb; 
thort  extensor  of  the  thumb  ;  extensor  brevis  poUkis  or  minor. 

'  M.  extensor  secimdi  intemodii  p^iUieie;  second  phalangeal  extensor;  long  ex- 
tensor of  the  thumb;  extensor  pollicis  longus  or  major. 

*  M.  exten-**or  indicis  ;  m.  indk-atorin^  j  indicii tor  muscle, 

*  M.  extensor  minimi  digiti  \  proper  extensor  muscle  of  the  little  finger. 
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at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  by  an  offset  from  the  fourth 
tendon  of  the  digital  extensor,  and  both  are  subsequently  joined  by  the 
latter  to  form  the  common  tendon  of  the  little  finger.  Sometimes  the 
muscle  has  an  additional  tendon  terminating  in  that  of  the  adjoining 
finger,  and  rarely  it  is  absent. 

The  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  pos- 
terior interosseous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

The  arrangement  of  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  thumb 
is  similar  to  that  on  the  fingers.  On  the  back  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  the  capsular  ligament  is  reinforced  by  offsets 
from  the  extensor  tendons.  On  the  first  phalanx  the  tendons  of  the 
extensors  are  joined  at  the  sides  by  triangular  expansions  derived  from 
the  insertion  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 
The  hand,  besides  containing  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the 

forearm  in  their  course  to  the  fingers. 
Fig.  157.  has   also   many  small  muscles,  which 

for  the  most  part  occupy  the  palm. 
They  consist  of  the  short  palmar  and 
lumbrical  muscles,  those  of  the  thumb 
and  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  inter- 
osseous muscles. 

The  short  palmar  muscle '  con- 
sists of  a  thin  subcutaneous  layer  of 
fleshy  fascicles  at  the  inner  part  of 
the  palm  resting  on  the  muscles  of 
the  little  finger.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  margin  of  the  median  palmar 
fascia  and  the  annular  ligament,  and 
passes  directly  inward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  palm.  The  ulnar  vessels  pass 
beneath  the  muscle.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  lumbrical  muscles  *  are  four 
worm-like  fascicles,  which  lie  in  the 
intervals  of  the  flexor  tendons  in  the 
hollow  of  the  palm.  They  arise  from 
the  tendons  of  the  deep  digital  flexor, 
commencing  beneath  the  annular  lig- 
ament, thence  extend  downward  and 
proceed  to  the  radial  side  of  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal articulations,  where 
they  end  in  tendons  expanding  in  triangular  aponeuroses,  which  termi- 


MUSCLES   OP   THE    PALMAR    SURPACE  OP 

THE  HAND.  1,  anterior  annular  ligament ; 
2,  origin  and  insertion  of  the  pollical  ab- 
ductor; 8,  pollical  opponent;  4,  5,  two 
bellies  of  the  short  pollical  flexor;  6.  pol- 
lical adductor;  7,  lumbrical  muscles:  8, 
tendons  of  the  deep  digital  flexor  passing 
through  the  slits  of  the  superficial  ten- 
dons; 9,  tendon  of  the  long  pollical  flexor, 
passing  from  between  the  bellies  of  the 
short  flexor;  10.  minimal  abductor;  11, 
minimal  flexor;  12,  pisiform  bone;  IS, 
first  interosseous  muscle. 


*  M.  palmaris  brevis ;  m.  p.  cutaneus. 


'  M.  lumbricales;  ni.  fidicinales. 
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n at©  by  joining  and  roinfnreinif  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of 

the  firat  |>buliini;oM  of  ihv  tini^erH.  Tho  outer  twu  iiiusek*rt  tirisi'  from 
the  nidial  t*ide  of  the  eori'eMpotuiing  two  toitdoiii* ;  the  inner  two  trom 
the  contiguous  sides  of  the  eorre8ponding  throe  tendons. 

The  nun)1»er  of  those  miiseles  h  oet'iiHionuUy  diniiumhed  or  increased, 
and  somclirneH  tiieir  injsertiun  is  variable,  They  are  supplied  by  the 
mediiin  and  ulnar  nerves, 

Hir»CL£S  OF   TUK   THTMB. 

Four  muscles  occupy  the  ball  of  the  thumb,^ — the  pollieal  abduc- 
ton  opi^oiient,  short  flexor.  ;uid  adduetm'. 

The  pollieal  abductor^  is  a  flat  musele,  the  niof^t  nnperfieial  of 
the  group.  It  arises  from  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  and  the  annular 
ligament,  and  passes  downward  ami  outward  to  be  iuserti'd  Ipy  a  flat 
tendon  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  fii-st  phsihiiix  of  the 
thumb. 

The  pollieal  opponent,"  larger  than  the  former  arnl  lying  par- 
tially beneath  it,  arises  from  the  same  parts,  from  whieh  its  fascicles 
diverge  outward  and  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  border 
and  contiguous  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  its  whole 
lengllL 

The  short  pollieal  flexor/  the  largest  muscle  of  the  group,  is  placed 
to  the  iwnvr  hide  of  the  former  partially  covered  by  the  abductor  It 
consists  of  two  portions,  separated  by  an  interval  travelled  hy  the 
tendon  of  the  long  flexor.  The  anterior  more  snperfleial  portion  arises 
from  the  annular  ligament  and  trapezium,  the  deeper  portion  from  the 
tnipezoid,  magnum^  and  adjacent  part  of  the  second  and  third  meta- 
carpal bones.  The  two  portions  unite  behind  the  long  flexor  tendcm, 
and  descend  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  and  inner  part  of  the  base 
of  the  first  jibalanx,  involving  the  contiguous  sesamoid  bones;  the 
outer  portion  joining  with  the  abductor,  the  inner  with  the  adductor. 

The  pollieal  adductor,'^  a  triangular  muscle,  is  the  most  deeply 
seated  of  the  group.  It  arises  from  the  ridge  in  fVont  of  the  middle 
metacarpal  bone,  and  proceeds  outwai-d  to  be  inserted  tendinously,  in 
conjunction  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  short  flexor,  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  It  covers  the  outer  two  interos- 
seous spaces  invested  behind  hy  an  aponeurosis;  its  anterior  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  short  pollieal  flexor,  the  tendons  of  the  deep 
digital  flexor,  and  the  lumhrictil  muscles. 

The  pollieal  abductor,  opponens,  and  anterior  portion  of  tlie  short 
flexor  are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve ;  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
latter  muscle  and  the  adductor  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

'  Thenar  eminence.  *  M,  atiductor  pollicis, 

■  M.  opp<irn;ni«  poll*  CIS.  ♦  M.  flexor  brevis  poll  ids. 

•  M.  adductor  jwlJiek, 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE   LITTLE  FINGER. 

The  prominence  ^  at  the  inner  part  of  the  palm  is  formed  by  the 
short  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  consisting  of  the  minimal  abductor, 
flexor,  and  adductor. 

The  minimal  abductor,'  the  most  superficial  of  the  group,  arises 
from  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  ulno-carpal 
flexor,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  tendinously  into  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  and  by  a  slip  into  the 
adjacent  extensor  tendon.  Sometimes  a  second  head  springs  from  the 
annular  ligament  or  some  other  contiguous  point. 

The  minimal  flexor/  placed  at  the  radial  side  of  the  former,  arises 
from  the  hook  of  the  unciform  bone  and  from  the  annular  ligament, 
and  descends  to  be  inserted  in  common  with  the  abductor  into  the  first 
phalanx.  At  its  origin  a  narrow  angular  interval,  between  it  and  the 
abductor,  gives  passage  to  the  ulnar  communicating  vessels  and  accom- 
panying nerve.  Often  the  muscle  is  but  feebly  produced,  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  absent,  in  which  case  the  abductor  is  larger  than  usual. 

The  minimal  adductor  *  lies  beneath  the  preceding  muscles,  arises 
from  the  same  points  as  the  flexor,  and  is  inserted  along  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  last  metacarpal  bone. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  above  group  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Interosseous  muscles.^  These  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones ;  four  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  and  three  on  the 
palmar  aspect. 

The  dorsal  interosseous  muscles '  are  double-headed  and  pen- 
niforra,  and  arise  from  adjacent  sides  of  the  metacarpals,  between 
which  they  are  placed,  but  especially  from  the  side  of  that  of  the 
finger  into  which  each  muscle  is  inserted.  Each  terminates  in  a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx and  into  the  contiguous  extensor  tendon  on  the  back  of  the 
finger.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  ^  is  the  largest ;  its  outer 
head  from  the  proximal  half  of  the  first  metacarpal  and  its  inner  head 
from  the  length  of  the  second  ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of 
the  index  finger.  The  angular  interval  between  its  two  heads,  wider 
than  in  the  other  muscles,  gives  passage  to  the  radial  vessels  between 
the  back  and  palm  of  the  hand.  The  second  and  third  muscles  are 
inserted  on  the  two  sides  of  the  middle  finger,  and  the  fourth  one  on 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring-finger. 

The  palmar  interosseous  muscles^  arise  from  one  side  of  the 

*  Hypo  thenar  eminence.  *  M.  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
'  M.  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

*  M.  adductor  minimi  digiti ;  m.  adductor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti ;  m. 
opponens  digiti  minimi. 

*  M.  interossei.  •  M.  interossei  extemi  or  bicipites. 
'  M.  abductor  indicts.  '  M.  interossei  interni. 
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palmar  aspect  of  their  respective  metaearfuil  bones,  and  are  inserted 

on  the  Hiimo  side  into  the  fii*5^t  phiiluni^^es  iind  extensor  tendons  in  the 
mimner  of  the  doi^al  mus^tdeB.  The  first  puhnar  interoBseous  muscle 
pertains  to  the  ulnar  eide  of  the  index  finger,  and  the  others  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers. 

Viewing  the  axis  of  the  middle  tinger  as  a  lino  of  departure  and 
approach  J  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  act  aa  abductors  to  the 
fingers,  while  the  palmar  interosseous  muscles  act  as  adductors.  To- 
gether with  the  corresponding  nmticies  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger, 
each  digit  has  its  abductor  and  adductor,  as  well  as  its  flexor  and 
extensor. 

The  interosseous  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  deep  palmar  branch 
of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

FASCl.E   AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE   LOWER   LIMB. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  lower  limb  is  like  that  elsewhere, 
un<i  in  general  consists  of  two  layers  vuriabl}'  distinct  in  difl:erent  posi- 
tions J  the  deeper  raore  compact  and  membranous  in  appearance,  the 
.(JUbciita neons  of  looser  texture  and  including  the  usual  adipose  tissue 
ll^eoupying  this  layer.  Over  the  gluteal  region  its  two  layers  are 
^ |0l||>#itiDCt ;  but  the  fascia  is  thick,  and  includes  the  largest  accumula- 
tion of  adipose  tissue  contributing  to  the  prominence  <>f  the  buttock. 
In  the  sole  of  the  tVjot  it  is  also  thick  and  mixed  with  adipose  tissue, 
which  here  serves  as  a  cushion  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
the  important  parts  above.  It  is  continuous  with  the  superfieial  fascia 
of  the  abdojnen  and  loins.  Between  its  layers  it  contains  the  superfieial 
veins,  and  in  the  groin  the  lymphatic  glands.  Its  deeper  layer  adheres 
to  Pou part's  ligament,  and  internally  is  continuous  with  the  dartos 
tunic  of  the  scrotum  and  with  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  Below 
Pou part's  ligament,  it  covei's  the  suphenoiLs  opening  of  the  deep  fas- 
cia, in  which  position  it  is  traversed  by  many  small  blorMl-vessels  and 
lymphatics^  which  pass  out  and  in  through  the  opening,  whence  the 
name  of  cribriform  fascia  given  to  this  portion  vf  the  superficial 
fascia.  Subeutaneous  bursa?  are  found  in  it  over  the  patella,  the  heel, 
and  the  phalangeal  articulations. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh, ^  named  the  femoral  fascia,  or 
more  coinmunly  the  fascia  lata,  is  a  bluish-white  aponeurotic  mem- 
brane, chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  intersected  by  transverse 
and  obliijue  fibres.  It  forms  a  continuous  sheath  to  the  thigh,  varying 
in  thickness  in  difix'rent  positions;  is  for  the  most  part  movably  at- 
tached to  the  muscles  beneath  by  loose  connective  tissue;  and  by 
means  of  partitions  extending  f\'om  its  inner  surface  furnishes  each 
muscle  with  a  scpamte  sheath.  The  fascia  is  tightly  attached  above 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  hack  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  to  Pou- 

^  Fascia  femoHs. 
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part's  ligament,  tho  body  timl  uivh  <>f  the  pubis,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
isc'hiinn,  iiml  iho  trtxnit  siialit*  ligament.  Below,  it  i?*  atiaehtul  to  all 
tha  bony  pruminences  about  iht*  knee-joint,  the  eondylfH  of  the  tenHii\ 
the  hoadn  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  aud  the  patella.  The  thickest  portion 
hturtt4  from  the  fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  a  broad  bandT 
rmmed  the  Uio-tibial  band/  which  deseends  along  the  outer  purl  of 
the  thigh  to  be  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Fi'om  over  the  gt-eat 
troehanter  it  isreintoreed  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion of  the  great  gluteal  muscle,  and  lower  reeeive&  the  insertion  of  a 

special  muscle^  the  fascial 
tensor.  Tho  thinnest  pi^r- 
tion  of  the  fascia  is  at  the 
inner  and  upjier  part  of  i  lie 
thighj  where  it  invests  tho 
a  d  d  u  e  t  o  r  muscles.  A  p- 
proaehing  the  knee,  it  is  of 
intermediate  thickness,  re- 
ceives here  i-tdnforccments 
from  the  neighboring  ten- 
dons, and  e«jntributes  to 
form  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
Fkdiind  the  knee  it  passes 
between  the  flexor  muscles 
on  each  side  over  the  pop* 
1  ileal  space,  and  is  thence 
continuous  below  with  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  leg.  t.*ov- 
Vtrw  OP  THK  FKKonAt  FAMiA.  1,  extcTiml  obUque  cring  the  great  ghiteal  mus- 
miuele;  2,  lu  atioiieuroslK;  ft,  porllon  of  the  laUer  raised      ^A^     :*     j^,    thin    aild    chiselv 

neJ  column;  6,  t^xteniai  eoluwiii  formerl  by  rouijurt'a  adheres  to  the  latter,  but 
llgametit ;  7. 1  titers ol  11  mil ftr  fibres;  K,  extern nl  ubdom I-  J^  thick  in  advance  where 
Hill  rinif,  Uie  U-nnliifttkm  <if  the  iiiKiiinttl  eiuml;  9,  an-      .  .  .    ' 

terior  auperior  spine  «f  the  iUiim :  lf>.  arrhlrig  lower  It  COVefB  the  muldJo  gluteal 
border  of  thi*  internal  *>biiquu  Aiid  tmnsvermalls  iiiua-  muscle  and  ''ives  partial 
cle*;  Ih  r-onjoliied  tei^dcm  of  the  kaer;  12.  l\bre»  of  •    •      <      •*       7h'  *u  f 

the  cremt-'ler  ckseencHnR  on  the  «periniittc  enrd  frum  0^>g>"  lO  »l-  *-"  ^tie  partl- 
beJnw  the  muKlett  jUFit  named  ;  13,  rtsts  on  the  trjin*-      tions extending  between  the 

muscles,  the  chief  are  ihe 
external  and  internal  in- 
termuscular septa, ^  at- 
ttiched  along  the  linea  as- 
pem  and  thence  along  the 
supracondylar  indges.  The 
external  thicker  septum  separtUes  the  external  vastus  in  front  from  the 
short  head  of  the  femoral  biceps  behind,  and  gives  partial  origin  to 
these  muscles.    The  internal  septum  separates  the  internal  vastus  fiinm 


versAlisi  fa&eift ;  to  its  right  arc  the  ep  I  gastric  ves.».d« 
cros,'dng  the  course  of  tlie  ini^inal  ^anal^  14.  Hiinf  por- 
tion of  the  femorftl  fascia ;  15,  pubic  jMjrtioii ;  Ifj,  ful- 
ciform  proeesH;  17,  saphenous  opening:  18,  siiphftiou* 
vein  joining  the  femoral  vein  through  the  ^saphenoiLi 
opening;  19.  the  feniorttl  mrtery  and  vein  expni^ed  by 
raisinig  the  iHae  |>orUon  of  fajtchi  whleh  furms  the  falci- 
form process;  20,  t^uiipeDiHiry  llgaincDtof  the  }»enls. 


*  Fascia  luta. 


*  Ligiieneiitii  intemmsculiinR. 
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the  adductors,  with  the  aponeurotic  attachment  of  which  it  bucuraes 
blended. 

In  fi'ont  o4"  the  thigh  below  Poupart's  ligament  h  the  saphenous 
opening,'  an  aperture  in  the  femoral  faseia,  through  which  the  internal 
saphenouH  vein  enters  tu  join  the  fennn'al  vein.  The  opening;  is  ex- 
ternally delrined  by  a  aeniieireular  edge  of  the  fascia  which  extend.*^ 
outwardly  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels  and  over  the  eartorius  muscle 
towards  the  ilium^  whence  it  is  named  the  iliac  portion,'^  and  is 
attached  along  Ponpart's  ligament.  From  the  inner  part  of  the  open- 
ing the  femoral  faeeia,  hei^e  named  the  pubic  portion,^  extends  out* 
wardly  behind  the  femoral  vesBels  attached  to  the  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubis,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  ilio-psoai*  faticia.  The  somi- 
cireular  edge  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  femoral  fascia,  named  the 
falciform  process.*  at  its  upper  extremity*  is  continuous  with  Gim- 
bcrnats  ligament,  and  at  its  lower  oxtremily  with  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia^  between  the  conjunction  of  the  internal  saphenous  and 
femoral  vein.  The  lower  extremity  is  mo«t  sharply  defined,  and  the 
middle  portion  least,  where  it  m  continuous  with  the  cribriform  lascia, 
wliieh  occupies  the  saphenous  opening. 

The  ilio-psoas  fascia**  invests  the  femoral  flexor,  consisting  of  the 
iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  which  occupy  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal 
ca\nty.  Attached  along  the  iliac  crest  and  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is 
here  continuous  with  the  trausversalis  fascia,  than  which  it  m  stronger. 
Its  moat  compact  and  strongest  part  extends  below  from  the  iliac  erest 
inwardly  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  tightly  fixed,  and  in  this 
posit iuu  receives  the  expanded  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  small 
psoas  muscle  when  it  exists.  A  thinner  portion  of  the  fascia  extends 
upward  on  the  psoas,  attached  inwardly  to  the  lumbar  vertebiiB  and 
sacrum^  outwardly  continuous  with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
feacia,  and  above  with  the  internal  arcuate  ligament  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  the  groin  the  ilio-psoas  fascia^  connected  outwardly  with  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia  and  Poupart's  ligament,  is  pn:>longed  beneath  the  latter, 
on  the  muscle  it  invests,  into  the  thigh  behind  the  femoral  blood-vessek. 
In  this  position  it  is  continuous  inwardly  with  the  pubic  portion  of 
the  femoral  fascia,  and  outwardly  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  latter, 
and  is  further  connected  with  an  intermuscular  septum  extending 
between  the  psoas  aiid  peetineus  to  the  ilio-pubie  eminence  and  the 
eapsule  of  the  hip-joint.  The  peritoneum  covers  the  ilio-psoas  fas- 
cia, but  is  separated  from  the  iliac  portion  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  loose  areolar  tissue  usually  associated  with  more  or  loss  fat.  The 
external  iliac  vessel  lie  upon  the  ilio-psoas  fascia,  but  the  lumbar 
plexus  of  nerves  lies  behind  it. 


'  Sartor jal  fascia.  *  Pectineal  fascia. 

*  Haj  's  ligament ;  femoral  ligament. 


» Fovea  ovaVb. 

*  Prix*os«us  fiilcifdrmis. 

•  F.  Ulaca  or  lumbo-iliacw. 
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MUSCLES  OP  THE  FRONT  AND  OUTER  PART  OP  THE  THIGH. 

The  fascial  tensor  *  is  a  short,  flat  muscle  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
thigh,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  the  femoral  fascia.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  out^r  border  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  contiguous 
portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  between  the  origin  of  the  sartorius 
and  middle  gluteal  muscles,  and  descends  about  one-fourth  way  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh,  where  it  ends  in  the  femoral  fascia,  which  it  re- 
inforces, and  in  conjunction  with  it  is  extended  as  the  ilio-tibial  band  to 

the  head  of  the  tibia.  It  diverges  from  the 
origin  of  the  sartorius,  with  the  femoral  rec- 
tus lying  between,  and  rests  on  the  latter,  the 
middle  gluteal,  and  external  vastus  muscles. 
The  sartorius,'  the  longest  muscle  of 
the  body,  is  ribbon-like  and  remarkable  for 
the  great  length  of  its  fleshy  fascicles,  which 
extend  parallel  throughout.  It  is  subcuta- 
neous the  entire  length,  and  pursues  a  half- 
spiral  course  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  cross- 
ing in  front  of  the  thigh  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the 
contiguous  margin  of  the  notch  below,  and 
thence  descends  obliquely  across  the  front 
of  the  thigh  to  the  inner  side.  Continu- 
ing to  the  knee  behind  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon 
which  curves  forward  and  expands  in  an 
aponeurosis  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  near  the 
tubercle.  An  offset  from  the  tendon  above 
reinforces  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
another  below  reinforces  the  fascia  of  the 
hg.  In  its  course  in  succession  it  lies  on 
the  iliac  muscle,  the  rectus,  the  femoral  ves- 
sels, the  pectineus,  the  long  and  great  ad- 
ductors, the  internal  vastus,  the  gracilis,  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.  The  tendon 
of  insertion  covers  those  of  the  gracilis  and 
semitendinosus,  but  is  separated  from  them 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  bursa  which  is  in- 
terposed between  the  same  tendons  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  the  muscle  forms  the  outer  boundary 


MX^BCLES    OF    THE    FRONT    AND 
OUTER   PART  OF  THE  THIGH.      1, 

creet  of  the  ilium;  2,  anterior 
fuperior  iliac  spine;  8,  middle 
gluteal  muscle ;  4,  fiucial  tensor ; 

6.  sartorius;  6,  femoral  rectus; 

7,  external  vastus;  8,  internal 
yastus;  9,  insertion  of  the  quadri- 
ceps into  the  patella;  10,  iliac 
muscle ;  11.  psoas  muscle ;  12,  pec- 
tineus; 13,  long  adductor;  14, 
great  adductor;  15,  gracilis. 


^  M.  tensor  vaginsd  femoris;  m.  t.  fasciae  latse;  m.  fascialis.  '  M.  ilio-pretibialis. 
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of  the  space  named  Scarpa's  triangle,  which  is  traversed  through 
the  middle  by  the  lemoral  vcswIh. 

The  flesuhy  mass  forming  the  front  and  onter  part  of  the  thigh  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,^  named  from  its  eon- 
Histiiig  of  four  portions  or  heads  terminating  in  a  common  tendon,  in 
which  is  embedded  the  patella,  ami  it*  thence  extended  to  be  inserted 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  Of  the  four  portions  of  the  quadri- 
ceps, the  femoral  rectus  appears  as  a  distinct  muscle  isolated  from  the 
reat  except  at  its  insertion,  while  the  others,  named  the  external  vas- 
tus, internal  vastus,  and  erurous,  are  cloeelj  connected  and  envelop  the 
femur  from  the  trochanters  to  the  condyles,  leaving  little  more  than 
the  linea  asjieni  projecting  behind  for  the  attachment  of  other  mustles. 

The  femoral  rectus'  lies  in  an  intermediate  position  in  front  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  quadriceps.  It  is  fusiform,  and  arises  by  two 
t<hort,  stout  tendons,  of  which  one  springs  from  tiie  anterior  inferior 
epino  of  the  ilium,  while  the  other  curves  forward  from  the  impression 
above  and  behind  the  acetabulum.  Below  the  upper  margin  of  the  latter 
the  tendons  unite  in  one,  which  descends  and  expands  in  an  aponeu- 
rosis in  front  of  the  muscle,  whose  fascicles  pennately  arranged  ter- 
minate in  a  posterior  aponeurosis,  which  naiTows  into  a  liattened  cylin- 
drical tendon  proceeding  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella. 

The  external  vastus i'  the  largest  portion  of  the  quadriceps,  uccu- 
pies  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  and  is  I'or  the  most  part  siibcutaneons 
and  covered  b^'^  the  thickest  portion  of  the  femoral  ihscia.  It  arises 
by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  I'aees  the  greater  part  of  the  muscle 
externally,  and  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric ridge  of  the  femur,  from  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the 
base  of  the  great  trochanter,  from  behind  the  rough  insertion  of  the 
great  gluteal  muscle,  and  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  litiea  aspera.  The 
large  mass  of  fleshy  fascicles  from  this  aponeurosis,  with  additional 
ones  from  the  surface  of  the  femur  immediately  beneath  the  attach- 
ment of  the  latter,  from  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  great  gluteal 
mnscle,  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum  adjoining  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps,  descend  obliquely  fonvard  and  end  in  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  insertion.  This  occupies  the  deep  surface  and  anterior  border 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle  ;  and  it  descends  and  converges  into  a 
thicker,  flat  tendon,  which  partially  passes  behind  that  of  the  reetus, 
blends  with  it  and  other  portions  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  quad- 
riceps, and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  patella.  A 
few  superficial  fascicles  join  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  rec- 
tus, and  the  dee|x3r  portion  of  the  muscle  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
connected  with  the  crureus. 

The  internal  vastus  and  crureus  are  so  intimately  connected  that 

'  M,  quadriceps  i^xtcnj^nr  t'niris.  -*  M.  re<!tU5  femoris. 

'  M.  viislui  ext^^rnus;  m.  extensor  cruris  eiciernus. 
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they  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  quadriceps. 
The  former  occupies  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  for  the  most  part  sub- 
cutaneous and  covered  by  the  deep  fascia ;  the  latter,  the  front  and 
outer  part  of  the  femur,  covered  by  the  rectus  and  external  vastus. 
They  are  partially  separated  by  a  narrow  intei*val  extending  in  a  line 
from  near  the  small  trochanter  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella. 

The  internal  vastus  *  arises  by  an  aponeurosis,  facing  it  internally, 
attached  to  the  femur  in  a  lino  directed  from  near  the  small  trochanter 
to  the  linea  aspera,  and  along  the  inner  lip  of  the  latter  and  its  inner 
branch  directed  to  the  internal  epicondyle,  and  by  numerous  fleshy 
fascicles  from  the  femur  beneath  the  origin  of  the  aponeurosis  and  from 
the  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  long  and  great  adductors.  The  fascicles 
in  general  descend  forward  and  outward  and  terminate  in  an  aponeu- 
rosis, which  is  common  to  it  and  the  crureus,  and  descends  and  con- 
verges to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  partly  passing 
under  the  rectus  tendon  and  blending  with  it.  The  fleshy  fascicles 
descend  lower  than  in  the  external  vastus,  so  as  to  give  a  more  fleshy 
covering  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

The  crureus  *  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  front 
surface  of  the  femur,  commencing  below  the  intertrochanteric  ridge, 
and  extending  on  the  outer  surface  beneath  the  origin  of  the  external 
vastus  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum  adjoining  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend,  those  externally  and 
below  being  directed  more  forward,  and  all  terminate  in  a  superficial 
aponeurosis,  which  is  common  to  the  crureus  and  internal  vastus,  and 
converges  and  descends  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  to  form  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  common  tendon  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  femur  beneath  the  internal  vastus,  except 
along  its  line  of  origin,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  front  surface 
beneath  the  crureus,  except  at  the  origin  of  the  subcrureus,  are  ft-ee 
from  muscular  attachment. 

The  subcrureus'  is  a  fleshy  band  arising  from  the  lower  fore  part 
01  the  femur  beneath  the  crureus,  usually  more  to  the  outer  side.  It 
descends  and  terminates  on  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  prolonged 
from  the  knee-joint  upward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps.  It 
is  of  variable  size,  and  appears  like  a  detached  fascicle  of  the  crureus; 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  not  distinct.  Occasionally  it  is  double,  and 
consists  of  two  lateral  portions. 

The  common  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  patella,  extending  upon  its  sides.  The  more  superficial  fibres 
descend  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  closely  adherent  to  it, 
and  join  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
final  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.     A 

'  M.  vastus  intemus  ;  m.  extensor  cruris  internus. 

*  M.  crureus  or  cruralis.         •  M.  subcrureus  or  subcruralis ;  m.  articularis  genu. 
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ihiii  expansion  from  the  tendon  on  each  Bide  joins  the  fomoral  fascia, 
and  with  this  i«  closely  connected  with  the  capsular  lij2:amont  of  the 
k nee-joint »  and  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

The  fascial  tensor  is  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve;  the 
sartoriuB  and  quadriceps  by  the  crural  nerve.  The  quadriceps  is  tlie 
extensor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh;  ihe  rectus  may  assist  in  the  flexion 
of  the  lower  limb.  The  fascial  ten&or,  besides  the  action  indicated  by 
the  name,  may  assist  in  the  rotation  inwardly  of  the  lower  limb.  The 
sartoritis  may  assist  in  tbe  latter  movcmentj  or  may  assist  in  the  flexion 
of  the  thigh  on  the  body  and  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  It  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  position  aseutned  by 
the  lailor  when  sitting  at  work,  whence  tbe  name. 

MUSCLES  ON   THE   INNEK  FUKE   PART  OF  THE  THIGH. 

The  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  occupied  by  three  adductors^  together 
with  the  pectineus  and  gracilis  muscles.  They  form  the  basis  of  the 
triangular  space  which  is  traversed  by  the  femoral  blood-vessels. 

Tbe  gracilis^  lies  superficially  along  the  inner  side  of  tbe  thigh, 
and  is  a  long  ribbon-like  muscle,  which  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from 
the  pubis  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis 
and  the  descend mg  ramus.  Descending,  it  tapers  below  and  ends  in  a 
nan'ow  tendon,  which  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  turns  for- 
waitl,  and  expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  tibia  near  its  tubercle  and 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius.  Covered  by  the 
femoral  fascia,  the  muscle  rests  against  the  short  and  great  adductors. 
Its  tendon  crosses  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  with  a 
synovial  bui^a  interposed. 

The  femoral  flexor,  or  ilio- psoas  muscle,^  in  greater  ymrt,  is 
situated  within  the  abdomen,  and  consists  of  two  portions,  usually  de- 
flcnbed  as  the  psoas  and  iliac  musclesj  the  former  occupying  the  side 
of  the  bin,  the  latter  the  iliac  fossa  of  the  hip,  uniting  and  emerging 
from  beneath  the  femoral  arch  to  be  inserted  into  the  femur. 

The  psoas  muscle^  is  tbe  hirgo  fusiform  belly  situated  at  the  side 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra^  from  which  it  arises  by  five  slips  attached  to 
the  contiguous  prominent  bordei-s  of  the  centm  and  intervertebral 
disks  and  to  intervening  thin  tendinous  arches,  w^hich  span  tbe  con- 
strictions of  the  centra  and  give  passage  to  the  lumbar  x^essels  and 
communicating  branches  of  the  sympathetic  with  tbe  lumbar  nerves. 
Tbe  first  attachment  starts  from  tbe  contiguous  borders  of  the  last 
thoracic  and  tirst  lumbar  %'ertebne ;  the  last  attachment  from  the  cor- 
respouding  borders  of  the  lower  two  lumbar  vertebra?.  The  muscle 
descends,  ei'osses  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  converges  to  a  tendon, 

*  M,  t^mcilU;  m.  rectus  intemus ;  in.  sut^pubio^pretibialh 
»  M,  Uio-paoas;  m.  flexor  femons. 

*  M,  ^im&  m&gnus  or  major ;  m.  lumb&rU  or  m,  i  interaiis. 

21 
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which  commences  within  the  fleshy  belly  and  appears  at  its  outer  side, 
where  it  receives  the  fascicles  of  the  iliac  muscle,  then  emerges  beneath 
the  femoral  arch,  and  proceeds  to  be  inserted  into  the  small  trochanter 
of  the  femur. 

The  iliac  muscle  ^  is  fan-shaped,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  inner 
margin  of  the  iliac  crest  with  the  adjacent  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
of  the  iliac  fossa  reaching  to  the  anterior  iliac  spines,  and  by  a  few 
fascicles  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  contiguous  portion  of  the 
ala  of  the  sacrum.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  converge,  for  the 
most  part  to  terminate  with  the  psoas  tendon  of  insertion  into  the 
small  trochanter,  some  of  the  outermost  fascicles  descending  to  be 
inserted  into  the  oblique  line  extending  from  the  latter  to  the  linea 
aspera. 

The  psoas  commences  under  the  external  arcuate  ligament  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  rests  against  the  lumbar  vertebrsB,  the  quadrate  lum-. 
bar  muscle,  the  inner  portion  of  the  iliac  muscle,  and  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  The  iliac  muscle  rests  on  the  ilium,  the  origin  of  the  femoral 
rectus,  and  the  hip-joint,  from  the  capsule  of  which  it  usually  derives  a 
few  fibres.  The  common  tendon  passes  along  the  groove  between  the 
anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  and  the  ilio-pubic  eminence ;  and  between  it 
and  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  is  a  large  s^Tiovial  bursa,  which  some- 
times communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  external  iliac 
vessels  rest  against  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  along  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  but  lie  in  front  of  the  muscle  as  they  become  the  femoral  vessels. 
The  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves  is  embedded  in  the  psoas,  and  its  branches 
emerge  at  different  points  of  the  muscle ;  the  ilio-inguinal  and  external 
cutaneous  nerves  cross  over  the  iliac,  and  the  crural  nerve  descends 
in  a  groove  between  the  latter  and  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  the  flexor  of  the  hip-joint,  or  it  bends  the 
lower  limb  on  the  body  or  the  body  on  the  thigh.  It  also  rotates  the 
limb  outwardly,  and  thus  widens  the  basis  of  support  of  the  body, 
which  it  further  contributes  to  maintain  in  the  erect  position.  The 
psoas  is  supplied  by  small  branches  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  the  iliac 
muscle  by  branches  of  the  crural  nerve. 

More  frequently  than  otherwise,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body, 
there  exists  a  muscle,  named  the  small  psoas.'  It  commonly  arises 
from  the  contiguous  prominent  margins  of  the  centra  of  the  last  tho- 
racic and  first  lumbar  vertebne  and  intervening  disk,  proceeds  out- 
wardly, and  after  a  short  distance  terminates  in  a  long,  flat  tendon, 
which  descends  in  fVont  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  which  it  is  fixed,  expanding  in  the  corresponding 
attachment  of  the  ilio-psoas  fascia. 

The  pectineus  muscle,'  flat  and  quadrate,  is  situated  at  the  upper 

*  M.  iliacus,  or  m.  i.  internus.  *  M   psoas  parvus  or  minor. 

"  M.  pectineus  or  pectinalis. 
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inner  part  of  the  tbigh.  It  arisos  from  the  pubis  attached  to  the  liue 
extending  from  the  pubie  spine  to  the  ilio-pubie  eminence,  and  descends 
outward  and  backward  to  be  inserted  tendinously  into  the  femur  be- 
hind the  Bmall  trochanter  and  into  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  line 
directed  to  the  linea  aspera.  It  is  phiccd  between  the  psoas  outwardly 
and  the  long  adductor  inwardly,  ami  rests  on  the  external  obturator 
and  small  adductor  muscles.  Jn  front  it  is  covered  with  the  femoral 
fascia,  and  has  the  femoral  vessels  lying  upon  it. 

The  long  adductor,'  a  fiat,  triangular  muscle,  lies  in  the  same 
plane  to  the  inner  side  of  the  former.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the 
front  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  near  the  angle,  descends  backward  and 
outward,  expanding  in  its  course,  and  is  inserted  by  a  wide,  thin  tendon 
into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera,  where  it  iB  united  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  internal  vastus  and  the  insertion  of  the 
great  adductor  It  rests  behind  against  the  small  and  great  adductoi^Sj 
and  is  covered  in  front  by  the  femoral  tiiseia,  the  sartorius,  and  the 
gracilis.  The  femoral  vessels  rest  upon  it,  and  the  femoral  profunda 
vessels  pass  behind  it> 

The  short  adductor/  concealed  by  the  pectineus  and  long  adductor, 
arises  partial iy  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  front  of  the  body  and 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  beneath  the  former,  descends  oblifpicly 
backward  and  outward,  and  is  inserted  by  a  wide,  tlun  tendon  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera  immediately  behind  the  attachraont 
ot^  the  |)ectineus  above  and  the  long  adductor  below.  It  rests  on  the 
external  obturator  and  great  adductor  muscles,  and  has  the  femoral 
profunda  vessels  crossing  it  in  front. 

The  great  adductor  *  is  a  large,  triangular  muscle  forming  a  par- 
tiiion  between  the  other  muscles  mi  the  front  and  back  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  partially  tendinous  and  tieshy  from  the  descending  ramus  of 
the  pubis  beneath  the  former  muscle,  and  from  the  ramus  and  outer 
and  lower  fore  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  From  this  origin 
the  coarse,  fleshy  fascicles  diverge  outward  and  downward,  suecessively 
increasing  in  length  ;  the  upper,  shortest,  passing  almost  horizontally 
outward,  the  lowest,  longest,  descending  almost  vertically,  and  they 
terminate  in  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  the  great  part 
of  the  length  of  the  femur,  commencing  within  the  insertion  of  the 
great  glutea!,  and  below  that  of  the  quadrate  temoral  muscle  extending 
along  the  linea  aspera  and  the  supracondylar  ridge  to  the  inner  epi- 
eondyle.  The  longest  lascicles  from  the  ischial  tuberosity  form  the 
inner  limit  of  the  muscle,  and  terminate  in  a  thickened,  tendon  like 
border  to  the  aponeurosis  of  insertion,  descending  to  be  "^xed  to  the 
inner  epicondyle  of  the  femur.    The  aponeurosis  along  the  course  of 

'  M.  adductor  longua;  caput  lont^nm  tricipitis. 

^  M.  udductor  brovia;  caput  brt!ve  tricipitis. 

*  M.  adductor  magnua  j  eapul  magDum  tricipitie. 
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its  attachment  to  the  linea  aspera  is  interrupted  by  three  or  four  aper- 
tures, with  arching  fibres  springing  from  the  bone,  for  the  passage  of 
the  perforating  vessels.  Another  and  larger  aperture  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  aponeurosis  is  the  inferior  extremity  of  a  passage,  called 
Hunter's  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the  femoral  vessels  between  the 
fore  and  back  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  great  adductor  is  in  contact  behind  with  the  great  gluteal  and 
the  flexor  muscles,  internally  with  the  gracilis,  and  in  front  with  the 
short  and  long  adductors  and  the  internal  vastus.  The  femoral  pro- 
funda vessels  descend  in  front  of  its  insertion  into  the  linea  aspera, 
and  the  sciatic  nerve  descends  behind  the  muscle. 

Hunter's  canal  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  beneath 
the  sartorius  muscle.  It  is  several  inches  in  length,  and  descends  with 
a  slight  inclination  backward  and  outward  close  to  the  femur.  Its 
posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  great  adductor  in- 
serted into  the  linea  aspera,  its  outer  wall  by  the  connection  of  the 
internal  vastus  with  the  latter,  and  its  anterior  wall  by  an  aponeurosis 
of  transverse  fibres  springing  from  the  internal  vastus  and  extended 
inwardly  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  aponeuroses  of  the  long 
and  great  adductors. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  group  above  described  are  supplied  by  the 
obturator  nerve.  The  pectineus  also  receives  a  branch  from  the  crural 
nerve,  while  that  from  the  former  is  inconstant.  The  great  adductor 
also  receives  a  branch  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  All  the  muscles 
are  adductors,  but  assist  in  other  actions :  thus,  the  pectineus  and  long 
and  short  adductors  assist  in  flexion  of  the  thigh,  the  inner  portion  of 
the  great  adductor  assists  in  its  extension,  and  the  gracilis  assists  in 
flexion  of  the  leg. 

MUSCLES   OF  THE   BUTTOCK. 

The  thick,  rounded  prominence  of  the  buttock  is  composed  of  the 
three  gluteal  muscles.  Covered  by  them  are  the  rotators  of  the  thigh, 
consisting  of  the  internal  obturator  and  pyriform  muscles  arising  from 
within  the  pelvis,  and  the  external  obturator,  geminus,  and  quadrate 
femoral  muscles  arising  from  its  exterior. 

The  great  gluteal  muscle/  the  most  superficial  and  the  largest 
of  those  of  the  buttock,  is  a  thick,  quadrate,  and  coarsely-fasciculated 
mass.  It  arises  partly  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  a  small  surface  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  superior  curved  line  below,  from  the  side  behind  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  coccyx,  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament,  and  from  the  lumbar  fascia  investing  the  dorsal  extensor  in 
the  interval  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  From  this  origin  the  fascicles 
proceed  obliquely  outward  and  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  thick 

^  M.  gluteus  magnuB  or  maximus. 
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aponeurosis,  the  upper  part  of  which  passes  over  the  great  trochanter 
and  merges  in  the  femoi-al  fascia  at  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  while 
the  lower  portion  converges  to  be  inserted  into  the  rouii^hened  line 
behind  the  femur,  extending  from  the  ba8e  of  the  great  troe banter 
to  the  linea  aspera.  The  muscle,  in  great  part,  rests  on  the  middle 
gluteal,  and  it«  lower  portion  forming  the  fold  of  the  buttock  covers 
the  small  i*otatoi*s,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  the  origin  of  the  femoral 
flexors,  and  the  great  trochanter.  It  also  covers  the  sciatic,  pudic,  and 
gluteal  vessels  and  nen'es  as  theao  emerge  from  the  pelvis.  B^'tween 
the  fascial  termination  and  the  great  trochanter  a  large  multiloeular 
sjTiovial  bun^a  is  interposed,  or  sometimes  seveml  smaller  ones,  and 
another  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  external 
vastus  inusele. 

The  middle  gluteal  muscle,^ 
broad,  thick,  and  fan^shaped,  w 
partly  f^ittmted  beneath  the  furmerj 
but  in  greater  part  in  advance,  and 
covered  by  a  thick  portion  of  the 
femoral  fascia.  It  arises  fn>m  the 
outer  margin  of  the  iliac  crest  and 
from  the  sickle-shaped  surface  be- 
low and  between  the  superior  and 
middle  curved  lines,  and  from  the 
investing  fascia  in  front.  The 
fleshy  fascicles  in  descending  ter- 
minate in  a  strong,  flattened  ten* 
don,  which  is  inserted  into  an  ob- 
lique impression  along  the  outer 
back  border  of  the  great  trochan- 
ter. A  small  synovial  bursa  inter- 
venes between  the  tendon  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter.  The  mus- 
cle covers  the  small  gluteal,  and  at 
its  anterior  border  is  usually  more 
or  leaa  united  with  it,  and  in  this 
position  18  overlapped  hy  the  fas- 
cial tensor.  The  posterior  border 
ig  in  contact  with  the   pyriform 

muscle.     The  deep  branches  of  the  gluteal  vessels  and  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  run  benealb  it. 

The  small  gluteal  muscle'  is  fan-shaped  and  situated  beneath  the 
preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  lie t ween  the 
middle  and  inferior  curved  lines,  including  the  upper  bonier  of  the 


MrscLEs  o¥  THE  BUTTOCK,  1,  UJum ;  2.  fia- 
erum;  3,  poeterior  sacro41Iap  n^mnit:  4.  tu- 
berosiry  of  thp  Ischium ;  5,  preat  Microbe Ji alio 
Ugament;  H,  ^maU  sacro-fdiLtlc  liffftraent;  7, 
great  trochuntcr;  8.  smaU  ^InlecLl  muscle;  9, 
|»yri form  muscle:  10,  12,  gemitiua  muscle,  In 
clodln^  between  Ite  two  bellies  the  lermloatlon 
11,  of  the  Internal  oblumtor  mujtcle  ;  13,  quad 
rnU*  femoral  muscle ;  14,  upper  part  of  the  great 
addjuciUjir;  15^  external  vii£tu§  mu£cle ;  16.  fem- 
oral  biceps;  17,  g^racilXji;  18^  semiteDdinoeuii 
muscle. 


*  M,  gluteus  medius. 


'  M.  gluteus  miaimus  or  tertius. 
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groat  sciatic  foramcD)  whence  it  converges  and  descends  to  terminate  in 
a  superficial  aponeurosis  narrowing  to  a  strong  tendon,  which  is  in- 
serted into  an  impression  at  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. The  muscle  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  hip-joint,  from  the  capsule  of  which  its  tendon  receives  a 
strong  fibrous  offset.  The  deep  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal 
nerve  cross  its  surface. 

The  pyriform  muscle^  is  situated  partly  within  the  back  of  the 
pelvis  and  partly  without  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  Flat  and  trian- 
gular, it  arises  in  front  of  the  sacrum  from  the  intermediate  three  seg- 
ments outside  the  position  of  the  sacral  foramina,  slightly  from  the 
iliac  margin  of  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  and  the  front  surface  of  the 
great  saero-sciatic  ligament.  Converging  and  passing  outward  through 
the  great  sciatic  foramen,  it  ends  in  a  rounded  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  more  or  less  conjoined 
with  the  adjacent  tendons  of  the  internal  obturator  and  geminus 
muscles.  Within  the  pelvis  the  muscle  looks  towards  the  rectum, 
with  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and  the  internal  iliac  vessels  lying 
against  it.  Outside  the  pelvis  it  lies  on  the  ilium  and  over  the  hip- 
joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  small  gluteal, 
and  is  here  covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  At  the  upper  border 
of  the  muscle  the  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve  emerge 
from  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  lower  border  the  sciatic  and  internal  pudic 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  internal  obturator  muscle'  is  mainly  situated  within  the 
pelvis  at  the  front  and  side,  and  partly  outside  behind  the  hip-joint. 
It  arises  within  the  pelvis,  in  front  and  above  the  obturator  foramen, 
from  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the 
pubis,  behind  the  foramen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plane  of  the 
ischium  and  adjacent  surface  of  the  ilium  extending  to  the  great 
sciatic  foramen,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  mem- 
brane except  its  lower  portion.  The  fleshy  fascicles  converge  down- 
ward and  backward,  and  the  muscle  emerges  from  the  pelvis  through 
the  small  sciatic  foramen,  and  ends  in  a  narrow,  flat  tendon,  which  is 
joined  by  the  geminus  muscle,  and  with  it  is  inserted  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  tendon  com- 
mences within  the  muscle  in  four  or  five  slips  uniting  in  a  folded  apo- 
neurosis, which  plays  on  the  groove  at  the  fore  part  of  the  small  sci- 
atic foramen.  The  groove  is  invested  with  fibro-cartilage  and  furnished 
with  a  synovial  bursa,  which  is  reflected  on  the  folded  aponeurosis. 
Within  the  pelvis  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  obturator  portion  of 
the  pelvic  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  anal  elevator,  and  its 
lower  part  is  crossed  by  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.     Outside  the 

*  M.  pyriformis  or  pyramidalis  ;  m.  iliacus  externus. 
'  M.  obturator  interims. 
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pelvis  its  tendon  Hes  on  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  usually 
with  a  apiovial  bui-Ba  interpoised  ;  is  crossed  by  the  sciatic  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  is  covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscle. 

The  geminus  muscle  *  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint, 
<3ml>racing  the  terminal  portion  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  small  fleshy  bellies  conjoined  by  an  aponeurosis 
under  the  tendon  of  the  latter,  and  inserted  conjointly  with  it  into  the 
great  tri>chantcr.  The  upper  belly,'  placed  above  the  intei^nal  obtu- 
rator, arises  from  the  buck  ol'  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  proceeds 
outward  to  blend  with  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  tendon  and  be 
inserted  with  it.  The  lower  belly,*  larger  than  the  former  and  placed 
below  the  obturator,  arises  from  the  upper  back  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  and  in  the  8ame  manner  proceeds  outwardly  to  join  the 
lower  part  of  the  obturator  tendon  and  bo  inserted  with  it.  The  two 
bellies  may  be  separated,  and  sometimes  the  upper  one  is  very  small  or 
is  absent. 

The  geminus  muscle  is  placed  between  the  pyriform  above  and 
the  femoral  quadrate  mu»cle  below,  in  contact  in  front  with  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  crossed  behind  by  the  same  vessels 
and  nerves  as  the  internal  obturator,  where  it  is  also  covered  by  the 
great  gluteal  muscle. 

The  external  obturator  muscle*  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  pelvis  extending  outward  behind  the  hip-joint,  and  is  concealed 
in  front  by  the  heads  of  the  muscles  at  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of"  the  conjoined  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  pubis,  from  the  body  of  the  latter  contiguous  to  the  obturator 
fommen,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  obtu- 
rator membrane.  The  fleshy  fascicles  converge  and  proceed  outward 
between  the  acetabulum  and  lulJUrosity  of  the  ischium,  and  terminate 
in  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  hipjoint  and  the  neck  of  the 
femur  to  be  inserted  into  the  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter. 
The  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  ilio-psoas,  peetineus,  and  great  ad- 
ductor muscles,  and  approaching  its  insertion  is  covered  behind  by  the 
fenm nil  rpmdrate  musele. 

The  femoral  quadrate  muscle*  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
hip-juint,  covered  Ity  the  lower  border  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  It 
arises  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
proceeds  horizontally  outward  to  be  inserted  into  a  line  of  the  femur 
descending  n  sh(jrt  distance  from  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge. 
It  is  phiced  imme<iiately  below  the  geminus  muscle,  antl  its  lower 
border  reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  great  adductor.     In  front  of 

1  M.  gcmini  or  gemelli ;  m»  marsupialis;  ru.  Uchnvspini-trochanterius  j  gemi- 
nous  muscle. 

'  M.  geminiiB  or  gemellus  superior.  "  M.  geminus  or  gemellus  inferior. 

•  M.  obturator  ex  tern  us  ;  external  obturator  muBcle. 
'  M.  quadrutUiB  femoris. 
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it  is  the  tendon  of  the  external  obturator,  the  small  trochanter,  and 
the  hip-joint,  and  behind,  it  is  crossed  by  the  sciatic  nerves  and  vessels. 

The  great  gluteal  muacle  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve ; 
the  middle  and  small  gluteal,  and  fascial  tensor  muscles  by  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve.  The  pyriform,  internal  obturator,  geminus,  and  quad- 
rate femoral  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus ; 
and  the  external  obturator  muscle  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  great  gluteal  muscle  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  quadrupeds,  and  is  related  with  the  erect  con- 
dition of  the  body.  It  is  the  principal  extensor  of  the  hip,  and  by  its 
agency  the  lower  limb  is  brought  into  the  line  of  the  body.  Its  most 
powerful  action  is  to  extend  the  trunk  when  this  is  bent  forward ;  but 
in  the  erect  condition  the  body  maintains  its  position  chiefly  through 
tension  of  the  ligaments,  while  it  is  balanced  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
slightly  behind  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  hip- 
joint.  The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  may  assist  in  abduction  of  the 
thigh,  while  the  lower  part  acts  as  an  adductor  and  as  a  rotator  out- 
wardly. Through  the  connection  of  the  muscle  with  the  thickest  por- 
tion of  the  femoral  fascia  extended  to  the  tibia,  it  also  serves  to  steady 
the  knee  in  standing.  The  middle  and  small  gluteal  muscles  are  power- 
ful abductors  of  the  thigh  aided  by  the  fascial  tensor,  and  together  they 
rotate  the  limb  inwardly.  They  come  especially  into  action  in  walking, 
in  the  support  of  the  body  on  one  limb,  and  in  the  rotation  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  two  limbs  alternately.  The  fascial  tensor,  from  its  mode 
of  termination  in  the  thickest  portion  of  the  femoral  fascia  extended 
to  the  tibia,  aids  the  great  gluteal  in  steadying  the  knee  when  stand- 
ing. The  pyriform,  internal  obturator  and  geminus,  external  obtu- 
rator, and  quadrate  femoral  muscles  are  all  rotators  of  the  lower  limb 
outward,  in  which  they  may  be  assisted  by  the  lower  portion  of  the 
small  gluteal  muscle.  They  also  act  together  as  abductors  of  the  thigh ; 
but  the  latter  two  may  aid  in  adduction  and  the  last  one  in  flexion. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE   BACK   OF  THE  THIGH. 

The  fleshy  mass  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  is  composed  of  three 
flexors  of  the  log, —  the  femoral  biceps,  semitendinosus,  and  semi- 
membranosus muscles. 

The  femoral  biceps^  is  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  fleshy 
mass  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  consists  of  two  portions  or  heads. 
The  long  head'  is  fusiform,  and  arises  by  a  strong  tendon  in  common 
with  the  semitendinosus  from  the  lower  impression  behind  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  whence  its  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  terminate  in  an 
aponeurosis  at  the  lower  back  part  of  the  muscle.  The  short  head,' 
lying  beneath  the  lower  part  of  the   former,  is  lozenge-shaped,  and 

*  M.  biceps  flexor  cruris ;  m.  flexorcruris  externus  or  fibularis;  m.  biceps  femoris. 
"  Caput  loDgum  bicipitis.  •  C.  brevi  bicipitis. 
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Fig.  161. 


arises  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  linea  aspem  and  orreiiter  jiart 
of  the  outer  supracoiidyhir  ridge  and  adjacent  iiitormiwcular  si^ptuiii, 
whence  the  fasdcles  descend  olVliquely  outward  and  terminate  in  the 
posterior  aponeuroBis.  This  narixjws  into  a  Htrong  tendoiij  which  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  ilividing  into 
two  portions^  which  embrace  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee* 
joint,  giving  an  offset  forward  to  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  a 
thinner  expansion  downward  to  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  leg* 

The  upper  part  of  the  biceps  is 
covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscle, 
but  elsewhere  is  subcutaneous.  It 
rests  against  the  eerai membra uoj^us, 
great  adductor,  an*]  external  vastus, 
and  covers  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
Its  inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the 
semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus, 
and  its  lower  extremity  forms  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  popliteal  spaee. 
A  bursa  is  commonly  interposed  be- 
tween its  tendon  and  the  external  iat- 
enil  ligament  of  the  knee,  and  some- 
times another  between  the  origin  of 
the  long  head  and  that  of  the  semi- 
membranosus. 

The  semitendinosus  *  is  situated 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  former,  and 
arisea  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and 
from  the  tendon  common  to  it  and  the 
biceps  for  about  three  inches,  whence 
its  t^usitbrm  belly  descends  and  grad- 
ually diverges  irom  the  biceps,  and 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  termi- 
nates in  a  long,  narrow  tendon.  This 
proceeds  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
j>opliteal  space,  resting  on  the  semi- 
membranosus, to  the  knee,  where  it 
turns  forward  around  the  inner  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia  and  expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  latter  near  its 
tubercle,  below  the  insertion  of  the  gracilis  and  beneath  that  of  the  sar- 
tori  us,  giving  an  expansion  downward  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg.  A 
83'novial  bursa  is  interposed  between  the  three  tendons  just  indicated 
and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.     The  belly  of  the 

1  M.  semiteudjiiosua  J  m.  iachio-pretibialia. 
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BrrrocK  akd  thigh,  l,  middle  Rflutenl 
muscle;  2,  ^reat  gluteal  TDUK;le;  3,  exter- 
nal vastus,  covered  by  Ihe  fijmoml  fkscift; 
4,  long  head  Df  Uie  frmoml  blcepi;  fi, 
its  fiborC  head ;  6,  Bemlleiiillno<^Uj),  ejid  7| 
semlmembraiirj^tLs  n.ius€leii;  8.   grraeJlliB; 

9,  Inner  border  of  the  great  adtluetor; 

10,  lower  extnmity  of  the  sartnrius;  11, 
poplHeal  fipace :  12,  gaatnicneitiJus. 
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ina*ic1e  is  eommonlj  crossed  aboat  its  middle  by  ft  thin  tendinous 
intersection. 

The  mo.scle  h  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  great  gluteal,  ftnd  else- 
where if^  subcutaneous.  By  its  deep  surface  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
semimembranosus,  great  adductor,  and  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscles. 

The  semimembranosus'  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  pre- 
ceding muscles,  between  them  and  the  great  adductor.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  impression  behind  the  ischial  tuberosity  by  a  strong  tendon, 
which  is  grooved  behind  to  accommodate  the  common  tendon  of  the 
adjacent  flexors.  The  tendon  descends  and  expands  in  an  aponeurosis, 
from  which  the  fleshy  fascicles  of  the  muscle  proceed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  inward  and  terminate  in  another  aponeurosis,  which  faces 
the  muscle  inwardly,  and  narrows  into  a  stout  tendon  descending  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  From  the  tendon  of  insertion  proceed  three 
considerable  offsets,  of  which  one  extends  to  the  groove  of  the  tibia 
beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint;  the  second 
reinforces  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  latter,  and  is  directed  upward 
and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur;  and 
the  third  descends  and  expands  as  the  popliteal  fascia. 

The  semimembranosus  rests  against  the  great  adductor,  with  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  descending  behind  along  its  outer  border.  Its  upper 
part  is  covered  by  the  conjoined  biceps  and  semitendinosus,  the  latter 
of  which  lies  on  it  its  whole  length ;  and  below  it  is  partially  subcu- 
taneouH.  Between  its  tendon  of  insertion  and  the  inner  head  of  the 
gaHtrocmemius  is  a  large  synovial  bursa,  which  commonly  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint.  Another  bursa  intervenes  between 
the  tendon  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  femoral  biceps,  semimembranosus,  and  semitendinosus  are  sup- 
plied }>y  branches  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  They  are  flexors  of  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  when  the  lower  limbs  are  fixed  in  position 
they  are  extensors  of  the  trunk  and  sustain  the  pelvis  on  the  thighs. 
When  the  knee  is  bent,  the  biceps  slightly  rotates  the  leg  outward;  the 
other  muscles  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  flexors  of  the  thigh  are  also  called  the  hamstring  muscles ;  the 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  biceps  being  the  outer  hamstring,  while 
those  of  the  semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus,  together  with  those 
of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  are  called  the  inner  hamstrings. 

FASCIA  OF  THE  LEG  AND  FOOT. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  or  the  crural  fascia,'  is  an  aponeu- 
rotic membrane  investing  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  to  which  it  is  loosely 
attached,  except  where  some  of  them  have  partial  origin  from  its  inner 

^  M.  semimembranosus ;  m.  ischio-popliti-tibialis.  '  F.  cruralis. 
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surface.  It  is  tighlly  atttt<.*he(l  ta  nil  the  eubeiitaneous  prominences 
and  bordern  of  the  bt>nt*8,  as  the  heiids  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  mal- 
leoli, and  the  front  and  inner  border's  of  the  shai't  of  the  tibia^  where 
it  m  crmtinoou^  with  the  perioBteum.  At  the  knee  it  is  continuous 
with  the  femoral  fascia^  and  m  reintbrced  on  the  inner  side  by  expan- 
sions fmm  the  tendons  of  the  sartoriun,  gracilis,  and  semitendiiiosus 
muscles,  and  on  the  outer  side  by  an  expansion  f^m  the  tendon  of  the 
femoml  biceps  muscle.  It  hecomcs  Ktmnger  approaehiDg  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  fascia  of  the  foot* 
The  fascia  is  thickest  and  most  aponeurotic  in  appearance  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  leg^  where  it  invests  the  anterior  tibialis  and  long  digital 
extensor  muscles^  to  several  of  which  it  gives  partial  origin  above  by 
it«  inner  surface.  It  is  thinnest  behind,  where  it  invests  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  and  crosses  the  popliteal  space.  In  the  latter  position  it  is 
Btrengthencd  by  transverse  fibres  binding  the  two  sides  together,  and  i» 
perforated  by  the  external  saphenous  vein  as  it  passes  forward  to  join 
the  popliteal  vein.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  it  is  of  intermediate 
thicknes.s,  and  invests  the  peroneal  muscles,  to  ivhieb  it  gives  partial 
origin.  In  this  position ^  also,  it  is  connected  by  strong  intermuscular 
septa  with  the  fibula,  of  which  one  septum  separates  the  peroneal 
muscles  fVoni  those  of  the  front,  and  the  other  from  those  of  the  back 
of  the  leg.  Besides  other  septa  extending  from  the  inner  enrfuce  of 
the  fascia  between  the  museles^  a  broad  one,  extended  between  the  bones 
at  the  back  of  the  leg,  separates  the  posterior  tibialis  and  long  digital 
and  halineal  flexor  muscles  from  those  of  the  calf 

In  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  ankle-juint  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg 
and  t^ool  are  reinforced  by  bands  of  fibres  forming  the  annular  ligaments. 

The  deep  fascia  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  or  the  dorsal  fascia/ 
is  a  thin  mertibrHne  extending  from  the  crural  ta.scia  over  the  extensor 
tendons  to  the  toes.  Thin  lamina?  of  the  same  extend  between  the  latter 
tendons  and  the  short  digital  extensor,  and  also  henealh  this  mnsclo. 

The  plantar  fascia/  or  deep  fascia  of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
consists  of  three  portions,  which  tinite  in  intermuscular  septa  pene- 
trating the  sole  between  the  median  muscles  of  the  latter  and  those 
of  the  great  toe  at  the  inner  part  and  those  of  the  little  too  at  the  outer 
part  of  the  foot.  The  inner  portion '  of  the  plantar  fascia,  thinner  and 
of  looser  texture  than  the  other  portions,  invests  the  muscles  of  the 
great  toe,  and  is  connected  with  the  bones  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
fool,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  dor"sal  fascia  and  internal  annular 
ligament.  The  outer  portion  *  of  the  fascia  invests  the  muscles  of  the 
little  toe,  and  is  connected  with  the  bones  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
f(K*t,  %vbere  it  is  also  continuous  with  the  doi*sal  fascia.  It  is  tor  the 
most  part  thin,  but  forms  a  thick,  aponeurotic  band,  extending  between 

^  ApnneiTmsis  doPFalis  pedia.  '  Apnneurr)*i?T  pltrntiiHs. 

■  A.  plimtrti'i'4  interna.  *  A*  plantiiria  externa. 
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the  outer  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  the  prominent  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  giving  partial  origin  to  the  minimal  abductor.  The 
middle  portion  *  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  a  strong,  dense,  white,  fan- 
shaped  aponeurosis,  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal  radiating  fibrous 
bundles  starting  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  ex- 
panding at  the  fore  part  of  the  metatarsus,  where  it  divides  into  five 
processes.  Each  of  these  divides  into  two  slips,  between  which  the 
flexor  tendons  proceed  to  the  toes ;  and  the  slips  are  fixed  to  each  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  trans- 
verse metatarsal  ligament.  The  processes  of  the  fascia  are  intersected 
by  numerous  transverse  fibres,  which  serve  to  strengthen  their  con- 
nection and  give  them  attachment  to  the  adjacent  skin.  Between  the 
processes  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  tendons  of  the  lum- 
brical  and  interosseous  muscles  pass.  On  each  side,  the  median  plantar 
fascia  joins  the  lateral  portions  in  the  formation  of  the  intermuscular 
septa,  which  give  partial  origin  to  the  contiguous  muscles.  With  these 
septa  are  connected  thinner  ones,  which  extend  horizontally  between 
the  muscles.  The  upper  surface  of  the  median  plantar  fascia  gives 
partial  origin  behind  to  the  short  digital  flexor. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament,'  situated  in  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  is  a  thickened  portion  of  the  crural 
fascia  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  foot.  Attached  exter- 
nally to  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  calcaneum,  it  is  directed  inwardly 
and  divides  into  two  variable,  divergent  bands,  of  which  the  upper, 
thicker,  and  more  constant  proceeds  to  be  attached  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  internal  malleolus,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  tarsus,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  plantar  fascia.  The  outer 
extremity  of  the  ligament  forms  a  passage  for  the  tendons  of  the  long 
digital  extensor  and  anterior  peroneal  muscles,  provided  with  a  sjtio- 
vial  sheath.  The  inner  bands  of  the  ligament  form  two  separate  pas- 
sages for  the  tendons  of  the  hallucal  extensor  and  anterior  tibialis, 
each  provided  with  a  synovial  sheath.  The  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  descend  beneath  the  ligament  between  the  position  of  the  long 
digital  extensor  tendons  and  that  of  the  hallucal  extensor. 

Above  the  anterior  annular  ligament  a  variably  broad  and  strong 
band  •  of  the  crural  fascia  extends  obliquely  downward  from  the  fibula 
to  the  tibia,  and  serves  to  confine  the  tendons  before  they  turn  forward 
to  the  foot. 

The  internal  annular  ligament*  extends  from  the  internal  mal- 
leolus downward  and  backward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  calcaneum  and 
astragalus,  and  in  its  course  bridges  over  several  bony  grooves  and 
converts  them  into  canals,  through  which  the  flexor  tendons  proceed 

*  Aponeurosis  plantaris  media. 

'  Ligamentum  annulare  anterius  ;  I.  cruciatum. 

"  L.  transversum.  *  L.  annulare  internum  :  1.  laciniatum  int. 
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to  the  sole  of  the  foot  Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  eriiral  fascia, 
eepeciallj  with  the  intermuscular  f^eptum  sepanititig  the  deeper  mus^ 
eles  from  those  of  the  calf.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  plantar 
fascia,  and  givcB  partial  origin  to  the  hallueal  abductc»r.  Of  two 
canidw  formed  by  it  behind  the  internal  rnalleolns,  each  provided  with 
a  synovial  ?iheath,  one  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the  posterior 
tibialis,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  long  digital  flexor.  Then  Buceeeds 
a  space  occupied  by  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  nod  nerve ;  and  then 
another  canal,  provided  with  a  synovial  sheatli,  for  the  pastjage  of  the 
tendon  of  the  long  hallueal  flexor.  This  canal  is  formed  by  the  an- 
nular  ligament  bridging  over  successive  and  continuous  grooves  of  the 
tibia,  astragaluHj  and  calcaneum. 

The  external  annular  ligament/  of  less  strength  than  the  pre- 
ceding^  extends  from  the  end  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  calcaneum,  and  contines  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short 
peroneal  musicles,  both  in  the  same  canal,  which  ia  provided  with  a 
ti^'novial  sheath. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  mi^ER  FOKE  PART  OF  THE  LEG  AND  BACK 

OF  THE  FOOT, 

The  fore  part  of  the  leg  is  occupied  in  the  interval  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  with  four  muscles,  from  which  tendons  proceed  to  the  hack  of 
the  foot  and  toes.  The  muscles  are  the  anterior  tibialiSj  long  digital 
extensor,  anterior  peroneal,  and  hallueal  extensor.  The  short  digital 
extensor  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

The  anterior  tibialis  *  is  subcutaneous,  and  rests  on  the  tibia.  It  is 
a  fusiform  muscle,  and  arises  beneath  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
fiH>m  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  for  two-thirds  its  length,  from 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  from  the  investing 
fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  outwardly  and 
the  long  digital  extensor.  The  fascicles  descend  and  terminate  in  a 
tendon,  which  appears  in  front  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  passes  through  the  inner  canal  of  the  annular  ligament  in  front 
of  the  tibia,  and  proceeds  on  the  back  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  entoeuneiform  bone  and  the  contigu- 
ous portion  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  muscle  lies 
in  contact  outwardly  with  the  long  digital  and  hallueal  extensors, 
with  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  between  them.  Its  tendon 
pasi3ies  over  the  ankle-joint  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus. 

The  long  digital  extensor'  is  a  flat,  semipenniform  muscle^  which 
lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former  next  the  fibula.  It  is  also  subcuta- 
neous, and  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  head  of 
the  fibula  and  its  anterior  surface  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  lengthy 

^  L.  annulAra  ext^^mum  ;  l.liiciniatum  ext. 

'  M.  tibialis  nnticiiK;  anterior  tibial  muscle;  m,  hippicus. 

*  M.  exten«or  longus  diijilorura  pedis  ;  m*  ext.  digitoruin  communifl  longua. 
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the  outer  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  the  prominent  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  giving  partial  origin  to  the  minimal  abductor.  The 
middle  portion  ^  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  a  strong,  dense,  white,  fan- 
shaped  aponeurosis,  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal  radiating  fibrous 
bundles  starting  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  ex- 
panding at  the  fore  part  of  the  metatarsus,  where  it  divides  into  five 
processes.  Each  of  these  divides  into  two  slips,  between  which  the 
flexor  tendons  proceed  to  the  toes ;  and  the  slips  are  fixed  to  each  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  trans- 
verse metatarsal  ligament.  The  processes  of  the  fascia  are  intersected 
by  numerous  transverse  fibres,  which  serve  to  strengthen  their  con- 
nection and  give  them  attachment  to  the  adjacent  skin.  Between  the 
processes  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  tendons  of  the  lum- 
brical  and  interosseous  muscles  pass.  On  each  side,  the  median  plantar 
fascia  joins  the  lateral  portions  in  the  formation  of  the  intermuscular 
septa,  which  give  partial  origin  to  the  contiguous  muscles.  With  these 
septa  are  connected  thinner  ones,  which  extend  horizontally  between 
the  muscles.  The  upper  surface  of  the  median  plantar  fascia  gives 
partial  origin  behind  to  the  short  digital  flexor. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament,'  situated  in  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  is  a  thickened  portion  of  the  crural 
fascia  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  foot.  Attached  exter- 
nally to  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  calcaneum,  it  is  directed  inwardly 
and  divides  into  two  variable,  divergent  bands,  of  which  the  upper, 
thicker,  and  more  constant  proceeds  to  be  attached  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  internal  malleolus,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  tarsus,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  plantar  fascia.  The  outer 
extremity  of  the  ligament  forms  a  passage  for  the  tendons  of  the  long 
digital  extensor  and  anterior  peroneal  muscles,  provided  with  a  syno- 
vial sheath.  The  inner  bands  of  the  ligament  form  two  separate  pas- 
sages for  the  tendons  of  the  hallucal  extensor  and  anterior  tibialis, 
each  provided  with  a  synovial  sheath.  The  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  descend  beneath  the  ligament  between  the  position  of  the  long 
digital  extensor  tendons  and  that  of  the  hallucal  extensor. 

Above  the  anterior  annular  ligament  a  variably  broad  and  strong 
band '  of  the  crural  fascia  extends  obliquely  downward  from  the  fibula 
to  the  tibia,  and  serves  to  confine  the  tendons  before  they  turn  forward 
to  the  foot. 

The  internal  annular  ligament*  extends  from  the  internal  mal- 
leolus downward  and  backward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  calcaneum  and 
astragalus,  and  in  its  course  bridges  over  several  bony  grooves  and 
converts  them  into  canals,  through  which  the  fiexor  tendons  proceed 

>  Aponeurosis  plantaris  media. 

'  Ligamentum  annulare  anterius  ;  I.  cruciatum. 

•  L.  transversum.  *  L.  annulare  internum  ;  1.  laciniatum  int. 
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to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Above,  it  is  eontinuoua  with  the  crural  faseiai 
espeeiiiny  with  the  intermuscular  septum  separatiug  the  deeper  mus- 
cles fTOm  those  of  the  calf.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  plantar 
fascia,  and  gives  partial  origin  to  the  hallucal  abduetor.  Of  two 
canals  formed  by  it  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  each  provided  with 
a  synovial  sheath,  one  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the  posterior 
tibialis,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  long  digital  flexor.  Then  succeeds 
a  space  occupied  by  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve ;  and  then 
another  canal,  lu^ovided  with  a  synovial  sheath,  tor  the  passage  of  the 
tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor,  This  canal  is  formed  by  the  an- 
nular ligament  bridging  over  successive  and  continuous  grooves  of  the 
tibia,  astmgakis,  and  caleanenm. 

The  external  annular  ligament/  of  less  strength  than  the  pre- 
ceding, extends  from  the  end  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  calcaneum^  and  eontines  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short 
peroneal  muscles,  both  in  the  same  canal^  which  is  provided  with  a 
synovial  sheath. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  INNER  FORE  PART  OF  THE  LEG  AND  BACK 

OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  fore  part  of  the  leg  is  occupied  in  the  interval  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  with  four  muscles,  from  which  tendons  proceed  to  the  back  of 
the  toot  and  toes.  The  muscles  are  the  anterior  tibialis,  long  digital 
extensor,  anterior  peroneal,  and  hallucal  extonsor.  The  short  digital 
extensor  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

The  anterior  tibialis '  is  subcutaneous,  and  rests  on  the  tibia.  It  is 
a  fusiform  muscle,  and  arises  benealb  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  tor  two-thirds  its  length,  from 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  from  the  investing 
fascia,  and  from  the  iuterniuscular  septum  between  it  outwardly  and 
the  long  digital  extensor.  The  fascicles  descend  and  terminate  in  a 
tendon,  which  appears  in  front  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  passes  through  the  inner  canal  of  the  annular  ligament  in  fmnt 
of  the  tibia,  and  proceeds  on  the  back  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  entocuueitorm  bone  and  the  contigu- 
ous portion  of  the  base  of  the  firnt  metatai*sal  bone.  The  muscle  lies 
in  contact  outwardly  with  the  long  digital  and  hallucal  extensors, 
with  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  between  them.  Its  tendon 
passes  over  the  ankle-joint  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus. 

The  long  digital  extensor*  is  a  flat,  semipenniforra  muscle,  which 
lies  lo  the  outer  side  of  the  former  next  the  fibula.  It  is  also  subcuta- 
neous, and  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  head  of 
the  fibula  and  its  anterior  surface  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  length, 

^  L.  finnulara  externum  ;  L  luciniiitum  ext. 

*  M.  tibialis  flnlieus ;  anterior  liliial  miiscle;  m.  liippicus. 

'  M.  exteni!or  toDgus  digitorum  pedis ;  m.  ext.  digitorum  cammunifi  longus. 
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from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane  above,  fVom 
the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  anterior  tibialis  and  peroneal 
muscles,  and  from  the  investing  fascia.  Its  fascicles  descend  obliquely 
forward  and  terminate  in  three  tendons,  and  later,  by  the  division  of 

the  outer  one,  in  four,  which  pass  be- 
neath the  outer  part  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  to  the  back  of  the 
foot,  where  they  diverge  to  the  lesser 
toes,  on  which  they  terminate  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  the  fingers.  The  muscle  lies 
in  contact  outwardly  with  the  peroneal 
muscles.  Its  tendons  cross  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot 
spread  over  the  short  digital  extensor. 
The  anterior  peroneal  muscle^  is 
placed  below  the  former,  and  appears 
as  a  continuation  of  it,  arising  from 
the  remainder  of  the  shaft  of  the  fib- 
ula, the  contiguous  portion  of  the  in- 
terosseous membrane,  and  the  inter- 
muscular septum  outwardly  between 
it  and  the  short  peroneal  muscle.  Its 
fleshy  fascicles  continue  the  course  of 
those  of  the  preceding  muscle,  and 
terminate  at  its  fore  part  in  a  tendon 
which  descends  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  in  company  with  those  of  the 
long  digital  extensor,  and  diverges  from 
them  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  last  metatarsal  bone.  The  muscle 
is  variable,  is  sometimes  much  larger, 
and  extends  higher,  and  is  sometimes 
much  smaller,  and  occasionally  absent. 
The  hallucal  extensor  Ms  a  thin 
triangular  muscle  situated  between  the 
anterior  tibialis  and  long  digital  exten- 
sor, and  for  the  most  part  concealed  by 
them.  It  arises  from  the  middle  half  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  fibula  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interosseous 
membrane,  descends  the  leg,  becoming  superficial  below,  and  termi- 
nates at  its  fore  part  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  a  distinct  canal 


Muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOT.  1,  teDdon  of  the  fem- 
oral rectus ;  2,  subcutaneous  inner  surface 
of  the  tibia:  8,  anterior  tibialis  muscle;  4, 
long  digital  extensor;  5,  hallucal  exten- 
sor; 6,  anterior  peroneal  muscle;  7,  long 
peroneal  muscle ;  8,  short  i>eroneal  mus- 
cle ;  9,  borders  of  the  soleus ;  10,  border 
of  the  inner  belly  of  the  gastrocnemius ; 
11,  short  digital  extensor,  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  long  extensor. 


*  M.  peroneua  tertius  or  antious. 

'  M.  extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis ;  m.  ext.  proprius  hallucis ;  m.  ext.  hallucis 
longus. 
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of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  between  the  tendons  of  f  ht^  anterior 
tibialis*  and  ioni^  di^ntal  extensor,  and  proceeds  along  tht?  inner  Hide 
of  the  bauk  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  thti  ternunal 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  In  the  leg  the  muscle  is  in  contact  inwanlly 
with  the  anterior  tibialis  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  and  outwardly 
with  the  long  digital  extonBor, 

The  short  digital  extensor'  lies  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  is 
a  broad,  ihin  muscle,  whiili  eouHistf*  of  four  peimil'orni  bellies,  un  the 
flame  plane,  uri^^ing  together  tendinously  i'roui  the  outer  fnro  part  uf 
tho  eaicaneum  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. l>irccted  forward  and  iiiwurdj  the  bellies  terminate  in  as  many 
tendons^  of  which  the  tirst  pruceeds  to  the  great  toe  and  join»  that 
of  the  hallucal  extensor  in  its  insertion  into  the  terminal  phalanx, 
while  the  others  pnx-eed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  sueeeetling  three 
toes  and  join  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  long  digital  extensor. 
The  muscle  lies  somewhat  obiiqueij  on  the  tarsuy  and  metatarsus,  be- 
neath the  tendons  of  the  long  digital  extensor  and  anterior  peroneal 
muselcB.  Its  inner  division  crosses  the  doi-sal  pedal  vessels  and  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve. 

All  the  above  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 
The  anterior  tibialis  and  anterior  peroneal  muscles  ai'e  flexors  of  the 
foot;  the  action  of  the  others  is  indicated  by  the  names. 

MUSCLES  OSf  THE  OUTER  FART   OF  THE   LEG. 

Two  muscles,  the  long  and  short  peroiieai  occupy  the  outer  part 
of  the  leg,  covering  tlie  tibula^  and  placed  between  the  muscles  of  the 
IVont  and  back  of  the  leg. 

The  long  peroneal  muscle,'  the  larger  and  more  supei'ficialj 
arises  from  the  heitd  and  upper  two-thirds  of  tlie  outer  surface  of  the 
i^bula,  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  muscles  in 
front  and  betund  tho  leg,  and  from  the  investing  fascia.  Its  fleshy 
fascicles  descend  and  converge  to  a  long  tendon  appearing  at  the  hiwcr 
outer  part  of  the  muscle,  and  thence  passing  through  the  canal  of  the 
external  annular  ligament  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  where  it  turns 
forward  and  downward  to  the  outer  side  of  the  calcaueum  and  cuboid 
bone,  bound  to  the  former  by  the  fore  part  of  the  external  annular 
ligament.  It  then  turns  irnvard  beneath  the  cuboid  bone,  through  the 
canal  between  it  and  the  long  plantar  ligament,  and  |>roceeds  obliquely 
forward  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  base  of  the  first  metatai^al  bone.  Thus  the  tendon  makes  two 
turns  in  its  course,  and  at  tho  second  exhibits  a  fibro-eartilaginoua 
thickening,  which  plays  on  the  tubercle  of  the  cuboid  bone.  Rarely, 
in  this  positiouj  it  contains  an  osseous  nucleus,  a  little  sesamoid  bone. 

*  M.  exleasor  brevis  digitorom  pedis;  pedal  iiHi.^tlti. 

•  M,  peroaous  longUi^;  m.  p.  1.  luteraUs. 
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Id  the  canal  behind  the  external  malleolus  the  tendon  is  accompanied 
by  that  of  the  short  peroneal  muscle,  both  being  enveloped  in  a  bjho- 
vial  ?«heath,  which  extends  on  the  long  peroneal  tendon  in  the  canal 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneum.  Another  synovial  sheath  envelope 
the  tendon  in  the  canal  beneath  the  cuboid  bone. 

In  the  leg  the  long  peroneal  muscle  is  subcutaneous ;  its  upper  part 
lying  between  the  long  digital  extensor  in  front  and  the  soleus  and 
long  haiiucal  flexor  behind ;  and  its  lower  part  lies  behind  on  the  short 
peroneal  muscle.  Near  its  origin  above,  it  is  interrupted  for  a  short 
distance  in  its  attachment  to  the  fibula  for  the  passage  of  the  peroneal 
nerve  beneath  the  muscle. 

The  short  peroneal  muscle '  lies  beneath  the  preceding,  and  arises 
frr^m  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula  and  the 
intermuscular  septum  on  each  side.  Descending,  it  terminates  in  a 
tendon  which  runs  in  front  of  that  of  the  long  peroneal,  and  accom- 
panies it  through  the  canal  behind  the  external  malleolus.  Thenoe  it 
turns  forwarrl  and  downward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneum,  to 
w^hich  it  is  bound  by  the  external  annular  ligament  in  a  separate  canal 
above  that  of  the  long  peroneal  tendon,  and  proceeds  to  be  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  projection  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone.  The  synovial  sheath  investing  the  tendons  of  both  pero- 
neal muscles  behind  the  outer  malleolus  is  extended  in  a  separate 
process  upon  that  of  the  short  peroneal  in  the  canal  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  calcaneum. 

The  muscle  in  front  is  in  contact  with  the  long  digital  extensor 
and  anterior  peroneal;  behind,  with  the  long  peroneal  and  the  long 
haiiucal  flexor. 

The  lon^  and  short  peroneal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  musculo- 
cutaneous branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve.  They  are  extensors  of  the 
foot.  The  three  peroneal  muscles  and  the  extensors  of  the  toes  to- 
gether extend  and  evert  the  foot. 

MUSCLES  ON  THE   BACK  OP  THE  LEG. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg  consist  of  a  superficial  and  a 
deep  group.  The  former  compose  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  is  one  of 
the  striking  characters  of  the  human  muscular  apparatus,  and  is  related 
with  the  erect  position  and  mode  of  progression  of  man.  The  chief 
muscles,  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus,  with  the  former  divided 
into  two  portions  or  heads,  terminate  in  a  common  tendon,  whence 
they  are  also  regarded  as  one  muscle,  with  the  name  of  the  sural 
triceps.'  The  remaining  muscle,  the  plantaris,  is  very  small,  and 
appears  to  be  a  mere  rudimental  representative  of  a  more  important 
muscle  in  some  lower  animals.     The  muscles  of  the  deep  group  in- 

'  M.  peroneus  brevis ;  m.  p.  b.  lateralis. 
*  M.  triceps  BursB ;  m.  extensor  pedis. 
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vested  with  a  layer  of  fascia  beneath  the  former,  are  the  popliteus,  the 
posterior  tibialis,  and  the  long  digital  and  hallucal  flexors. 

The  gastrocnemius,*  the  i^uboutaneous  muecle  of  the  calf,  is  com- 
posed of  a  pair  of  elliptical  fleshy  bellies 
or  heads  arising  tendinouBly  from  the  rough 
impressions  behind  the  femur  above  the 
condyles,  over  which  they  converge  and 
de^eerjd  side  by  side  to  terminate  in  the 
aponeurosis  of  insertion.  The  tendona  of 
origin  expand  in  superficial  aponeuroses  be- 
hind the  bellies,  from  which  the  fleshy  fas- 
cicles spread  obliquely  forward  and  down- 
war<i  and  terminate  in  the  aponeurosis  of 
insertion  which  faces  the  bellies  together 
in  front.  The  descending  aponeurosis  leaves 
the  bellies,  about  the  middle  of  the  leg^ 
gradually  narrows,  thickens,  and  unites 
with  that  of  the  soleus  muscle  to  form  the 
common  tendon,  named  the  tendon  of 
Achilles.  The  inner  head  is  the  larger, 
ariseH  by  a  thicker  tendon,  and  descends 
lowers  the  outer  head  also  partially  arises 
from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  gastrocnemius  covers  the  plantaris, 
popliteus^  and  soleus  muscles*  Its  heads 
proceed  backward  and  downward  from  be- 
tween the  hamBtri ng  muscles  and  from  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
popliteal  space.  Approaching  each  other, 
they  conceal  the  popliteal  vessels  antl  nej*ve. 
The  outer  head  covers  the  origin  of  the 
plantans,  which  lies  to  its  inner  side  be- 
tween it  and  the  capsule  of  the  knee ;  and 
is  crossed  externally  by  the  biceps,  with 
the  peroneal  nerve  passing  between  them. 
Beneath  the  inner  head  and  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  femur  a  synovial  bui-sa  is  inter- 
posed, commonly  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  thi?  knee-joint ;  and  externally  it  is  crossed  by  the  tendons 
of  the  semimembranosus  and  semi  tend  inosus  muscles. 

The  soleus,  situated  under  or  in  front  of  the  formerj  is  a  broad, 
flat  muscle,  named  from  its  resemblance  in  outline  to  a  sole-fish.  It 
arises  tendinously  from  behind  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  upper 

*  M.  gemellus  »ur«, 
22 


ScrPKBFiaAL    MrSCLKB     OK    TUB 
BACK  OF  TUE  RIGHT  tEO.    I,  femOFftl 

bic«pa ;  2,  tendons  of  the  semitendl- 
nosiifi,  semimembranoBUs,  gr&cUlB, 
Mid  imrtoriu*:  3,  popUteal  space: 
Ip  gastrocnemius ;  5,  soletis;  6.  ten- 
don of  Achilles;  7,  calcanenm;  8, 
tendons  of  the  long  and  short  per- 
oneal muscles  passing  b«Mndthe 
outer  ankle :  &,  tendon  of  the  pos- 
terior tibialis  muscle  and  long  digi- 
ts.] &.QXOT  passing  behind  the  inner 
ankle. 
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third  of  its  shaft,  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  below  the  popliteus, 
and  from  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  back  border  of  that  bone,  with 
a  few  fascicles  from  a  tendinous  arch  which  spans  the  popliteal  vessels 
and  nenre  between  the  bones.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  obliquely 
backward  and  converge  to  an  aponeurosis  facing  the  muscle  behind, 
gradually  narrowing,  becoming  thicker,  and  uniting  with  that  of  the 
gastrocnemius  to  form  the  deeper  part  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles.  The 
fleshy  fascicles  are  numerous  and  short,  and  continue  to  terminate  in 
the  latter  within  a  short  distance  of  the  heel. 

The  soleus  rests  against  the  posterior  tibialis  and  the  long  digital 
and  hallucal  flexors,  with  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  descend- 
ing between  them  and  covered  by  the  deep  fascia. 

The  tendon  of  Achilles/  the  thickest  of  all  tendons,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  terminal  aponeuroses  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus. 
Broad  at  its  commencement,  it  narrows  to  a  flattened  cylindrical  cord, 
which  again  slightly  expands  on  the  heel,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  back  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum.  A 
bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
latter. 

The  plantaris  is  a  small  fusiform  muscle,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
situated  at  the  inner  side  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
It  arises  from  the  femur  beneath  the  latter,  and  from  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  on  the  back  of  which  it  lies, 
and  terminates  in  a  long,  slender  tendon  which  descends  obliquely  be- 
tween the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon 
of  Achilles,  and  runs  along  this  to  the  heel.  It  ends  variably,  some- 
times in  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  deep  fascia, 
or  the  internal  annular  ligament.    The  muscle  is  frequently  absent. 

The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  popliteal 
nerve.  They  lift  the  heel  and  raise  the  body  on  the  toes  as  in  walking. 
The  gastrocnemius  may  also  act  as  a  flexor  of  the  leg. 

The  popliteus,  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  is  situated  below  the  back 
of  the  knee-joint,  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius.  It  arises  by  a  rounded 
tendon  from  the  lower  part  of  the  grooved  surface  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  under  the  capsular  and  external 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  and  partly,  also,  from  the  capsule. 
Turning  around  the  groove  behind  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia, 
between  it  and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  the  fleshy  fascicles  thence  di- 
verge, and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  triangular  sur- 
face at  the  upper  back  part  of  the  tibia  and  into  an  investing  fascia. 
The  tendon  of  origin  lies  between  the  external  lateral  ligament  and 
the  contiguous  semilunar  cartilage  of  the  knee  invested  by  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  which  is  prolonged  from  the  joint  upon  the  tendon 
behind  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.    The  fascia  investing  the 

^  Tendo  Achillis. 
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iDilsde  and  attached  to  the  contiguouB  bony  margins  ib  a  thin  aponeu- 
TOsis,  raairdy  an  expansion  derived  from  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the 
8emimcnibnuio«us. 

The  pupliteog  m  siipplied  by  a  branch  from  the  popliteal  nerve.  It  is 
the  onl}'  iniiHcle  which  operates  on  the  knee-joint  alone^  and  rotat^js  the 
leg  inwardly  in  flexion,  in  which  latter  it 
also  aBsi»t8.  In  the  extended  condition  of 
the  hg  the  tendon  of  origin  lies  below  the 
groove  of  the  femur^  and  occupies  it  only 
when  the  leg  is  flexed. 

The  remaining  three  mnseles  extend 
down  the  teg,  below  the  former,  into  the 
foot,  and  are  closely  invested  by  a  deep 
layer  of  the  femoral  fascia  which  sepa- 
rates them  tVom  the  eoieue  and  is  attached 
to  the  adjacent  bony  boundaries. 

The  long  digital  flexor,^  the  inner- 
most of  tlie  group  of  deep  longitudinal 
muscles,  lies  on  the  tibia.  It  arises  trom 
the  intermediate  half  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  eommeucing  below  the 
poplitens,  and  purtially  from  a  thin  apo- 
neurosis covering  the  po^^terior  tibialis  and 
attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  fibula. 
The  fleshy  fascicles  pass  ohliqut^ly  down- 
wartl  and  converge  to  a  posterior  tendon, 
which  descends  and  passes  through  a 
canal  behind  the  inner  malleolus.  Thence 
directed  obliquely  forward  and  outward 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  calcaneum  into 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  divides  into  four 
tendoDs,  which  diverge  to  the  lesser  toes 
and  proceed  to  be  inserted  into  the  bases 
of  their  terminal  phalanges.  Behind  the 
inner  malleolus  the  tendon  is  accompa- 
nied by  that  of  the  posterior  tibialis,  but 
through  a  fleparate  canal  invested  with  a 
distinct  synovial  sheath.  Before  dividing 
the  tendon  receives  a  strong  offset  from 
the  contiguous  tendon  of  the  long  hallucal 
flexor,  then  expands,  and  is  further  rein- 
forced by  the  insertion  of  the  accessory  flexor  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Opposite  the  first  phalanges  each  tendon  passes  through  a  slit  in  the 

*  M.  kingus  digitoruiii  pedis;  m*  digitomm  communis  Icmgus j  m,  flexor  per- 
fonms ;  long  or  common  flexor  ^>f  the  to«8. 


Ill 


Deep  mvscles  of  the  back  of  thk 
LEO.  1,  femur;  2,  poBterlor  portion 
of  the  cftr»siilfir  ligament ;  3.  tea  don 
of  the  scmimembraiio*iUs  muscle  In- 
pertfid  iuto  the  head  of  the  tibia,  aad 
^viijg  an  offset  to  the  cApsular  Ugft- 
ment;  4,  b,  ititemiil  and  extuniid 
lateral  HgEiaeuls;  6,  poplltt'iis  niui- 
de ;  7,  long  digital  flexor ;  8<  posterior 
tibialis;  9,  long  hallucal  flexor;  10, 
n,  long  and  short  peroneal  niuscle«: 
12,  tendon  of  Adiilles:  13,  temfons 
of  the  long  digital  flexur  and  pos- 
terior tlblall*  muscles ,  Jii«t  before 
passing  beneath  the  internal  &nniilAr 
ligament. 
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corresponding  tendon  of  the  short  digital  flexor,  which  also  occupies 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

In  the  leg  the  long  digital  flexor  lies  on  the  tibia  and  the  posterior 
tibialis  muscle,  which  it  crosses  below.  Above,  it  is  covered  by  the 
soleus,  and  below  is  subcutaneous.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  descend  on  it,  covered  by  the  investing  fascia.  In  the  foot  its 
tendon  crosses  beneath  that  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor,  and  it  is 
covered  beneath  by  the  hallucal  abductor  and  short  digital  flexor. 

The  long  hallucal  flexor,^  the  largest  muscle  of  the  group,  lies  on 
the  fibula  between  the  peroneal  and  posterior  tibialis  muscles.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  except 
its  inferior  extremity,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  peroneal 
muscles,  and  from  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  posterior  tibialis  mus- 
cle. Its  fascicles  descend  obliquely  and  converge  to  a  posterior  tendon, 
which  descends  and  passes  through  a  canal  behind  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  the  astragalus,  and  beneath  the  sustentacle  of  the  calcaneum, 
and  thence  proceeds  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  to  be  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  canal  traversed 
by  the  tendon  is  completed  by  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  is 
provided  with  a  synovial  sheath.  In  the  sole,  as  it  passes  forward  above 
the  tendon  of  the  long  digital  flexor,  it  commonly  gives  the  latter  a 
strong  reinforcing  ofllset.  In  the  great  toe  it  is  enclosed  in  a  digital 
canal  invested  with  a  synovial  sheath.  In  the  leg  the  muscle  is  in  great 
part  covered  by  the  soleus,  but  is  subcutaneous  outside  the  position  of 
the  tendon  of  Achilles,  and  is  in  contact  externally  with  the  peroneal 
muscles.  It  rests  on  the  fibula  and  posterior  tibialis  muscle,  and  covers 
the  peroneal  vessels.  Behind  the  ankle-joint  the  tendon  is  separated 
from  that  of  the  long  digital  flexor  by  an  interval  occupied  by  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  In  the  foot  it  is  covered  by  the  hal- 
lucal adductor,  and  proceeds  between  the  heads  of  the  short  hallucal 
flexor.  The  offset  to  the  long  digital  flexor  is  variable  in  size,  and 
sometimes  joins  the  tendons  after  the  division  of  the  chief  one. 

The  posterior  tibialis,'  placed  between  and  beneath  the  two  pre- 
ceding muscles,  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  from  the 
popliteal  line  to  about  its  middle,  beneath  the  origin  of  the  long  digi- 
tal flexor,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  except  its  lower  portion,  and 
by  a  few  fascicles  from  the  investing  fascia.  The  fleshy  fascicles  pass 
obliquely  downward,  and  converge  to  a  tendon  which  descends  along 
the  inner  back  border  of  the  muscle,  and  passes  through  a  canal  behind 
the  internal  malleolus.    Thence  the  tendon  is  directed  forward  through 

^  M.  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis ;  m.  flexor  hallucis  longus ;  long  flexor  of  the 
great  toe. 

'  M.  tibialis  posticus  ;  m.  nauticus. 
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ti  eaual  aver  the  int^raal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint  and  the 
ijitenial  calcaneo-ecaphoid  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  prominence 
beneath  of  the  sctaphold  and  entocuneilunu  bones,  giving  ottseta  to  the 
other  cuneiform  bones,  the  cuboid  bone,  and  the  bases  of  the  inter- 
niediate  metatarsal  bones* 

In  the  leg  the  jiostorior  tibialis  muscle  lies  on  the  intcrosseoui^  mem- 
brane of  the  fibula  and  tibia.  Its  lower  part  crosses  the  tibia  obliquely 
beneath  the  long  digital  iexofj  with  itt*  tendon  paH*<ing  from  in  fi-ont 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  latter^  enclosed  in  a  t?epai'ate 
canal  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  and  invested  with  a  synovial  sheath, 
which  extends  into  the  caiud  at  the  inner  t^ide  of  the  ankle  and  eom- 
municateH  with  the  caleaneO'seaphoid  artieidation. 

The  above  musclea  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve.  The  long  digital  and  hallueal  f!exoi*H,  as  indicatej^i,  are  flexors 
of  the  toe;*,  but  continuing  their  action  become  extensors  of  the  foot. 
The  posterior  tibialis,  with  the  peroneal  mngcleSj  is  also  an  extensor  of 
the  foot. 

MUSCLES  OF   THE  FOOT. 

On  the  back  of  the  foot,  besides  the  tendons  continued  from  the 
muscles  on  the  fure  jmrt  of  the  leg,  there  are  the  short  digital  extensor 
antl  four  dornal  inlerosseous  muscles.  In  the  sole  there  are  numerous 
muscles,  besides  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors,  forming  groups,  as 
those  of  the  middle  of  the  sole,  those  of  the  great  toe  and  of  the  little 
toe,  and  the  tbrue  iilantnr  interosseous  muscles. 

The  short  digital  extensor.     See  page  335, 

Median  plantar  muscles.  Tbe  short  digital  flexor'  occupiea 
the  middle  uf  the  sole,  covered  by  tlic  plantar  fatjcia.  It  arises  in  a 
pointed  manner  from  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  calca- 
neum,  fi-ora  the  plantar  fascia,  and  fi-om  the  intermuscular  septum  on 
each  side.  Expamlirii;  forward,  it  divides  into  tour  portions,  termi- 
D&tiug  in  as  many  tendons,  which  diverge  and  proceed  to  the  lesser 
toes  to  be  hiserted  into  the  second  phalanges,  each  tendon  being  spht 
for  the  passage  of  the  correspond ini^  tendon  of  the  long  digital  flexor. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tendons  of  the  short  and  Irmg  digital  flexors, 
their  relation  with  the  attachment  of  other  nmscles,  and  their  confine- 
ment in  digital  canals,  are  the  same  ad  in  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers  already  described. 

The  accessory  flexor  *  is  covered  by  the  preceding.  It  arises  by 
two  headftf  of  which  the  inner  larger  one  comes  fVom  the  inner  concave 
surface  of  the  calcaneum  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament,  while  the  outer  one  springs  tendinously  from  the 
calcaneum  in  front  of  its  inner  tubercle  and  from  the  long  plantar 
ligament.     Advancing,  the  two  heads  unite,  and  the  muscle  proceeds 

*  M.  flexor  brevis  digitorum  ;  m.  fI<?xor  perforfttufi ;  short  flexor  uf  the  toes, 
'  M.  flext^r  ficcessonus  ;  caro  qaiidrHta  Sylvn  ;  oiaj^sa  caniea  Jiicabi  Sjlvil. 
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to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  surface  and  outer  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  long  digital  flexor.     The  outer  head  is  sometimes  absent. 

The  luxnbrical  muscles,^  like  those  of  the  hand,  have  similar 
relations  and  connections.  They  arise  from  the  tendons  of  the  long 
digital  flexor :  the  outer  three  from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  tendons ; 
the  inner  one  from  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding  tendon.  Pro- 
ceeding forward,  they  terminate  in  narrow  tendons,  which  expand  and 
join  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  toes  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  flrst  phalanges. 

Muscles  of  the  great  toe.  Of  these  there  are  four,  mainly  form- 
ing the  fleshy  prominence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole. 


Fio.  166. 


Fio.  166. 


Muscles  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  1,  cal- 
caneum :  2,  posterior  extremity  of  the  plant&r 
fkscia;  3,  hallucal  abductor;  4.  minimal  ab- 
ductor; 5,  short  digital  flexor;  6,  tendon  of  the 
long  hallucal  flexor;  7,  insertion  of  the  lumbri- 
cal  muscles,  which  are  seen  to  the  right  of  the 
tendons  of  the  short  digital  flexor. 


Deep  muscles  op  the  sole.  1,  attachment  of 
the  plantar  ftscia  and  short  digital  flexor;  2, 
accessory  flexor;  8,  tendon  of  the  long  digital 
flexor;  4,  tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor; 

5,  two  heads  of  the  short  hallucal  flexor; 

6,  hallucal  adductor;  7,  minimal  flexor;  8, 
hallucal  transversalis  muscle;  9.  interoaseooB 
muscles ;  10,  course  of  the  tendon  of  the  long 
peroneal  muscle,  seen  through  the  long  i>lantar 
ligament. 


The  hallucal  abductor '  lies  superficially  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  sole.  It  arises  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum,  the 
internal  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle,  the  intermuscular  septum  be- 
tween it  and  the  short  digital  flexor,  and  from  the  investing  plantar 
fascia.    The  fascicles  advance  and  converge  to  a  tendon  which  proceeds 


>  M.  lumbricales. 

*  M.  abductor  poUicis  pedis ;  m.  abductor  hallucis ;  abductor  muscle  of  the  great 


toe. 
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forward,  is  joined  by  the  contiguous  head  of  the  short  digital  flexor, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the  base  of  the  tii-sl  phalanx  t»f 
the  great  toe.  Its  deep  surface  is  io  contact  wiib  the  ten<ioim  of  the 
posterior  tibiahs  and  long  flexor  muscles^  and  with  the  plantar  vessels 
and  nerves. 

The  short  hallucal  flexor*  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarsus, 
co\^ered  by  the  preceding  luusele.  It  arises  by  a  tendinous  process  from 
tbe  inner  border  of  the  cuboid  bone  and  by  an  offset  from  the  posterior 
tibialis  tendon  inserted  into  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  ectoeuneiforra 
bone.  It  forms  two  muscular  bellies,  which  proceed  together  and 
terminate  in  tendons,  of  which  the  inner  joins  that  of  the  hallucal 
abductor  and  the  outer  one  the  hallucal  adductor  to  be  inserted  into 
the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  sesa- 
moid bones  are  embedded  in  the  tendons  of  insertion,  and  play  on  the 
lateral  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  The 
tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor  lies  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
short  flexor. 

The  hallucal  adductor*  lies  beneath  the  metatarsus  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  former.  It  arises  from  the  bases  of  the  intermediate  meta- 
tarsal bones  and  from  the  loni^  plantar  ligament  sheathing  the  [long 
peroneal  tendon,  and  proceeds  obliquely  forward  and  inward  to  unite 
with  the  outer  tendon  of  the  short  hallucal  flexor  in  its  insertion  into 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

The  hallucal  transverse  tnuscle "  is  placed  at  the  foi-e  part  of 
the  metatarsus  above  the  flexor  tendt>n9.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fascicles 
from  the  inferior  meiatarso-phalangeal  ligaments  of  the  outer  three 
toes  and  from  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament^  and  proceeds  directly 
inward  to  be  inserted  tendinously,  in  conjunction  with  the  hallucal  ad- 
ductor, into  the  base  of  tbe  tii'st  pbalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  fascicle 
from  the  little  toe  is  sometimes  absent. 

Muscles  of  the  little  toe.  Of  these  there  are  two»  lying  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  minimal  ahductor^  is  subcutaneous  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
sole*  It  arises  from  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  from  the 
bone  in  advance  of  both  tubercles,  from  the  adjacent  intermuscular 
septum,  and  from  a  strong  band  of  investing  fascia  extended  from  tbe 
calcaneum  to  the  base  of  the  last  metatarsal  bone.  Thence  tbe  fasci- 
cles advance  and  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  glides  over  a  smooth 
depi-ession  beneath  flie  base  of  tbe  last  metatarsal  bone,  and  proceeds 
to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 

*  M*  flexor  brevia  poUicjs  pedis ;  m.  flexor  brevis  hallucis  j  fhort  flexor  muscle 
of  tbe  ^eai  tc>e. 

*  M.  adductor  pollicis  pedU  ;  m.  adductor  hallucis  ;  tiddiictor  muscle  uf  the  great 
toe. 

*  M.  tmnsversus  pedis ;  caput  bnive  or  tniiisversum  adductoris  hallucis. 

*  >I,  abductor  minimi  digitl ;  m.  abductor  digiti  quinli. 
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the  little  toe.  The  deep  surface  of  the  muscle  lies  in  contact  with  the 
outer  head  of  the  accessory  flexor,  the  minimal  flexor,  the  long  plantar 
ligament,  and  the  long  peroneal  tendon. 

The  minimal  flexor^  lies  at  the  outer  part  of  the  metatarsus 
above  the  preceding.  It  arises  tendinously  from  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  long  plantar  ligament, 
and  proceeds  forward  to  be  inserted  by  a  tendon  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  Not  unfrequently 
some  of  its  fascicles  are  inserted  into  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone. 

The  interosseous  muscles '  accord  in  number,  relative  position, 
and  attachments  with  those  of  the  hand. 

The  dorsal  interosseous  muscles'  are  penniform,  and  occupy 
the  intervals  of  the  metatarsal  bones  on  the  back  of  the  foot.  Each 
arises  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  proceeds 
forward,  terminating  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  and  into  the  extensor  tendon  on  the  back  of  the  latter. 
The  first  two  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  second  toe,  the  others 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes.  At  the  proximal  end 
of  each  muscle  is  an  angular  interval,  which  gives  passage  to  the  com- 
municating blood-vessels. 

The  plantar  interosseous  muscles^  arise  from  the  lower  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are 
inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscles  into  the  first 
phalanges  and  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  inner  side  of  the  correspond- 
ing toes. 

Of  the  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  short  digital  flexor,  the 
hallucal  abductor  and  short  flexor,  and  the  inner  two  lumbrical  muscles 
are  supplied  by  the  internal  plantar  nerve ;  all  the  others,  including 
the  interossei,  are  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nei've. 

^  M.  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti ;  m.  flexor  brevis  digiti  quinti. 

»  M.  interossea  pedis.  »  M.  i.  dorsales.  *  M.  i.  plan  tares. 
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I^Iant  parts  of  the  body  are  composed  of  similar  anatomical  ele- 
ments, arranged  in  the  name  relative  position.  They  aro  (.liietly  the 
akin,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  glands,  the  lungs,  the  seroun  and 
synovia!  memliraneH,  and  the  lining  of  the  vascular  system.  The  ana- 
tomical elements  are  a  cellular  structure,  of  one  or  more  layers,  resting 
on  a  basis  which  is  commonly  comiioHed  of  tibro-connective  tissue,  with 
blood-vessels,  Ijmiphaties,  and  nerves. 

The  cellular  structure  is  composed  of  distinct  cells  united  by  a 
cementing  substance,  and  is  in  some  eases  directly  supplied  with  nei-v^e* 
fibrils.  In  most  parts  it  is 
named  the  epithehum,  in 
othern  is  distinguishi^d  as  the 
endothelium,  und  in  the  skin 
is  the  epidermis.  Tlie  basis 
of  support  of  the  eel  hilar 
structure  in  mueous  mem- 
branes is  distinguished  as 
the  mucosa*  in  the  skin  as 
the  corium,  in  glands  and 
other  parts  as  the  incmbrana  propria,  and  in  sei-ous  and  allied  mem- 
branes as  the  serosa.  It  is  variable  in  thickness  and  strength,  and 
oniinanly  consists  of  tibro-connective  tissue  defined  by  a  delicate  and 
apparently  homogeneous  layer^  the  basement  membrane,  which  ie 
eomposed  of  thin  plates  or  flattened  cells.  To  tlie  fsupporiing  basis 
generally  the  blood-vessels  are  distributed,  ending  in  capillary  nets  be- 
neath the  basement  mendjnine  ;  and  in  the  same  position  commence 
the  lymphatics.  Nerves,  also,  ordinarily  terminate  in  this  basis,  but  in 
some  cases,  as  in  the  conjunctiva  and  the  skin,  extend  into  the  cellular 
fitructure. 

EPITHELIAL  TISSUE, 

The  epithelial  tissue »  or  cpithcliuni,  is  the  distinct  cellular 
structure  which  forms  the  free  surface  of  mucous,  serous,  and  syno- 
vial membranes  and  of  the  skin,  the  essential  glandular  substance, 
and  the  lining  of  the  vascular  system,  including  the  capillaries.     Cora* 

845 


Diagram  KXH£BITIMG  TII£  ilt:LATIVK  Hi- i  •  ke 

COM  Hoy  ANATt]fKICAL  ItLEXESTS  OF   8KROl'S  ANU  Mirors 
MEMBRANES,  THE    OLANOS,  THK   LrNHH,    AXli    THE   BKIN> 

1,  t'elliilar   layer;    2,  basement    membrane ;    3,  fibro- 
connecUve-tlsama  l&yer,  With  blood-ve^ela,  4. 
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monly,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  the  term  epithelium  is  applied  to 
the  superficial  cell-structure  of  the  mucous  membranes,  including  the 
lining  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  recesses  of  glands. 
The  corresponding  layer  of  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes  and  of 
the  vascular  system  is  often  distinguished  as  the  endotheliuxn  ;  while 
that  of  the  skin  is  named  the  epidermis. 

The  epithelium,  in  general,  is  composed  exclusively  of  cells,  in  one, 
several,  or  many  layers,  and  closely  joined  together  by  a  cementing 
substance.  Blood-vessels  never  enter  the  cell-structure,  but  terminate 
in  capillar}'  nets  beneath  the  epithelium.  In  some  cases  nerves,  as 
finely-beaded  ultimate  nerve-fibrils,  are  distributed  among  the  cells, 
as  exemplified  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 

When  an  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  characteristic  cell-layer  it 
is  called  a  simple  epithelium,  and  when  of  several  or  many  layers  it 
is  a  stratified  epithelium. 

The  epithelial  cells  *  differ  greatly  in  shape,  structure,  and  com- 
position in  different  epithelia,  and  often,  likewise,  in  the  same  epithe- 
lium. 

Of  the  simple  epithelia  there  arc  several  kinds,  distinguished  as  the 
pavement,  the  columnar,  and  the  polyhedral  epithelium. 

The  pavement  epithelium '  is  the  most  common  kind,  and  is  ex- 

emplified  by  that  of  the  air-cells 
^^°-  ^®^-  of  the  lungs  and  nearly  all  the  en- 

dothelia.  It  is  composed  of  clear, 
thin  plates,  or  flat,  scale-like  cells, 
cemented  together  at  the  edges. 
Ordinarily  their  limits    are  very 

Pavement  epithelium,  from  a  serous  mem-  obscurc,  but  bcCOme  distinctly  de- 
brane.  highly  magnified,  and  seen  to  consiBt  of  ^^^^  ^  j^j^^j^  jj^^g  throUffh  the 
flat,  six-sided,  nucleated  cells.  .  «  i      .  «     .1 

action  of  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate. In  the  endothelium  of  serous  membranes  the  cells  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hexagonal  with  straight  outlines ;  in  that  of  the  vascular 
system  they  arc  mostly  elongated,  lozenge-shaped  with  sinuous  out- 
lines, or  lanceolate  with  more  even  outlines.  The  cells  have  a  central 
round  or  oval  nucleus,  from  which  they  thin  away  to  the  edge ;  so  that 
in  profile  section  the  cells  appear  narrow  fusiform.  The  remaining  con- 
tents  are  small  in  quantity,  mostly  homogeneous,  and  sometimes  finely 
granular. 

The  simple  columnar  epithelium '  is  exemplified  by  that  of  the 
entire  alimentary  canal  from  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  that  of 
the  nasal  cavities  and  adjacent  part  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  air-passages, 
of  many  ducts  and  recesses  of  glands,  of  the  urethra,  and  of  the  uterus 
and  oviducts.     It  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  six-sided  columnar 


>  Epithelia.  *  Tessellated,  squamous,  or  scaly  epithelium. 

'  Cylinder  epithelium. 


DUGRASroFA  VEUXrCAL  SECTION  OF  MlTOr 8  ME«- 

BHANC  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE,  highly  mngtilfled. 
1,  flbro-coDnectSve-t Issue  layer.  In  whlrh  tlie  blood* 
vessels  are  difitributed;  2,  ba*eiiient  membninc;  3* 
young  niielealcd  cells;  4,  Iftyer  of  columrmt  celta; 
5,  r>,  cells  111  the  at  t  nf  being  shed  or  thrown  oflT;  7, 
free  enda  of  the  columniir  cells,  exhibiting  ihclr 
8ix4id€d^  form :  8,  a  single  columnar  cell,  exhibit- 
ing its  prismatic  fonn. 
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^feUs,  standing  upri|^ht  on  the  surfaeo  of  support  and  closely  con- 
joined. Viewt!d  laterally,  they  prei^ent  a  pnlisade-ltke  ui-ningemt.'nt, 
and  seen  oo  the  free  extrenTities  they  havii  a  six-!*ided  alveolate  appear- 
ance. The  cells  aro  comparatively  sot^»  and  the  hexahedral  form  is  due 
to   mutual    pre^t^ure,   bo    that 

when   isolated    they    are   dis-  ^^^'  ^*^^ 

posed  to  assume  a  more  eylin- 
drieal  shape.  They  differ  in 
exact  form,  dimensions,  and 
structure  in  diffeiNsnt  positions, 
and  also  vary  moi-Hj  or  Icbs  in 
the  same  position.  They  are 
mostly  much  longer  than  the 
thickness,  but  in  some  of  the 
narrower  glandular  ducts  are 
so  short  as  to  appear  cubical 
in  the  side  view.  In  many 
positions  they  are  of  uniform 
thickness,  but  vary  with  the 
form  of  the  surface  on  which 
they  stand,  so  that  in  a  tube 
they  will  be  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell  than  at  the  frco  end,  so  as  lo  conform  to  tlie  curvature 
t  of  the  tube.  More  commonly,  columnar  cells  taper  at  their  lower  or 
attached  extremity,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  occupied  by 
immature  cells,  which  conform  in  shape  to  the  tatter  The  sides  of 
the  cells  are  even^  but  sometimes  are  tendered  more  or  less  uneven  by 
irregular  processes ;  and  the  tapering  extremity  may  be  pointed  at  the 
end,  or  variably  expanded,  or  divided  into  diverging  processes. 

The  columnar  cells  have  a  largo,  central,  commonly  oval  nucleus, 

which  in  the  nan'ower  forms  produces  a 
bulging  at  the  middle  of  the  cell  They 
are  provided  with  a  delicate  wall,  which 
is  usually  thicker  at  the  free  extremity 
and  thinnest  at  the  bottom.  The  con- 
tents, enelosing  the  nucleus,  consi^^t  of 
a  soft  protoplasm  with  a  clouded  or 
faintly  granular  appearance,  sometimes 
mingled  with  more  distinct  granules. 

Jn  the  intestinal  epithelium  the  free 
extremity  of  the  columnar  cells  is  de- 
fined by  a  conspicuous  thickening  of  the  wall,  forming  a  terminal  plate, 
which  is  vertically  finely  striated.  The  striie  are  considered  either  to 
be  minute  pores,  or  lines  of  separation  between  solid  rods  of  which  it 
is  sup}josed  tlie  plate  is  composed. 

A  remarkable  variety  is  the  ciliated  columnar  epithelium^  in 


Fio.  170, 


CotCMNAR  ETiTHELnjM.  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  «maU  intes- 
tine. 
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Diagram  of  a  vertical  section  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
highly  magnified.  1,  columnar  cili- 
ated epithelial  cells ;  2,  cilia ;  3,  nu- 
clei; 4,  young  cells;  5,  basement 
membrane ;  6,  fibro-connective-tissue 
layer. 


which  the  cells,  instead  of  the  terminal  plate  as  in  those  last  described, 
are  provided  with  a  tuft  of  exceedingly  fine  hair-like  processes,  named 

cilia,^  from  their  resemblance,  in  the  ordi- 
nary view  of  the  cells  under  the  micro- 
scope, to  an  eyelash.  The  cilia,  during 
life  and  for  some  time  after  death,  exhibit 
an  incessant  and  rapid  vibratory  motion, 
and  serve  to  sweep  secretions  from  sur- 
faces. They  are  found  in  most  classes  of 
animals,  in  which  they  often  serve  the 
most  important  functions,  and  in  many  of 
the  lowest  forms  are  the  chief  organs  of 
locomotion.  The  ciliated  epithelium,  in 
man  and  his  class,  lines  the  nasal  cavities 
and  communicating  sinuses,  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  eustachian  tube, 
and  tympanum,  the  larynx  and  succeeding  air-passages,  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  in  part  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  epi- 
didymis, the  uterus,  and  the  oviducts. 

In  the  trachea  the  ciliated  columnar  cells  are  about  j^  of  an  inch 
long,  and  their  cilia  about  ^  the  length  of  the  cell ;  in  the  epididymis 
the  cells,  about  the  same  length,  have  their  cilia  more  than  half  that 
of  the  cell. 

Certain  columnar  ceUs,  found  in  the  smaller  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  tubules  of  the  kidney,  enlarge  downward  or  towards  their 
base,  and  to  a  variable  extent  from  the  latter  position  present  a  longi- 
tudinally striated  appearance,  which  appears  to  be  duo  to  the  cell  being 
divided  into  a  tuft  of  rod-like  processes. 

In  the  columnar  epithelium  there  often  occur,  here  and  there  among 
the  others,  usually  isolated  cells,  which,  from  their  form,  have  been  called 
goblet-cells.'  They  appear  as  the  product 
of  transformation  of  the  ordinary  cells,  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  cell  expanded  by  an 
ovoid  mass  of  clear  mucus,  devoid  of  the 
terminal  covering,  and  with  the  granular 
protoplasm  and  nucleus  confined  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cell. 

A  simple  polyhedral  epithelium' 
forms  the  essential  cell-structure  of  many 
glands,  occupying  their  commencing  folli- 
cles or  alveoli,  as  in  the  salivar}^',  lachr^'^mal,  peptic,  duodenal,  and  mam- 
mary glands  and  the  pancreas.  From  its  usual  position,  the  polyhedral 
epithelium,  even  when  not  simple,  as  in  the  sebaceous  glands  and  tes- 


Fio.  172. 


Columnar  EPrrHELruM,  fh>m  an 
intestinal  villus,  a,  goblet  cells ; 
b,  ordinary  columnar  cells. 


*  Oils ;  vibrillae. 

s  Spheroidal  epithelium. 


'  Chalice  or  beaker  cells. 
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tide,  or  having  other  rcliitioiis,  as  in  the  livor,  is  also  called  glandular 
epithelium  J     It  i-uinmonlj  consists  of  soft,  polyhedral  celbj  of  which 


Fio.  \n. 
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Poi.VHicDnAt  EFHttnLtUM,  exeinplifled  by 
iecrvtinjpr  tells  of  the  llviT,  The  armnge- 
meiit  is  ideaL  t,  spihce  occupied  by  a  bioud- 
▼tasel ;  2,  tiiaUted  cells. 

the  tiivm  is  mainly  due  to  sur- 
rounding pressure,  so  thut  when 
isolated  they  assume  a  iu<jre 
spheroidal  shape.  They  are  or- 
dinarily composed  of  a  soft, 
gmnular  pmioplasm,  with  a 
central  nucleus,  and  no  deMuite 
cell'Wall;  and  tlie  protoplasm 
contains  the  peculiar  nmteriulH 
which  are  secreted  by  the  glands, 
glandular  epithelium  will  be  given 
While  there  is  no  well-marked 


SECTIOK  of  tub  SUBHAXILSMKY  GLAND.     Alreoll 

of  connective  tUsue  containing  the  secretory  oellSt 
—a  polyheifnil  epithelium,  a.  kgUa  contninlug 
raucuji;  b,  cells.witli  granular  r>roV»pla«Tn  ;  c,  crea- 
centlc  parlet&l  cells;  d^  duct  wUb.  striated  culum- 
nar  eplthcUiil  celli. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the 
in  the  speeiai  account  of  the  glands, 
sepanition  between  the  simple  and 


Pio.  175, 


I 


PlAQRAifl  OF      ._. i  - L  (r^NjvNt  Tiv A,  highly  magni* 

Il4fd,    1,  deep  tayer  ot  enhimiinr  rulb ;  2,  layers  of  p«»lybedral  cells ;  3,  broader  celk  ftt 
»h«  surface.    Between  the  dee|:>er  clII  layers  the  lutereellular  channels  are  obierved, 

the  stratified  epithelium,  and  one  may  be  said  to  merge  into  the 
other,  the  latter  is  distiiignished  as  containing  more  than  sevenil,  and 


*  Secretory  or  secreting  cells. 
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usually  many,  distinct  layers  of  cells,  which  greatly  differ  from  one  an- 
other in  shape,  in  size,  and  often  in  composition.  The  stratified  epithelia 
of  mucous  membranes  are  those  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  of  the 
mouth,  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  of  the  ureters  and 
urinary  bladder,  and  of  the  vagina,  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  The  epidermis  belongs  to  the  stratified  epithelium,  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  its  constituent  layers, 
and  will  be  especially  described  in  the  account  of  the  skin. 

The  epithelium  of  the  uterus  and  urinary  bladder  consists  of  com- 
paratively few  layers  of  cells,  and  has  been  distinguished  as  transitional 
epithelium,  though  the  transition  is  really  not  greater  than  in  those 

Fig.  176. 


Fig.  177. 


Squamoi^  epitheuum,  consisting  of  nucle- 
ated  ceUs,  as  broad  plates  or  scales.   Scraped 

EPITHELirMOFTHEURINARYBI.ADDER.highly        ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^C   Of   the    XDOUth,    aud    highly 

magnified.  1,  superficial  layer  of  flattened  poly-      n^agnifled. 
hedral  cells;  2,  columnar  cells;  3,  deep  layers 
of  irregular  polyhedral  cells. 

epithelia  which  consist  of  more  numerous  layers.  It  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  an  account  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Generally  in  the  stmtified  epithelium  the  deepest  layer  is  of  colum- 
nar form,  while  that  which  immediately  follows  consists  of  polyhedral 
cells  of  equal  breadth  and  depth.  In  the  next  layers  the  cells  are  also 
polyhedral,  but  are  successively  larger,  of  greater  breadth  and  propor- 
tionately loss  depth,  and  finally  merge  into  superficial  layers  of  squa- 
mous epithelium,  consisting  of  broad,  flat  scales,  which  do  not,  as  in 
pavement  epithelium,  conjoin  at  the  edges,  but  overlap  one  another. 
The  cells  of  the  different  lay  ere  dilfer  not  only  in  form  and  size,  but 
also  in  constitution.  The  deeper  cells  consist  of  soft,  granular  masses 
of  protoplasm,  containing  a  large,  distinct  nucleus,  while  the  superficial 
scales  appear  as  clear  corneous  plates,  with  scarcely  any  contents. 

The  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  stratified  epithelium  are  not 
closely  applied  to  one  another  throughout,  but  are  minutely  ridged, 
and  the  ridges  conjoin  so  as  to  leave  intercellular  channels  communi- 
cating with  one  another  among  the  cells.  Later  researches  would 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  simple  columnar 
epithelium. 

The  deepest  cells  of  the  stratified  epithelium  incessantly  multiply 
through  division,  and  as  the  new  cells  grow  they  compress  and  push 
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away  those  previously  formed.  As  the  oldor  rell.H  are  successively 
shifted  towai'ds  the  Buriace  of  the  epitht^liuiii  tht^y  iindtjrgo  tmnslbr- 
niation,  and  finally  become  the  superficial  Healths,  which  are  shed  or 
removed  by  abnibbii,  while  other  cells  are  produced  beneath. 

SERUUS   MEMBRANES. 

The  serous  membranes  *  line  closed  cavities  of  the  body,  and  are 
thence  reflected  upon  and  invest  the  organ  or  organs  contained  within 
the  cavitioH.  The  iining  membrane  is  oamed 
itu  parietal  portion,  and  the  other  the  re- 
flected nr  visceral  portion.  Together  the 
two  portions  of  llie  niL'nibnine  form  a  closed 
eae,  with  its  cavity  exterior  to  the  organ, 
which,  as  it  were,  is  thrust  from  i>ehind  from 
the  parietal  portion  of  the  sac  into  the  re- 
jected portion.  The  opposed  free  surfaces 
of  the  two  portions  of  the  membrane,  on  the 
interior  of  the  sac,  are  always  maintained 
in  contact,  are  smooth  and  shining,  and  arc 
moistened  by  a  thin  hquid,  the  seruni. 
This  resembles  the  senini  of  bhjod,  and  is 
derived  from  the  mem  bran  e,  which  it  lubri- 
cates, and  thus  facilitates  the  movements  of 
the  parts  on  each  other.  The  serous  mem- 
branes are  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts 
by  areohir  tissue,  named  the  subserous 
tissue,  which  varies  in  the  firmness  of  its 
connection  in  di  tie  rent  positions,  and  in  some  cases  is  more  or  less  prone 
to  the  accumulation  of  lat.  The  werous  membranes  are  thin,  eolorleea, 
and  transparent^  permitting  the  subjacent  atructuree  to  shine  through. 
They  are  moderately  strong,  extensible,  and  elastic^  so  that  they  do 
not  vvriTdile  in  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the  parts  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  serous  membranes  is  the  peritoneum, 
lining  the  abdomen  and  reflected  nyjon  the  contained  viscera.  The 
many  attachments  of  the  latter,  t>y  means  of  the  doublings  or  folds  of 
the  membram?  passing  Crom  the  walls  of  the  eavityj  are  usually  called 
ligaments,  though  some  are  called  by  special  names,  as  the  mesentery 
and  mesocolon.  Other  folds  extend  between  the  contigurms  viscera, 
such  as  the  small  and  great  omenta.  The  pletirfe  are  serous  mem- 
branes, of  which  one  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  each  side,  and  is 
thence  reflected  on  and  closelj^  invests  the  corresponding  lung.  The 
fibrous  bag*  the  pericardiom,  enclosing  the  heart,  is  lined  by  the  serous 
pericardium,  and  is  thence   reflected  on  and  invests  the  heart.     The 


Diagram  kx  hi  biting  the  b  ela- 
tion or  A  8ER013  MEMBRANE*  THE 
PLEURA,  TO  THE  ORGAN  IT  lJ{VEi*TS^ 
AND  THE  CAViTV  IT  USEA.    1,  lutlg ; 

2.  root  of  the  lung.  whli:1i  is  Oig 
only  attached  pintion  of  the 
organ  ;  3^  side  of  the  thorax ;  4, 
diaphr&gm ;  5,  parietal  pleum :  6, 
pnlmonary  or  reflected  pleura;  7, 
cavity  of  the  pleura. 
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Fig.  179. 


scrotum  on  each  side  is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  vaginal  tunic, 
which  thence  invests  the  corresponding  testicle. 

The  serous  membranes  are  composed  of  a  distinct  cellular  layer,  the 
endothelium,  which  occupies  the  free  surface  and  rests  on  the  serosa, 
a  thin  connective-tissue  layer  defined  from  the  former  by  a  delicate 
basement  membrane. 

The  endothelium  ^  consists  of  a  simple  layer  of  pavement  epithe- 
lium, thin,  clear,  polygonal  plates,  which  are  flattened,  nucleated  cells : 
the  nucleus  being  thicker  than  the  cell  beyond  its  periphery,  in  profile 
the  latter  appears  narrowly  fusiform.  The  cells  of  the  endothelium 
are  united  at  their  edges  by  a  cement  which  has  the  same  refractive 
power  as  the  cells,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  continuous,  but  become 

distinctly  defined  by  sli- 
ver nitrate,  which  blackens 
the  cement.  The  cells  are 
mostly  hexagonal,  but  vari- 
able. The  nucleus,  also  ren- 
dered more  visible  by  cer- 
tain reagents,  as  carmine 
or  hsematoxylin  solution,  is 
usually  round  and  central. 
The  prolonged  action  of  sil- 
ver nitrate  renders  the  pro- 
toplasmic contents  of  the 
cells  more  evident,  and  gives 
to  them  a  finely  granular 
aspect. 

The  endothelial  cells  of 
the  same  membrane  are  not 
uniform;  as  in  many  posi- 
tions patches  of  larger  cells 
alternate  with  those  of 
smaller  size.  The  larger  cell-areas  generally  lie  on  fibro-connective- 
tissue  bundles  of  the  serosa,  while  the  smaller  cells  occupy  the  inter- 
vals of  the  latter  over  lymphatic  clefts  and  vessels.  There  occurs  here 
and  there  between  the  cells  an  appearance  of  angular  apertures,  called 
pseudostomata,  filled  with  intercellular  cement.  In  the  smaller  cell- 
areas  of  the  pleurae  and  the  peritoneum,  especially  where  this  invests 
the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  great  omentum,  there  appear  true  openings, 
or  stomata.  These  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  thicker  and  more 
granular  cells,  and  communicate  between  the  cavity  of  the  serous 
membrane  and  the  subjacent  Ivmphatic  spaces  and  vessels  of  the 
serosa  and  subserous  tissue. 

In  the  growth  and  extension  of  some  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum, 


Diagram  of  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal  surface 
OF  THE  diaphragm.  1. 1,  tcndiuous  bundles  covered  by 
a  pavement  endothelium  of  polygonal  cells ;  2,  interval 
over  a  lymph-channel  covered  with  smaller  cells;  8, 
pseudostomata,  apparent  openings  filled  with  intercel- 
lular cement ;  4,  stomata,  or  openings  surrounded  by 
granular  cells. 


^  Serous  epithelium. 
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as  in  ihe  omenta,  the  layers  become  very  thin  and  are  pierced  by  in- 
niioiLTable  holes/  as  if  torn  through  distention.  In  these  cases  the 
eiidothelitim  becomes  folded  aroand  the  reticular  bands  of  the  sub- 
jacent lii^sues,  including  the  serosa,  the  subtsemus  tissuej  with  vessels, 
and  often  more  or  leys  fat. 

The  serosa  is  a  delicate  intertexture  of  fibro-connective  tissue  with 
elastic  fibres,  defined  from  the  endothelium  by  a  thin  basement  mem- 
brane.  and  continuous  beneatli  with  thesuliserous  tissue. 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  of  serous  membranes  form  a  wide-moshed 
BQiy  in  the  serosa  and  subserous  tissue,  communicating  with  numerous 
branehes  of  the  nearest  arteries  and  veins  of  the  subjacent  structures 
or  of  the  vessels  passing  between  the  folds  of  the  membrane.  The 
largest  arterial  branches  and  accompanying  veins,  in  many  positionsj 
espeeiaily  in  the  tblds  of  the  peritoneum,  traverse  tracts  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  which  is  most  marked  in  youth,  and  iti  the  advance  of  iife 
becomes  more  or  less  transformed  into  fat.  Lymphatics  are  abundant 
in  the  serous  membranes,  commencing  in  plexuses  of  the  serosa  and 
subserous  tissue,  and  thence  pui^uing  the  coui*se  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  nerves,  except  those  which  follow  the  chief  vesselsj  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  end  in  tine  plexuses  of  the  subserous  tissue  and  the 
aerosa, 

SYNOVIAL   MEMBRANES. 

The  synovial  membranes  are  of  the  nature  of  the  serous 
Dietnbrnnes,  and  have  the  same  function,  that  of  lubricating  surfaces 
which  habitually  move  upon  each  other,  as  in  the  joints  of  the  skele- 
ton and  in  the  grooves  which  give  passage  to  tendons.  They  furnish 
a  liquid,  named  synovia,  which  is  much  more  viscid  than  the  liquid 
of  the  serous  membranes,  resembles  in  its  composition  and  (pialities 
the  white  of  egg,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  reducing 
friction  and  facilitating  motion.  Its  employment  in  the  aninml  is 
like  that  of  the  lubricating  oil  in  machinery.  The  synovial  mem* 
branes  are  distinguished  as  articular,  and  as  eynovial  bursa),  and 
sheaths. 

The  articular  synovial  membrane  *  occupies  the  movable  joints 
of  the  skeleton.  It  closely  and  evenly  lines  the  interior  surface  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  the  borders  of  the  artic- 
ular cartilages,  but  does  not  extend  over  them.  In  like  manner  in  the 
joints  with  interartieular  cartilages  it  is  reflected  to  the  surfaces  of 
these,  but  does  not  entirely  cover  them.  In  many  of  the  joints  com- 
monly a  fold  of  the  synovial  membi^ane  projects  into  the  cavity  around 
the  periphery  of  the  articulation.     The  synovial  folds'  are  strength- 

'  Fenestrated  memhmne.  Capsula  syaovialjf, 

*  PUqp  ftynovjalea,  vasculosaj,  or  adipos©  ;  ligaaienta  muct>8a  j  Haversian  fringes ; 
glands  of  HaveiB. 
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ened  by  connective  tissue,  and  their  thin  free  border  is  usually  fringed 
with  numerous  irregular  villous  processes.*  The  larger  folds,  like  those 
of  the  knee-joint,  contain  considerable  fat,  and  in  a  measure  serve  as 
cushions.  In  the  foetus  the  synovial  membrane  lines  the  joints 
throughout,  but  subsequently  becomes  obliterated  on  the  opposed  ar- 
ticular cartilages,  apparently  as  if  ftx)m  the  friction  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

The  synovial  bursa  *  is  a  simple  pouch,  in  certain  positions  inter- 
posed between  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other,  to  alleviate  fric- 
tion. The  pouch  is  closed  and  flattened,  and  is  attached  by  its  exte- 
rior to  the  adjacent  moving  parts,  while  its  interior  opposed  surfaces 
are  in  contact  and  lubricated  with  synovia.  It  is  generally  situated 
between  a  muscle  or  its  tendon,  and  a  bone  or  the  exterior  of  a  joint, 
and  sometimes  between  two  muscles  or  tendons.  Those  contiguous  to 
joints  frequently  communicate  with  them,  so  that  the  bursa  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation. 
Others,  named  from  their  position  subcutaneous  bursas,  are  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  over  bony  prominences,  as  on  the  elbow 
and  knuckles,  on  the  patella  and  malleoli,  and  on  the  heel.  These  differ 
from  the  former  in  their  less  distinct  character,  and  in  the  more  or 
less  irregular  condition  of  the  interior  surfaces,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  a  lacerated  clefl  in  the  surrounding  fibro-connective 
tissue. 

The  synovial  sheath'  lines  bony  and  ligamentous  canals,  and 
invests  the  tendons  traversing  the  latter ;  and  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  the  tendons  in  the  canals.  The  sheath  lines  the 
passage,  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  the 
tendon  or  tendons,  which  it  closely  invests ;  and  the  intervening  sur- 
faces lie  in  contact,  and  are  lubricated  with  synovia.  The  canals  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  formed  by  the  phalanges  and  the  vaginal  liga- 
ments, enclosing  the  flexor  tendons,  are  occupied  by  such  a  sheath. 
The  carpal  canal  is  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath,  which  is  complexly 
folded  as  it  invests  the  numerous  tendons  which  pass  through  the 
canal. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  composed  of  a  basis  of  fibro-connective 
tissue  intimately  associated  with  the  similar  tissue  of  the  capsular  lig- 
ament or  other  subjacent  parts.  The  free  surface  consists  of  an  endo- 
thelium like  that  of  serous  membranes,  but  commonly  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly obvious ;  is  variously  described,  and  as  a  continuous  complete 
layer  has  been  disputed.  At  the  margin  of  the  articular  synovial 
membrane  its  cells  appear  to  merge  into  the  condition  of  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles. 

I  Villi  gynoviales ;  glandulse  articulares,  mucilaginese,  or  Haversii. 

^  Bursa  mucosa  or  synovialis. 

<  Vagina  synovialis ;  vaginal  synovial  membrane. 
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SEKUM. 

Serum  is  a  8lightly  viscid,  ntniw-colored  liquicL  which  in  ^mall 
qountit}'  uH)iHtenw  the  amaath,  tY&^  surfaces  of  the  serous  mernbmnes ; 
and  only  occurs  in  the  serous  cavities  in  conspicuous  qnantities  as  a 
result  of  disease.  It  serves  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  organs  and  cavity  containing  them.  In  composition  it 
resembles  the  blood-liquor. 

SYNOVIA. 

Synovia,  the  lubj-icating  liquid  of  the  joints  and  other  s^Tiovial 
cavities,  is  amber-colored  or  colorless,  more  viscid  than  serum,  and 
usually  occurs  in  greater  quantity.  In  cumposition  it  resembles  serum, 
with  a  prt^portiori  of  mingled  mucin. 

MUCOUS   MEMBRANES, 

The  mucous  membranes^  line  passages  and  cavities  which  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  whei'e  they  bec*jme  continuous 
with  the  skin.  They  constitute  the  lining  of  the  alimentary,  I'espinv 
tory,  urinary,  and  generative  appamtiis,  together  with  that  of  the  ducts 
of  ghinds  which  ijpcti  u[Kin  it.  Habitually  subjected  t<i  the  contact  of 
vanous  matlei^,  such  as  the  food  and  air  and  the  diUbrent  glandular 
secretions  anrl  excretions,  they  are  protected  from  undue  irrilaliou  by 
a  viscid  liquid,  the  mucus,  which  bathes  their  surface. 

Mucous  memhranes  are  attached  to  subjacent  parts  liy  a  layer  of 
fibro- con  nee  five  tissue,  distinguished  as  the  submucous  laycr,^  ditfer- 
ing  in  thickness  and  density  in  diiferent  positions.  The  attachment  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  variable  in  degree^  in  some  cases  being  close 
and  fii^m,  as  in  that  of  the  nasal  cavities,  on  the  doi-isura  of  the  tongtie. 
in  the  air-|»assag09^  and  in  the  uterus.  In  other  cases,  and  especially  in 
organs  subject  to  considerable  change  of  capacity^  as  in  the  stomach, 
intestines,  and  bladder,  it  is  comparatively  loosely  attached,  and  to 
gome  extent  permits  some  shifting  of  the  connected  surfaces.  Thus, 
in  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  or  bladder,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  thrown  into  folds,  which  are  again  obliterated  in  expansion  of  the 
organs.  In  the  small  intestine,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  the 
mucous  membrane  forms  nttmcrous  permanent  folds,  the  connivent 
valves/  which  are  not  at!ected  by  changes  of  capacity  of  the  canab 
In  some  positions  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  a  multitude 
of  minute  processes,  as  exemplitied  b}^  the  papilla?  of  the  tongue  and 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestine.  Generally  also  the  mucous  membrane** 
are  furnished  with  numerous  minute  glands,  which  are  embedded  in 
the  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  open  by  their  ducts  on  the  tree 
siu*face. 

'  Membrana  mucos*.  *  Submucnsi^,  ^  Vaivulse  conniventifs. 
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The  mucous  membranes  are  mostly  thicker  than  the  serous  mem- 
branes, less  elastic,  and  less  transparent.  They  vary  from  gray  and 
various  shades  of  pink  to  bright  red.  The  latter  colors  are  due  to  the 
vascularity,  which  may  be  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  character  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  membrane.  In  some  they  are  habitually  bright 
red,  as  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx ;  variably  pale  or  darker  red 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  according  as  these  organs  are  more  active 
or  quiescent ;  and  nearly  or  quite  colorless  and  transparent,  as  in  the 
conjunctiva  in  front  of  the  eyeball. 

The'  mucous  membranes  are  composed  of  a  cellular  layer,  the  epi- 
thelium, supported  by  the  mucosa. 

The  epithelium  varies  greatly  in  different  mucous  membranes.  In 
the  mouth  and  throat,  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  (see  page  349),  and 
in  the  vagina,  it  is  a  stratified  epithelium,  consisting  of  many  layers  of 
cells  of  different  forms  and  constitution.  The  deepest  is  a  single  layer 
of  comparatively  short  columnar  cells,  which  is  followed  by  layers  of 
polyhedral  cells,  which  become  successively  of  greater  relative  breadth, 
while  the  superficial  layers  consist  of  broad,  flat  cells,  or  scales,  often 
distinguished  as  a  squamous  epithelium.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  bladder  (see  page  350)  the  epithelium  is  also  stratified,  but 
consists  of  comparatively  few  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  superficial 
layer  is  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  thin  scales.  The  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  are  lined  by  a  simple  or  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelial 
cells.  In  most  other  mucous  membranes  the  epithelium  consists  of  a 
single,  superficial  layer  of  comparatively  long,  six-sided,  columnar  cells, 
often  with  one  or  two  strata  of  young  cells  occupying  the  intervals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  usually  tapering  columnar  cells  of  the  surface.  In 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  the  columnar  epithelium  is  of 
plain  character  (see  page  347),  but  in  that  of  the  nasal  and  air-passages, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  oviducts,  and  in  some  other  positions,  it 
is  ciliated  (see  page  348). 

In  mucous  membranes  with  the  ordinary  stratified  epithelium,  in 
which  the  superficial  strata  are  squamous  epithelium,  the  mucus  of 
the  surface  is  mainly  derived  from  minute  racemose  glands  embedded 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  In  those  with  the  columnar  epithelium 
much  of  the  mucus  appears  to  be  derived  from  some  of  the  columnar 
cells,  scattered  here  and  there,  undergoing  transformation  into  the  con- 
dition of  goblet-cells  (see  page  348).  It  is  probable  that  the  columnar 
epithelium  is  incessantly  shed,  through  successive  transformation  of  the 
cells  into  goblet-cells,  which  are  displaced  to  give  room  or  place  to 
newly-developed  cells.  In  the  ordinary  stratified  epithelium  the  squa- 
mous layers  are  incessantly  shed,  while  new  layers  of  this  kind  are  due 
to  transformation  of  the  deeper  polyhedral  layers  of  cells. 

The  mucosa,  or  membrana  propria,  variable  in  thickness,  dis- 
tinctness, and  composition  in  different  mucous  membranes  and  other 
related  structures,  in  general  consists  of  an  interlacement  of  fibro-con- 
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neotive  tissue,  defined  hy  a  thin,  apparently  homogeneous  layer,  named 
the  basenient  mcrnbrane,  and  situated  next  the  epithelium.  The 
fibrc^-eanneetive  tissue  eontiiins  nets  of  capillary  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phalics  and  lermimil  plexuseK  of  nerves.  It  is  often  mingled  with  some 
elasHe  tissue,  which  is  enpeciaily  abundant  in  tbe  mucosa  of  the  uir- 
passagcs.  The  basement  membrane,  sometimes  scarcely  difitingnishable 
from  the  fibm-eonneetive-tjssue  layer  of  the  mucosa,  appears  to  be 
composed  of  broad,  flat  cells  or  plates  like  those  of  the  semus  endo- 
thelium. In  other  cases  the  cells  appear  not  to  be  connected  by  their 
edges  continuously,  but  through  branching  processes,  and  in  this  con- 
dition are  barely  distinguishable  from  contiguous  eonnective-tissue  cor- 
puscles. In  some  of  the  mucous  membranes  the  fibro-conncetive  tissue 
of  the  mucosa  is  substituted  to  a  variable  degree,  and  notably  in  that 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue/ 
which  also  enters  largely  into  the  construetion  of  the  Ivrnjihalie  glan<ls. 
This  tissue  consists  of  a  reticular  structure  of  bi'anching,  i-adiated  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  which  may  more  or  less  merge  into  the  ordinary 
condition  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  with  the  interspaces  filled  with 
lyTiipb  or  lyni|;ib<jid  corpuscles.  In  most  mucous  membranes  the  mu- 
cosa is  defined  i'rom  the  submucous  tibro-connective-tissue  layer  by  a 
muscularis  mucosa,  a  thin  stratum  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  gener- 
ally circular  in  their  direction  ;  but  in  the  well-develo]>ed  layer  of  the 
gastrchintestinul  mucmis  membrane,  in  most  positions,  the  circular 
stratum  is  succeeded  by  a  longitudinal  stratum. 

The  mucosa  generally  contains  numerous  minute  glands,  whose 
ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane*  In  tlie  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membmne.  and  that  of  the  uterus,  the  glands  are 
tubular,  and  densely  packed  in  the  mucosa.  In  other  mucous  mem- 
branes they  tim  racemose  gUinds,  variable  in  number  and  size  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  w*hen  large  extend  from  the  mucosa  into  the 
submucous  tisi^ue.  Besides  the  more  extended  lymphoid  tissue  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  mucosa,  in  some  of  the  nuieoiis  mem- 
bnines  accumulations  of  the  same  structure  occur,  as  lymphoid 
nodules »  as  exemplitied  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the 
intestines. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 
Arteries  and  veins  form  plexuses  in  the  submucous  fibro-connective- 
tissue  layer,  whence  branches  communicate  with  the  capillaiy  nets  of 
the  mucosa,  including  those  enveloping  the  numerous  glands  of  the 
latter.  Lymphatics  are  also  numei-ous,  and  commence  in  lyni]>hatic 
spaces  and  capillary  nets  of  the  mucosa,  whence  larger  vessels,  pro- 
vided with  valves,  prt^ceed  into  the  submucous  layer  in  company  with 
the  blood-vessels.  Nerves  terminate  in  gangliated  plexuses  of  the  sub- 
mucous layer,  and  thence  extend  into  finer  plexuses  of  the  mucosa. 
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MUCUS. 

Mucus  ^  is  a  viscid  liquid,  which  covers  the  surface  of  all  mucous 
membranes  in  variable  quantity,  and  is  produced  or  secreted  by  the 
epithelium,  and  often  also  by  glands  discharging  on  the  surfaces  of 
these  membranes.  It  is  tasteless  and  odorless,  transparent  and  color- 
less, or  more  or  less  clouded,  and  whitish  or  yellowish.  It  consists  of  a 
clear,  homogeneous  liquid,  mingled  with  variable  proportions  of  mucous 
corpuscles  and  cast-off  epithelial  cells.  The  mucous  corpuscles  are 
small  granular  cells,  and  resemble  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  and 
lymph-corpuscles.  In  most  cases  mucus  also  occurs  mingled  with 
other  secretions,  as  the  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  and  urine.  It 
is  a  solution  of  a  peculiar  nitrogenized  substance,  mucin,  with  some 
extractive  and  fatty  matters  and  salts. 

THE  GLANDULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  name  of  gland  has  been  applied  to  many  organs  of  very  dif- 
ferent character,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  were  originally  sup- 
posed to  possess  similar  functions.  Thus,  the  salivary  glands,  which 
produce  saliva,  the  liver,  which  produces  bile,  the  kidneys,  which  elimi- 
nate urine,  the  th^Toid,  thymus,  and  suprarenal  bodies,  whose  office  is 
obscure,  the  pituitarj^'  and  pineal  bodies  of  the  brain,  and  the  rounded 
ones  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  have  all  been  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  be  called  glands. 

A  true  gland  ^  is  commonly  regarded  to  be  a  distinct  organ,  which 
elaborates  or  separates  from  the  blood  a  peculiar  liquid,  and  discharges 
it  by  a  duct  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  skin.    The 


Simple  follicular  gland.  References  as  in 
the  preceding  figure. 
Diagram  op  two  simple  tubular  glands. 
The  dotted  line  1,  the  epithelium  or  secreting 

cells ;  2,  the  basement  membrane  ;  3,  the  fibro-      liquid  discharged  is  called  a  Secre- 
^^dmteT'  ^°  ''^^'''  '^'  blood-ve»els      ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  producing  it  is 

called  by  the  same  name,  or  if  it 
is  rejected  from  the  body  as  useless  or  harmful,  as  in  the  case  of  urine, 
it  is  distinguished  as  an  excretion. 

The  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  in  their  essential  structure  and 
function,  closely  resemble  glands,  and  these  produce  the  liquids  which 
habitually  bathe  their  surfaces,  the  mucus  and  serum,  likewise  known 
as  secretions. 

»  Myxa ;  mycus ;  pituita ;  blenna.  '  Glans  ;  glandula ;  aden. 
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The  larger  glands  are  more  or  less  visibly  isolated,  and  are  invested 
wifh  a  libra-conneetive  envelope  continuous  with  the  matrix  of  the 
gland.  The  .Hmall  glands,  whieh  are  very  numerous,  are  generally 
embedded  in  the  subraueous  tissue  of  mucous  membranes  and  In  the 
dermis  or  subcutaneous  eonneetive  tissue* 

In  general  structure  the  glands  eonsi^t  of  a  tube,  or  duct,  which 
is  simpk^  or  branched,  detined  by  a  niembrana  propria  lined  b}^  an 
epithelium,  and  sustained  by  a  matrix  of  tibro-conuective  tissue 
with  bluod 'Vessels,  lym])hatics,  and  nerves.  Difference  in  the  struc- 
ture of  most  glands  chietfy  depends  on  the  extent  and  arrangement  of 
the  constituent  tubes  and  the  character  of  the  epithelium.  The  tubes 
may  be  sirayde  or  branched,  of  variable  length,  straight,  tortuousj  or 
convoluted,  and  commencing  in  the  tubular  form,  or  in  that  of  a  elub- 
ahaped  or  nvore  distinct  roundeti  polyhedral  sac,  called  a  folliciej  or 
an  alveolus,^  A  gland  consisting  of  a  single  tube  of  variable  length 
and  arrangement  is  called  a  simple  gland,  while  those  which  have 
their  duet  more  or  less  branched  are  called  compound  glands.  In 
the  latter  all  the  branches  or  tubes  are  likewise  named  duets,  and  the 
terminal  tube  or  outlet  is  the  principal  duct.     When  the  ducts  com- 
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F(ff.  182.  CoMPorvD  TiTBtTLAR  GLAND.  Refcrencct  u  In  Fig.  180. 
Fiif,  J88.  CoMPoeKD  rotucVhAR  olands.  Eeferencea  ai  before. 
fig.  ISL  A  iixPLE  TUBULJLB  OLijfli>  ooMVOLUTKD.    Bfuue  references. 

aence  in  the  tubular  form  and  so  continue  thraughout  the  glands  are 
named  tubular  glands,  and  when  they  eommence  in  follicles  they 
are  distinguished  as  follicular  glands.  The  distinction  is  not  always 
w^ell  marked,  for  the  commencing  tubes  of  a  gland  may  be  variably 
expanded,  and  thus  the  two  kinds  of  glands  may  merge  into  one 
anotlier.  Many  of  the  compound  follicular  glands  in  the  arrange- 
n»ent  of  their  branching  duets  and  commencing  follicles  resemble  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  whence  from  the  word  raceme,  meaning  a  bunch  or 
chiKtei;  the}'  are  called  racemose  glands ;  and  a  large  gland  of  this 
kind  di tie  1*8  from  a  small  one,  jusi  as  a  large  cluster  of  gnipes  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  ones.  The  likeness  in  moi^  complete 
to  a  bunch  of  raisins;   for  the  follielea  of  the  racemose  glands  are 


^FolHcului;  saccuhia. 
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compressed  together  in  the  least  possible  space,  but  are  more  or  less 
separated  by  the  matrix  of  connective  tissue  with  blood-vessels.  The 
compound  glands  are  more  or  less  subdivided  into  small  portions  distin- 
guished as  lobules,'  and  more  or  less  distinct  collections  of  these  form 
larger  divisions,  or  lobes.  The  lobules  consist  of  groups  of  follicles 
or  the  commencing  tubes  of  the  racemose  gland  connected  together  by 
the  ducts  and  the  connective-tissue  matrix  with  the  blood-vessels. 

Fio.  186.  Fio.  187. 
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Fig.  185.  Gland  op  complex  pobm  ;  the  tubes  branching  and  the  commencing  ones  convolnted 
and  dilated  at  the  extremities.  1,  main  tube  or  duct ;  2,  branches ;  3,  convoluted  portions  dilated 
at  the  extremities. 

Pig.  186.  Gland  of  complex  form,  whose  arrangement  resembles  that  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
1,  duct ;  2,  branches  commencing  in  follicles ;  3,  branch  of  another  lobule. 

Fig.  187.  Gland  of  complex  characteb,  in  which  the  tubes  anastomose,  and  thus  form  a  net* 
work.    1,  duct ;  2,  net- work  of  tubes. 

The  epithelium  of  glands  is  always  continuous  at  the  mouth  of  the 
duct  with  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  other  surface  on  which  it 
opens.  In  the  simple  tubular  glands,  as  those  of  the  intestines,  the 
lining  epithelium  throughout  is  columnar,  and  not  different  in  appear- 
ance from  that  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which  it  is  continuous. 
In  the  gastric  tubular  glands,  both  simple  and  compound,  the  epithelium 
is  likewise  columnar,  but  in  some  of  them  larger  polyhedral  cells  are 
intermingled  or  occupy  the  deeper  recesses.  In  the  racemose  glands 
the  follicles  are  occupied  by  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells,  which  usually 
fill  the  follicles,  and  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  glandular  epithelium, 
or  secreting  cells.  The  larger  ducts  are  lined  by  a  distinct  columnar 
epithelium,  which  in  the  smallest  ones,  directly  communicating  with 
the  follicles,  is  of  a  transitional  character.  The  principal  ducts  of  the 
large  racemose  glands  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  commonly 
with  a  columnar  epithelium  continuous  with  that  of  the  smaller  ducts, 
and  with  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  which  they  open. 

The  membrana  propria  of  the  glandular  ducts  and  their  com- 
mencing tubes  and  follicles,  of  variable  thickness  and  distinctness,  is 

^  Lobuli ;  acini. 
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Usually  composed  of  a  delicate^  limiting  basement  membrane,  appar- 
ently homogeneous  or  consisting  of  flat  eellrt,  and  strengihenetJ  with 
more  or  hsB  eonneetive  tissue,  which  in  some  cast's,  an  in  tlje  sebaeeons 
glands  of  the  skin,  appears  alone  to  be  present.  In  the  coiled  tube 
of  the  sweat-glands  it  is  distinguished  by  containing  a  thin  stratum  of 
longitudinal,  unstriped  muscular  tibres. 

The  more  esi«ential  glandular  structure  is  embedded  in  a  connective- 
tissue  matrix  traversed  by  blood-vessels,  which  communicate  with  cap* 
illary  nets  enclosing  the  glandular  tubes  aufi  follicles,  and  separated 
fnmi  their  epithelium  by  the  memhrana  propria. 

The  glands  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  which^  for  the  most  part,  accompany  one  another  in  the  course 
of  the  ducts,  the  blood-vessels  to  communicate  with  capiliary  nets,  and 
the  lymphatics  with  interspaces  of  the  connective-tissue  matrix  between 
the  tubes  and  follicles  of  the  glands.  In  the  salivary  glands  it  is  stated 
that  the  nerves  have  been  traced  to  be  in  direct  connection  with  the 
aecroting  cells. 

The  numerous  tinie  glands  of  the  intestines,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  simple  tubular  glands,  and  many  of  the  gastric  glands  are  of  the 
t?ame  character,  while  others  more  or  less  divided  are  compound  tubu- 
lar glands.  The  glands  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  uterus  are 
also  simple  tubular  glands.  Many  of  these  tubular  glands  by  expan- 
sion in  a  club- like  manner  approximate  the  more  <listinct  follicular 
glands.  The  eweat-glands  in  general  are  simple  tubular  glands,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  their  tube,  which  ia  coiled  into 
a  mass  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  whence  they  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  convoluted  glands. 

To  the  largest  compound  follicular  or  racemose  glands  belong  the 
pancreas,  the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands.  The  smallest 
are  very  numerous,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  embedded  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  and  dermis.  These  are  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  (esophagus,  Irachea,  and  l>ron- 
chi,  the  duodenal  glands,  the  prostate 
and  suburethral  glands,  the  })alpebral 
glands,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
skin. 

The  testicles  are  compound  tubular 
glands,  remarkable  for  the  great  and  very 
conspicuous  length  and  con  vu  In  ted  con- 
dition of  their  branching  tubular  struc- 
ture. The  commencing  tubules  possess 
few  branches  of  great  length  closely 
convoluted  into  elongated,  pyramidal 
lobules.     The  mem  bran  a  propria,  defined 

by  a  basement  membrane  of  flat  cells,  is  lined  by  a  stratified  poly- 
hedral epithelium,  while  the  larger  ducts,  also  greatly  convoluted,  are 
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lined  by  a  ciliated  columDar  epithelium,  and  the  main  duct,  or  vas 
deferens,  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane  with  a  plain  columnar  epi- 
thelium. 

The  kidneys  are  compound  tubular  glands  of  peculiar  character, 
especially  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  tubes  and  blood- 
vessels. Their  numerous  long,  branching  tubes  commence  each  in  a 
spherical  sac,  which  is  doubly  reflected  around  a  tuft  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels and  is  lined  by  a  pavement  epithelium.  The  constituent  lobules 
and  lobes  of  the  kidney  are  compactly  united ;  and  the  larger  tubes  ab- 
ruptly end,  on  the  summits  of  the  lobes,  in  the  divisions  of  a  common 
receptacle,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  narrowing  to  the  ureter,  which 
corresponds  with  the  principal  duct  of  glands  in  general. 

The  liver,  a  huge  glandular  organ,  is  also  peculiar,  especially  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  secretory  cells  and  their  relation  with  the  ducts. 
The  substance  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  little  polyhedral  lobules^ 
compactly  united  together,  and  in  some  animals,  as,  for  example,  the 
hog,  much  more  distinct  than  in  man.  The  lobules  are  composed  of 
the  secretory  cells,  a  polyhedral  epithelium,  arranged  in  a  sponge-like 
intertexture,  with  the  interspaces  occupied  by  a  corresponding  arrange- 
ment of  the  capillar)"  blood-vessels.  The  ducts  commence  in  an  inter- 
texture of  canaliculi,  the  biliary  capillaries,*  which  run  among  and 
between  the  secretory  cells,  and  communicate  in  the  intervals  of  the 
lobules  with  larger  passages,  the  interlobular  ducts.  These  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  and  converge  into  the  main  ducts,  which  in 
their  course  from  the  liver  accompany  the  chief  vessels  which  supply 
the  organ.  The  biliary  capillaries  are  variously  regarded  as  tubes  of 
homogeneous  membrana  propria  or  as  mere  intercellular  passages. 
The  smallest  ducts  in  which  the  latter  open  have  a  pavement  epithe- 
lium, which  gradually  assumes  the  columnar  form  in  the  larger  ducts. 
The  largest  ducts  are  lined  by  a  distinct  mucous  membrane  with  a 
columnar  epithelium,  and  provided  with  numerous  minute  racemose 
glandn. 

*  Acini.  *  Pori  biliarii ;  radicles  of  the  bile-ducts. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

THE    HECK,  THOEAX.  AND    ABDOMEN. 

THE   NECK. 

The  neck*  forma  the  short,  thick,  cylindrk^al  eoliimii  uniting  the 
head  with  the  chest.  In  fTOiit,  it  m  bounded  above  by  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  detiiicd  by  the  base  of  the  maiidible,  and  below  by  the  breast, 
fmm  which  it  ia  detined  by  the  upper  border  <jf  the  sternum  and  the 
clavicles.  Behind,  it  extends  on  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  and  is 
eonlinuou!^  with  the  back  of  the  ehesnt  below.  At  the  aides,  it  extends 
fVom  the  ear  to  the  shoulder.  Near  its  middle  in  front,  in  the  adult 
male,  is  a  conspicuous  prominence,  Adam's  apple,*  produced  by  the 
projection  of  the  larynx,  which  m  not  prominent  in  the  female  nor  in 
the  boy  beibre  puberty.  Immediately  above  the  hirynx  ih  the  hyoid 
bone,  which  may  be  readily  felt  externally.  At  the  bottom  of  tbe 
neck,  immediately  above  the  sternum^  is  a  depression,  the  jugular 
fossa,  within  which  is  the  trachea  as  it  descends  from  the  neck  into 
the  chest.  Fart  bur  out,  above  the  clavicle,  is  another  depression,  the 
supraclavicular  fossa,  within  which  lie  the  axillary  blood-vessels 
and  iRTves  iis  they  escape  from  the  che^t  into  the  armpit. 

The  bony  axis  of  tlie  neck  is  formed  by  the  eeiTical  vortebraj, 
which  are  enclosed  behind  and  laterally  by  a  thick  mass  of  musclci*. 
Jn  fn:)nt  of  the  vertebirse  in  succession  from  above  are  the  pharynx  and 
cesophagusi  in  advance  of  these  the  mouth,  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  larynx, 
and  trachea,  with  the  thjToid  gland  and  the  supra-  and  infrahyoid 
muscles;  and  at  the  sides  of  all  these  are  the  great  cervical  blood- 
vessels, Ijinphaticrt  and  nerves,  and  the  stenio-mastoid  muscle.  The 
skin  of  the  neck,  thinner  in  front,  is  loosely  attached  by  the  superficial 
faacia  to  the  deep  fascia  and  subjacent  parts,  and  is  readily  rained  in 
folds.  A  thin,  superficial  muscle,  the  platysma,  occupies  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  in  aged  people  by  its  anterior  border  forms  with  the 
ekin  a  conspicuous  fold  descending  from  the  chin. 

THE  THORAX. 

Tlic  thorax,  or  chest,*  comprises  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body  below  the  neck,  and  consists  of  the  skeleton  chest  with  its 
appTOpriate  muscles  covered  by  the  .skin.     With  the  intercostal  spaces 


*  Collum ;  cervix. 

'  Pectus ;  boBom  ;  breast. 
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occupied  by  the  corresponding  muscles  its  fh)nt  part  is  mainly  covered 
by  the  pectoral  muscles,  extending  outwardly  along  the  clavicle  to  the 
arm  and  forming  the  thick  anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  or  armpit. 
In  the  median  line,  between  the  greater  pectoral  muscles,  it  is  slightly 
depressed,  as  the  sternal  groove,  in  which  the  sternum  is  subcuta- 
neous. The  groove  expands  below,  and  over  the  ensiform  process,  be- 
tween the  seventh  costal  cartilages,  is  still  more  depressed,  as  the 
infrastemal  fossa,  or  pit  of  the  stomach.^  To  the  outer  side  of 
the  pectorals  the  ribs  are  covered  by  the  great  serratus  muscle,  and 
below,  in  front  and  at  the  side,  are  covered  by  the  abdominal  rectus 
and  external  oblique  muscles.  Behind  the  chest  are  the  dorsal  exten- 
sors, the  supra-  and  infraserratus,  the  rhomboid,  trapezius,  and  latissi- 
mus  muscles.  The  latter,  as  it  ascends,  lies  on  the  great  serratus,  and 
with  the  greater  teres  muscle  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla. 

The  interior  of  the  chest  forms  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  dia- 
phragm, which,  from  its  deeply-vaulted  character,  rises  high  up  in  the 
chest ;  on  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  and  rib 
on  the  right,  and  of  the  sixth  on  the  lefl  side. 

The  thoracic  cavity*  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  lungs  and  heart, 
the  former  on  each  side  invested  with  a  membrane,  the  pleura,  and  the 
latter  intermediate,  and  enclosed  in  a  membranous  pouch,  the  pericar- 
dium, situated  between  the  two  pleurae.  The  parietal  portions  of  the 
latter,  where  contiguous,  form  a  fore  and  aft  partition  to  the  thoracic 
cavity,  called  the  mediastinum,'  while  the  different  spaces  it  in- 
cludes are  distinguished  as  the  anterior,  middle,  posterior,  and  superior 
mediastina. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  *  is  formed  by  the  two  pleurae  reflected 
from  the  front  of  the  pericardium  to  the  back  of  the  sternum.  Its 
upper  half  is  narrow  where  the  pleuraj  nearly  come  into  contact,  but 
it  is  wider  below  where  the  lefl  pleura  recedes  from  its  fellow,  and 
leaves  a  space  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the  pericardium  and  in 
front  by  the  sternum,  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  a  portion  of  the  seventh 
costal  cartilages  of  the  left  side,  and  the  sternal  triangular  muscle. 

The  middle  mediastinum^  is  the  capacious  central  portion  of  the 
whole  mediastinum,  containing  the  heart  with  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  aorta,  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  superior  cava,  all  included  in  the  pericardium,  together  with  the 
phrenic  nerves,  arch  of  the  azygos  vein,  and  roots  of  the  lungs,  with 
the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 

The  posterior  mediastinum,*  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the 


^  Scrobiculus  cordis ;  antecardium.  *  Cavum  thoracis. 

'  Septum  or  dissepi  men  turn  thoracis. 

*  Cavum  mediastini  anterius;  m.  pectorale.  ^  C.  mediastini  medium. 
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plour«e  from  tlic  pcricHrdium  backward  to  the  sides  of  the  epine,  from 
the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  downward,  contains  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  thuraeie  aorta,  the  fjesupliagu^H  with  the  va^us  nerves,  the 
azygo8  and  hemiazygos  veins,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  posterior 
mediaatinal  lymphatic  glands, 
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View  or  tkl  i  --r-i  ci.i  .ni  m£diaj*tinum,  and  of  the  lungs.  1,  jMi&ierior  medlastliium,  bounded 
laterally  by  thu  pleursB ;  2,  lower  border  of  the  costal  pleura;  Z,  ouOine  indientlQi?  the  lower  Umll 
of  the  pleural  cavity;  4,  pleura  covering  the  dlaphrflgm ;  5.  upper  iolrh'  of  the  right  lung;  6, 
lower  lobe:  7,  flssuro  8ep«ratln^  the  lobes;  B^  middle  lobe:  9^  pharynx;  10,  its  lower  limit; 
11«  te^iphogm;  12,  thoracic  aorta,  giving  off  lutercostal  arteries^  13,  inQominale  artery,  dlvidlngf 
tBto  the  rij?ht  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arti^ries ;  14,  ka  subclavian  artery :  15,  left  com- 
mon cartilid  arterj-  and  the  accompanying  inlernal  jugular  vein;  16,  ozygoe  vein;  17,  heuil- 
uygoa  vein;  18,  thoroelc  duct. 

The  superior  mediastinuni  *  is  theqiace  between  the  pleura  from 
above  the  ijeriturdium,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  presternum 
and  luurth  thoracic  vertebra,  extending  through  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  thorax  into  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  contains  the  trachea,  the 
ce»f^phagus,  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  with  the  innomi- 
nate and  left  carotid  and  wiiheiavian  arteries,  the  innominate  veins  and 
upper  portion  of  the  superior  eava,  the  phrenic,  vagus,  left  recurrent 
lan'ngeal  and  cardiac  nerves,  the  cardiac  Ipnphatic  glands,  and  re- 
mains of  the  thymus  gland- 


^  C.  mediastini  superiut. 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen,  or  belly/  is  that  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
iDuluded  hetwet'U  tho  cliei^t  and  pelvi?*,  enoloHing  n  lai-ge  cavity  which 
contains  the  digestive  and   urinary  organs  mu\  part  of  those  of  the 

gerierati ve  apparat  us.  Su- 
perticially,  its  limits  are 
eonsidei*t?d  to  be  the  infe- 
rior margin  of  the  thorax 
above,  and  the  pubis, 
groin,  aod  iliac  crest  on 
each  side  bidow ;  but  the 
abdoraiual  cavity  eoiiaid- 
ci-ably  exceeds  these  lim- 
its, as  it  includes  the  pel- 
vie  cavity  and  ascends 
within  the  chest  where  it 
13  bounded  by  the  deeply- 
vaulted  diaphragm,  which 
w:*parate9  it  from  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  In  the  i^kel- 
eton  it  correspDuds  %vith 
the  {frmt  vacuity  between 
1 1 le  1 1 1  orit  X  a  n  d  ]  )e  1  v  i  8  w  i  t  h 
the  lumbar  vertebra?  be- 
hind. Its  surroimding 
Cavity  of  the  aehomen  law  open,  with  the  viscEHi  ,,     .  i       *■ 

BETA1NE1>  IS  TIIKIK  RELATIVE  PO8ITI0H.     The  Straight  UlieS     ^'^^^'      ^^     COmpOSCU     Ol      ap- 

indicate  the  regions  of  the  abdomen,    a,  epigastric  region :  pt'oijriate       inUSCles       and 

l»,  hypochoDddae  rt-i^ioiis ;  <r,  umbU leal  region  :  d,  lumbar  ..        .        *         fk  *tU    +u 

feglons:  f.hjTMJKftslrie  region;/,  iliac  regions.    1.  Baps  of  taj^Clie,  tOgetner  Wltn   tne 

the  abdomioa]  wall  turned  aaidcs  2,  :i,  leH  iintl  right  lobe»  »kin.      Near  its   CCIltl'^e    in 

of  the  Uver:  <,  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder:  .\  round  I  Igfl-  f^-^x     •      ^v^^    nmKilfi-iie 

ment  of  tlie  liver;  6,  part  of  the  suBpeneory  ligament  of  the  "^"^    l»    int     umouiCUS, 

liver:  7,  8.  stomach;  1^,  eommeticement  of  the  duodenum;  or  tiaiV^l,  the  cictltHx  re- 

10, ,pl«.„;  11. src«t  omentum :  12., mail  intestine;  13,  «e-  n^aillinR  from    the  attttch- 
cum :  14,  Yurmifonn  ai»[H:naix  ;   15,  iL«teending  colon ;  16,  '^ 

17.  descending  colon:  18,  si^ioUl  flex-  menf  cdMhe  umbiiica!  cord 

It  is  f?ome- 
what  variable  in  exact 
position,  but  is  always 
below  the  middle  line  between  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  pubes, 
and  gcnemlly  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  iliac  eret^ts. 

(For  a  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall*?,  see 
page  270.) 

For  convenient  reference  in  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  divided  into  regions.  This  is 
done  by  drawing  two  parallel  lines  on  a  level  A\ith  the  lowest  lateral 


transverse  colon 

ure;    19,  epiploic  appendages;   20,   folds    indicating   the    ^Jf  jj^^.  fa?ltis 

OcrtttBe  of  the  remains  of  the  urachua  and  umbilical  ur- 

teitea;  21.  diaphragm. 


^  Venter;  goster;  pauneh. 
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margin  of  the  thorax  and  thi3  highest  pyiiit  of  the  iliac  crest  on  each 
side,  while  two  other  lines  are  drawn  to  intersect  the  former  ascending 
veiiically  from  the  middle  of  the  groin  on  each  side.  The  luies  thus 
divide  the  abdomen  into  nine  regions,  of  which  the  intermediate  thi*ee* 
from  al>ove  downward,  are  the  eplgastric»^  umbilical,*  and  hypo- 
gastric^ regions,  and  the  others  arL*  the  right  and  left  hypochon- 
driac,* lumbar,*  and  iliac"  regions.  The  position  within  the  puhes 
is  also  riiHefl  the  pubic  region,  that  within  the  groin  on  eaeh  side 
the  inguinal  region,  and  that  within  the  pelvjsj  the  pelvic  region. 

The  hypochornh'iaej  epigastric,  and  h^^pogastric  regions  are  often 
more  briefly  nunnMl  viuli  as  the  hypochondrium,  the  epigastrium, 
and  the  hypogastrium.  Most  of  the  viscera  are  more  or  le^s  mova- 
ble, and  themfor©  variable  in  exact  position  according  to  the  move- 
ments to  which  they  am  Rubjeetcd  in  respiration,  the  passage  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  or  otherwise,  but  ordinarily  they  occupy  the 
regions  as  follows : 

The  stomach  occupies  the  left  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions. 

The  duodeiujin  oceupies  the  epigii.stric  ami  umbilical  regions,  and  the 
iBmainder  of  the  small  intestine  and  mcsenter}^  occupy  the  umbilical, 
hypogastric,  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  lumbar  and  iliac  regions. 

The  head  of  the  colon  occupies  the  right  diat-  region,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gut  aseendw  through  the  right  lumbar  into  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region ;  thence  arches  thnjugb  the  umbilical  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondrmc  region,  and  descends  through  the  left  lumbar  into  the  left 
iliac  region,  wdiere  it  forms  its  sigmoid  tlexure  and  ends  in  the  rectum, 
which  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  liver  occupicij  the  right  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  a  little 
portion  of  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  The  gall-bladder  is  in  the 
epigastric  region. 

The  pancreas  occupies  the  epigastric  extending  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region. 

The  spleen  lies  in  the  lef\  hypochondriac  region  and  slightly  in  the 
epigastric  region. 

The  kidneys  occupy  the  lumbar  regions,  with  adjacent  portions 
of  the  umbilical,  epigastric,  and  hypochondriac  regions. 

The  suprarenal  bodies  are  in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  urinary  Idathler  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
in  the  distended  condition  rises  into  the  byjiogastric  region. 

The  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  a  position  between  the  bladder  and 
i*ectum  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 


*  Kegia  epij^trica,  cardiiica,  or  Momin'hica. 

'  R.  umbiliciilis,  nrastricu,  or  meaogastriea ;  mesogastriuni. 

*  R.  liypo^fustricu  ;  v  outer  piirviis  or  imiufc:. 

*  R,  hypoebundriaox  or  suVartilnginoa. 

^  K.  lumbiirie  or  luuibalis ;  lumbi ;  kndis  i  loins  i  flanks ;  rein^.  *  R.  ihaoL 
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THE  PERITONEUM. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  throughout  by  a  serous  mem- 
brane, the  peritoneum,^  which  is  reflected  from  behind  and  above 
upon  the  diflerent  viscera,  so  as  to  give  them  an  investment  and  attach 
them  by  folds,  which  serve  to  retain  them  in  position  and  give  passage 
to  their  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  peritoneum  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  serous  membranes,  and 

is  a  strong,  uncolored,  transparent 
membrane  attached  to  the  subja- 
cent structures  by  areolar  tissue. 
Its  free  surface  is  smooth,  moist, 
and  shining,  and  is  provided  with 
a  pavement  epithelium.  The 
parietal  portion,*  or  that  lining 
the  abdominal  cavity,  is  thickest, 
and  is  closely  attached  to  adja- 
cent fascifld  and  muscles,  more 
especially  along  the  linea  alba 
and  to  the  diaphragm,  and  ad- 
hering most  tightly  to  the  tendi- 
nous portion  of  the  latter.  The 
visceral  portion'  affords  a  more 
or  less  complete  investment  to 
the  organs  to  which  it  closely  and 
evenly  adheres,  forming  their  se- 
rous coat. 

Like  other  serous  membranes, 
the  peritoneum  forms  a  closed 
sac,  but  is  rendered  much  more 
complex  in  its  arrangement  from 
the  many  foldings  produced  by 
its  reflection  upon  the  viscera  it 
invests.  In  tracing  its  extension 
in  any  direction,  its  continuity 
everywhere  is  obvious.  Thus  pro- 
ceeding from  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  outwardly,  it 
reaches  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending colon,  invests  these  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  passes  in- 
ward over  the  kidneys  to  the  spine,  where  it  produces  the  mesentery, 
a  wide-spreading  fold,  which  invests  the  whole  length  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum.     In  the  right  iliac  region  it  invests  the  commencement  of 


Diagram  of  the  apparent  arranoexknt  op 
the  course  of  the  peritoneum  in  a  vertical 
SECTION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  the  peritoneum  repre- 
sented by  the  thick,  black  line.  1,  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  sacrum :  2,  first  lumbar  vertebra ;  3, 
thoracic  vertebrae;  4.  diaphragm;  5,  liver;  6, 
stomach :  7,  transverse  colon ;  8,  small  Intestine ; 
9,  duodenum ;  10,  pancreas ;  11,  rectum ;  12,  va- 
gina and  uterus :  13.  urinary  bladder ;  14,  pubis ; 
15,  greater  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  16,  lesser 
cavity ;  17,  section  of  a  lateral  ligament  of  the 
liver;  18,  gastro-hepatic  omentum :  the  arrow  in- 
dicates the  communication,  at  the  right  border 
of  the  latter,  of  the  great  and  lesser  cavities  of  the 
peritoneum ;  19,  great  omentum ;  20,  transverse 
mesocolon;  21.  mesentery;  22,  recto-uterine 
pouch ;  23,  vesico-uterine  pouch ;  24,  portion  of 
peritoneum  lining  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ab- 
domen. 


1  Membrana  abdominis. 
*  L.  visceral  is  or  interna. 


s  Lamina  parietal  is  or  externa. 
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the  ciet'um  nud  the  vermiform  appendix,  ami  in  tlie  left  iliac  region  tho 
sigmoid  ilexure  of  the  colon,  forming  it8  bmad  fold,  the  rnesocoion. 
Descending  from  the  mesentery  and  colon  on  each  sido^  the  peritoneum 
entei's  the  pelvis,  invests  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  is  thence 
reflected  on  the  bladder,  forming  between  them  the  rccto-vesical 
pouch.  From  the  summit  of  the  bladder  it  is  redeeted  to  the  front 
of  the  abdomen,  producing,  in  the  pubic  and  ingiunal  regions,  slight 
folds  on  the  remains  of  the  urachus  and  on  the  nmbilical  arteries  of  the 
fa?tu:^.  In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  trom  the  rectum  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  thence  over  the  uterus,  frona  which  it 
proceeds  tu  tlie  bhifMcr.  It  thus  forms  two  pouches,  the  rccto-uterinc 
and  the  vesico- uterine ;  and  between  the  sides  of  the  uterns  and  the 
sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity  it  formic  twu  additional  folds,  the  broad  h'ga- 
ments  of  the  uterus. 

Above  the  mesentery  the  peritoneum  forms  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, a  broad  fold  which  encloses  the  transverse  colon  and  is  continuous 
on  each  side  with  the  ascending  and  descending  mesocolon,  below  with 
the  inescnturv,  and  above  with  the  great  imientum. 

Following  the  extension  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  it  spreads  over  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  thence  descends  arxd  invests  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  and 
forms  between  them  their  ligaments.  From  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver  it  desecuds,  as  the  small  omentum,  to  the  small  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  whence  it  completely  inv^ests  the  organ  and  departs  from 
its  great  curvature  as  the  great  omentum.  This  descends  like  an 
apron  in  front  of  tht^  bowels,  doubles  on  itself;  and  ascends  to  join 
the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon,  on  which  it  continues  upward 
to  the  pancreas,  where  its  layers  sepai^te,  one  to  go  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  liver,  the  other  to  turn  downward  and  become  continuous 
with  the  upper  layer  of  the  mesocolon.  From  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  the  peritoneum  proceeds  as  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen,  and  thence  is  continuous  with  the  investment  of 
this  organ. 

^H  The  peritoneum  forms  the  following  processes,  folds,  or  doublings 

^1    of  tho  mt-nd^riine,  which  serve  as  attachments  for  the  viscera,  and  often 
as  convenient  means  for  the  passage  of  the  vessels  and  nen'^es  to  and 

^H     from  the  organs: 

^H  The  suspensory,  coronary,  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver. 

^H         The  hepatieo-renal  and  hepatico-colic  ligaments. 

^H         The  phrenico-splenic,  phrenieogastric,  and  phrenico-colic  ligaments. 

^H         The  small  and  great  omentum. 

^H         The  mesenlen%  mesocolon,  and  mesorectura. 

^B         The  recto-vesjcal  folds  of  the  male, 

^H         The  rectO'Uterine  and  vesico-utcrine  folds  and  the  broad  ligaments 

^B    of  the  uterus. 

^^         The  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 
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The  suspensory  ligament  *  of  the  liver  is  a  strong  fold  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  extends  from  the  median  line  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  liver,  between  the  right  and  left  lobes,  and  thence  descending  is 
attached  along  the  linea  alba  to  the  umbilicus.  It  is  widest  at  the  an- 
terior notch  of  the  liver,  and  thence  diminishes  in  a  falciform  manner 
towards  the  posterior  notch,  in  front  of  which  its  two  layers  diverge 
as  the  fore  part  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The  anterior  portion  also 
narrows  in  its  descent  to  the  umbilicus,  and  encloses  in  its  free  border 
the  round  ligament.  The  right  layer  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  is  reflected  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in  like 
manner  the  left  layer  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  lefl  lobe. 
The  usual  position  of  the  ligament  is  not  vertical,  but  oblique,  its  lefl 
side  lying  on  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  its  right  side  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm  and  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  free  border  of 
the  descending  portion  directed  to  the  right. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  transverse  folds  of  peritoneum  attaching 
the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm.  The  right  lateral 
ligament '  forms  a  short  attachment  to  the  right  lobe,  its  two  layers 
starting  from  the  right  and  diverging  inwardly  from  each  other,  the 
upper  layer  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  to  that 
of  the  liver,  and  continuous  with  the  fore  part  of  the  coronary  liga- 
ment ;  and  the  lower  layer  reflected  from  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
diaphragm  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  forming  the  lower 
part  of  the  coronary  ligament.  In  the  interval  of  the  two  layers, 
widening  from  the  right  to  the  posterior  notch  of  the  liver,  the  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  is  devoid  of  the  serous  coat,  and  is  attached  to  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  diaphragm  by  connective  tissue.  The  left  lateral 
ligament,'  of  greater  length  than  the  former,  is  a  close  peritoneal  fold, 
attaching  the  posterior  border  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the  dia- 
phragm, extending  from  the  posterior  notch  of  the  former  outwardly 
in  front  of  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus.  It  is  continuous  in- 
wardly with  the  coronary  ligament.  Its  length  permits  more  mobility 
to  the  left  lobe  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  liver. 

The  coronary  ligament  *  is  not  a  distinct  structure,  and  is  variously 
described.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  attachment  of  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm  by  the  diverging  portions  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and 
the  intermediate  portions  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  including  the  inter- 
vening connective-tissue  attachment  of  the  two  organs. 

The  hepatico-renal  ligament^  is  a  narrow  fold,  which  starts  be- 
neath the  liver  on  the  right  of  the  caudate  lobe,  and  descends  in  front 
of  the  right  suprarenal  body  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  correspond- 
ing kidney. 

*  Ligamentum  suspensorium  ;  broad  or  falciform  ligament. 

»  L.  triangulare  dextrum.  *  L.  t.  sinistrum. 

*  L.  coronarium  ;  1.  c.  dextrum  et  sinistrum.  *  Ligamentum  hepatico-renale. 
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The  hepatico-colic  ligament*  is  also  a  narrow,  ci'escentie  fold, 
wiiieh  descends  frutn  the  back  of  the  liver  on  the  right  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  heputic  ftexiire  of  the  eolofi. 

The  phrenico-splenic  ligament*  ia  a  short,  triangular  fold,  dtv 
scending  from  the  diiijihriigni  to  the  upper  end  of  the  spleen. 

The  phrcnico-gastric  ligament*  is  abo  a  short,  triangular  fold, 
which  de^^cends  from  the  diaphragm  on  the  left  oi"  the  oesophagus  to 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  phrenico-colic  ligament  *  is  a  narrow,  strfmg  fold,  which  dt^ 
scends  frum  the  diaphragm  below  the  epleeri  to  the  splenic  flexure  of 
the  colon. 

The  small  omentum,  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum ^'^  h  a  thin, 
transparent  duuhliug  uf  the  perituiicuro,  exten<iing  he! ween  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  small  cui^ attire  of  the  ntonuieh, 
reaching  from  the  cardia  to  the  pylorus.  On  the  right  it  forms  a  free 
border,  which  extendi  between  the  traufivei'se  fissure  of  the  liver  and 
the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  and  encloses  the  vessels  aiacend- 
ing  to  the  former,  with  the  aeeompanying  ducts  and  nerves.  Behind 
it,  above,  lies  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver-  and  on  the  left  a  fold  of  it 
descends  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  pancreas.  BetweL*n  its  layers  the 
coronary  blood-vessels  and  aeeompaujnng  Ij^mphatics  and  nerves  run 
along  the  email  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  free  border  of  the  small 
omentum  is  the  atilerior  boundary  of  the  omental  foramen,®  bounded 
behind  by  the  interior  cava,  above  by  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  Hver,  and 
below  by  the  duodenum.  The  foramen  will  admit  the  finger,  and 
through  it  the  greater  portion  of  the  peritoneal  sac  communicates  and 
is  Cf>ntinuous  with  the  smaller  portion,  the  omental  sac.  This  ex- 
tends behind  the  stomach  into  the  great  omentum,  m  bounded  in  front 
by  the  small  omentum  and  its  extension  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
Btomach,  below  by  the  doubling  of  the  great  omentum,  and  behind  by 
the  ascending  layer  of  the  latter,  continuous  above  with  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  small  omentum. 

The  gastro-splenic  omentum'  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneum, 
extending  fi*om  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  to  the  hilus  of  the  spleen, 
continuous  above  with  the  phrenico-gastrie  ligament,  and  below  with 
the  great  omentum.     It  encloses  the  .**hort  gastric  vessels. 

The  great  omentum,  or  gastro- colic  omentum,"  is  a  broad, 
double  folil  of  the  peritoneum,  which  falls  from  the  great  curvature  of 
the  stomach  in  front  of  the  intestines  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  ; 
occasionally  a  little  way  below  the  vmibilicus,  and  sometimes  even  into 
the  pelvic  cavity.    It  extends  lower  on  the  left  than  on  the  right,  and 

*  L.  hepfitieo-colicum.  *  L.  phrenico*SfilGaiciim. 

•  L.  phrpnico*gastricum.  *  L.  plt^uro-folicum  or  co&to-colicum. 

*  0.  minus  or  gastro-hepaticvim  j  small  epiploon. 

•  Foramen  of  "Winalow ;  L  Duvemeyi  or  oraenti  miiioris. 

^  Ligamentuin  gaatro-lienale.  *  O.  majus  or  gaatro-colicum  ]  great  epiploon. 
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The  suspensory  ligament  ^  of  the  liver  is  a  strong  fold  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  extends  from  the  median  line  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  liver,  between  the  right  and  left  lobes,  and  thence  descending  is 
attached  along  the  linea  alba  to  the  umbilicus.  It  is  widest  at  the  an- 
terior notch  of  the  liver,  and  thence  diminishes  in  a  falciform  manner 
towards  the  posterior  notch,  in  front  of  which  its  two  layers  diverge 
as  the  fore  part  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The  anterior  portion  also 
narrows  in  its  descent  to  the  umbilicus,  and  encloses  in  its  free  border 
the  round  ligament.  The  right  layer  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  is  reflected  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in  like 
manner  the  left  layer  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  left  lobe. 
The  usual  position  of  the  ligament  is  not  vertical,  but  oblique,  its  left 
side  lying  on  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  its  right  side  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm  and  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  free  border  of 
the  descending  portion  directed  to  the  right. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  transverse  folds  of  peritoneum  attaching 
the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm.  The  right  lateral 
ligament*  forms  a  short  attachment  to  the  right  lobe,  its  two  layers 
starting  from  the  right  and  diverging  inwardly  from  each  other,  the 
upper  layer  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  to  that 
of  the  liver,  and  continuous  with  the  fore  part  of  the  coronary  liga- 
ment ;  and  the  lower  layer  reflected  from  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
diaphragm  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  forming  the  lower 
part  of  the  coronary  ligament.  In  the  interval  of  the  two  layers, 
widening  from  the  right  to  the  posterior  notch  of  the  liver,  the  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  is  devoid  of  the  serous  coat,  and  is  attached  to  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  diaphragm  by  connective  tissue.  The  left  lateral 
ligament,' of  greater  length  than  the  former,  is  a  close  peritoneal  fold, 
attaching  the  posterior  border  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the  dia- 
phragm, extending  from  the  posterior  notch  of  the  former  outwardly 
in  front  of  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus.  It  is  continuous  in- 
wardly with  the  coronary  ligament.  Its  length  permits  more  mobility 
to  the  left  lobe  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  liver. 

The  coronary  ligament  *  is  not  a  distinct  structure,  and  is  variously 
described.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  attachment  of  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm  by  the  diverging  portions  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and 
the  intermediate  portions  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  including  the  inter- 
vening connective-tissue  attachment  of  the  two  organs. 

The  hepatico-renal  ligament^  is  a  narrow  fold,  which  starts  be- 
neath the  liver  on  the  right  of  the  caudate  lobe,  and  descends  in  front 
of  the  right  suprarenal  body  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  correspond- 
ing kidney. 

*  Ligamentum  suspensorium  ;  broad  or  falciform  ligament. 

«  L.  triangulare  dextrum.  '  L.  t.  sinistrum. 

*  L.  coronarium  ;  1.  c.  dextrum  et  sinistrum.  ^  Ligamentum  hepatico-renale. 


The  hepatico-coUc  ligament'  is  aim  a  naiTow,  erescentic  fold, 
which  deset^Mciti  frooi  the  back  of  the  liver  on  the  right  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  tht^  hepatic  flexure  of  the  eoloii. 

The  phrenico-splenic  ligament  ^  is  a  shorty  triangular  fold^  de- 
scending from  the  diaphrngm  to  the  upper  end  of  the  spleen. 

The  phrenico-gastric  ligament^  is  also  a  short,  triangidar  fold, 
which  descends  from  the  diaphragm  on  the  left  of  the  ces^ophagus  to 
the  funduB  of  the  stomach. 

The  phrenico-coHc  ligament*  h  a  narrow,  strong  fold,  which  de- 
scends from  Uie  diaphragm  below  the  spleen  to  the  nplenie  flexiii-e  of 
the  colon. 

The  small  omentum,  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum,*  is  a  thin, 
transparent  doubling  of  the  peritouijuin,  extending  between  the  tran>u 
verse  fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  esmall  curvature  of  the  stouiaeh, 
reiiching  from  the  cardia  to  the  pylorus.  On  the  right  it  forms  a  free 
bonier,  which  extendi  between  the  trauHverse  tianure  of  the  liver  and 
the  eommenoement  of  the  duodenum,  ami  enclose!^  the  vessels  ascend- 
ing to  the  former,  with  the  aeeorapanjing  ducts  and  nerves.  Behind 
it,  above,  lies  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver ;  and  on  the  lett  a  fold  of  it 
descends  fr<tni  the  oesophagu!^  to  the  jntncreas.  Between  its  layei's  the 
coronary  blood-vessels  and  accompanying  lymphatics  and  nerves  run 
along  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  free  border  of  the  small 
omentum  is  the  anterior  boundarj^  of  the  omental  foramen/  bounded 
behind  by  the  inferior  cava,  above  by  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver,  and 
below  by  the  duodenum.  The  forauien  will  admit  the  finger,  and 
through  it  the  greater  portion  of  the  peritoneal  sac  communicates  and 
is  continuous  with  the  smaller  portion,  the  omental  sac.  This  ex- 
tends behind  the  stomach  into  the  great  omentum,  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  small  omentum  and  its  extension  on  the  posterjor  %vall  of  the 
etomaeh,  below  by  the  doubling  of  the  great  omentum,  and  behind  hy 
the  ascending  layer  of  the  latter,  continuous  above  with  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  small  omentum. 

The  gastro -splenic  omentum  '  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneutn. 
extending  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  to  the  hilus  of  the  spleen, 
cx>ntinuou8  above  with  the  phrenico-gastric  ligament,  and  below  with 
the  great  omentum.     It  encloses  the  .short  gastric  veanels. 

The  great  omentum,  or  gastro -colic  omentum,*  in  a  broad, 
double  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  falls  front  the  great  curvatuiN:'  of 
the  stomach  in  front  of  the  intestines  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity ; 
occasionally  a  little  way  below  the  umbilicus*  and  sometimes  even  into 
th©  pelvic  cavity.    It  extends  lower  on  the  left  than  on  the  right,  and 

^  L.  hepatico-colieum,  *  L.  phronioo-Bplenicum. 

*  L.  phrenico-gastncum.  *  L.  plcuro-cohcuai  or  cofito-colicum. 

*  0.  minus  or  g»Btro-hppaticura  \  small  efiiploon* 

*  Foramen  of  Wiiislow  ;  f.  Duverneyi  or  amenti  mmoris. 
^  Lig&Dientum  gAstTO-lienale.  *  O.  majus  or  gMtro-collcum ;  great  epiploon. 
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Fig.  192. 


in  fat  than  in  lean  people,  and  is  further  varied  by  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  stomach.  It  is  squarish,  thin,  more  or  less  cribriform, 
and  variably  loaded  with  an  irregular  net-work  of  dull-yellow  fat.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach  it  is  continuous  with  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum,  and  terminates  below  in  an  irregular  border.  It  consists  of 
four  layers  in  great  part  confluent  or  blended  together,  and  encloses  a 
space,  the  omental  sac.  Two  of  the  layers  descend  from  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach  and  quickly  unite  in  a  single  lamina,  which 
continues  to  the  lower  border  of  the  omentum,  then  doubles  on  itself, 
and  ascends  behind,  blends  with  the  descending  portion,  and  again 
separates  to  become  attached  to  the  transverse  colon.  From  this  it 
goes  backward  attached  to  the  mesocolon,  and  ascends  in  fh>nt  of 
the  pancreas,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  original  layers,  of  which 
one  continues  upward  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  while  the 
other  turns  downward  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  upper  layer 
of  the  transverse  mesocolon.      The  great  omentum  thus  forms  the 

omental  sac/  the  cavity  of  which 
lies  between  its  descending  and 
ascending  portions,  and  between 
the  transverse  colon  and  meso- 
colon behind,  and  the  back  of  the 
stomach  in  front,  and  communi- 
cates by  the  omental  foramen  with 
the  greater  pouch  of  the  perito- 
neum. Prior  to  birth  the  omental 
sac  is  entire  and  its  interior  free; 
and  in  this  condition,  when  inflated, 
the  omentum  appears  as  a  large, 
thin,  transparent  pouch  protruding 
from  between  the  stomach  and  the 
transverse  colon.  Subsequently, 
the  cavity  of  the  sac  below  the 
position  of  the  colon  becomes  in 
great  part  obliterated,  and  the 
omentum  in  its  growth  becomes 
proportionately  much  attenuated 
and  is  rendered  cribriform  from  the  production  of  innumerable  holes 
in  the  membrane.  In  the  early  part  of  foetal  life  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  omentum  is  free  from  the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon,  and 
ascends  over  them  to  the  position  of  the  pancreas,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  component  layers  as  before  described.  The  great  omen- 
tum contains  more  or  less  fat,  which  is  proportioned  in  quantity  with 
the  condition  of  the  person;  and  is  especially  collected  along  the 
course  of  the  vessels,  giving  to  the  omentum  a  striking  reticular  ap- 


DlAORAM  OF  THE  CX)URSE  OF  THE  PERITO- 
NEUM IN  THE  F(ETUS.  4,  diaphragm ;  5,  liyer; 
6.  stomach ;  7,  transverse  colon ;  8,  small  in- 
testine ;  9,  duodenum ;  10.  pancreas ;  15,  greater 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  16,  lesser  cavity ; 
17,  right  or  left  lateral  ligament ;  18,  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum;  19.  great  omentum;  20, 
transverse  mesocolon ;  21,  mesentery. 


^  Bursa  omenti  minoris. 


ViKW  OF  THE  auix^jMinal  vjj*cera  ;  With  the  greater  part  of  the  smalt  InteBtlno  removed, 
aarl  ibe  liver  and  Htoiuach  tiiraedl  upwarfL  launder  surface  of  the  liver;  2,  f^ll  bladder ;  3, 
dinpfaraji^^  4,  stomach,  ptwsterior  burfttce:  5,  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver;  B,  dnodenum :  7*  pan- 
rrt.*««;  8^  spleen;  9,  jojuuum ;  10,  Ikum;  11,  ccDCUm:  12,  vermiform  appendix;  13,  asceuding 
colon;  14, 14,  tmoavcr»e  colon  ;  15,  descending  cokm ;  16, sigmoifl  flexure ;  17,  rectum;  18,  urinarj* 
bladder;  19,  hepatic  Rrtt^ry^  iflvinif  off  pyloric,  hepatic,  paucreuiiccMiuodeiiftl,  and  rig^ht  ga*tro- 
eptploic  braneboB  ;  20,  gastric  artery  to  small  curvature  of  the  stomach  ;  21,  splenic  artery;  22, 
•nperior  mesenteric  Teaaeli ;  2S,  24,  cot  edge  of  the  mesentery'  between  the  divided  eniLi  of  the 
l^unum  and  iletun. 


The  mesentery^  h  the  most  extensivo  and  stroogost  of  the  peri- 
toneal  fold}*,  and  t^neloseB  and  Hospeods  tho  entire  small  intestine,  except 
the  duodenum.  Its  upper  border,  called  the  root  of  the  mesentery,* 
About  9]K  inches  Idhjlj:,  i^^  attached  oblifpiely  aeros?*  the  Kpnie  in  ft*Dnt  of 
the  great  vessels,  from  the  left  of  the  second  lumlmr  vertebra  to  the 
right  eaero-iliac  ai^iculation,     Pmni  the  root  it  rapidly  expands  dowii- 


*  Mesenterium. 


*  Radix  meflenterii. 
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ward  and  forward  in  a  fan-like  and  ruffled  manner,  and  at  its  distal 
border  encloses  the  whole  length  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  while  at 
its  widest  part  it  is  from  four  to  six  inches.  It  is  continuous  above 
with  the  transvei'se  mesocolon,  on  each  side  with  the  ascending  and 
descending  portions  of  the  latter,  and  below  extends  towards  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  consists  of  two  layers  directed  right 
and  left  and  united  by  a  considerable  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  blood-vessels,  numerous  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  and  also  contains  many  lymphatic  glands.  It  further  con- 
tains a  variable  quantity  of  fat  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the 
individual,  sometimes  in  fat  persons  causing  the  mesentery  to  be  a 
half-inch  or  more  in  thickness. 

The  mesocolon  comprehends  the  peritoneal  attachment  of  the 
colon  to  the  adjacent  abdominal  wall,  almost  completely  encircles  the 
small  intestine  and  mesentery,  and  is  inwardly  continuous  with  the 
root  of  the  latter.  The  ascending  mesocolon^  is  commonly  very 
short,  and  incompletely  invests  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  colon, 
which  is  not  covered  by  it  behind.  It  invests  the  commencement  of 
the  c»ecum  and  its  vermiform  appendix,  and  furnishes  this  with  a  fold 
connected  with  the  inner  side  of  the  former.  The  transverse  meso- 
colon '  is  attached  across  the  abdomen  opposite  the  pancreas,  inclining 
downward  on  each  side,  and  completely  invests  the  transverse  colon  at 
its  fore  part.  It  is  shortest  at  the  extremities,  where  it  attaches  the 
hepatic  and  splenic  flexures  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  widens  to  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
permits  free  downward  and  upward  movement  of  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon.  It  is  formed  by  two  peritoneal  layers,  which  enclose  the 
latter,  and  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  close  adherence  of  the  as- 
cending portion  of  the  great  omentum.  The  descending  mesocolon,' 
continuous  with  the  former  and  commencing  above  with  the  phrenico- 
(jolic  ligament,  like  that  of  the  right  side,  gives  an  imperfect  investment 
to  the  descending  colon.  In  the  left  iliac  region  the  mesocolon  from 
extreme  shortness  above  gradually  extends  in  a  broad  fold,  which  con- 
forms to  and  completely  invests  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  mesocolon  and  their  attachments  are  the  colic 
and  sigmoid  branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  blood- 
vessels, together  with  their  accompanying  lymphatic  vessels  and  numer- 
ous glands  and  nerves  of  the  colon. 

The  broad  mesocolon  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  gradually 
subsides  below  into  the  mesorectum,  which  is  short,  directed  obliquely 
to  the  right,  and  attaches  the  rectum  to  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  It 
almost  completely  invests  the  commencement  of  the  rectum,  but  in  its 
farther  descent  gradually  retires  from  behind,  covering  the  rectum 
at  the  sides  and  in  front,  and  finally  only  in  the  latter  position,  near 

^  M.  ascendens  or  dextrum.      *  M.  transversum.      '  M.  descendens  orsinistrum. 
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the  middle  of  its  length,  whence  it  is  reflected  on  the  bladder.  In 
this  manner  is  formed  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  bounded  laterally 
by  the  lunate  recto-vesical  folds.^  Between  the  layers  of  the  moso- 
rectum  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  blood-vessels,  with  the  accompanying 
lymphatics  and  nerves,  pursue  their  course  associated  with  lymphatic 
glands  and  more  or  less  fat. 

From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  the  peritoneum  ascends 
to  the  summit,  and  thence  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis  and  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall.  Within  the  latter  it  produces  three  slight  folds,  the  sus- 
pensory ligaments  of  the  bladder,'  which  ascend  and  converge 
from  the  pubic  and  inguinal  regions  to  the  umbilicus. 

In  the  female  the  lower  extension  of  the  mesorectum  is  reflected 
to  the  contiguous  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  the  uterus,  forming  the 
recto-uterine  pouch,'  defined  laterally  by  the  lunate  recto-uterine 
folds. ^  Covering  the  uterus,  the  peritoneum  produces  on  each  side  a 
fold,  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  directed  to  the  side  of  the 
pelvic  cavity.  From  the  front  of  the  organ  it  is  reflected  upon  the 
bladder,  forming  the  vesico-uterine  pouch,  of  less  depth  than  the 
former,  and  defined  laterally  by  lunate  vesico-uterine  folds. 

^  Plicsa  recto-vesicales  or  semi-lunares  Douglasii. 
'  Ligamenta  suspensoria  vesicae. 
'  Recto-vaginal  pouch ;  pouch  of  Douglas. 
♦  PlicsB  pecto-uterin» 


Tft&ncALflicnoiir,  anttoopootertoiily.  KXPOiino  the  cAvrmBoPTHE  kose,  moutb,  pu  abykx. 
AKD  lAttYNX.  1,  oval  enrtilftgeof  the  left  rioMrll^  2,  iTiangul&v  cfljtflflge;  3,  AepftraUon  between 
the  two;  4,  proiotig^atloii  of  the  oral  cartilage  along  the  roliimu  of  the  Do§<e;  5,  su]jii<rior  tumitiiB  of 
the  nose;  C,  middle  iiieatii«:  7,  Inferior  meuttL^;  8,  spheiioltj&l  shiua;  *J,  arch  tM^unding  the  emta- 
chlftn  tnhi* ;  id,  uriflce  of  the  latter ;  11,  lateral  recess  of  the  pharynx :  12^  soft  p(ilftti%  ending  below 
tn  the  uvula;  13,  vestfhule  of  the  mouth  l^etween  the  lips  and  jaws;  14,  roof  of  the  month,  or 
hard  palate;  15,  *:'nmmuiiicatton  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  with  the  vestibule  :  16,  ton^e:  17, 
fibrous  partition  in  the  median  line  of  the  latter;  18,  genlo-glofiRal  muscle;  19,  genlo-hyoid  mus- 
cle; 20,  mjlo-hyoid  muK'le;  21,  anterior  pilliir  of  the  palate;  22,  posterior  pillar  of  the  palate; 
23,  tonsil ;  24,  glands  of  the  t<>n^uc;  25,  floor  of  the  fauce«:  26,  27,  pharynx;  28,  cavity  of  the 
larynx;  29,  vervtrlele  of  the  larynx:  30,  epiglottis;  31,  hyoid  bone;  82,  33,  thyroid  carUUge;  M. 
thyrohyoid  membrane;  85,  36.  cricoid  cartilage;  37,  vocal  membrane. 

tu  the  anus.    The  first  portion  consists  of  the  mouth,  with  the  organs 
of  mastication,  including  the  teeth^  with  the  jaws  and  muscles  which 
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Q  the  latter,  the  tongue,  and  the  salivary  ^sjlands.  The  second  por- 
tion eou^iats  of  tho  pharynx  and  a?8opliagur*,  an  the  organs  of  swallow- 
ing ;  and  the  third  portion  consists  of  the  Btomaeh  and  intestines,  with 
the  pancreas  and  liver,  as  the  organs  of  digestion,  contained  within  the 
ahdomen. 

THE   MOUTH. 

The  mouth*  i«  included  by  the  lips^  cheeks,  palate,  and  floorj  and 
opens  behind  by  a  passiage  named  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx,  or 
throat.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  ^  is  lined  throughout  by  inueous 
membrane,  except  upon  ihe  teeth,  which,  when  closed  together,  divide 
the  cavity  into  two  portions,  the  outer  one  being  called  the  vestibule.* 
The  cavity  within  the  position  of  the  lower  jaw  is  occupied  by  the 
tongue  J  attached  to  the  tloor  of  tlie  month. 

The  lips  *  t^nclose  the  orifice  of  the  mouth/  and  their  union  forms 
the  angles,  or  corners,*  of  the  niuutb.  They  are  fonued  by  the  oral 
sphincter  and  other  muscles  converging  to  the  orifice,  covered  by  the 
sliin  outwardly,  merging  into  the  oral  mucous  membrane  inwardly. 
The  thin,  bright-red  skin  at  the  border  of  the  lips  adheres  directly  to  the 
oral  sphincter  by  a  iayer  of  connective  tissue  free  from  fat.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  minute  vascular  papilla*,  which  are  cndtedded 
in  the  investing  epithelium;  and  some  of  the  papillae  are  provided  with 
tactile  corpuscles,  Eniliedded  in  the  submucous  connective-tissue  layer 
of  the  lining  mucous  membrane  are  the  labial  glands,*^  whieh  form 
an  almost  oontinuous  hiyer,  and  produce  a  more  or  less  uneven  condition 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  that  may  be  felt  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  rounded,  pol^^hedral,  racemose  glands,  of  a  piidiish  color, 
secrete  mucus,  and  by  their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
njembmne. 

Between  the  lips  and  the  ja%vs,  in  the  median  line,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forms  a  little  fold,  the  labial  fraenum/  wliicb  connects  the  lip 
with  the  gum  ;  the  upper  one  being  more  produced. 

The  cheeks*  have  a  nearly  similar  composition  to  the  lips,  the  fore 
part  having  for  its  basis  the  buccinator  and  contiguous  muscles,  and 
the  baek  part  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  with  its  muscles,  all  covered 
by  the  skin  and  lined  by  the  ora!  raucous  membrane.  Between  the 
buccinator  and  the  skin,  and  extending  backward  between  the  former 
and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  the  >^pace  is  commonly  occupied  by 
more  or  less  soft  adipose  tissue,  the  disappearance  of  which  in  emacia- 
tion produces  the  '^loUow  cheek  "    Kumerous  email  buccal  glands,'** 


^  Os ;  stoma, 
■  VcstibuUim, 

•  Orificiiim,  apcrtura,  riaia,  or  hiatus  oris, 

•  Commissures  ;  commlBsum  labiomm. 
^  Glandular  labialea. 

•  G«£i» ;  mahe. 


'  Cavum  oris  j 
•  Labia. 


spatium  oris. 


*  Frieniilum  Inbii. 
^^  Gliiiidultti  buccales. 
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like  tho  labial  glands,  arc  embedded  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  of 
the  check. 

FoiTiiing  the  inner  boundary  of  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth  are 
the  arching  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws  supporting  the  teeth.  These 
bordei*8  arc  closely  invested  with  a  smooth,  dense,  and  highly-vascular 
mucous  membrane,  forming  the  gums/  They  are  attached  by  firm 
connective  tissue  to  the  periosteum  of  the  subjacent  bones.  Around 
the  neck  of  each  tooth  the  gum  forms  a  narrow  doubling,  or  collar, 
free  from  the  tooth. 

The  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth,'  comprises  two  portions,  the 
hard  and  soft  palate.  The  hard  palate,'  included  within  the  arch  of 
the  upper  jaw,  has  for  its  foundation  the  inner  surface  of  the  alveolar 
border  and  the  palate  plates  of  the  maxill©  and  palate  bones.  It  is 
deeply  vaulted,  but  is  much  reduced  in  old  age  by  the  loss  of  tho  teeth 
and  alveolar  border.  It  is  invested  with  a  firm  mucous  membrane,  con- 
tinuous with  the  adjacent  gum,  and  is  attached  by  a  dense  connective 
tissue  to  the  subjacent  periosteum,  along  the  alveolar  border  and  the 
median  line  of  the  palate.  The  intermediate  subjacent  space  on  each 
side  is  occupied  by  a  compact  layer  of  racemose  glands  embedded  in 
connective  tissue  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum.  The  glandular 
layer  increases  in  thickness  behind,  and  extends  into  the  soft  palate. 
The  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  transversely  rugose  at  its 
fore  part,  is  smooth  behind,  and  is  divided  by  a  feeble  median  ridge,  or 
raphe,  ending  in  a  little  papilla  beneath  the  incisive  foramen  immedi- 
ately behind  the  inter\^al  of  the  middle  incisors.  Many  minute  aper- 
tures, the  orifices  of  the  palatine  glands,^  are  scattered  over  the 
surface,  the  larger  and  more  numerous  being  situated  near  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  soft  palate. 

The  soft  palate^  is  a  movable  flap,  which  extends  from  the  hard 
palate  obliquely  downward  and  backward  between  the  mouth  and 
posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx.  The  lower  surface  is  concave  and 
smooth,  and  is  divided  in  the  median  line  by  a  continuation  of  the 
raphe  of  the  hard  palate.  The  upper  surface  is  convex  and  some- 
what more  prominent  along  the  middle.  The  posterior  free  border 
is  prolonged  into  a  median,  blunt,  conical  process,  the  uvula,*  and  it 
curves  outward  on  each  side  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pillar 
of  the  palate. 

The  soft  palate  is  invested  with  mucous  membrane,  continuous 
below  with  that  of  the  haixl  palate  and  sides  of  the  fauces,  and  above 
with  that  of  the  posterior  nares.     Its  foundation  is  an  aponeurotic  and 


1  Gingiva ;  carnicula.  *  Palatum ;  fossa  palatina. 

>  Palatum  durum.  *  Glandulse  palatine. 

*  Palatum  molle,  mobile,  or  pendulum;    velum  palati,   palutinum,  pendulum 
pnlati,  or  staphylinum  ;  claustrum  palati ;  veil  of  the  palate. 

•Uva;  uvigera;  staphyle;  columella,  or  columna  oris ;  sublingua;  palate. 
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partially  fleahy  layer,  beneath  the  upper  surface,  pertainin/^  to  the  pal- 
atine muscles,  attached  to  the  palate  plateini  of  the  pahile»  Ijoues.  Below 
the  apoiieur<:»si8  i;^  a  thick  extension  of  the  glandular  layer  of  the  hurd 
palate,  continuous  on  the  two  sides  and  thinning  away  behind.  A 
thinner  layer  of  the  siuno  kind  of  inlands  occupies  the  upper  purt  of 
the  sot^t  palate.  The  uvula  is  forined  by  the  uvular  muscles  extending 
from  above  the  palatine  aponeurosis,  enclosed  by  a  softer  pi'olongation 
of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  sofl:  palate. 

The  sotY  palate  on  each  side  joins  the  trianij^ular  niche  of  the  fauces, 
in  which  in  lodged  tlie  tonsil,  and  ia  detined  in  front  and  behind  by  the 
pillars  of  the  palate  J  The  anterior  pillar  m  a  fold  tif  mucous 
membrane  enelosini^  the  pahito-glossal  muscle,  starting  from  the  Imse 
of  the  uvida  and  cnrvini^  from  beneath  the  soft  palatt;  outward,  (hvwn- 
ward,  and  forward  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  which  it  joins  about  its 
posterior  third.  The  posterior  pillar,  in  like  manner,  starts  from  the 
uvula  and  curves  ontwanl  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  soft  palate, 
and  continues  downward  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  It  encloses  the 
palato-pharyngeal  muscle,  and  is  more  prominent  than  the  former. 

The  w^edge-shaped  space  across  the  mouth  between  the  luchea 
for  rhe  ton  si  is  constitutes  the  fauces,  or  passage-way,  from  the  mouth 
into  the  pharynx,  Us  floc^r  being  formed  by  the  posterior  thinl  of  the 
t^tngUL'.  Tht.^  anterior  pillai^i  of  the  palate  together  form  the  ante- 
rior palatine  arch,  or  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,'  through  which 
may  be  seen  the  tonsil  on  each  sidCj  the  urula  above,  and  behind  the 
posterior  palatine  arch/  formed  by  the  posterior  pillai*s  of  the 
palatt;. 

The  arteries  of  the  palate  ai-e  the  superior  palatine  of  the  in- 
ternal maxiHary  artery  and  the  inferior  palatine  of  the  facial  artery. 
The  veins  trom  the  superior  ])alatine  join  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and 
with  tht>se  of  the  tonsii  join  the  inferior  palatine  of  the  facial  vein. 
The  lymphatics  pnx*eed  to  the  wide  of  the  fauces,  and  Join  the  glands 
at  the  side  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  styloid  muscles.  The  neiwes  arc 
the  pahitine  and  naso-palatiue  branches  of  the  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  mainly  formed  by  the  mtiscles  included 
within  the  arch  of  the  mandible,  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  and 
the  digastric  muscles,  together  with  the  attachment  of  those  of  the 
tongue,  which  hes  on  the  floor.  Its  ft-ee  surface  in  the  mouth  ia  cov- 
ered by  the  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  the  lower  gum  and 
reflected  from  the  mandible  to  the  under  part  of  the  sides  and  tip  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  median  line  it  forms  a  narrow  fold,  the  lingual  frae- 
num,*  extended  between  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible  and  the  under 
part  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.     Beneath  the  sides  of  the  latter  it  eovei'S 

'  Half  urcbes  of  tho  ptil«t(?.  '  Arcus  palHtinus  iiiiticu^. 

'  AroUB  piiliitiDus  posticus.  *  Fraanulum  or  vinculum  liiiguie. 
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the  sublingual  gland,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  ridge, 
between  the  mandible  and  the  attachment  of  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  for  the 
most  part  bright  red,  varies  in  thickness  and  firmness  in  diflferent  posi- 
tions. It  is  thicker  on  the  lips  and  cheeks  than  on  the  floor,  the  soft 
palate,  and  the  palatine  arches,  and  is  firmer  on  the  gums  and  hard  pal- 
ate than  elsewhere ;  the  difference  being  mainly  due  to  the  greater  or  less 
density  of  the  subjacent  connective-tissue  layer.  It  is  provided  with  a 
stratified  epithelium,  of  which  the  deepest  layer  consists  of  columnar 
cells,  the  succeeding  layers  of  larger  polyhedral  cells,  while  the  more 
superficial  layers  form  a  squamous  epithelium  of  broad,  flat  scales  over- 
lapping at  the  borders.  The  squamous  epithelium  varies  in  thickness 
in  different  positions,  and  proportioned  with  its  thickness  the  mucous 
membrane  appears  less  red  and  more  or  less  white.  The  subjacent 
mucosa  is  well  marked,  and  is  everywhere  provided  with  minute  con- 
ical papilla?,  which  are  mostly  buried  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  epithe- 
lium. At  the  borders  of  the  gums  and  on  the  rugose  fore  part  of  the 
hard  palate  they  are  more  numerous,  larger,  and  more  or  less  promi- 
nent. The  papilla)  are  processes  of  the  mucous  membrane  supplied 
with  nerves,  and  each  with  a  looped  capillary  blood-vessel. 

THE  GLANDS  OP  THE  MOUTH. 
Besides  the  special   salivary  glands,  whose   ducts   open   into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  there  are  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  which 

are  situated  in  most  posi- 
'°  tions  embedded  in  the  sub- 

mucous layer  of  connective 
tissue  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane  and  secrete  mu- 
cus. They  constitute  the 
labial  and  buccal  glands, 
and  many  of  those  of  the 
palate  and  tongue.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  latter,  and 
found  also  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion of  the  pharynx,  are 
numerous  glands,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as 
follicular  lymphoid  glands.  The  simple  form  of  these,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  adjoining  figure,  consists  of  a  flask-like  follicle  or  crypt, 
which  is  formed  by  an  inflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  surrounded 
by  a  connective-tissue  layer,  in  which  are  embedded  numerous  rounded 
nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue.  These  glands  are  commonly  more  or  less 
conspicuous  at  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  where  their  orifices 
are  distinctly  visible,  and  they  give  to  the  surface  an  uneven  appear- 
ance.    The  tonsils  are  compound  glands  of  the  same  character. 


Section  of  a  follicular  lymphoid  gland,  a,  oral 
mucous  membrane  continued  into  the  follicular  gland; 
b,  papillse;  c,  cavity  of  the  follicle;  rf,  mouth  of  the  fol- 
licle ;  e,  nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue ;  /,  connective-tisBue 
layer :  highly  magnified. 
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THE  TONSILS. 


The  tonsil^  is  a  flattenorl,  oval  budy.  which  occupies  the  niche  at 
the  side  of  the  taocea  between  the  anterior  arid  posterior  piUar^^  of  the 
paliit^.  It  id  of  variable  Btze^  often  a»  a  result  of  disease  which  causes 
more  or  less  enlargement,  but  nurmally  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
lon^,  seaixsely  half  an  inch  broadj  and  of  le^^a  thickness.  It  is  placed 
with  ita  length  upright,  with  its  free,  broad  surface  directed  inward, 
and  iti^  outer  surface  resting  against  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  connective  tissue.  Its  inner  nur- 
face,  projecting  intu  the  fauces,  pi*e8ents  a  somewhat  honey -com  bed 
aspect,  due  to  a  number  of  variably -Hized  shaliuw  recesses,  or  crypts, 
into  which  open  smaller  ones.  The  ciyptn  are  lined  througliout  by  a 
continuation  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  and  have  thick  walls  of 
connective  tissuCj  in  which  are  embedded  numerous  nodular  masses 
of  lymphoid  tissue. 

The  tonsil  externally  lies  near  the  internal  carotid  artery ;  and  in 
relation  with  the  outside  of  the  neck  it  is  placed  just  within  the  posi- 
tion of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  tonsils  are  supplied  by  the  dui-sal  l>mnch  of  the  lingual  artery, 
the  inferior  palatine  and  tonsillar  bninches  of  the  facial*  artd  the  su- 
perior palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  veina  form 
the  tonsillar  plexus,  winch  joins  the  inferior  palatine  bmneh  of  the  facial 
vein.     The  lymi>haties  are  aburulant,  and  join  the  deep  cervical  glands, 

BTITSCLES   OF  THE    PALATE. 

The  palato-glossal  muscle'  is  a  smull,  tleshy  fascicle  within  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  palate.  It  arises  ivithin  the  lower  surface  of  the 
soft  palate,  united  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  descends  to 
the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  it  blends  with  the  stylo-glossal  muscle. 

The  palato -pharyngeal  muscle,-^  io  the  same  manner,  occupies 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  })!ilate.  It  is  a  long,  fleshy  fascicle,  which 
arises  within  the  soi\  palate  in  an  expanded  manner  on  both  sides  of 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  palatal  tensor  and  connected  with  the  opposite 
muscle.  Descending  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  middle  constrictor,  it  expands  and  unites  with  the  stylo-pharyn- 
geal  muscle,  to  he  inserted  with  it.  It  receives  a  naiTOW  slipj  which 
descends  from  the  lower  end  of  the  euslaelnan  tube  and  has  been 
described  as  a  sepamte  muscle** 

*  Tonsilhi ;  amygdjdft  \  glandula  colli  j  almond  of  the  throat. 

^  M.  paUt<>-glo8gUB|  gloMo-pabtirms,  or  gloik<f>-staphyliTius  ;  m.  constrictor  isthml 
fauciuDi, 

*  M.  palalo-phttTyngeus  or  pharj'nga-palalinus ;  m.  thyrct>-puluLijiu» ;  lu.  con- 
strict*>r  i*thmi  fnuciuii^t  pusterior  superior, 

*  M.  t»atpingo-phuryngeiis  ;  m.  levator  pharyngis  lateralis* 
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The  palatal  elevator'  is  a  columnar  muscle  placed  in  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx »  at  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  imres.  It  arise?*  ten- 
dinously  fVora  beneath  tljc  apex  of  the  tempoml  pj-ramid  and  the  con- 
tiguous part  of  the  eustachian  tube.     Descending  obliquely  forward 

and  inward  at  the  side  of  the 
Fio,  196.  pharj'nx,  it  enters  the  eoflt  pal- 

12  3         4  ute    and    expands    above    the 

apKjneurosis  of  the  palatal  ten- 
sor, to  which  it  is  attached  in 
advance,  and  joins  its  fellow  in 
the  median  line.  The  muf*cle 
lies  in  contact  externally  with 
the  palatal  tensor  and  sutH*rior 
constrictor;  and  internally  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
phar\'nx. 

The  palatal  tensor*  is  a 
thin,  fie^hy  band,  situated  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  former* 
It  arises  from  the  scaphoid 
fossa  at  the  base  of  the  ento- 
ptervjtj^oid  process,  the  sphe- 
noidal spine,  an<l  the  outer  side 
of  the  eustachian  tube.  Be* 
sceuding  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  entopteryii^oid  process^  it 
winds  around  its  hook  inwardly, 
and  expands  within  the  sol\ 
palate  in  an  ajtoneurosis,  which 
unites  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  is  inserted  into  a  trans- 
verse ridge  of  the  palate  plate  of 
the  palate  1»oik\  Exicrnally  it 
lies  in  contact  with  the  internal 
ptciygoid  muscle,  and  internally 
is  next  the  palatal  elevator,  scpa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  entopteiy- 
gold  process  and  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  soft 
palate  its  aponeurosis  is  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  palatal  elevator 
and  the  uvular  muscle. 

The  uvular   muscle/   together  with   that  of  the  opposite  side, 
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IS  n 

MVBCLS3    OF   THE    PALATE.      TllC    P^&iyilX    lldd 

Open  and  viewed  from  beljind.  I ,  basilar  prooeM ; 
2,  roof  or  the  pharynx;  ;{,  [xjeterior  naad  orifice: 
C  caitllagSnouB  eustaehi&ii  tutie:  h.  entopteryKOld 
proeeBB,  cmdiiiK  fu  a  hook ;  ft,  the  fauces ;  7,  uTUla : 
8,  tonsil;  9,  epiglottic;  10,  thjrroLd  cartilage;  U, 
sryteno^piglouic  fold;  12,  arytenoid  caitllage; 
IS.  notch  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages;  14, 
palatal  elevator  muftcle ;  Ih.  palatal  tensor ;  16,  ex- 
IiaoAion  of  Ita  tendon  of  insertion  In  the  mj^  palate : 
17» uvular  miiMle;  IS,  palato-pharyngeal  muscle; 
19,  atylo-pharyngeal  muade;  2(X  BOperior  con- 
atrietorof  the  pharynx. 


^ 


pcristaphvlmus   mtemiis;  in*  peti 


'  M.  levator  palati ;   in.  L  p.  mollis ;   m 
ttAphylinu^;  m.  pclK>-«alpins:f>-staphylimiB. 

'  M.  ten.Hor  palftli ;   m,  eircumflexus  palnti;   m.  pemiaphyliaus  extern  us ;  m. 
plcTTECo-siuphyUnus ;  nu  spheno-julpingo-staphylinus. 

^  M«  uvulie ;  m.  asygos  u*  nlatu-slApbyliQUS. 
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ffjrmH  the  fleshy  interior  of  the  uvula.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
nasal  spine  and  the  contiguon^s  aponeurosis,  and^  closely  connected  with 
its  fellow,  descends  at  the  hack  of  the  soft  palate  into  the  uvula. 

The  palato-gkissal  and  paluto-pharyngeal  niuseles  are  probably  sup- 
plied by  the  adjacent  pharyngeal  plexus  of  nerves.  The  palatal  tensor 
receives  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion,  and  the  palatal  elevator  and 
uvuiar  muscles  from  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian  nerve. 

THE   TONGUE, 

The  tongue^  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  with  an  extension  of  the 
oral  mucous  membmne,  and  provided  with  conspicuous  pupilke  which 
are  the  chief  organs  of  taste.  Ordinarily  at  restj  it  occupies  the  space 
within  the  position  of  the  mandible  and  the  teeth  on  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  free  port  ion,  called  the  body,  is  bounded  by  the  I'ounded 
sides  and  tip,  Avhich  are  often  somewhat  impressed  by  contact  with 
the  teeth.  Its  posterior  part  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  is  the  root; 
and  it  is  also  attached  its  entire  length  beneath  by  means  of  the  genio- 
glossal muscles  to  the  mental  tubercle  of  the  mandible.  The  upper 
Burface,  dorsum,  or  back  of  the  tongue,  is  convex,  and  is  marked 
by  a  slight  mcMdian  furrow,  the  raphe,  which  indicates  the  bilateral 
symmetry  of  the  organ.  Tlio  raphe  usually  ceases  behind  in  a  pit,  tho 
csecal  foramen,  situated  about  an  inch  from  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
like  that  elsewhere  in  the  mouthj  and  is  comparatively  loosely  attached 
to  the  subjacent  muscular  structure.  It  is  sufficiently  thin  to  see 
through  it^  on  each  side,  the  ranine  vein^  which  runs  forward  below  the 
tip,  and  has  ck>se  to  it  externally  the  mnine  artery.  To  the  outer  side 
of  the  position  of  these  vessels  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  narrow, 
irregular,  and  somewhat  fringed  fold  of  the  membrane  ;  and  in  the 
median  line  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  more  distinct  fokl,  or 
lingual  fraenum. 

The  dorsum,  or  back,  of  the  tongue,  on  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  its  guHacCj  is  velvety,  or  covered  with  a  white  fur,  which  is  due 
to  numerous  little  eminences,  named  fmm  their  function  the  papillae 
of  taste  J  Of  these,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  may  be  distin- 
guished three  kinds,  different  in  size  and  shape,  and  named  the  cir- 
eum vallate,  fungiform,  and  conical  papilla?.  They  are  generally  beset 
with  athers  which  arc  minutCj  and  are  like  those  found  everywhere  in 
the  oral  mucous  membrane  concealed  beneath  the  epithelium.  Simple 
in  their  character,  the  larger  ones  nre  regarded  as  compound  papilhe. 
Besides  the  f<u'egoing,  some  little  fields  of  the  mucous  mcndimne,  de* 
scribed  as  the  foliate  papillae,'  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  tongue 
immediately  in  advance  of  the  termination  of  the  anterior  pillar  cd'  the 
palate. 

^  Lingua ;  glcmuL ;  gtotta.  '  P.  gustaton^.  >  F.  foliata^ 


View  of  the  DOSlOlI  OP nu  TOliatTB.  1,  2,  V-llke  row  of  the  circumvallftte  pnpUlii' ;  3,  nin^- 
fonn  papilUi';  4.  5,  ofmfeal  p»plll«;  G,  ^,  floor  of  the  faueaj,  with  niimerom  lymphoid  follicu- 
lar glandii:  7,  toii&lla;  8,  Biwnmit  of  the  epiglottis;  9<  the  middle  gloHSo-epiglottlc  fheuum^Mrilh 
dcprosalons  on  each  Bide  bounded  exteroally  hy  the  lateral  f«eua» 

the  papilla  the  appearance  of  being  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  hence  its 
name.  The  top  of  the  papilla  ia  rounded  and  benet  with  many  minutej 
simple  papilla^  concealed  beneath  u  thick,  stratified  epithcliom,  which 
is  thill  nor  on  the  sides  of  the  papilla.  The  surrounding  wall  has  a 
similar  construction. 


P.  circumvAllatffSj  vallatse,  maxim«,  truncatse,  cttljci formes,  macosae,  or  lenticulares. 
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The  fungiform  papillae/  smaller  than  the  former,  are  &cattenj<i 
over  l\w  dursoni  of  the  tongue,  iind  are  more  numerous  approach  in  l|; 
the  lateral  borderK,  and  ospeeially  the  tip.  They  are  rendtjred  eon- 
ijpicuouw  by  their  redder  color  contranted  with  the  more  or  less  whitish 
appearance  of  the  eonieal  papilhe  oeen|>vinir  tlie  i!itei*%als  of  the  former. 
They  are  rounded  eminences  naiTowed  at  thrir  attach nient»  resembling 
a  young  mushroom,  whence  the  name.  They  are  covered  with  minute 
simple  papUlfe  covered  by  a  smooth,  stratified  epithelium. 

Fig.  198. 


DiAGEAir  or  THE  PAPILL-B  OP  TASTE.  1,  totiicftl  jjiipfllje;  2,  ftiiigiforni  piipiUii:  3.  simple 
papniic,  whk'h  also  mirmuunt  the  forau'r;  4<  epitheUal  Iiatr4lke  praces^tis ;  5,  isolated  ^iiuamouia 
epltbellfll  ceUs  forming  the  latter ;  highly  mttgulfiecl. 

The  conical  papillae,^  the  smallest  and  most  numerous,  densely 
crowd  the  spaee  uiioeeujiied  by  the  former.  They  are  generally  ar- 
rani^ed  in  oblique  lines  divergini;  on  each  side  forward  from  the  raphe, 
but  gmdually  be^eome  more  transverse  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongtio. 
They  vajy  in  size,  and  are  largest  and  more  slender  towards  the  lateral 
borders  of  Ihe  tunguc.  Many  are  small,  and  merge  into  the  ehanieter 
of  the  simple  papilla?.  They  are  conical  or  eylindro-eonical  and  mostly 
terminate  in  a  group  of  simple  papilhe,  from  which  the  epithelium 
extenrls  in  long,  hair-like  processes^  which  give  to  each  conical  papilla 
the  appearance  of  a  pencil  or  small  brush.  It  is  especially  these  pro- 
cesses, varying  in  degree  of  production,  which  give  to  the  back  of  the 
tongue  its  whitish,  velvety,  or  fun'cd  appearance. 

Tile  papilla  of  taste  have  the  compound  struetnro  of  the  simple 
papilhc.  and  contain  nets  of  capillary  vessels  Avith  a  looj>  for  each 
simple  papilla  they  possess.  The  fungiform  and  circumvallatc  papillce 
also  receive  numerous  medullated  nerve-fibres. 

Embedded  in  the  cpitheMum  at  the  base  of  the  etrcumvallate,  the 
foliate,  and  many  of  the  fungiform  papilla^  there  occur  peculiar  micro- 


^  P.  fun^iformesT  clavftta?,  capilsita?,  mediffi,  or  seniilcnticularei. 
*  P.  conicaj,  filift>rme5,  miaiiji»,  pyratnidales,  or  villoaiB. 
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Bcopic  bodies,  named  taste-buds.^  These  are  ranged  in  rows,  and 
consist  of  ovoidal  masses  of  cells,  which  are  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  epithelium  resting  on  the  basement  membrane,  with  the  narrower 
extremity  reaching  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelium.  The  adjacent 
portion  of  the  latter  forms  a  special  cover  for  each  bud,  consisting  of  a 
layer  of  flat,  fusiform  scales  overlapping  at  the  edges  and  arranged  par- 
allel with  those  composing  the  bud.  The  outer  cells  of  the  taste-bud 
are  likewise  fusiform,  slightly  flatt<3ned,  and  provided  with  a  lai^ 
central,  oval  nucleus.  The  interior  cells,  named  gustatory  cells,  are 
similar,  but  are  much  more  slender,  and  have  filamentous  ends,  of 
which  the  outer  one  projects  slightly  beyond  the  summit  of  the  bud, 
and  the  inner  one,  sometimes  divided,  is  connected  with  a  terminal 
nerve-fibril. 

The  mucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  forming  the  floor  of  the  fauces,  is  quite  different  in  character 
from  the  papillary  layer  in  advance.  It  is  connected  laterally  with  the 
niche  of  the  tonsil  and  behind  with  the  epiglottis,  between  which  and 
the  root  of  the  tongue  it  produces  three  folds,  the  glosso-epiglottic 
fraena.  The  middle  one  of  these  is  narrow  and  prominent,  while 
those  at  the  sides  are  low  and  rounded ;  and  between  them  the  root  of 
the  tongue  forms  two  shallow  recesses.  The  surface  of  the  mucous 
membmnc  presents  a  variably  prominent  mammillatcd  appearance, 
with  a  central  aperture  to  each  mammilla.  The  submucous  connective 
tissue,  mingled  with  l^nnphoid  tissue,  forms  a  considerable  layer,  con- 
taining numerous  small  racemose  glands  and  simple  lymphoid  follicular 
glands,  which  pi'oduce  the  mammillatcd  appearance  of  the  contiguous 
surface  of  the  tongue.  The  lymphoid  glands,  like  the  tonsils,  are  liable 
to  enlargement,  giving  a  more  conspicuous  mammillary  condition  of 
the  surface  of  the  tongue,  each  mammilla  also  presenting  an  enlarged 
central  aperture.  The  racemose  glands  are  like  those  of  the  lips  and 
palate,  and  extend  between  the  contiguous  bundles  of  muscular  fibres, 
while  their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  ^f  the  mucous  membi'ane  between 
the  lymphoid  glands  and  also  into  their  recesses.  They  exist  elsewhere 
in  the  tongue,  as  around  the  circumvallate  papillte  and  also  the  csBcal 
foramen,  into  which  their  ducts  open  ;  others  are  beneath  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  and  a  considerable  group  under  the  tip  close  to  the  ranine 
blood-vessels. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  TONGUE. 

The  genio-glossal  muscle*  forms  with  its  fellow  the  chief  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  It  arises  tendinously  from  the  mental 
tubercle  of  the  mandible,  whence  its  fleshy  fascicles  diverge  in  a  fan- 
like manner  upward  and  backward  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  above  which  some  extend  backward  to 
the  side  of  the  pharynx,  but  in  gi^eat  part  enter  the  tongue  and  extend 


*  Taste-goblets.  *  M.  genio-glossus ;  m.  genio-byo-glossus. 
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forward  to  the  tip.  Internally,  it  is  in  crmtaet  with  the  muscle  of  the 
oppovsite  side^  but  is  separated  behind  and  below  b}'  tho  fibmus  septum 
of  tlu^  tongue.  Externally,  it  is  in  contiiet  with  the  infralioiifiial  liyo- 
glosj^l,  and  stylo-gloKsul  museles,  the  lini^ual  vessels,  ihu  hypo-glossal 
and  gustatory  nerves,  and  the  Bublino^ual  glan<l.  Its  anterior  border 
oeeiipieH  the  lingual  fiienuni,  and  its  posterior  knver  border  is  in  contact 
with  the  genio-hyoid  niusele. 

The  hyo-glossal  muscle^  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former. 
Flat  and  quadrate,  it  arises  from  the  side  of  the  body  and  coruua  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  ascends  to  the  side  of  the  tongue*  whei^  it  extends 
towards  the  tip.  The  portion  ascending  from  the  hyojd  body  expands 
at  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  the  outer  side  of  that  from  the  coriiua.  Its 
different  portions,  variably  distinct  according  to  the  attachment  and 
direction  of  its  fascicles,  have  been  described  as  sejKirate  nmseles.'  In- 
ternally,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  infra  lingual  and  geniu-glossal  mu.sclcs. 
the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  h'ngual  vessels  and  the 
glosso-phar^-ngeal  nerve.  Externally,  it  is  connected  with  the  stylo- 
glossal  and  jia  la  to-glossal  inuscleSj  and  is  in  contact  with  the  stylo- 
hyoid and  digastric   muscles, 

and  with  the  lingual  vessels^  Fiq.  199. 

the  sublingual  irhi'^i  and  the 
duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  infralingual  mus- 
cle* is  a  longitudinal  fusifurm, 
tleshy  bundle  extending  froin 
the  hyoid  bone  to  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  genio-glossal  and 
hyo-glossal  muscles-  At  the 
root  of  the  tongue  its  fibres 
are  intercalated  with  th^Ksc  td' 
the  stylo-glossal  and  genio- 
glossal muscles  and  of  the  mid-  //  ilF  mIM!  o  w 
die  constrietorof  the  pharynx. 

The  stylo-glossal  mus-  u^  ,^y,^w 

Clc,*  the  shortest  and  smallest       g^^  ^„^^,  ^„,  ^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    j^ , 

of  those  from  the  styloid   J>ro-      stylo -glossal   mu&cle;    3,   in/teUnjjrual   miKicle.    4. 
arises   teudinonslv  from     ^'"'^'^  ""^ '^'^  ^'^"^'^  \ 5J.yo-gioss«i  muscle:  - 


N 


_  geiUo-gloasal  muscle:  8.  irtylophiLrj'TigtftI  mtiscle: 

the  fore  part  near  its  end,  and      fl,  genio- hyoid  muscle ;  lO,  my lo-hyoid  muscle. 

from  the  stylo-maxillary  liga- 
ment.    Descending,  it  curves  forward,  and  tenninates  in  the  lateral 


'  M.  hyo-glossus ;  m.  bflsio-eerato-cbondrO'SjloRsus. 

^  M.  bHsJo-prlos9Ui4,  cerato-i^lossiiSj  and  rhofidm-glossus. 

*  M.  linf^ialis;  rn.  lingualU  interior,  or  linguali^  longitudinalis  inferior. 

*  M,  stylo-gloss  us. 
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border  of  the  tongue,  with  its  fibres  decussating  with  those  of  the  hyo- 
glossal muscle.  It  is  in  contact  internally  with  the  superior  constrictor 
of  the  phar^^nx,  the  tonsil,  and  the  hyo-glossal  muscle ;  externally  with 
the  parotid  gland,  the  internal  pterj-goid  muscle,  the  sublingual  gland, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue. 

The  fleshy  portion  of  the  body  of  the  tongue  above  is  very  com- 
pactly composed  of  interlacing  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  different  mus- 
cles which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  organ  ;  but  the  lower  por- 
tion is  formed  alone  by  the  chief  muscles,  the  bundles  of  which  in  this 
position  do  not  interlace,  but  are  distinct  and  easily  separable,  as  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  generally.  The  intervals  of  the  interlacing 
bundles  of  muscular  fibres  are  occupied  by  delicate  connective  with 
adipose  tissue.  The  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  tongue  are  sepa- 
rated below  by  a  distinct  fibro-connective  tissue,  septum,  extending 
from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  tip,  and  fading  away  above  in  the  more 
compact  muscular  structure.  Between  the  hyo-glossal '  and  genio- 
glossal muscles,  and  extending  on  each  side  of  the  infralingual  muscle, 
is  another  fibro-connective  tissue  layer,  attached  behind  to  the  hyoid 
bone. 

Besides  the  former  muscles,  others,  which  intersect  them  in  the  more 
compact  portion  of  the  body  of  the  tongue,  are  distinguished  as  the 
superficial,  transverse,  and  vertical  lingual  muscles. 

The  superficial  lingual  muscle  ^  forms  a  stratum  on  each  side  of 
the  tongue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  dorsum,  consisting  of 
longitudinal  fibres  running  forward  from  the  root  and  curving  towards 
the  tip,  between  the  ascending  bundles  of  the  genio-  and  hyo-glossal 
muscles. 

The  transverse  lingual  muscle,'  beneath  the  former,  consists  of 
numerous  fibres,  which  curve  from  the  septum  of  the  tongue  outwardly 
to  the  border,  between  the  ascending  bundles  of  the  genio-  and  hyo- 
glossal muscles. 

The  vertical  lingual  muscle  ^  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres,  which 
descend  obliquely,  and  cun'e  outwardly  from  the  doreum  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  side  of  the  tongue,  decussating  with  the  superficial  and 
transverse  lingual  muscles  and  ascending  bundles  of  the  genio-glossal 
muscles. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  chiefly  branches  of  the  lingual,  but 
it  is  also  supplied  by  branches  of  the  facial  and  ascending  pharyngeal 
arteries.  Its  veins  terminate  in  the  facial  and  internal  jugular  veins. 
The  main  lymphatics  follow  the  ranine  vein,  and,  after  passing  through 
one  or  two  little  lymphatic  glands  at  the  side  of  the  hyo-glossal  muscle, 
end  in  the  deep  cervical  glands.  The  nerves  are  the  gustatory  branch 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  which  supplies   the  mucous  membrane  and 


1  M.  superfioialis  linguae;  m.  longitudinalis  superior;  ni.  chondro-glossus. 
«  M.  transversus  linguae ;  m.  transversalis.  *  M.  verticalis  lingus. 
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jmpilla'  of  taste  at  the  fore  part  and  wifie  of  the  tongue ;  the  lingmil 
hrancth  of  the  glosso-phiuyitgoiil  nerve,  whieh  sends  tikiments  to  the 
raucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  espeeially 
to  the  circumvallate  papilla?;  and  the  hyp>glusfcial  nen^e,  which  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles. 

THE  SALIVARY   GLANDS. 

The  glftnds  which  secrete  the  saliva  consist  of  three  on  each  side 
of  the  face,  named  the  sublingual,  eubraaxillary,  and  parotid  glands. 
They  are  distinctly  lolndated,  racemose  glands;  are  of  a  dull,  pinkisii- 
whit©  color,  and  are  attached  to  the  contiguous  paits  by  aroohir 
tissue. 

The  sublingual  gland, ^  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  lies 
along  the  floor  of  the  muntb,  extending  from  the  lingnal  frrenum  back- 
ward, and  producing  a  ridge  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the 
tongue  and  lower  gum.  It  is  elongated  elliptical,  flattened  parallel 
with  the  mandible,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  rests  below 
on  the  myio-hyoid,  and  inwardly  on  the  genio-glossal  muscle,  with  the 
lingual  nerve  and  submaxillary  duct  between  them.  Its  anterior  ex- 
tn^mity  is  close  to  its  fellow,  and  behind  it  is  joined  by  a  proeess  of 
the  submaxillary  gland.  Its  lobules  are  loosel}'  nniled^  and  it  has  a 
variable  number  of  duets,'  commonly  from  a  dozen  to  Iwerdy,  which 
open  along  the  ridge  of  the  mrndh. 

The  arteries  of  the  sublingual  gland  are  branches  of  the  submental 
and  lingual,  and  its  veins  join  the  mnine  vein.  The  nei-vea  are  numer- 
ous, and  derived  from  the  gustatory. 

The  submaxillary  gland, ^  the  second  in  size  of  the  salivaiy  glands, 
lies  partly  within  and  below  the  base  of  the  mandible  in  advance  of 
the  angle,  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia  of  the  neck.  It 
occupies  a  hollow,  formed  within  by  the  mylo-hyoid  and  hyo-glossal 
muscles,  below  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  be- 
hind by  the  styfo-maxillar}'  ligament,  which  separates  it  from  the 
panjtid  glaiid.  The  facial  artery,  in  its  course  to  the  face,  passes 
through  a  channel  in  its  back  and  upper  border.  It  is  of  iiregnlar, 
rounded,  massive  shape,  with  a  prolongation  turning  an^und  the  baek 
border  of  the  mylo-hj^oid  muscle,  and  often  another  directed  upward 
and  backward. 

The  submaxillary  duct,*  about  two  inches  long,  leaves  the  gland 
on  the  inner  side,  passes  back  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle,  accompanied  bv  a  process  of  the  gland,  and  runs  for- 
ward above  the  muscle,  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sublingual 
gland  to  the  lingual  fraenum.     Here  it  ends  by  a  narrowed  orifice  on  a 

*  Glundula  sublingualis,  *  Ductus  Rivini, 
'  Gl.  ^uhmaxillwri^,  maxiHariBt  or  dngiilaris. 

*  Duct  I  if  Wharton  \  ductus  Whartonianus. 
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little  papilla  beneath  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  duet  is  a  line  or  more 
thick,  and  has  a  comparatively  thin  wall. 

The  arteries  and  veins  are  branches  of  the  fiEtcial,  submental,  and 
lingual.  The  nerves  are  numerous,  and  mainly  derived  ftrom  the  gusta- 
tory nerve,  including  those  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion ;  and  others 
are  from  the  sympathetic  on  the  facial  artery. 

The  parotid  gland,^  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  is  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  face,  in  advance  of  the  ear.  It  occupies  the  deep 
interval  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  mastoid  process, 
extending  inward  to  the  styloid  process  and  its  muscles,  and  from  the 
zygoma  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Its  fore  part  spreads  and  thins  away 
on  the  masse ter  muscle,  and  its  back  part  rests  on  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  fills  the  space  between  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  Below  and  behind  it  is  in  contact  with  the  digastric 
muscle,  and  in  front  extends  between  the  pterygoid  muscles.  Its  shape 
conforms  to  the  space  it  occupies,  and  it  is  a  little  convex  externally, 
and  covered  by  the  skin,  fascia,  and  partially  by  the  platysma  muscle. 
Its  lobules  are  smaller  than  in  the  other  glands,  and  are  more  closely 
united  by  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

The  parotid  duct,'  emerging  from  the  fore  part  of  the  gland,  pro- 
ceeds across  the  masseter  muscle,  closely  adherent  to  it,  parallel  with 
the  zygoma,  and  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  below.  Turning  over 
the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  inwardly,  it  pierces  the  buccinator, 
and  continues  a  short  distance  obliquely  forward  next  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  opens  by  a  contracted  orifice,  on  a  little 
papilla,  into  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth,  opposite  the  second  upper 
molar  tooth.  Its  length  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  its  diameter 
scarcely  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  its  wall  is  thicker  than  that  of  the 
submaxillary  duct. 

A  small  detached  portion  of  the  gland,  or  an  accessory  gland*  of 
variable  size,  usually  lies  on  the  masseter  in  advance  of  the  main  gland, 
below  the  zygoma  ;  and  by  its  duct  joins  the  main  duct. 

Ascending  through  the  parotid  gland,  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
is  the  external  carotid  artery,  which  divides  within  it  into  the  temporal 
and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  the  former  emerging  from  the  gland 
above,  the  latter  from  within,  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible.  From 
the  back  of  the  gland  emerges  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and  from 
its  fore  part  the  transverse  facial  artery.  More  superficially  the  tem- 
poral vein  enters  the  gland,  and  is  joined  by  the  internal  maxillary  to 
form  the  temporo-maxillary  vein.  This  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
which  one  joining  the  posterior  auricular  vein  forms  the  external 
jugular  vein,  emerging  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gland,  w^hile  the 
other  branch  also  passes  from  the  latter  to  join  the  facial  artery.     The 

*  Glandula  parotis  or  parotidea. 

*  Duct  of  Steno  or  Stenon ;  ductus  Stenonianus.  '  Gl.  socia  parotidis. 
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facial  iien^e  enter's  tbe  gland  behind  and  div^ides  within  it  into  branches, 
whiuh  emerge  from  the  fore  part,  Bmnches  of  the  great  auricular 
nerve  nlso  pieree  the  gland. 

The  arteries  whieh  supply  the  parotid  gland  come  directly  from  the 
external  carotid,  and  fn^in  eontiguous  branches  to  other  parts.  The 
veins  correspond  with  them.  The  lymphatics  join  the  dee|i  and  Huper- 
Hcial  ones  of  the  neck.  One  or  two  lymphatic  glandw  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  parotid,  and  often  one  or  two  are  embedded  in  its  md:»3tiince. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  t*ymf»athetic  on  the  external  carotid 
artery,  and  also  from  the  facial,  aurieulo-temporal,  and  great  auricular 
nerves. 

The  salivary  glands  are  compound  mcemose  glands,  possessing  a 
common  structure,  though  each  exhibits  certain  important  differences. 
They  consist  of  a  close  aggre- 
gation  of  polyhedral  lobes  and 
lobules,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
sist of  a  similar  aggregation  of 
smaller  ones,  composed  of  the 
peculiar  ghunl  substance.  The 
lobes  and  lobules  are  invested 
with  and  held  together  by  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  which  also  sup- 
ports the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
duets  of  the  gland.  The  prin- 
cipal duct  divides  and  subdivides, 
and  furnishes  each  iol>o  and  lob- 
ule with  a  branch,  the  branches, 
for  convenience,  being  called  the 
1  o  bar  duets.  T  h  es i *  c<  i  m  m  u  n  J ca  t  e 
within  each  lobule  with  the  in- 
tra lobar  duct,  which  ram ities  and  sectio?*  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  Aiveoii 
tiimllv  entor8    into    communica-    "f™"»'^rtiv<.ti».e™,ttininKthe«K=r.torr«^^ 

—a  polyhedml  epithelium,    a.  cdln  contflininfT 
tion  with    the   alveoli   or   follicles     mwiiK :  6,  cells  with  ^raimlar  protf»plftsm ;  r,  crc«- 

containing  the  secreting  cells  of    ^''^"'*^  "^'^T!  ""T'  ^'  '^"'^^  "^^  "^"^^^^  ^''^™' 

the  gland. 

The  liibar  ducts  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells, 
iougitudinally  striated,  and  with  an  oval  nucleus  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  cells.  The  epitheh'um  includes  a  relativel}^  large  passage,  and  resta 
on  a  thin  basement  membrane,  sustained  by  fibro-connective  tissue  pro- 
portioned in  quantity  with  the  size  of  the  duet.  In  the  largest  <Iuct8, 
iuehiding  the  principal  one,  unstripcd  muscular  fibres  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  wall. 

The  larger  intralobar  ducts*  have  a  relatively  smaller  passage,  and 
are  lined  b^-  a  layer  of  columnar  cells,  remarkable  for  their  strongly 


'  SAlivarj  lubei  of  Pfluger. 
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striated  condition,  which  is  most  obvious  along  the  inner  or  deeper 
part  of  the  cells  and  gives  thfera  the  appearance  of  a  short  brush. 
Their  nucleus  is  spherical  or  oval,  and  nearly  central.  The  smaller 
intraiobar  ducts  ^  become  successively  narrower,  and  the  epithelial  cells 
shorter,  polyhedral,  and  clear,  and  then  more  flattened  as  they  join 
the  alveoli.  The  epithelium  of  the  intraiobar  ducts  rests  on  a  mem- 
brana  propria  consisting  of  a  delicate  basement  membrane  sustained 
by  fibro-connective  tissue,  gradually  decreasing  with  the  division  of 
the  ducts. 

The  alveoli,'  which  directly  communicate  with  the  latter,  are  rela- 
tively wider  branching  tubes  of  variable  length,  lined  by  the  secreting 
cells.  These  rest  on  a  delicate  membrana  propria  continuous  with 
that  of  the  intraiobar  ducts,  and  united  with  the  least  proportion  of 
fibro-connective  tissue  between  the  alveoli,  and  sustaining  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  of  the  latter.  The  alveoli  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
yield  a  ropy  liquid,  the  mucus  of  the  saliva,  hence  called  the  mucous 
alveoli,  and  those  which  produce  a  more  watery  secretion,  distin- 
guished as  the  serous  alveoli.  The  serous  alveoli  are  lined  with  poly- 
hedral cells,  with  a  dense  granular  protoplasm,  and  a  peripheral  spher- 
ical nucleus.  The  cells  nearly  fill  the  alveoli,  and  during  secretion 
they  become  thicker  and  the  passage  of  the  alveoli  narrower.  The 
mucous  alveoli  have  a  greater  calibre  than  the  former,  the  lining  mucous 
cells  being  longer  and  the  passage  larger.  The  cells  are  transparent, 
and  contain  a  soft,  obscurely  granular  protoplasm,  with  a  compressed 
basal  nucleus.  During  secretion  the  cells  swell  and  become  more  trans- 
parent,  from  the  production  of  mucus  in  the  protoplasm.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  alveoli,  beneath  the  former  cells,  are  others,  called  the 
parietal  cells,'  which  are  smaller,  granular,  and  polyhedral,  but  in 
section  appear  creseentic. 

In  the  parotid  gland  the  substance  is  composed  entirely  of  serous 
alveoli,  and  therefore  secretes  pure  saliva.  The  sublingual  gland  con- 
tains only  mucous  alveoli,  and,  is  therefore  a  mucous  gland.  The  sub- 
maxillary gland  consists  of  lobules  of  serous  alveoli,  and  smaller  ones 
of  mucous  alveoli,  besides  others  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  alveoli  are 
intermingled. 

The  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands  are  surrounded  by  close  nets  of 
capillary  blood-vessels,  and  between  them  and  the  alveoli  are  lymph- 
spaces,  which  communicate  with  plexuses  of  lymphatic  vessels  trav- 
ersing the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  The  nerves,  consisting  of 
medullated  fibres,  also  form  a  plexus  in  the  latter,  and  associated  with 
them  are  minute  ganglia. 


*  Intermediary  or  terminal  ducts.  '  Acini. 

*  Crescents  of  Gianuszi. 
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SALIVA. 

Saliva  is  the  mixed  secii^tion  of  the  various  glanrlK  whf)se  ducts 
open  into  the  mauih,  and  m  ti  glairy  and  usuaily  more  or  less  frothy 
and  turbid  liquid.  Under  the  microscope,  independently  of  remains 
of  food  and  eryptogamouH  growths,  it  is  observed  to  contain  epithelial 
scales,  salivary  corpo^eles^  and  fine  grauubH.  Its  reaction  in  heallh  m 
alkaline,  especially  when  the  secretion  is  abundant.  The  materials 
detected  in  it  are  chiefly  mucin,  with  small  quantities  of  globulin  and 
BtTiini-albiimiu.  It  also  contains  a  minute  pruportion  of  a  subsiuace 
named  ptyalin,  which,  thougii  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  isolated, 
Dianifests  its  power  as  a  ferment,  by  which  the  saliva  converts  starch 
into  ^iugar. 

Parotid  saliva  is  a  clear,  limpid  liquid  without  viscidity.  It  con- 
tiiins  globulin  and  some  other  forms  of  albumin,  but  little  or  no  mucin, 
Ptyaiin  is  indicated  by  its  powerful  action  on  starch.  It  also  contains 
calcium  carbonate  and  potassium  sulpho-ej^anide.  It  is  free  of  cor- 
puscles. 

Submaxillary  saliva  is  viscid,  and  contains  mucin,  abundance  of 
corpuscles,  and  amorjjhous  particles  of  proteid  material,     Ptyalin  is 

j^alao  indicated  by  greater  activity  on  starch  than  in  the  former.     It 

pm  also  more  alkaline  than  parotid  saliva. 

The  epithelial  scales  of  the  saliva,  single  and  in  little  groups,  are 

[portioDs  of  the  detached  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mendu*ane  in  all 

J  parts  of  the  mouth.    They  are  transpai'entp  polygonal  plates,  with  a 

►  clear,  circular,  or  oval  central  nucleus* 

The  salivary  corpuscles  ai*©  pale,  spherical  bodies,  resembling  the 

[colorless  corjiuscles  of  the  blood.  They  contain  one  or  several  nuclei 
ittd  numerous  fine  granules,  which  under  high  power  of  the  microscope 

pirt  observed  to  i>e  in  an  incessant  state  of  agitation  or  of  molecular 

[movement.  The}'  resemble  the  mucous  corpuscles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bnmes  generally,  and  with  them  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  lymph- 
corpuscles  modified  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found. 

THE  TEETH. 

Man,  and  most  other  animals  of  his  class,  in  the  course  of  life  are 
provided  with  two  ditferent  sets  of  teeth,  of  which  the  first  that  make 
their  appearance  in  infancy  are  caUed  the  temporary,  or  milk  teeth, 
and  those  which  displace  and  suceecd  them  from  child iiood  to  maturity 
ar^  distinguished  as  the  permanent  teeth.  To  the  first  set  there 
are  twenty  te«th,  ten  in  each  jaw,  and  to  the  second  set  tliirty-twn> 
teeth,  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  The  teeth  form  an  uiduMken  row  above 
and  below,  and  on  each  side  they  fl>rm  a  series  of  several  different 
kinds,  which  are  named  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  mulars.  In 
zoology,  in  detining  the  chief  chamcters  of  mammalia,  it  is  usual   to 
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indicate  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth  of  each  lateral  series  in  a  for- 
mula. Thus,  the  dental  formula  of  man  and  his  nearest  relatives,  the 
higher  apes,  is  expressed  as  follows : 

2         1  2  S 

Permanent  teeth in.  -  ca.  -  premol.  -  mol.  -  =  16  X  2  ^  82. 

2         1*^  2  8 

Temporary  teeth in.  -  ca.  i  mol.  -  =  10  X  2  =  20. 

A  tooth  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  that  displayed  in  the  living 
mouth,  w^hite  and  glistening,  and  projecting  from  the  red  gums  at  the 
border  of  the  jaws,  named  the  crown,*  and  another  part  implanted  in 
the  socket,  or  alveolus,  and  named  the  fang,  or  root.'  The  place  of 
union  of  the  crown  and  fang,  scarcely  constricted  and  embraced  by  the 
edge  of  the  gum,  is  called  the  neck. 

The  crown  is  of  various  shapes  in  the  different  teeth  :  in  the  incisors 
being  chisel-like  and  adapted  to  cutting ;  in  the  canines,  conical-pointed 
and  fitted  for  piercing ;  and  in  the  premolars  and  molars  cuboidal  and 
provided  with  tubercles,'  and  suited  to  crushing  the  food.  The  fangs 
are  from  one  to  three  in  the  different  teeth,  and  are  long,  conical  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  teeth  are  firmly  implanted  in  the  sockets,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  thin,  vascular,  connective  tissue  continuous  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli  and  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  gum. 
The  tapering  shape  of  the  fangs  accurately  fitting  their  sockets  is 
favorable  to  the  diffusion  of  pressure  communicated  through  the  teeth, 
while  it  is  entirely  removed  from  the  point  of  the  fang  at  which  the 
vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  latter. 

THE   PERMANENT  TEETH. 

The  teeth  in  both  jaws  form  unbroken  arches,  a  condition  which 
is  peculiar  to  man  among  existing  animals  of  the  same  class.  The 
lower  teeth  are  vertical,  though  the  molars  have  a  slight  inward  incli- 
nation. The  upper  teeth  are,  for  the  most  part,  vertical,  though  the 
molars  have  a  slight  outward  inclination,  and  the  front  teeth,  chiefly 
the  incisors,  project  obliquely  to  a  variable  degree  in  different  indi- 
viduals and  races.  The  arches  formed  by  the  teeth  are  nearly  of  equal 
extent,  but  the  upper  is  slightly  the  larger,  and  includes  the  lower  one 
within  its  outer  limit.  They  start  on  the  same  line  behind,  but  the 
upper  arch  extends  laterally  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  lower  arch 
and  overlaps  it  in  front  from  the  oblique  projection  of  the  incisors. 
When  the  mouth  is  closed,  while  the  upper  incisors  overlap  the  lower 
ones  and  adjacent  sides  of  the  canines,  the  other  teeth  above  and  below 
alternate,  so  that  the  point  of  the  upper  canine  occupies  the  angle 
between  the  lower  canine  and  first  premolar,  the  first  upper  premolar 
the  angle  between  the  lower  ones,  and  so  on  to  the  last  upper  molar, 

*  Corona.  '  Radix.  »  Cusps ;  lobes. 
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which  ie^  in  contact  alone  with  the  last  lower  molar.  In  the  movement 
of  the  jaw  bringing  the  eondylew  on  the  urtieulur  eniineiices,  the  lower 
tnolai'S  are  shifted  past  the  laat  upper  ones,  on  the  upper  mohirs  and 
premolars  in  advance ;  and  the  edges  of  the  lower  incisors  are  pushed 
in  advance  of  those  above. 

Tlie  incisors/  two  on  each  side  above  and  below,  have  a  single, 
longj  conical  faag^  usttally  straight  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  most  in 
the  lower  teeth  and  least  in  the  upper  tirst  tooth.  The  crown,  as  long 
a^,  or  a  little  longer  than,  in  all  the  other  teeth  except  the  canines,  is 
wedge-shaped  and  ishgiitly  gouge-like,  longer  than  broadj  widest  at  the 
biting  i^dge.  and  mirruwing  to  the  base,  where  it  m  thicker  than  wide. 
The  front  siu'face  is  convex  but  flattened  mesially  towards  the  biting 


Fio.  2D1. 
2  s 


Fio.  202. 
2  8 


Offna  avn  t^owKR  permasent  teeth,  kx- 
fBSaOft  VUtu\  1.  tirsi  incbors;  2,  c&nluea;  3, 
flnt  premotftrs ;  4,  middle  molars. 


Lateral  view  of  the  same  teeth  rs  In  the  pre- 
ceding figure. 


edge,  and  In  conical  in  ontline,  wnth  rounded  apex  next  the  fang.  The 
poHterior  surface  curves  backward  to  the  prominently  convex  base,  is 
variably  concave,  and  sometimes  in  the  upper  teeth  slightly  ridged. 
The  biting  edge,  the  thinnest  part  of  the  crown,  is  transversely  some- 
what convex  or  nearly  straight  and  variably  tnbereulate.  The  sides 
of  the  erowii  are  curved  triangular  in  untline,  and  convex  but  flattened 
towanls  the  base. 

The  upper  incisors  are  of  more  robust  pmportions  tlmn  the  lower, 
and  have  a  bi-oader  and  more  gouge-like  crown  ;  the  posterior  surface 
being  more  concave  and  defined  by  more  prominent,  lateral  bordei-s, 
and  sometimes  marked  by  from  two  to  four  slight  longitudinal  folds 

^  Denies  incifiiveA,  iacisoreay  or  pri mores. 
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or  ridges.  Tbo  cutting  edge  is  more  rounded  transversely,  especially 
at  the  outer  corner,  and  is  also  more  variably  tubei'culate. 

The  lower  incisors  are  more  slender,  and  have  a  narrower  crown 
with  a  straighter  cutting  edge,  which  is  pretty  uniformly  divided  into 
three  little  tubercles.  The  fang  is  strongly  compressed  laterally  and 
sometimes  feebly  grooved. 

The  first  upper  incisor  is  commonly  the  longest,  is  the  largest  in 
other  respects,  and  has  the  fang  scarcely  compressed.  The  crown  has 
the  edge  variably  tuberculated,  sometimes  slightly,  and  at  other  times 
distinctly  divided  into  from  three  to  five  little  eminences.  The  second 
upper  incisor,  also  the  second  in  size,  is  a  reduced  likeness  of  the  former, 
but  has  the  more  rounded  cutting  edge  divided  into  three  or  four  little 
eminences. 

The  first  lower  incisor,  commonly  the  smallest,  though  sometimes 
as  long  as  those  above,  has  the  cutting  edge  the  most  rectangular.  The 
second  lower  incisor,  usually  larger  than  the  former,  is  about  the  length 
of  the  corresponding  upper  tooth,  but  is  sometimes  longer,  though  less 
robust  and  less  rounded  at  the  cutting  edge. 

From  the  attrition  to  which  the  incisors  are  subjected,  the  tubercles 
of  the  biting  edges  soon  disappear,  and  as  the  wearing  continues  the 
edges  of  the  crowns  gradually  widen  fore  and  afl,  but  are  reduced  in 
the  opposite  direction.  As  the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth  overlap  those 
below,  they  are  both  worn  away  in  a  bevelled  manner,  and  thus  main- 
tain a  condition  adapted  to  cutting  the  food.  As  may  be  observed  in 
skulls  of  barbarous  races,  in  whom  the  teeth  are  better  preserved  and 
longer  retained,  as  the  crowns  of  the  incisors  wear  away  the  abraded 
surfaces,  from  narrow,  transversely  elliptical,  become  successively  oval, 
nearly^  circular,  and  finally  fore  and  aft  oval. 

The  canines,*  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side  above  and  below, 
are  commonly  the  longest  of  the  teeth,  though  occasional!}^  they  do  not 
exceed  the  first  upper  incisor.  The  fang  is  usually  longer  and  more 
robust,  is  straight,  and  is  laterally  (jompressed,  especially  in  the  lower 
ones,  in  which  it  is  also  sometimes  feebly  grooved.  The  crown  is  ovoid 
with  the  length  greatest,  and  with  the  thickness  from  without  inward 
as  great  as,  or  even  slightly  exceeding,  the  breadth.  It  is  commonly 
longer  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  incisors,  except  the  first  upper  one, 
than  which  it  is  slightly  shorter  and  of  less  breadth.  The  base  in  sec- 
tion is  oval,  with  the  longer  diameter  from  without  inward,  and  the 
biting  extremity  tapers  to  a  conical  point.  The  outer  surface,  more 
convex  than  in  the  incisors,  is  rhombic-ovate  in  outline,  rounded  next 
the  fang,  and  angular  towards  the  point.  The  inner  surface  slopes  in- 
ward from  the  latter  to  the  thick,  convex  base,  and  on  each  side  is  de- 
pressed between  a  low  median  ridge  and  the  lateral  prominent  border. 


1  Cuspid  teeth ;  dentes  cuspidati,  canini,  angulares,  laniarii,  oculares,  or  mor- 
dentes ;  eye  teeth  and  stomach  teeth. 


I 


I 
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The  point  of  (he  unnvu,  uhout  a  third  of  tht^  length,  in  prodiierd  in 
an  anguliir  ridge,  which  extendH  tmrn  the  siiminit  on  eiieh  side  lu  the 
greatest  width  of  the  ei^wn^  and  sep unit eis  the  outer  and  inner  surfuees. 

As  the  point  of  the  upper  canine  and  adjacent  incisor  overlap  the 
point  of  the  hiwer  eanine,  the  lattt^r  in  woi-n  outwardly  and  the  former 
inwardly.  Both  hecome  hlunted,  and  by  the  time  the  incisors  are  worn 
aquar^  at  the  biting  border  the  canines  are  t^educed  nearly  to  the  same 
lev  eh 

The  premolars j^  two  on  each  side  above  and  below,  are  shorter 
than  the  canines^  but  in  other  measurements  difl«r  but  little.  They 
are  commonly  nearly  of  the  same  size,  tiiid  mostly  have  a  ^ingk^  tang, 
laterally  compressed  and  variably  grooved,  especially  in  the  upper 
teeth,  in  which  it  m  sometimes  more  or  less  divided,  usually  in  the 
ee^oiid  upper  pi^emolar,  but  oeeasionally  in  the  fin^t  one  or  in  both. 
The  crown  is  shorter  than  in  the  canines,  and  communly  also  than  in 
the  incisors.  It  is  somewhat  keg-i^haped,  narrowest  next  the  fang,  and 
at  the  biting  extremity  divided  into  a  pair  of  bnmd,  pyramidal  tuber- 
cles.* of  which  the  outer  one  is  the  larger.  The  (*uter  and  inner  sur- 
fiices  of  the  crown  have  about  the  same  convex  it}'  and  outline  reduced 
in  length  like  the  outer  one  of  the  canines.  Front  the  points  of  each 
pair  of  tubercles  ridges  proceed  in  opposite  directions,  encircle  the 
crown,  anil  define  the  triturating  surface  from  the  sides.  The  tritu- 
rating  surtace  is  depressed,  and  more  or  le^B  divided  into  a  pair  of  lat- 
eral pii^  by  an  intermediate  ridge  proceeding  from  the  points  of  the 
tubercles. 

The  crown  of  the  upper  pi-emolars  is  laterally  compressed,  the  trit- 
urating surface  is  quadrate  oval,  and  the  tubercles  are  nearly  alike, 
though  the  inner  one  is  slightly  the  smaller.  The  crown  of  the  lower 
premolars  is  but  slight  I}-  compressed  laterally,  is  oval  in  cross-section 
at  the  base,  and  nearly  or  rpiite  circular  at  the  triturating  surface. 
The  tubercles  are  nearly  alike,  though  usually  the  inner  one  of  the  first 
pixmiolar  is  less  deveh>pe(i  than  in  the  others,  and  is  sometimes  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  thick  basal  ndge  to  the  outer  tubercle,  conjoined 
to  the  point  of  the  latter  by  an  intermediate  ridge. 

The  outer  tubercle  of  the  premolar  cnjwn  is  homologous  with  the 
greater  pai't  i>f  the  canine  crown,  while  the  inner  tubercle  is  horaoU 
ogous  with  the  inner  basal  ridge  of  the  latter. 

The  molars/  of  which  there  are  three  on  each  side  above  and 
lOW,  are  the  largest  of  the  teeth,  and  are  variable  in  size  and  tbrm, 

ecially  the  last  oue,  which,  from  its  not  making  its  appearance  until 
near  maturity,  is  commonly  called  the  "wisdom  tooth,'**  The  lower 
moliu*9  are  a  little  the  larger,  and  together  occupy  as  much  space  aa 


*  Small  mobirs ;  bicuspid  teeth  ;  dentea  bii?uspidati,  •  OuBpe ;  lobes. 

*  Denies  Biolarcs,  imdtieuspidttli,  or  maxillares ;  true  or  large  molitrs ;  grinders. 

*  Dens  sapienii® ;  d,  »erotinua. 
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the  upper  ones  together  with  half  the  adjacent  premolar.  The  molaiB 
of  each  series  usually  exhibit  successively  a  slight  reduction  in  size, 
but  sometimes  the  second  is  the  largest,  and  rarely  they  successively 
increase. 

The  crown  of  the  upper  molars  is  cuboidal  or  rhombic,  with  rounded 
sides,  and  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  breadth,  the  diameters 
of  which  are  nearly  equal.  Thickest  about  the  middle,  it  diminishes  to 
the  base  and  to  the  triturating  surface,  which  is  composed  of  four,  or 
three,  pyramidal  tubercles  with  angular-ridged  borders,  which  define 
the  triturating  surface  from  the  sides  of  the  crown. 

Commonly  there  are  four  tubercles  occupying  the  comers  of  the 
triturating  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  first  and  second  molars,  and 
three  tubercles  in  the  last  molar ;  but  frequently  there  are  also  only 
three  to  the  second  molar.  In  the  crown  with  four  tubercles,  the 
antero-internal  is  the  largest,  and  is  usually  extended  so  as  to  join  the 
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Trittratino  surface  of  molar  teeth.  1,  first  upper  molar,  right  side ;  2,  view  of  another 
specimen ;  3,  second  upper  molar,  right  side  ;  4,  first  lower  molar,  right  side ;  5,  view  of  another 
specimen  :  6,  second  lower  molar,  right  side. 


postero-extcrnal  tubercle,  while  the  others  are  extended  at  the  fore  and 
back  part  of  the  crown  to  join  both  the  former.  This  arrangement 
gives  to  the  tnturating  surface  the  appearance  of  a  winding,  sigmoid 
ridge,  with  the  enclosed  inter\^als  or  valleys  opening  at  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  of  the  crown.  The  sides  of  the  tubercles  sloping  from  their 
angular  summits  into  the  valleys  are  variably  marked  by  lesser  ridges. 
In  the  crown  with  three  tubercles  it  is  less  square,  more  narrowed 
inwardly,  and  usually  wider  from  without  inward  than  fore  and  aft. 
Two  of  the  tubercles  are  external,  and  nearly  equal,  while  the  third  is 
internal  and  much  larger  than  the  others,  which  it  joins  by  its  angular 
ridged  summit  at  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  crown. 

In  the  molar  of  throe  tubercles  these  are  homologous  with  the  outer 
pair  and  antero-internal  one  in  the  molar  of  four  tubercles,  of  which  the 
postero-intemal  is  undeveloped  or  rudimentary  in  the  tri-tuberculate 
crown. 
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The  crown  of  the  lower  molais,  about  the  same  length  and  trann- 
voi'se  bri^adth  as  in  the  n[iper  teeth,  is  wider  fbre  and  aft.  Cumtnonly, 
in  the  fii*6t  and  second  molars  tha  triturating  surface  h  formed  by  fivo 
ttibereles,  like  those  of  the  upper  teeth,  differing  iittltj  in  mza,  and  ar- 
rano^ed  in  an  outer  row  of  three  and  an  inner  row  of  two.  Iti  the  lant 
molar  there  are  UHOally  four  tubereles,  occupying  the  eornerr^  of  the 
crown,  and  this  is  also  frorjuently  the  condition  in  the  second  molar. 
Occasionally  all  the  hnver  molars  exhibit  live  tuhereles. 

Tht<  u|>ijer  mohu*8  have  three  fangs,  of  which  two  are  external, 
vertical,  or  slightly  divergent,  and  straight  or  somewhat  bent;  and  the 
third  internah  thicker,  and  longer  than  the  former,  and  directed  upward 
and  inward,  often  grooved*  and  sometimes  forked  at  the  end.  In  the 
lust  molar  the  fangs  are  commonly  more  or  less  eonfiuetit,  and  often 
united  in  a  single  cone  with  variable  traces  of  division. 

The  lower  motai's  have  a  pair  of  bi'oad  fangs  placed  one  behind  the 
other  and  grooved,  usually  parallel  and  somewhat  bent,  or  straight  and 
slightly  divergent.  In  the  laijt  of  the  series  the  two  fanga  are  often 
more  or  loss  eontiuent. 

The  wisdom  tooth  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  condition  of  develop- 
ment, and  often  ditfei^  on  the  two  sides  of  the  jaws,  as  it  does  also  in 
different  individuals.  Its  size  or  degj'ee  of  development  is  related  with 
the  size  of  the  jaws, 

Fnim  attrition  the  tubercles  of  the  premolars  and  molai'8  are  gradu- 
ally woni  away,  so  that  tinally  the  triturating  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
become  flat,  or  slightly  excavated  in  the  lower  teeth,  and  proportion- 
ately prominent  in  the  upper  ones.  With  the  obliteration  of  the 
tubercles  little  islets  of  dentine  appear,  and  with  the  further  wear  of 
the  teeth  the  latter  widen  and  become  confluent,  and  ultimately  the 
triturating  suriace  exhibits  a  broad  expanse  of  dentine  bordered  with 
enameh  In  the  wear  of  the  crown  beyond  the  middle  of  its  length  it 
gradually  diminishes  in  breadth,  as  is  the  case  likewise  with  the  canines 
and  incisors. 

Ordinarily  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  each  jaw  near  their  biting 
border  and  tritumting  surface  are  in  close  contact  with  one  another 
tbnjughout  the  series,  hut  are  separated  by  considerable  angular  inter- 
vals approaching  the  fangs.  As  the  crowns  are  worn  away  they  main- 
taiti  their  close  apposition,  and  foiin  together  a  continuous  triturating 
surface,  while  the  intervals  next  the  fangs  are  narrowed  as  well  as 
Bhortened. 

THE   TEMPORARY  TEETH. 

Of  the  ten  tempdrary  teeth  ^  in  each  jaw,  the  series  of  five  on 
leach  side  of  the  median  line  consists  of  two  incisorSi  a  canine,  and 
[two  molars,  or  the  same  number  and  kind  of  the  former  two  as  in 
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tbo  permanent  set,  with  no  premolars  and  one  molar  less.  They  are 
smaller  than  the  permanent  teeth,  but  are  broader  in  proportion  to 
their  length. 

The  incisors  and  canines  have  the  same  proportions  among  themselves 
as  in  the  permanent  set,  which  they  also  resemble  in  form,  but  have 
their  crown  in  general  proportionately  broader,  and  do  not  have  the 
fangs  laterally  compressed.  The  crown  of  the  first  upper  incisor  is  of 
greater  breadth  than  the  length,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  thickness 
at  base.  The  crown  of  the  second  upper  incisor  has  the  length  and 
breadth  about  equal  and  the  thickness  somewhat  less.  In  the  lower 
incisors  the  length  of  the  crown  exceeds  the  breadth,  especially  in  the 
second  one,  and  the  thickness  is  least.    The  fang  of  the  first  upper 
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The  temporary  tecth  ok  one  side.  1 , 2,  upper  and  lower  incisors ;  3.  upper  and  lower  canine ; 
4,  5.  upper  and  lower  molars ;  6,  7,  triturating  surface  of  the  lower  molars ;  8,  9,  triturating  sur- 
face of  the  upper  molars. 

incisor  is  thicker  fore  and  aft  than  from  side  to  side,  but  in  the  others 
is  more  uniform. 

The  crown  of  the  upper  canine,  larger  than  that  of  the  incisors, 
has  an  equal  breadth  and  a  less  thickness.  The  crown  of  the  lower 
canine  is  longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  the  upper  one,  and  has  the 
thickness  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth. 

The  molare  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  J)ermanent  ones,  but 
have  a  proportionately  shorter  crown  and  smaller  fangs,  of  which  they 
possess  the  same  number  above  and  below  as  in  the  permanent  teeth, 
but  differ  strikingly  in  their  greater  divergence  from  one  another. 

The  crown  of  the  first  upper  molar  variably  approximates  both  in 
size  and  form  an  upper  premolar,  which  it  often  resembles,  with  the 
outer  tubercle  pushed,  as  it  were,  partially  in  advance  of  the  inner  one. 
In  other  instances  the  outer  tubercle  presents  more  or  less  disposition 
to  the  production  of  two  accessory  tubercles,  and  in  this  way  approaches 
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more  iiearl}^  the  canditiot*  of  ihe  Boeond  m<jlar.  Tht?  latter  ordinarily 
approximates  in  size  and  shape  an  upper  permanent  molar,  with  the 
four  tuhercles  disposed  to  assnme  the  arrangement  of  an  S-like  ridge, 
but  with  the  summits  more  eontrueted.  The  crown  of  the  *seeond  lower 
molar  approximates  in  8ize  and  form  the  five  tuberculate  permanent 
lower  molars,  bat  is  mortj  oont meted  at  the  triturating  surface.  The 
crown  of  the  til's t  lower  molar  is  a  reduced  i^preseutative  of  the  second 
one. 

The  first  upper  molar  has  its  crown  horizontally  half  o%'al  or  tri- 
lateral and  convex  inwardly.  The  trituratiJig  surface  is  formed  by 
three  tuhereles.  of  which  the  inner  one  is  largeHt,  most  distinct,  and 
demieoiiieaL  The  outer  pair  are  but  feehly  separated,  and  of  these  the 
postenor  is  the  smaller  and  least  distinct.  A  ridge  in  front  connects 
the  anterior  with  the  inner  tiiberele,  and  is  sometimes  eo  much  produced 
as  to  form  an  aece^Hory  tubercle* 

The  second  upper  raohir,  considerably  larger  than  the  former,  has 
a  rnore  <juadrate  crown,  which  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  permanent 
upper  mohirs.  The  trit uniting  surface  is  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  latter,  but  is  frequently  varied  from  a  less  proportionate  de- 
velopment of  the  posterointernal  lobe  and  a  variably  greater  pro- 
duction of  the  anterior  ndge  of  the  crown,  wbieh  may  appear  as  an 
a ccessf jry  t ube re  1  e . 

The  first  lower  molar  has  a  honzontally  ovoid  crown,  widest  behind, 
and  considemldy  narrowed  in  front  apjiroaching  the  triturating  surface, 
which  is  obscurely  divided  into  four  tuhereles.  Of  these  the  posterior 
pair  are  nmch  the  snuiller,  especially  the  inner  one.  The  ridge<i  sum- 
mit of  the  outer  tubercles,  at  the  front  and  Imek  of  the  crown,  curves 
inwardly  to  the  inner  tubercles.  The  second  lower  molar,  also  con  wide  r- 
ably  larger  than  the  former,  likewise  resembles  the  lower  pernianenL 
molai*s  in  the  shape  and  construction  of  its  ci-own. 


STRUCTURE   OF  THE   TEETH. 

The  teeth  contain  a  soft  substance,  the  dental  pulp,  and  the  pulp 
<?avity  iK'CU])yir)g  the  central  portion  of  the  crown  nearly  conforms  to 
this  in  shape,  and  tapei*s  in  each  fang  into  a  canal  which  opens  by  a 
small  orifice  at  the  point  of  the  latter.  The  cavity  in  the  incisors  is 
oxten<led  towards  each  corner  of  the  crown,  in  the  canine  towards  the 
summit,  and  in  the  ])rcmolars  and  molars  towards  tlie  tubercles.  When 
two  fangs  ai"e  confiuenl  a  separate  canal  occupies  each.  The  pulp  cavity 
is  largest  in  the  young  tooth,  and  gradually  th^crcascs  with  the  advance 
oflife. 

The  dental  pulp'  is  a  soft,  red.  highly  vascular  and  sensitive  sub- 
stance, the  basis  rd"  which  is  formed  by  numei"ous  nucleated  cells,  which 
divide  into  fine  filaments  and  freely  interlace  together.    The  peripheral 
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portion  consists  of  a  layer  of  nucleated  columnar  cells,  named  the  odon- 
toplasts.  These  divide  into  filaments  at  their  inner  extremity,  and 
interlace  with  the  other  cells ;  and  at  their  outer  extremity  they  give 
off  one  or  more  filaments,  which  penetrate  the  dentinal  tuhules.  The 
capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  pulp  form  a  close  net  beneath  the  odonto- 
plasts,  and  non-meduUated  nerve-fibrils  extend  from  the  pulp  between 
the  latter  towards  the  tooth. 

The  arteries  of  the  dental  pulp  are  derived  from  the  dental  branches 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  veins 
are  corresponding  companions.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  dental  branches  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  divisions  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve. 

The  hard  substance  of  the  teeth  is  com- 
posed of  three  different  tissues,  dentine, 
enamel,  and  cementum. 

The  dentine,  or  ivory/  forms  the  chief 
bulk  of  a  tooth,  and  is  an  apparently  homoge- 
neous, yellowish -white  substance  more  dense 
than  bone.  It  resembles  the  latter  in  chemical 
composition,  but  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  bone-earth,  amounting  to  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  The  bone-earth,  72  per 
cent.,  consists  of  calcium  phosphate,  66.7,  cal- 
cium carbonate,  3.3,  magnesium  phosphate 
and  other  salts,  including  calcium  fluoride,  2. 
The  bone-cartilage,  28  per  cent.,  like  that  of 
bones,  is  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 

Sections  of  dentine  prepared  for  the  mi- 
croscope and  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
exhibit  numerous  fine,  black,  parallel  lines  traversing  a  translucent 
matrix ;  the  black  lines  being  due  to  tubules  filled  with  air.  By  re- 
flected light  the  lines  appear  white  on  a  dark  ground.  The  dentinal 
tubules'  commence  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  cavity,  where  their  ori- 
fices come  into  contact  with  the  dental  pulp,  and  thence  they  radiate 
everywhere  through  the  dentine  to  its  exterior  surface.  They  pursue 
a  generally  parallel  undulating  course  with  two  or  three  gentle  curva- 
tures, and  also  run  in  an  extended  or  open  spiral.  Largest  at  their 
commencement  in  the  pulp  cavity,  they  slightly  diverge  and  repeatedly 
fork  as  they  proceed  outwardly,  taper  and  end  in  the  finest  branches 
at  the  periphery  of  the  dentine.  They  are  of  nearly  uniform  diameter, 
and  are  separated  from  one  another  about  two  or  three  times  their 
thickness.  From  their  sides  emanate  innumerable  minute  twigs,  which 
diverge  into  the  intertubular  substance,  where  they  imperceptibly  end. 


Vertical  section  of  a  molar 
TOOTH,  moderately  magnifled. 
1.  enamel,  the  lines  of  which  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  of  its 
columns;  2,  dentine,  the  lines 
indicating  the  course  of  its  tu- 
bules; 3,  thin  lamina  of  the 
dentine  forming  the  wall  of  the 
pulp  cavity,  the  dots  indicating 
the  orifices  of  the  dentinal  tu- 
bules ;  4,  cementum. 


*  Tooth-bone ;  proper  tooth-substance.  •  Canaliculi  dentium ;  calcigerous  tubes. 
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The  tubules  have  a  rcfatively  thick  walP  distinct  frum  the  intertu- 
bular  dentine,  appearing  in  emss-tteetion  as  a  ling  BuiTounding  the  ori- 
fices. They  contain  homof^eneoiis  soft  filaments  pmjectini^  from  the 
odontophitsts  of  the  denial  pulj>.  The  terminal  tuhnles  niosily  end  in 
the  peripheral  layer  of  dentine.-  where  they  eommunieute  with  narrow, 
irregular  intervals  oceui)ied  hy  ftoil  anhst^mce,  apparent]}^  unealeihed 
dentine.  The  intervals  are  limited  by  botryoidul  wall*?  eompos*ed  of 
minute  globules  of  dentine,  whence  they  arc  culled  interglobular 
spaces.  Many  of  the  dentinal  tubules  traverse  these  spaces  and 
enter  the  adjacent  enamel  or  cementum. 

The  dentinal  (ubulew  at  their  commencement  measure  about  j-^jy^ 
of  an  inch  in  thiekncHS, 

When  the  bone-earth  baa  been  removed  from  teeth  the  dentinal 
cartilage  is  separable  into  laminie  pnnillel  witli  the  surfaces  of  the 
pulp  cavity,  indieating  its  mode  of  original  prrjduetion.     In  tH:c Lions 
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Fig,  206*  VeRTIcAt  pkctioN  ow  the  fan<i  of  a  canine  totith.  exhibiting  the  structure  of  the 
dentJne  &ad  cement.  1,  Inner  extremltlej* of  the  dentinal  tubules;  2,  outer  extremities  of  the 
tubules,  tennitimtln^  in  interapaees  at  the  boundary  of  the  dentine;  3,  ecmeptum ;  4,  lacunae  Ulce 
ttiose  of  bone.    Highly  raagnlfied. 

Fig*  207.  Section  of  dentine,  cutUDg  Across  the  direetiion  of  ita  tubules,  very  much  loa^i- 
fled.    The  tubules  are  seen  to  have  ihlcic  vrftlhr  distinct  from  the  iotertubul&r  substance. 

of  teetb  preinired  for  the  microscope,  variable  lines  arc  often  observed 
conforming  with  the  direction  of  the  lamina^  indicated.  These  lincH* 
exhibit  interijrlobular  spaces  like  those  of  the  periphery  of  the  dentine, 
l>ut  oi"  greater  capacity  and  a|)parently  of  like  nature. 

The  enamel*  forms  the  glistening  white,  exposed  surface  of  the 
teeth,  and  it  is  not  only  the  hardest  part  of  the  latter,  but  of  all  or- 
ganic tissues,  and  is  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  rapid 
wearing  of  the  teeth.  Where  these  are  most  exposed  to  attrition  it  is 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
crown  it  thins  away  to  a  sharp  cireidar  edge  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

The  enamel  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  bone-cartilage, 
amounting  to  about  3.5  per  cent.,  while  all  the  rest  is  bone-earth,  con- 
sisting of  calcium  phosphate,  8Q.8  ;  calcium  carbonate,  4.4  ;  magnci^inni 
phosphate  and  other  ^alts,  including  a  trace  of  calcium  Huoride,  1.3 
per  cent. 

*  Dentinal  shewth.  '  Gmnular  layer.  ■  Increnienttil  lines. 

*  Subitantia  vitrea,  adamaritma,  or  Ulamentoaa;  cnifita  ftdiimantina. 
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The  enamel  is  very  brittle,  and  is  very  liable  to  crack,  even  during 
life,  from  undue  pressure  or  the  application  of  extreme  cold.  In  pre- 
pared specimens  of  teeth  it  is  also  readily  cracked  through  drying  or 
violence.  The  broken  edge  exhibits  a  vertical  fibrous  ap|>earance,  due 
to  the  enamel  being  composed  of  narrow  columns,  which  are  applied  by 
one  end  to  the  dentine  in  shallow  impressions  of  the  surface,  and  by 
the  other  end  form  the  free  surface  of  the  crown.  The  columns  are  six- 
sided,  and  closely  united  by  a  small  proportion  of  homogeneous  cement- 
ing substance.  They  are  slightly  flexuose  and  divergent  in  their  course, 
and  have  others  interposed  in  the  intervals  towards  the  free  siu*face.  In 
the  unworn  teeth  the  columns  are  invested  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel 
with  a  thin,  homogeneous  layer,  called  the  cuticle,  which,  through  treat- 
ment with  silver  nitrate,  exhibits  the  outlines  of  non-nucleated  epithe- 
lial cells.    The  diameter  of  the  enamel  columns  is  about  -^jg  of  an  inch. 

At  the  attached  surface  of  the  enamel  irregular  intervals  extend  from 
the  dentine  a  variable  distance  outwardly  among  the  enamel  columns. 

Fio.  208.  Fig.  209.  Fio.  210. 
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Fig.  208.  Crown  of  a  canine  tooth,  fore  and  aft  section,  the  fiiug  undeveloped.  1,  layer  of 
enamel :  2,  dentine ;  3,  pulp  cavity.    Magnified  two  diameters. 

Pig.  209.  Three  enamel  columns,  highly  magnified ;  exhibiting  the  six-sided  prismatic  and 
waving  character. 

Pig.  210.  Section  of  enamel,  highly  magnified,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  columns; 
exhibiting  the  six -^ided  character  of  the  latter. 

In  thin  sections  of  the  teeth  the  enamel  exhibits  alternate  light  and 
darker  stripes  extending  through  its  thickness,  and  narrow,  concentric, 
brownish -colored  lines.  The  enamel  columns  are  also  crossed  by  alter- 
nate darker  and  lighter  shadings. 

.  The  cementum  *  occurs  in  small  proportion  in  the  human  teeth, 
but  is  largely  produced  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  teeth  of  many 
large  herbivorous  animals,  as  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  elephant.  It 
consists  of  osseous  tissue  with  little  modification  of  structure,  and 
forms  a  thin  layer  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  dentine  of  the  fangs. 
It  gradually  thickens  towards  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  increases  with 
the  advance  of  age,  when  it  often  forms  accumulations  at  the  end 
of  the  fangs,  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  pulp  cavity.  It  is  lami- 
nated, and  contains  branching  corpuscles  like  those  of  ordinary  bone, 
but  larger  and  less  regular.     When  the  cementum  is  thicker  than  usual 


^  Cement ;  criista  petrosa ;  crusta  ostoides  radicis ;  cortical  substance. 
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it  may  also  contain  vascular  eanals.  In  the  temporary  teeth  the 
cemcntum  iw  thinner  and  itB  corpuscles  fewer. 

In  old  teeth  the  rturihee  of  the  pulp  cavity  is  formed  of  a  variabl^^ 
thick  layer  of  a  Bubstanee  ditlerent  from  dentine,  and  partaking  of  the 
character  of  this  imd  of  bone,  whence  it8  name  of  ostco-dentine. 
It  occurs  after  adult  age,  and  in  much  worn  molar  toeth  is  cornel imen 
observed  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  tritumting  surface.  It  is  de- 
rived from  'the  ealcification  of  the  retnains*  of  the  dental  pulp,  which 
eometimes  occurs  to  &uch  an  extent  a^  to  obliterate  the  pulp  cavity. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  commences  in  the  embryo  about  the 
seventh  week.     At  this  time  the  border  of  the  jaw&»  is  covered  by  a 

Fio.  211. 


r 


r 
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DrAGRAH  ftF  THE  MODE  OF  DKVELCiPatEjTr  OF  THE  TEETH,  «,  secUoii  ncfcisfi  the  dental  groove; 
b,  deaUl  papiUa  developed  in  the  latter;  c,  the  groove  deepened  and  processes  forming  which 
uJtliDiitely  clone  It;  cf,  the  paplDn  U^eorne  Che  dental  pulp  and  the  groove  becoming cloeed ;  e. 
dental  sae  ptintalnioga  dental  pulp^  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  cro^'ii  of  a  temporary  Indsor; 
the  cavity  above  ts  reserved  for  a  permanent  incisor;  /,  the  crown  of  the  lempo^rary  Incisor  fully 
formed,  and  the  rcAcrved  cavity  for  the  permanent  tooth  moving  backward;  f/,  fang  of  the  tem- 
ptirary  incisor  produced,  and  origin  of  the  dental  jpuiplflla  of  the  future  i»crmfirieiit  tooth ;  A,  erup- 
tion ofthetcmpomry  inclwir,  and  the  alveoli  produced  for  both  teeth;  i,  the  temporary  InclMir 
occupying  Its  lUuctional  poalUon,  and  the  crown  of  the  permanent  Inci^r  developed. 

thick  layer  of  epithelium,  of  which  the  deeper  portion*  oecupies  a 
g^o^> V e '  in  t h e  s u l^ep i t h e I i a  1  e m b ry *> n i e  conn ec t i v e  t i hi?i u e .  A  n  i n c rea 8 ed 
growth  of  the  epithelium  ^ivew  rine  to  the  enamel-germs'  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  which  appear  as  flask-shaped  accumulations  of  celb 
occnpying  corresponding  recessef^  of  the  jaws  and  attaehcd  by  their 
neck  to  the  epithelium  at  the  edti^e  of  the  latter.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  enamel-germs  a  vascular  eminence,  the  dental  papilla,  projef^t* 
ing  iiilo  tbetn,  is  developecl  from  the  stibepithelial  cnunective  tissue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  recess  occupied  by  each  germ.  The  dental  papilla 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  future  erown»  and  is  covered  liy  the  enamel - 
gerrn  infii^rteil  ujjou  it,  cijj>-like  in  form,  and  now  separated  by  the  ob- 

^  Common  eimmel-genzi.         *  Primitive  dental  groove.         *  Special  enatnel  germs. 
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litcmtion  of  iIj*  neck  from  the  epithelium  at  the  edge  of  the  jaws.  The 
*io!itai  pa|>illa  iind  enafnel-gi^rm  together  farni  the  tooth-germ,  during 
tht*  production  of  whieh  it  bee  amen  enclosed  io  a  vascular  iiiembraue, 
tlie  dental  sac,  eontiiuious  with  the  papilla  of  the  tooth-germ,  and 
<ieveloped  from  the  Bubepithelial  connective  tissue  of  the  recess  occu- 
pied by  the  latter.  The  bony  jaws  first  appear  as  an  open  gutter  con- 
taining the  ilental  sacs  with  their  enclosed  tooth-germs.  The  gutter 
sioon  becomes  divided  into  compartment  a  with  narrowed  oj>euing^ 
through  which  the  dental  sacs  adhere  to  the  gum.  The  alveoli  are 
formed  at  a  later  period,  in  accordance  with  the  proiluetiou  of  the 
fang8  of  the  teeth  aud  the  growth  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaws. 
The  dental  sacs  consist  of  an  outer  vascular  fibro-connective-tissue 

layer  attached  to   the  con- 

Fio.  212.  tiguous  periosteum  and  gura^ 

1  a  and  an  inner  more  va&cular 

layer  united  with  the  former 
by  soft,  jelly-like,  connective 
tissue.  The  blood-vessela 
are  derived  from  the  dental 
arteries  whieh  run  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sacs,  and 
partly  from  those  of  the 
gums. 

The  dental  papilla,  having 
assumed  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  crown  of  the  future 
tooth,  is  henceforth  distin- 
guished as  the  dental  pulp. 
After  its  production  it  begins 
to  harden  or  caleity,  and  is 
thus  converted  into  dentine, 
while  at  the  same  time  the 
enamel  is  produced  from  the 
enamel-germ  ur  organ  on  it« 
exterior.  Calcification  com- 
mences in  the  appearance  of 
little,  thin  shells  of  dentine 
on  the  pn eminent  points  of 
the  dental  pulp,  correspond- 
ing in  number  with  those 
points .  Th  us  t h ere  is  one  for 
the  incisors  and  canine,  two 
for  the  premolars,  and  from 
three  to  five  for  the  molaif*. 
The  little  shells  expand  at  the  edges,  and  whei^e  there  are  more  than 
one,  as  in  the  molars,  they  become  confluent.      Continuing  to  grow 


OcVKLarnENT  OP  TEETH  IN  THE  pta.  1,2,  Becticitis  fiire 
and  aft  of  the  muxlllti  with  toolb-semis  from  a  young 
embryo ;  3,  from  tin  older  embryo,  «,  opJlheUuni  of  the 
j^m;  b,  deeper  layer;  c,  dcepe&t  layer  uf  cohimnar 
etll3;d,  enamel-germ,  and  later*  e^  enamel  or^o  con- 
nected by  a  «tem  with  the  ffum;/,  dental  pApllla :  i^, 
inner,  and  A,  outer,  layer**  of  ihi?  dental  sac ;  <»  secUon  of 
a  vessel ;  k,  o»«eonji  struct uru  of  the  jaw. 
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around  the  edge  of  the  shellj  this  also  grows  in  thicknesw  by  the  ealci- 
fieation  of  the  pulp,  which  proportionately  decreaises.  While  the  den- 
tinal shells  grow,  in  like  manner  the  enamel  extends  step  by  step  with 
them,  and  also  increasea  in  thiekness.  After  the  crown  is  completed 
the  pulp  bee  omen  f<  lightly  narrowed  at  the  neck,  and  then  grows  hi 
length  in  a  tapering  manner  to  form  the  basis  of  the  t'angy.  Where 
there  are  moins  than  one  of  these  to  a  tooth  the  pulp  diTide?^  at  the  base 
of  the  crown,  and  then  each  portion  gn>ws  in  the  manner  of  that  of 
the  singlc-fimged  teeth.  Step  hy  step  with  the  elongation  of  the  pulp 
the  ealf'ifieatioii  extends  in  length  and  thickness  in  the  production  of 
the  fang,  and  finally,  in  the  complete  ttxjth,  the  pulp  m  reduced  to  the 
condition  usually  observed  occupying  the  pulp  cavity.  Calcification 
of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  embryOy  and  about  the  middle  period  caps  of  dentine  have  been 
formed  on  all  of  them. 

The  description  of  the  de%^elopment  of  the  temporary  teeth  from 
the  looth-germs  also  applies  to  that  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

Production  of  the  dental  tissues.     The  description  of  the  den- 
tal pntji  of  tile  mature  teeth  applies  to  the  same  before  its  calcification. 
In  the  production  of  the  dentine  the  peripheral  layer  of  columnar  cells, ' 
the  odontoplasts,  are  chiefly  concerned.   These  project  from  their  outer 

Fig.  218. 


Vertical  section  op  thk  gehm  ok  a  molau  dxjth.    o,  vascular  papilliL:  b,  odoutoplasts ;  c, 
dentine  pervaded  with  tubulea;  d,  enamel;  £,  cuUcle. 


extremity  tilamentous  processes,  around  which  the  matrix  of  the  den- 
tine is  formed  hy  the  calcification  of  an  intervening^  homogeneous 
substance,  probably  derived  from  the  odontoplasts.  As  the  calcifica- 
tion proceeds  from  without  inwardly'  the  body  of  the  odontoplasta 
recedes,  leaving  extenisionfi  m  the  dentinal  tihvmentH,  which  occupy  the 
dentinal  tubulcH.  In  this  recession  of  the  odontoplasts  they  probably 
continue  to  grow,  but  probablv  also  are  succeeded  by  othei*s  produced 
Buceessivoly  in  the  dental  pulp.     The  calcihcation  oecui's   iu   minute 
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spherical  nodules,  and  in  positions  in  which  the  process  is  incomplete 
the  so-called  interglobular  spaces  occur. 

The  cells  of  the  enamel-germ,  at  first  soft  and  rounded  polyhedral, 
multiply  by  division,  and  then  undergo  transformation,  after  which  it 
is  called  the  enamel  organ.^  The  central  cells  become  stellate,  re- 
taining their  central  nucleus  and  anastomosing  by  their  rays,  the  inter- 
vals of  which  are  occupied  by  a  clear,  jelly-like  liquid.  The  cells  next 
the  dental  pulp  form  a  close  layer'  of  six-sided  columns,  while  those 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dental  sac  form  a  pavement  of  six-sided 
blocks.  Into  the  enamel  organ  project  numerous  processes  of  the  den- 
tal sac,  minute  papilla)  resembling  those  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 
The  columnar  cells  of  the  enamel  organ  by  calcification  form  the  enamel 
columns,  and  as  the  process  proceeds  the  cells  either  grow  or  else  are 
succeeded  by  the  production  of  others.  The  enamel  organ  gradually 
disappears,  and  its  outer  layer  of  pavement-cells  is  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  the  cuticle  of  the  tooth.  The  cementum  is  formed  from 
the  connective-tissue  investment  of  the  fang,  as  in  the  production  of 
bone  from  the  periosteum. 

Eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth.  At  birth  the  crowns  of  the 
temporary  teeth  enclosed  within  their  sacs  occupy  compartments  within 
the  jaw,  with  somewhat  narrowed  apertures,  through  which  the  sacs 
adhere  to  the  gum.  The  eruption,  or  cutting,  of  the  teeth  commences 
from  six  to  nine  months  after  birth,  and  is  usually  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  The  lower  teeth  commonly  precede  the  upper 
ones  in  their  appearance,  commencing  with  the  central  incisors.  After 
a  few  months  the  lateral  incisors  appear,  then  the  first  molars,  and 
after  four  or  five  months  more  the  canines,  and  lastly  the  second 
molars.  The  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  concuri*ent  with  the  growth  of 
the  fangs.  It  is  preceded  by  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  containing  the  tooth,  after  which  a  restoration  of  the  osseous 
structure  occurs  and  forms  the  alveolus  around  the  fang  of  the  tooth. 
Before  the  eruption,  the  gum  undergoes  some  change,  the  edge  be- 
coming harder  and  sharper,  but  as  the  teeth  approach  the  edge  this 
becomes  tumid  and  purplish,  and  a  whitish  spot  or  line  is  seen  through 
the  vascular  gum,  soon  followed  by  the  emergence  of  the  tooth. 

Development  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Ten  permanent  teeth 
in  each  jaw  succeed  the  temporary'  teeth,  and  three  others  are  added 
farther  back  on  each  side  above  and  below.  The  former  appear  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  embrj'o  as  enamel-germs  springing 
ftx)m  the  neck  of  those  of  the  temporary-  teeth.  They  grow  within  the 
jaw  as  club-shaped  bodies  behind  the  position  of  the  germs  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth,  and  subsequently  pursue  the  same  coui*se  of  development 
as  the  latter.  The  new  germs  in  like  manner  become  enclosed  in  den- 
tal sacs,  which  adhere  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  back  of  the  temporary 


'  Organon  adaniantinse.  '  Meinbranu  adamnntinsp. 
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dental  sacs.  As  the  pormMuent  dental  sacs  with  their  gerniH  t-uiitinue 
h*  grow  they  recede  more  deeply  in  the  jaw,  but  rt'tuiii  tht'ir  cuniieetioii 
with  tlie  gum  hy  a  lung  pc*iiell.^'  which  previously  loriiied  tiitj  iit-ek  uf 
attaehment  to  the  temporary  dental  sac,  and  originally  was  the  lieck 
of  the  enamel-germ.  The  upper  permunent  teetti  are  ile\x4opt*d  in 
reeossei!i  ahove  and  behind  the  upper  temporary  teeth,  and  the  lower 
pennauerit  teeth  helow  and  behind  the  lower  temporary  teeth.  The 
recei*8e8  are  separated  IVoui  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and 
each  eonimunieates  by  a  eanal*  IVn-  the  pedieli*  of  tlie  dental  wac,  which 
opens  at  the  edge  of  the  jaw  behintl  the  corresponding  tenijjorary  tootli. 
The  permanent  teeth  aru  separalerl  fn.im  the  teini»orury  teeth  by  a  thin 
osseous  partition,  which,  as  well  tm  the  fang  of  the  crmtiguous  tempo- 
rary tooth,  is  absorbed  when  the  former  is  about  to  jn-otrnde.  As  this 
occurs  the  temporary  tooth  is  shed  and  the  permanent  tooth  takes  its 
place.  The  absorption  of  the  fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth  appeal's  not 
to  be  the  result  of  direct  jjressure,  but  occurs  through  the  agency  of 
absorbing  cells  or  osteoclasts  in  contact  with  the  tangs. 

The  additional  permanent  teeth,  which  are  the  three  permanent 
molars,  have  no  predecessors,  but  are  developed  in  succession  in  the  Jaws 
back  of  the  othor  ttjeth.  The  epithelial  [*roduction  at  the  boixlurof  the 
jaws^  from  which  were  developed  the  emnnel-germs  of  the  temporary 
teethj  is  pei-sistent  back  of  the  hitter,  and  about  the  fifteenth  week  of 
the  embryo  gives  origin  to  the  enamel-germ  of  the  tii^st  permanent  molar. 
Long  after,  about  seven  months  subsequent  to  birth,  another  germ  a}>- 
jiears,  that  for  the  second  permanent  molar,  projecting  back  from  the 
neck  of  the  former.  After  another  long  |>L^riod,  dnring  which  the  tii*st 
and  second  permanent  molnrs  have  considerably  advarjced  in  their 
development,  about  the  third  year,  a  third  germ,  that  of  the  wistlom 
tooth,  appeal's  back  of  the  other's.  The  subsequent  development  of  these 
teeth  is  the  same  as  that  descrilietl  in  the  others. 

Caleitieation  in  the  permanent  teeth  commences  with  the  tirst 
molars  about  five  or  six  months  after  birth  ;  with  the  central  incisora 
a  iJltle  later;  the  lateral  incisors  and  canines  about  eight  or  nine 
months ;  the  prcmulai-s  two  yeai-^  or  more  ;  the  secfind  molars  five  or 
BIX  yeai*s ;  and  the  wisdom  teeth  about  twelve  years. 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  usually  occui'8  in  the  following 
order,  the  lower  preceding  the  upper  ones: 

Fu'st  mftlura  , 6  vean?. 

Cfintrul  incisors 7      '* 

Liiieral      ** 8     ** 

Firet  premolurs ...,.,,  9      ** 

Second      " 10      "■ 

Canines 12      " 

Second  molars    .    , 12  to  If?  years* 

Third        "         17  **  25      " 

'  Oubernaculum  dentis.  '  Iter  den ti urn. 
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About  the  sixth  year,  previous  to  shedding  the  temporary  incisors, 
the  jaws  contain  the  greatest  number  of  teeth.  At  that  time,  besides 
the  temporary'  teeth,  the  crowns  of  all  the  permanent  teeth  are  pro- 
duced, except  those  of  the  wisdom  teeth. 

THE  PHARYNX. 

The  pharynx/  or  throat,  is  a  musculo-membranous  pouch,  situated 
back  of  the  nasal  cavities,  mouth,  and  larynx,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  skull  to  the  lower  part  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebitt.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  the  upper  two-thirds  being 
half  cylindrical,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  w^ide  in  different 
positions,  and  mostly  less  fore  and  aft,  except  opposite  the  mouth. 
From  the  hyoid  bone  it  narrows  in  a  funnel-like  manner  to  its  termi- 
nation, where  it  is  narrowest.  It  lies  behind  against  the  cervical 
vertebrflB  and  prevertebral  muscles,  attached  to  them  by  loose  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  permits  easy  movement  of  the  pharynx.  Opening 
into  its  fore  part  in  succession  from  above  downward  are  the  posterior 
nares,  the  fauces,  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Projecting  into  it 
obliquely  downward  and  backward  is  the  soft  palate,  with  the  uvula, 
which,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  is  drawn  upward,  so  as  to  separate 
the  upper  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  thus  prevent  the 
egress  of  the  food  through  the  nares.  On  each  side  of  the  latter  it 
communicates  with  the  eustachian  tube. 

Above,  the  pharynx  is  attached  to  the  occipital  basilar  process  be- 
tween the  prerecti  muscles,  and  on  each  side  to  the  under  part  of  the 
apex  of  the  temporal  pjTamid.  Thence  it  is  attached  in  front,  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  entopterygoid  process,  the  pter^^go-maxillary  ligament, 
the  inside  of  the  mandible,  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  hyoid  bone, 
thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  It  is  also  connected  above  with  the 
soft  palate  and  styloid  process.  From  its  basilar  attachment  it  extends 
forward  to  the  sphenoidal  body,  and  thence  is  prolonged  in  a  recess 
outward  to  the  apex  of  the  temporal  pyramid.  Below  the  soft  palate, 
the  floor  of  the  fauces  forms  its  anterior  sloping  surface,  and  below 
this,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larvTix  within  the  embrace  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

The  wall  of  the  pharj-nx  is  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
externally  invested  by  the  pharyngeal  fascia,  a  thin  connective-tissue 
layer,  loosely  connected  with  the  contiguous  parts,  the  prevertebral 
fascia  behind,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  principal  cervical  vessels  and 
nerves  at  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  succeeding  coat  of  the  pharynx 
is  muscular,  and  consists  of  three  pail's  of  constrictors,  together  with 
the  stylo-  and  palato-pharyngeal  muscles. 

Succeeding  the  muscular  coat  within  is  a  fibro-connective-tissue  layer, 
thin  and  inconspicuous  below,  but  strong  above,  where  it,  together  with 


*  Gula ;  ingluvies  ;  pharus. 
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pbar>-ngeal  fascia,  supplies  the  detioieney  of  the  muscular  layer 
and  attaches  the  phaiynx  to  the  base  of  the  skull  ;  a  more  corn  pact 
band  exteinling  betwoeii  the  prcrecti  muscles  to  the  basilar  proceas. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  continuous  with  that 
of  the  ditfl^rent  communicating  cavities,  is  variably  red  and  highly 
vaeeular  throughout.  From  opposite  the  lauces  downward  to  the 
CBSOphagus  it  is  like  that  of  the  mouth,  both  as  I'egards  its  minute 
papilla*  and  its  stratiricd  epithelium*  Its  upper  part,  to  the  base  of 
the  uvula,  is  furnished  like  that  of  the  nose  with  a  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium.  Numeroua  racemose  raucous  glands,  the  pharyngeal 
glands,  are  found  everywhere  in  the  submucous  tissue,  the  ducts  of 
%vhich  ojieu  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Follicular  lym- 
phoid glands  are  also  numerous,  and  give  the  surface  of  the  pharynx 
a  more  or  less  sMghtly  mammillated  aspect,  A  patch  of  these  bodies 
extendi  between  the  oritices  of  the  eustachian  tubes  across  the  back 
of  the  phaiynx. 

The  arteries  of  the  pharynx  are  derived  from  the  pharyngeal,  in- 
ferior palatine,  ptery go-pa laline,  and  thyroid  arteries.  The  veins  form 
the  pharyngeal  plexus,  wdiicb  joinH  the  internal  jugular  through  tlie 
phar\Tigeal  vein.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  glosso- pharyngeal, 
the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  bninches  from  the  fii-at 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

MUSCLES   OF  THE   PHARYJJJX. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  composed  of  thiN3e 
pairs  of  laminar  muscles,  the  constrictors,  whose  fibres  pursue  a 
genemlly  transvei'se  direction]  and  two  pairn  of  longitudinal  muscles, 
the  elevators  of  the  pharynx, — the  Ktylo-pharyngeal  and  the  palato-* 
pharyngeal  muscles.  The  constanctors  arise  at  the  side  of  the  mouth, 
the  tongue,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  pharynx,  thence  pass  to  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  overlapiiing  from  below  upward,  and  terminate  at  the 
median  Hne  in  a  narrow,  tendinous  raphe,  and  partially  by  continuity 
through  the  fibres  of  the  inuscles  of  the  two  sides. 

Tlie  superior  constrictor,^  a  thin,  pale,  quadrilateral  muscle,  occu- 
pies the  upjit^r  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of 
the  entopterygoid  process,  including  its  hook,  from  the  pterygo-maxil- 
lary  ligament  or  tendinous  intersection  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  from 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  alveolar  proeens  of  the  mandible,  and 
from  the  side  of  the  trmgue  in  connection  with  the  genio-glossal  muscle. 
From  this  origin  the  tibrea  pass  around  the  side  to  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  and  unite  in  a  median,  aponeurotic  raphe,  common  to  this  and 
the  opjiosite  niu.Hcle.  The  mplie  is  prolonged  abovt;  to  he  attached  to 
the  basilar  process^  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  muscle  curves  to  it  from 
beneath  the   palatal  elevator  and  the  eustachian  tube.      The   upper 
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margin  of  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull  by  the 
pharyngeal  fascia. 

The  middle  constrictor,^  thicker  and  darker  than  the  former,  is 
a  fan-shaped  muscle,  and  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  from  the  stylo-hyoid 
ligament,  whence  it  widely  spreads  on  the  side  and  back  of  the  pharynx, 
and  terminates  in  the  median  raphe,  w^ith  many  of  its  fibres  joining 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  214.  P08TER10R  viKW  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OP  THE  PHARYNX.  1.  sectioD  of  the  basc  of  the 
skull  in  advance  ot  the  cervical  vcrtebne ;  2,  3,  posterior  border  and  angle  of  the  lower  Jaw ;  4, 
internal  pterygoid  muscle ;  5,  styloid  process  giving  attachment  to  6,  the  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle ; 
7,  larynx ;  8,  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  9,  middle  constrictor ;  10,  superior  constrictor. 

Fig.  215.  Side  view  op  the  muscles  op  the  pharynx.  1,  trachea;  2,  cricoid  cartilage:  S^ 
vocal  membrane ;  4,  thyroid  cartilage:  5,  thyro-hyoid  membrane;  6,  hyoid  bone;  7,  stylo-hyoid 
ligament ;  8,  oesophagus ;  9,  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  10,  middle  constrictor ;  11,  supe- 
'  rior  constrictor ;  12,  position  at  which  the  stylo-pharyugeal  muscle  passes  into  the  interval 
between  the  superior  and  middle  constrictors:  13,  upper  extremity  of  the  pharynx;  14,  pterygo* 
maxillary  ligament;  15,  buccinator  muscle;  16,  oral  sphincter;  17,  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 


those  of  the  opposite  muscle.  Its  upper  part  ascends  behind  the  supe- 
rior constrictor,  with  which  it  becomes  more  or  less  blended,  while  the 
lower  part  descends  within  the  inferior  constrictor,  with  which  it  in 
like  manner  becomes  somewhat  blended. 

The  inferior  constrictor,'  the  thickest  and  broadest  of  the  three 
muscles,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the 
side  of  the  larynx,  and  passes  around  the  side  to  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  in  the  median  line,  the  fibres 
of  one  passing  among  those  of  the  other.  The  lower  fibres,  nearly 
horizontal  in  their  course,  are  in  continuous  series  with  those  of  the 
transverse  muscular  layer  of  the  oesophagus  ;  the  upper  ones  becoming 


^  M.  constrictor  pharyngis  medius;  m  hyo-pharyngeus  ;  m.  cerate-  and  chondro- 
phnryngeus. 

'  M.  c.  pharyngis  inferior;  m.  crico-thyro-pharyngeus ;  m.  thyreo-  and  crico- 
phuryngeus. 
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8uccef*sively  n^ore  a.scentiing  overlap  those  of  the  middle  constrictor. 
At  the  urigiii  of  the  muscle  fix)in  the  side  of  the  laiynx  it  is  attached 
to  the  upper  bonier  and  lateml  oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  above  and' below  the  cri co-thy- 
roid muscle;  often  also  to  a  tendinous  arch  spanning  the  latter.  Com- 
monly "i^ome  of  its  fibres  are  continuou*^  with  those  of  the  sterno-thjToid 
and  cHco'thyroid  in  uncles. 

The  coustrictofH  of  the  pharynx  rest  as^iinnt  tlie  cervicul  vertebrBB 
and  prevertebral  muscles,  separated  from  these  antl  the  preveilebml 
fascia  by  the  investing  pharyngeal  fascia.  To  the  outer  side  of  tlio 
constrict 01M  be  the  carotid  veHsels,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the 
sympathetic  and  vagus  nerves.  At  the  outer  side  of  the  superior  con- 
strictor descends  the  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle,  which  enters  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx  between  the  former  and  the  middle  constrictor.  The 
palato-pharyngeal  rnuseie  descends  to  t!ie  inner  side  of  the  superior 
Constrictor,  with  the  tonsil  resting  on  the  latter  in  advance  of  the 
former.  The  middle  constrictor  is  separated  from  the  superior  von- 
strictor  by  the  lower  expanded  portion  of  the  stylopharyngeal  muscle. 
The  inferior  constrictor  is  in  contact  at  its  fore  part  externally  with 
the  sterno-thyroid  muscle  and  the  thyroid  body. 

The  palato-pharyngeal  muscle  is  described  in  the  account  of  the 
muscles  of  the  sot^t  |ialate.     Bee  page  381. 

The  styto-pharyngeal  muscle,*  the  longest  and  largest  of  the  thrco 
styloid  museies,  lies  beliind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  them.  It  arises 
tendinou^jly  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
descends  obliquely  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pharj^nx,  which  it  entei's 
between  the  superior  and  middle  constrictoi"8«  Joined  by  the  palato- 
glossal muscle  it  spreads  beneath  the  lining  memlirane  of  the  pharynx, 
within  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors,  extending  to  the  larynx, 
where  many  of  its  tibres  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  in  contact  externally  with  tlie  stylo-ghjssal 
muscle^  the  external  carotid  artery,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  middle 
and  inferior  constrict oi's.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  superior  constrictor  and 
palato-pharyngeal  muscles,  and  the  nuicfms  membrane  of  the  jdiarynx. 

The  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied  by  the  pharyngeal 
pk^xus  of  nerves;  the  inferior  c^jnstrictor,  in  addition,  by  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve.  The  sty  la- pharyngeal  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  bi*anch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  arc  invested  externally  by  the  pharyn- 
geal  fascia,  which  extends  above  the  superior  constrictor  to  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  is  continuous  from  the  former  with  the  buccal  lascia 
investing  the  buccinator  musck^ 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx,  together  with  those  of 


^  M,  stjlo-phuryngeu§ ;  m.  kvator  or  dilatator  pharvngis. 
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the  tongue  and  others  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  form  the  mechanism 
of  swallowing.  The  first  step  of  the  process  is  effected  through  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  by  which  this  organ  presses  the  food  against  the 
palate  and  forces  ifr  backward  into  the  fauces.  The  hyoid  bone,  with 
the  larynx  and  the  pharynx,  are  at  the  same  time  raised  by  their 
appropriate  elevators.  The  food  passing  through  the  fauces  into  the 
pharynx,  the  soft  palate  is  lifted  and  the  posterior  pillars  approximated, 
while  the  uvula  closes  the  interval,  and  thus  shuts  the  communication 
with  the  posterior  nares.  The  orifice  of  the  larynx  is  also  closed  by 
apposition  with  the  epiglottis;  and  an  inclined  plane  is  formed  over 
the  latter,  down  which  the  food  is  pressed  into  the  oesophagus  by  the 
successive  contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 

THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  cesophagus,  or  gullet,*  is  a  musculo-membranous  tube  descend- 
ing from  the  pharjmx  through  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  back 
part  of  the  thorax  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  expands  in  the  stomach. 
It  commences  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  spine  to  about  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it 
passes  through  an  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  for 
the  most  part  being  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Inflated,  it  is 
cylindrical,  but  gradually  expanding  below  to  the  oesophageal  orifice 
of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  is  slightly  constricted,  and  then  widely 
expanded  into  the  stomach.  It  is  narrowest  in  the  first  few  inches 
of  the  course ;  and  in  the  condition  of  rest  is  collapsed  fore  and  aft 
throughout,  and  scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  follows 
the  flexures  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  spine ;  besides  which, 
starting  from  the  median  line  in  the  neck,  it  inclines  slightly  to  the 
left,  then  to  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra  gradually  again  assumes  a 
median  position,  and  once  more  deviates  to  the  left  and  forward  to 
reach  the  oesophageal  orifice  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  oesophagus  adheres  to 
the  spine  and  prevertebral  muscles  by  loose  connective  tissue,  but  lower 
passes  in  front  of  the  aorta.  In  the  neck  it  lies  behind  the  trachea, 
slightly  more  to  the  left  side,  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  ascend- 
ing between  them  on  each  side,  and  here,  also,  lying  in  contact  with  the 
sheath  of  the  carotid  artery.  In  the  thorax  it  is  successively  covered  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  left  bronchus, 
and  the  pericardium.  At  first  placed  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  it  after- 
wards passes  in  front,  inclining  to  the  left,  to  reach  the  oesophageal  ori- 
fice ;  and  the  azygos  vein  lies  behind  and  to  its  right.  Placed  between 
the  pleune,  it  is  in  contact  with  both  ;  and  the  thoracic  duet  ascending 
on  the  vertebr»  from  right  to  left  lies  beneath  it.     The  vagus  nerves 


*  Gula ;  fistula  ventriculi. 
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doseend  in  it»  fibro-connective  sheath  and  fonn  a  plexus  around  it,  the 
chief  trunk  of  the  left  one  passing  down  in  front,  tljat  of  the  right  pass- 
ing down  belli nd.  The  wall  of  the  ceBophaguw,  slightly  thicker  than  that 
of  the  pharynx,  in  itt^  collapsed  eondilion  m  eeareely  two  lines  thick* 
Besidci*  an  investing  sheath  of  loose  iibrO'Conneetive  tissue  with  elastio 
fibres,  all  ached  to  the  adjacent  parts,  it  is  composed  of  three  coals. 

The  external,  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  outer  longitudiiuil  and 
an  inner  circular  layer,  an  arrangement  Avhich  prevails  through  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal;  but  the  coat  is  thicker  than  elsewhere, 
excepting  at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  and  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  large  intestine.  The  longitudinal  layer  commences  in  three 
bands,  of  which  one  in  front  is  attached  to  the  median  ridge  behind 
the  cricoid  cartilage^  and  the  others  are  continuous  laterally  with  the 
inferior  couBtrictoi's  of  the  pharynx.  The  circular  layer  at  its  com- 
mencement is  continuous  with  the  latt<}r  muscles,  but  is  separated  by 
the  lateral  bands  of  the  longitudinal  layer.  At  the  tenninatiou  of  the 
CBSOphagus  both  lay  em  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  stomach. 

The  muscular  coat  is  of  a  darker  red  color  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  CBSophagus,  whore  it  consists  of  striped  muscle-fil:*res ;  but  it  be- 
comes paler  below,  and  the  latter  are  gradually  replaceu  by  unstriped 
fibres,  which  occur  almost  alone  in  the  lower  j>art. 

The  middle,  fibrous »  or  submucous  coat  is  a  hiyer  of  fibro- 
connective  tisi^ue,  much  thinner  than  the  t'oruict^  and  unites  it  loosely 
with  the  internal  coat.  It  contains  the  chief  vessels  of  the  lalter  and 
the  CKSophageal  glands. 

The  internal  coat»  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  is  of  firm  text- 
ure, and  in  the  eomlition  of  rest  is  thrown  into  fine  longitudinal  tblds, 
which  disappear  with  the  disteidion  of  the  cesoplutgus.  It  is  |>ale  red  at 
its  conHnencementT  but  becomes,  lor  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  gray 
or  nearly  white*  It  is  provided  with  a  stratified  epithelium  like  that  of 
the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and,  as  in  these,  is  also  furnished  with  minute 
papillae,  fewer  and  smaller,  and  likewise  embedded  beneath  the  epithe- 
lium. The  mucosa  is  defined  by  a  deeper  nmscularis  mucosa^,  consist- 
ing of  a  thin  stratum  of  longitudinal,  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  incom* 
plete  at  the  upper  |>art  of  the  resrjpbagus,  hut  continuous  in  its  lower  part. 

The  oesophageal  glands  are  minute  racemose  glands  embedded 
in  the  submucous  fibrous  coat,  genendly  scattei"ed,  and  most  rmtnerous 
in  the  lower  ]iart  of  the  cetiophagus.  They  open  by  long,  slanting  ducts 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  hlood-vessels  of  the  oesophagus  generally  pursue  a  longitudinal 
course,  and  are  connected  ivith  three  systems  of  cup  ilia  ries,  of  which 
one  pertains  to  the  mucous  membrane,  a  second  to  the  (esophageal 
glands,  and  a  third  to  the  muscular  coat.  Lymphatics  are  found  es- 
pecially in  (he  mucous  and  Hubmucous  coats.  The  nen^es  form  a  gan- 
gliated  plexus  between  the  layers  of  the  nuiscular  coat  as  elsewhem 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  the  nerve-cells  aod  gi-oups  are  both  larger, 
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and  are  associated  with  many  medullated  nerve-fibres  derived  iVom 
the  vagus  nerves. 

The  arteries  are  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  bronchial  the 
aorta,  and  the  coronary  artery.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  in  the  fibrous 
coat,  and  join  the  inferior  thyroid,  pericardiac,  azygos,  and  gastric 
coronary  veins.  The  nerves  are  mainly  derived  from  the  vagus,  but 
some  fine  branches  also  come  from  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve. 

THE   ORGANS  OF   DIGESTION. 

The  succeeding  portions  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  consisting  of 
the  organs  concerned  chiefly  in  the  digestion  of  the  food,  are  contained 
in  the  abdomen.  They  are  the  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  in- 
testine as  continuations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  two  glands,  the 
l)ancrea»  and  liver,  which  discharge  their  secretions  into  the  small 
intestine. 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomach,*  the  most  capacious  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  principal  receptacle  of  the  food,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  most 
active  digestion,  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  e])igastrium.  On  the  right  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  oesophagus,  which  opens  into  it  shortly  after  passing 
through  the  cesophageal  orifice  of  the  diaphragm.  The  communication, 
called  the  cardiac  orifice,  or  the  cardia,'  is  circular,  and  opens  down- 
ward fix)in  the  stomach  like  an  inverted  funnel.  On  the  left  and  in  a 
lower  and  more  advanced  position  the  stomach  joins  the  duodenum, 
the  'circular  communication  being  named  the  pyloric  orifice,  or  the 
pylorus.' 

The  stomach  is  a  cui*\ed  conical  pouch  with  a  hemispherical  base, 
the  fundus/  which  is  directed  to  the  left  side  as  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremity,* while  the  narrower  portion  to  the  right  is  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity.* It  is  situated  with  its  long  axis  very  oblique,  extending 
from  the  left  hypochondrium  downward  and  to  the  right  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, verging  on  the  right  hypochondrium.  Its  small  curva- 
ture^ is  the  superior  border  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  concave,  and  looking  upward,  backward,  and  to  the 
right.  The  greater  curvature,*  much  longer  than  the  fonner,  is  con- 
vex, and  looks  in  the  opposite  direction,  downward,  forward,  and  to 
the  left.  The  fundus  extends  two  or  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  spleen  behind  and  the  dia- 
phragm above  and  in  front.  The  pyloric  end  lies  beneath  the  liver, 
and   cunes   upward  from  riglit   to  left  and   backward,  producing  a 

^  Stomachus  ;  ventriculus  ;  gaster. 

*  (Esophageal  orifice;  upper  or  left  orifice  ;  os  ventriculi,  ostium  oesophageum. 

*  Intestinal  orifice  ;  lower  or  right  orifice ;  ostium  duodenale. 

*  Cul-de-sac  ;  great  tuberosity.  *  Cardiac  or  splenic  end. 

*  Pars  pjiorica.  ^  Curvatura  inferior.  ■  C.  superior. 
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bulgt;.  named  the  pyloric  antrum/  Bitimted  to  tbo  right  aud  below 
the  pylorus.  The  hitter  is  i  adieu  ted  by  u  flight  extonuil  eonstrictiou^ 
and  it*  a  circular  oritiee  directed  backward  into  the  duodenum  and  pro- 
vided with  a  tiphineter  and  valve.  Occasionally,  the  pyloric  exti*emity 
of  the  stomach  is  slightly  constricted  an  inch  or  two  I'rnm  the  pylorus. 

Fiti.  216. 


Vifww  or  TUJE  ABDOMINAL  viac£RA;  the  liver  riiided  tashow  Its  under  Murfaee,  and  the  gre&t 
omeniiim  removed.  L  ujiper  surfaee  of  the  livpr;  2,  under  surface;  3,  round  ligament:  1,  g&ll- 
bladder;  5,  dirtphragni ;  tl,  aisophagrUA : ; 7,  stomach;  8,  ga«tr<i-hepfttic  €inenlum;  9,  spk'on  ;  lOj 
Km&trtj-j^plenic  oaientuin  i  11,  deaceiiding  fionion  of  ,tfae  daodenuin}  12,  suieII  intvstJue,  jejuDnm, 
AOd  Ileum  ;  13,  caecum;  11,  vermiform  iippeiidix  ;  15.  tra.UBii*er&e  colou;  Irj,  sigmoid  tlcxure;  11, 
urinary  bladder. 

The  anterior  aii«l  p(»sterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  are  free.  Hmooth, 
and  cunvex,  tlu*  former  looking  variably  forward  and  upward,  the  latter 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm,  the  un<ier  surface  of  the  liver;  and  the  front  of  the  abdom- 
iual  wall  in  the  epigastrium,  from  which  this  it*  called  the  pit  of  the 
Stomach.*  The  posterior  surface  lies  on  the  transverse  mesocolon^ 
abfive  the  transvei'se  colou;  and  behind  the  former  are  the  pancreas, 
fipleen,  left  kidney,  and  wujirareinal  body,  the  great  vessels  in  front  of 
the  spine,  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphmgm. 

*  Antrum  pylori  or  pylorrcurn;  les-ser  cul-dc-sat ;    lesfiar  tuberosity. 

•  Scrobiculus  cordis  :  jm>cardium  ;  anticardium. 
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The  exact  poHition  of  the  stomach  is  variable,  and  is  influenced 
by  its  state  of  distention  and  that  of  the  intestines,  and  also  by  the 
respiration ;  falling  and  rising  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  below.  With  the  expansion  in  taking  food,  its 
greater  curvature  rises  and  is  directed  more  forward,  while  the  anterior 
surface  is  directed  upward  and  the  posterior  surface  more  downward. 
The  cardia  is  fixed  in  position  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  last  tho- 
racic vertebra,  being  closely  attached  to  the  oesophageal  orifice  of 
the  diaphragm  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  pyloric  extremity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  movable. 
When  the  stomach  is  empty  the  pylorus  occupies  nearly  a  median  posi> 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  but  in  the  distended 
condition  of  the  organ  may  be  shifted  several  inches  to  the  right.  The 
empty  stomach  occupies  a  small  portion  of  the  left  hypochondrium 
beneath  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  with  the  spleen  behind  it.* 

The  size  of  the  stomach  varies  greatly  under  many  different  con- 
ditions, and,  while  it  may  sometimes  have  the  capacity  of  a  gallon  or 
more,  it  is  occasionally  reduced  almost  to  the  calibre  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. It  is  commonly  smaller  in  women,  in  persons  habitually  in- 
sufliciently  fed,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  sick  after  long 
fasting ;  and  is  larger  in  habitually  big  feeders.  Ordinarily,  in  a  mod- 
erately distended  state,  it  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  nearly  half  as 
wide  where  largest ;  often  a  little  the  wider  between  the  curvatures^ 
and  with  a  capacity  approximating  half  a  gallon.  The  same  stomach 
empty  may  be  two  or  three  inches  less  in  length  and  one  or  two  in 
width,  and  collapsed  fore  and  aft. 

The  curvatures  of  the  stomach  are  attached  along  their  course  by 
folds  of  the  perit(meum,  which  invest  the  organ  and  attach  it  to  adja- 
cent parts.  From  along  the  small  curvature  passes  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  Along  the  greater  curva- 
ture is  appended  the  great  omentum,  continuous  on  the  fundus  with  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  attached  also  to  the  spleen ;  and  at  the  left  of 
the  cardia  is  a  small  fold,  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament,  extended  between 
the  a?8ophagus  and  diaphragm.  Between  the  layers  of  the  omenta  the 
principal  vessels  and  ner\^e8  of  the  stomach  run  along  its  curvatures. 

The  wall  of  the  stomach  varies  in  thickness  with  the  size  of  the 
organ,  being  thinnest  in  the  large  or  distended  state,  and  it  also  varies 
in  different  positions,  becoming  gradually  thicker  as  the  capacity  de- 
creases from  the  fundus  to  the  pylorus. 

In  the  cardiac  extremity  it  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  oesoph- 
agus ;  at  the  middle  it  is  about  a  line  or  more,  decreasing  to  less  than 
half  a  line  in  the  ftmdus,  and  increasing  towards  the  pylorus  to  two  or 


>  From  the  proximity  of  the  stomach  to  the  heart,  separated  only  by  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  the  pain  of  gastralgia,  often  accompanied  with  pal- 
pitation, is  commonly  referred  to  the  heart. 
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three  lines.  The  weight  ai*  the  stomach  iw  estimatoil  iit  ioiiv  ntA  n 
hulf  ounciiw  in  the  nude,  and  less  in  the  temule. 

Four  ditlbrent  coats  eompoj^e  the  wall  of  the  stoiiUK^j,  elosel}*  united, 
and  Handed  in  siieeession  t'vmn  withinit  the  serous*,  mnHeular,  tibroui^,  aud 
muconft  uoatK> 

The  external,  serous  coat,'  derived  from  the  pcritonenni,  is  a  thui, 
miiform,  sTnt)oth,  transparent,  and  elastic  Jayer,  closely  investinju:  the 
Btonuieh,  except  a  narrow  ^paee  along  the  curvatnreH.  which  is  travei-j^ed 
by  the  chief  vessels  aii  the  organ,  between  the  layei-^  of  the  omenta. 

The  muscular  coat'  is  the  thickest,  and  is  that  upon  which  the 
varyini^  thickness  of  the  %vall  of  the  stomach  chiefly  depends.  The 
decn^asi'  In  size  of  the  stomach  is  dne  to  contnictifHi  oi*  the  muscular 
coat,  ami  hence  tbiB  is  pmportioncd  in  thickness  to  the  size  of  the 
or^art  and  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  ditferent  positions.  It  is  of 
a  ri'diiish-brown  color,  visible  thrungh  the  serous  coat,  and  is  cuinpOHc^d 
of  comparatively  long,  unstriped  muscle-tibres,  which  are  arranged  in 
three  layers,  named  from  the  direction  of  \hv  latter  the  longitudinal, 
circuhir,  and  ohliquc  hiyers.  The  external  longitudinal  layer  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  (esophagus,  from  which  the  fibres  spread  npc^n 
the  stomach,  mostly  along  the  curvatures,  and  especially  the  short  one, 
wberv*  tht*y  are  bt'St  marked.  TTp«m  Xlw  front  and  tuick  surfaces  they 
aiv  thinly  diffused  and  become  indistirjct  approaching  the  pyloric  ex- 
ti'emity,  where  they  again  appear  more  evident,  and  forni  a  continuous 
layer,  proceeding  to  the  pylorus  and  duodenum.  The  circular  layer, 
most  uniformly  continuous  upon  the  sttjmach,  t*onsists  (»f  thin  rings 
with  narmw  intervals  encircling  the  course  of  the  i>rgan  fi*om  the 
fundus  to  the  pylorus,  gjnidually  becoming  smaller  and  thicker  ap- 
proaching the  latfer,  where  they  accumulate  in  a  stout  annular  bundle, 
which  is  the  pyloric  sphincter/  At  its  commencement  the  circular 
layer  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  fesophagns  to  the  ntfht  of  the 
eanlia,  whence  it  sprearls  ovor  the  fundus,  gradually  extt'iiding  from 
left  to  right.  The  oblique  layer  of  muscular  tiiires,  k*ss  complete  or 
extensive  than  the  former,  is  best  pi-oduced  on  the  fUndus,  to  the  left 
of  the  cai'dia,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  cii-cular  layer  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  thence  spreads  un  the  front  and  back  of  the  stomnch 
within  the  circular  layer,  with  which  its  fibres  become  eontinnous 
approaching  the  gixntter  cui"vature. 

The  fibrous,  or  submucous,  coat*  of  the  stomach  is  a  consider- 
able, compact,  extensible  layer  of  areolar  tissue^  composed  of  a  basis 
of  fib ro-con nee tive- tissue  bundles  intersecting  or.e  another  and  mingled 
with  elastic  fibres.  Besides  contributing  to  the  strength  uf  the  (iignn. 
it  gives  especial  sup|»ort  to  the  less  tenacious  mucous  membrant\  aud 
contains  extensive  plexuses  of  the  chief  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics, 

>  TiinitH  i^ero«a.  *  T.  inuiiculosa;  stratum  uiu^^tultm', 

•  Muficuhw  sphincter  pylori.      *  Fibrous  coat;  tuaieu  ilbrosa,  ni*rv(>stt,  or  ntrvea. 
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directly  connected  with  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  and  associated  with  a 

gnngliiited  ])k*xuH  of  ner\^e3. 

The  tiniiig  mucous  membrane^  of  the  stomaeh.  comparatively 
thick,  is  a  modumtely  tinn,  inehistic  layer,  quickly  ehaiiging  eolor  and 
softening  after  death.  During  digestion  it  is  more  ur  k^ss  rose-red,  but 
in  the  empty  state  of  the  stomach  h  gray  or  yellowish  gray.  In  the 
fivsh  condition  ailer  death  it  is  u^nally  t^ddish^  but  soon  becomes  paler. 

Fio.  217. 
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SUB^ACK  OF  THK  KtTotJs  MEMBBAKi  ow  THE  rroMACii.    1.  HifEtc;  %  mammlUiite*!  j!ur£iice. 

It  presentH  a  closely-  and  finely-mamnii Hated  appearance,  which  is 
especially  well  marked  in  the  pyloric  extremity,  but  lieeomes  indis- 
tinct in  the  aged,  and  is  also  effaced  by  softening  after  death. 

As  the  mucous  membmno.  together  with  its  submucous  basis,  is 
possessed  of  little  elasticity,  in  tht^  edutraction  of  the  muscular  coat 
and  eonsec|uent  decrease  of  the  stomach  it  is  thrown  into  numerous 
wrinkles  or  rugflc,*  which  are  obliterated  with  the  expansion  of  the 
organ.  The  rugae  are  most  marked  along  the  greater  curvatm^e  and  in 
the  p3doric  extremity,  and  generally  pursue  a  longitudinal  and  more  or 
less  tortuous  and  reticular  coui'^e.  In  advanced  life  they  often  appear 
stained  along  their  course,  so  that  this  is  evident  after  their  obliteration 
through  dirtteution  of  the  organ. 

The  pyloric  valve*  is  a  thick,  annular  fold  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  the  submucous  coat  investing  the  pyloric  sphincter.  It  en- 
closes a  circular  onfice,  usually  cen trait  but  sometimes  more  or  less 
eccentnc.  In  the  dried  preparation,  the  valve  appears  as  a  circrular 
diaphragm  with  a  circular  orifice. 

The  mucous  membrane  consists  of  the  epithelium  and  the  mucosa 
with  the  gastrie  glands  and  its  mnseuhiris  mucosa?. 

The  epithelium  ^»f  the  stomach  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  six- 
siderl  columnar  cells,  commencing  abruptly  at  the  cardia,  spreading 


I 


1  Taoica  mucosii* 


»  Fllcm. 


'  Yalvula  pylori* 
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throughout  to  the  pylorus,  and  extending  into  the  raoutha  and  ducts 
of  the  gastric  glands.  The  cells  have  a  delicate  wall  and  pTOtoplasmic 
contents,  appearing  more  ur  les.s  gmmilar  in  the  deeper  part  and  clearer 
in  the  outer  part.  An  oval  nucleus  occupies  their  deeper  part.  During 
digestion  they  become  more  clear,  and  many  pass  more  or  less  into 
the  condition  of  mucus-secreting 

goblet-cells.    They  arc  suppojled  ^'*^'  ^^®' 

on  a  basement  membrane  ol^  flat 
cells,  Irom  which  branching  pro- 
cesses ascend  among  the  colum- 
nar cells  and  descend  into  the 
mucosa.  Between  their  often 
narrower  attached  extremities 
the  intervals  are  occupied  by 
smaller,  immature  cells  of  round 
or  oval  outline.  ^|SS?« 

The  mucosa  consists  of  a 
Hmall  pitjporliun  of  fihro- con- 
nective-tissue matrix,  in  which 
ai'e  closely  embedded  the  gastric 
glands  vertically  arranged,  and 
^th  their  ducts  opening  upon 
the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  racmbrane,  to  which  they  give  a  minutely 
cribriform  appearance. 

The  gastric  glands  are  tubular,  and  are  proportioned  in  length 


Wa 


Makmillje  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
STOMACH,  moderately  magnfded,  exhibiting  the 
orifices  of  Uie  gastric  glands. 


Fio.  219. 
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Small  roxrioN  of  the  mlcous  membbaxf.  of 

THE  STOMACH,   WITH   THl  GAOTIUC  GtANDA.     1, 

the  slaDds ;  %  oiidcei  of  the  glands ;  3,  epithe- 
lium i}(  the  mQcous  membrane:  modernt^ly 
magnified. 


to  the  thickness  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  being  short  est  in  the 
fkindu-H  and  longest  in  the  pyiorie 
extremity.  They  further  present 
important  differeneeR^  which  have 
led  to  their  being  dirttinguiwhed 
as  the  cardiac  or  peptic  glands  and  the  pyloric  glands. 


A  QABTRic  oLAKtJ,  highly  magnified.  1,  large 
polyhedral  cells  at  the  bottom  of  the  gland, 
gradually  mergittg  i  Into  the  columnar  celle  3« 
at  the  upper  part  of  thc"  gland. 
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The  cardiac  glands^  have  comparatively  short  ducts,  gener- 
ally from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  a  gland,  abruptly 
narrowing  below,  and  communicating  generally  with  two  or  three 
slender  flask-shaped  tubules,  which  are  nearly  straight  or  slightly 
tortuous,  and  end  in  round,  expanded,  and  more  or  less  curved  ex- 
tremities. Approaching  the  cardia,  the  ducts  are  relatively  shorter 
and  the  communicating  tubules  longer.  Approaching  the  pyloric 
extremity,  the  ducts  become  longer  and  approximate  the  character 
of  the  pyloric  glands. 

The  pyloric  glands  have  comparatively  long  ducts,  a  half  or  more 
the  length  of  a  whole  gland,  and  likewise  abruptly  narrowed  below  and 
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Fig.  222. 


Bottom  op  a  uahtric  olakd,  highly  magni- 
fied.   1,  columnar  cells ;  2,  i>&rietal  ceUs. 

communicating  with  two  or  three 
tubules.  These  are  also  slender 
flask-shaped,  and  are  more  or  less 
tortuous  or  convoluted  and  have 
a  more  capacious  passage  than  in 
the  former. 

The  ducts  of  the  gastric  glands 
are  lined  with  an  extension  of  the 
columnar  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  become  proportionately 
smaller  in  the  narrowed  bottom 
part  of  the  ducts.  In  the  tu- 
bules of  the  pyloric  glands  the 
lining  cells'  are  also  columnar,  but 
shorter,  thicker,  more  opaque,  and 
proportionate  in  size  with  the  en- 
largement of  the  tubules  towards 
their  expanded  terminations.  In 
the  tubules  of  the  cardiac  glands  the  lining  epithelium  is  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  in  addition  they  contain  scattered,  isolated  cells. 


A  CARDIAC  GASTRIC  GLAND  OF  THE  DOG,  highly 

maKnifled.  1,  columnar  epithelium  of  the 
mucous  memhrane  of  the  stomach ;  2,  colum- 
nar epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
tlic  duct:  3,  tubules  of  the  gland ;  4,  columnar 
epithelium ;  5.  parietal  or  peptic  cells. 


'  Peptic  glands ;  fundus  or  oxyntic  glands.  '  Principal  or  central  celU. 
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naiJK'd  from  llieir  relative  position  parietal  cells, ^   These  are  situated 

beneuth  the  lining  epithelium  on  the  mem b mini  propriii,  which  they 
ot\en  caut^e  to  bulge  more  or  less  extemally.  They  iii*e  etnn pressed 
spheruidal  and  nomewhat  polygonal,  moi'e  opaque  and  gmmdar  than 
the  e«>lumnar  eella,  and  eontaiii  a  clear,  central,  coni  pressed -spherical 
or  oval  tmcleus. 

Beneath  the  gastric  glands  the  mucosa  is  a  thin  fibro-coimective- 
tissue  layer,  which  is  vSiiceeedcd  by  the  Tnuseularis  nmcosro  of  variable 
thickness  in  dit!erent  positions.  In  some  positions  it  consists  of  a 
eingle  layer  of  Jongitudinal  unstriped  nmscle-fibres,  in  others  of  an 
outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner  circular  layer,  and  again  with  an  ad- 
ditional inner  longitudinal  layer.  Many  bundles  of  the  muscle-fibrea 
ascend  in  the  mucosa  and  pass  between  the  gas t He  glands. 

The  stomach  i»  a  very  vascular  organ,  more  especially  its  mucous 
membrane.  Its  arteries  are  derived  from  the  coronary,  right  and  letlt 
gastro-epiploie,  short  gastric,  and  pyloric  arteries^  all  derived  from  the 
coeliac  axis.  From  along  the  curvatures  the  arteries  diverge  in  front 
and  behind  the  stomach,  and  enter  between  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats,  whence  they  penetnitc  the  latter  and  ramify  and  inosculate  in 
the  submucous  coat,  in  which  they  form  an  extensive  retiform  plexus. 
From  this  numerous  small  arteries  proceed  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
mmilyiug  and  anastomosing  in  the  nuicosa,  and  terminating  in  fine 
capillary  nets  surrounding  the  tubules  and  ducta  of  the  gastric  glands, 
and  finally  in  a  coai'ser  net  around  the  mouths  of  the  latter.  From 
these  nets  veir»s  pass  through  the  mucosa  and  join  an  extensive  plexus 
of  the  submucous  coat,  from  which  emanate  the  companion  veins  of 
the  arteries  terminating  in  the  eplenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins, 
and  directly  also  into  the  portal  vein. 

Lymphatics  are  very  numerous  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fitomach^  commencing  as  a  plexus  of  lacunar  spaces  among  the  tubules 
of  the  gastric  glands^  many  of  which ^  as  well  as  the  contiguous  capillary 
blood-vessels,  they  enclose.  -Near  i\m  free  surface  of  the  membrane, 
lymphatic  vessels  commence  in  loops  and  club-liko  expansions,  and  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  of  the  mucosa,  where  they  join  a  line  plexus  of 
vessels  which  commiuiicutes  with  a  coarser  plexus  in  the  submucous 
coat.  In  the  latter  plexus  the  vessels  are  provided  with  valves,  and 
from  it  proceed  vessels,  which  pass  through  the  muscular  coat,  and 
thence  follow  the  arteries  and  veins  in  their  course  along  the  curva- 
tures of  the  stomach,  where  they  traverse  lymphatic  glands. 

A  capillary  system  of  blood-vessels  also  pertains  to  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach,  and  still  a  third  to  the  serous  coat,  both  of  which 
communicate  with  the  contiguous  arteries  and  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  vagus  nerves,  and  from  branches  of  the  sympathetic  accompany- 
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ing  the  arteries  from  the  solar  plexus.  The  nerves  form  gangliated 
plexuses  between  the  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  and  in  the  submucouB 
coat. 

THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

The  small  intestine,  or  gut,^  is  a  long,  cylindrical  tube,  extending 
fW)m  the  pylorus  of  the  stomach  to  the  large  intestine.  It  is  of  variable 
length,  ordinarily  in  the  adult  about  twenty  feet,  but  ranging  between 
fift<jen  and  twenty-five  feet  or  more.  (In  a  well-proportioned  muscular 
man,  of  six  feet  and  about  forty  years  of  age,  the  small  intestine, 
detached  from  the  mesentery,  ifteasured  twenty-six  feet  three  inches, 
and  the  large  intestine  measured  six  feet  nine  inches ;  in  all,  thirty- 
three  feet.)  It  occupies  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  abdomen, 
and  is  suspended  from  the  spine  by  the  mesentery  in  numerous  coils 
movable  in  any  direction.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  large  intestine  ex- 
cept below,  and  is  covered  by  the  great  omentum,  which  separates  it 
from  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  portions,  named  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum,  which,  though 
.  merging  into  one  another,  in  the  main  present  certain  differences. 

The  duodenum '  is  the  shortest  and  least  variable  in  length,  the 
widest,  and  most  fixed  portion  of  the  small  intestine ;  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  varying  between  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide. 
It  forms  an  arch  with  its  convexity  directed  to  the  right,  and  embracing 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  in  its  concavity  to  the  left.  From  the  pylorus 
it  passes  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  right  beneath  the  liver,  descends 
in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  and  then  makes  a  sigmoid  curve  inwardly 
across  the  spine,  and  merges  in  the  jejunum  to  the  left  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra. 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  about  two  inches  long, 
is  free  and  movable,  and  invested  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum.  It  is  in  contact  in  front  and  above  with  the  liver 
and  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  behind  with  the  bile-duct,  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  the  portal  vein.  The  descending  portion,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  the  most  expanded,  turns  abruptly  downward  from 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  in  front  of  the  right  kidney  and  its  ves- 
sels, as  low  as  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  firmly  attached  inwardly 
to  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  is  covered  only  on  its  anterior  surface 
by  the  peritoneum,  in  front  of  which  are  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon  and  the  mesocolon.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  its 
inner  side  a  little  below  the  middle.  The  transverse  portion,  the 
longest  and  nan'owest  of  the  duodenum,  cur\^es  inward  and  upward 
across  the  spine  from  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  on  the  right  to  the 
second  on  the  left,  where  it  becomes  the  jt^junum.  Behind,  it  rests  on 
the  aorta,  inferior  cava,  and  cruni  of  the  diaphragm ;  above,  it  is  in 

*  Intestinum  tenue,  or  gracile ;  cnteron  ;  small  bowel. 
'  Ventriculus  succenturiatua. 
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contact  with  the  pauereas,  and  thence  it*  enmaad  in  iVoiit  by  the  siipe- 
riur  met*i*nlerie  Ijlood-veftsoiH,  It  lios  buLiiid  thi?  ruut  of  the  tnuisvorHO 
mesocolon,  and  receives  no  peritoneal  investment  except  at  its  termi- 
nation. 

The  t*mall  intestine  siiceeoding  the  duodenum  is  suspended  by  the 
mesentery,  which  tundHhes  it  with  a  complete  inveMtment  through- 
out. Its  upper  third  nr  two-titths  eomprij^e  the  jejunum,  while  the 
remainder  in  tlie  ileum.*  Narrower  aiicl  more  uniturmly  cyliudncal 
than  the  duiMlentim,  it  nLnerthelcss*  gradnady  deerea?^es«  no  that  while 
the  uppiT  pru'tion  uf  tht?  jejunum  is  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and 
a  half  inelicH  in  diameter  the  lower  portion  of  the  ilenni  h  from  a 
quarter  in  hall"  an  inch  less.  The  jejunum  is  situated  ujure  deeply, 
higher,  and  to  the  left,  while  th«  ileum  is  more  supei*ticial,  lower,  and 
to  the  nght.  The  former  is  mainly  confined  to  the  urn  hi  Ileal  and  lell 
lumbar  and  iliac  regions,  while  the  latter  occupies  pari  of  the  mnhili- 
cal,  the  right  luml*ar  and  ih'ue,  hy]>ogastric,  and  pelvic  regions.  From 
the  latter  the  ileum  ascends  obliquely  to  the  right  over  the  correspond- 
ing psoas  muscle,  an<l  ti^rminates  on  the  inner  side  of  the  large  intes- 
titje,  which  commences  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  mobility  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum  rendei*s  their  coils  liable  to  incessant  change  in 
position  according  to  their  variable  distention,  or  that  of  the  stomach, 
large  intestine,  and  bladder;  and  they  are  furthi-r  inlluenced  by  the 
res|nmtory  niovcments.  While  the  jejunum  gradually  merges  into  the 
ileum,  in  general  it  presents  a  darker  ap]jeurance,  has  a  thicker  wall  and 
feels  considerably  thicker  when  seized  lieiwecn  the  fingL^r  and  thumb, 
due  mainly  to  the  numerous  interior  folds  or  connivent  valves  which 
ans  included  in  the  pressure. 

The  wall  of  the  small  intt'stine  is  thinner  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  alimentary  eunal,  and,  like  that  af  the  stomach,  m  com- 
posed of  four  coats,  except  that  the  extemal  or  sotous  coat  is  deficient 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  descending  portion  ami  on  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  duodenum.  T<)  the  jejuimm  and  ileum  it  provides  a 
continuous  and  close  investment,  leaving  only  a  nan'ow  interval  along 
the  attachment  of  the  mcsenteiy,  where  the  vessels  and  nerves  ]>a88 
to  and  from  the  intestine. 

The  muscular  coat,  thinner  than  that  of  the  stomach,  and  be- 
mmxng  thinner  on  the  ileum  than  on  the  jejunum,  consists  of  two 
I'kyeiv,  an  outer  longitudinal  an<l  jtn  inner  circular.  The  longitndi- 
fnal  layer  is  continuous  but  very  thin,  and  is  best  produced  abmg  the 
I  distal  border,  or  that  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  The 
feirciilar  layer  is  thicker  and  more  distinct  especially  on  the  jejunum. 

The  fibrous,  lU'  submucous,  coat'  is  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
I  but  is  thinner  and  more  closi-ly  connected  with  the  mucous  eoat.  It 
ItontAins  the  larger  idcxuses  of  blomi-vessels  and  hTupbatics  directly 


^  Ileoa;  iatoftttitttn  ciFcumvuIiitun]. 
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cuiinecte«l  with  lho:*o  of  the  latter,  and  also  serves  as  a  bed  for  many 
of  \H  glands. 

The  Viinnfr  mucous  membrane  has  a  soft,  velvety  appearance, 
due  to  its  surface  being  closely  covered  with  little  proc*esses,  the  viUi, 
which  stand  up  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  It  is  ver>-  vascular,  though 
ordinarily  it  is  pale  red,  and  becomes  still  paler,  passing  to  gray  in  the 
ileum.  From  near  its  commencement,  and  for  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  intestine,  it  is  provided  with  numerous  transverse  folds, 
named  the  connivent  valves.  It  consists  of  the  epithelium  and 
the  mucosa  with  numerous  glands  and  its  muscularis  mucosie. 


Fio.  223. 


Fio.  224. 


CoLuxivAB  EPTTHEurif,  fh>m  ftn  intfliltanl 
Columnar  epithelu'm.   fh>m  the  mncoiu     viliuii.     a,  goblet -cella;    6.  oolanmar  oelk: 
membrane  of  the  nmall  intestine:  highly  mag-     highly  magnified, 
nified. 

The  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  uniform  layer  of  columnar 
ceils,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  but  peculiar  in  that  each  cell  terminates 
in  a  thick  plate,  which  is  vertically  striate;  the  stria?  seeming  to  be 
due  either  to  fine  pores  or  to  a  division  of  the  plate  into  minute  rods. 
Among  the  columnar  cells  many  are  to  be  obscr\-ed  in  the  condition 
of  nuieus-secreting  goblet-cells. 

The  mucosa  consists  of  a  basis  of  ordinary-  fibix)-connective  tissue 
with  lym])h()i(l  tissue  defined  by  basement  membrane  of  the  usual  con- 
stitution. In  it  are  embcnlded  the  enteric  glands,  and  it  is  defined 
fn)m  the  submucous  coat  by  the  muscularis  mucosie.  This  in  some 
positions  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  longitudinal  unstriped  muscle- 
fibres,  but  in  others  of  an  additional  inner,  thin,  circular  layer. 

The  connivent  valves  (valvuJce  conniventesy  are  narrow  folds  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  strengthened  by  processes  of  the  sub- 
mucous coat.  They  are  crescentic,  and  generally  encircle  the  intes- 
tine from  one-half  to  about  three-fourths  way  round,  and  lie  backward, 
so  that  where  they  are  numerous  and  close  together  they  present  a 
somewhat  imbricate  appearance.  They  are  w^idest  along  the  middle, 
and  taper  at  the  extremities.  The  longest  measure  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  where  most  numerous 
are  separated  about  their  own  width.  They  commence  with  the  de- 
scending portion  of  the  dumlenum,  become  most  numerous  and  largest 
in  the  transverse  portion  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum, 
whence  they  continue  into  the  ileum,  gradually  decreasing  both  in 


*  Valves  of  Kerkring;  v.  c.  Kerkringii;  plicae  conniventes. 
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number  and  size,  and  finally  disapjK^ftr  in  the  lowor  portion  of  tho 
latter*  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  eomparativuly  even.  Unlike 
the  ruga*  of  the  Btomaeh,  they  are  permanent  and  not  affected  by  the 
oontraetion  or  expansion  of  the  intestine,  nor  are  they  active  during 
life,  as  the  numeular  coat  of  the  latter  does  not  enter  into  their  eompo- 
sition.  In  dried  prepiimtions  they 
project  straif^ht  inward  fnmi  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  as  narrow, 
creseentie  partitions.  Their  pres- 
ence retar^ls  the  passage  of  the 
food,  and  greatly  increases  the  ex- 
tent of  j^urface  for  absorption.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  man,  even  in  the  bigbcr 
apes  existing  only  in  a  rudiinentaiy 
condition. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
c-onnivcnt  valves  i^  the  same  as 
elsewhere  in  the  small  intestine, 
being  provided  with  villi  and  both 
enteric  and  solitary  glands. 

The  villi*  thickly  cover  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membmne  from 
the  pyloric  valve  to  the  ileo-eolic  valve.     It  is  estimated  that  in  the 

Fin,  22tj 


SHALL   PURTIO.V    OK  THE  MUCOUS  MeMllllANI 
FROM  THK  UPPER  PART  «F  THE  JEJUNUM,  ttiwl- 

eralcljT  miigoiflied.  1.  villi,  re<«eiiibniig  conni- 
vent  valvifs  In  minlaiiire;  2,  enteric  glandR; 
their  orifices,  3,  opening  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  macouB  membmne;  4,  fibfocontK'ctlvo 
tissue  of  the  tnucos*. 


POETTONOPTHE  MUOOrB  MRMBRANR    FROM  THE  1....    -l.  .j.  -.kikatli  liiiiKSJiUt]*.!  exhibiting  thO 

TilU  on  its  free  surface,  aiid  between  tbem  the  orifices  of  the  enlcrie  glaudn.  I,  portion  of  an 
iLgminated  glaud :  2,  a  solitary  giand ;  3,  the  muco:^. 

Upper  |>art  of  the  iutestino  there  are  from  ten  to  eighteen  in  the  space  of 
a  square  millimetre,  and  eight  to  fourteen  in  the  same  epaee  in  the  ileum, 
•mounting  in  all  to  about  four  millions.  They  are  generally  conical, 
fiugerdikt*,  and  tongue-like  in  shape,  and  vaiy  in  proportionate  length 
and  breadth.  They  commonly  iimgo  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  of  greatest  breadth  in  the  duo- 
denum and  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum,  where  many  appear 
laminar,  like  minute  eon ni vent  valves,  more  or  less  flexuose,  inter- 
twining, and  often  dividing  and  joining  one  another.  Lower  in  the 
jejunum  they  become  slight l}-  longer  and  relatively  much  narrower. 


^  FiUt  intestinorum  ;  inteetlaal  TiUoeitiea. 
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The  villi  are  processes  of  mucous  membrane,  composed  of  a  matrix 

of  fibro-eonnt^ctive  and  lymplinid  tissue  containing  vessels,  and  covered 
by  the  common  intestinal  epithelium*  Each  villus  contains  beneath 
the  basement  membrane  a  net  of  fine  capillary  ves.**els,  sui>pliecl  by  an 
artery  aseendini^  from  the  mucosa  and  terminating  in  a  vein  descend- 
ing to  the  veuoiiM  plexus  of  the  latter.  Each  also  contains  centrally 
usually  a  single  cylindrical  or  clavato  lacteal  of  much  greater  calibre 

Fio.  227. 
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BlAQItAII  OF  THE  CTRrCTrRE  OF  THK  MlKX>lMfi  HKMBilASK  OFtllL   ILfl  M,  liJj:Uiy  lLl«lL:ll!(ied.     1, 

epithelium  formljig  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membmne  ;  2,  b««emenl  membrane :  3,  the 
mueofiii,  eomposefl  of  flbroHXtnnecilivi^-tlfiflue  :  \,  villi  cnverei]  wUh  epttbelium  i  5,  &  villus  ( 
privcd  of  oue-h&lf  of  lUepHhelluiXk.  and  exbjbitiri^tbrouf^h  iu  btisemtiiit  layer  the  blrxKl-' 
«»  ft  villuii  p^itlaUy  deprtved  of  its  epitbellutn  :  7,  vUl!  lotiilly  (kprivetl  of  their  epithelium. 
retalnlDjr  their  boseuieul  membrane ;  8>  eiiterir  ^lAucbi  embedded  iu  the  mucosa ;  9,  oriflcea  of 
the  enteric  glands  opening  on  the  free  Rurface  of  the  mucous  meinbraDe  tietwcen  the  villi;  10* 
•eialon  of  an  cnieric  gland,  with  \xs  eplthell&l  lining;  IJ,  enteric  glands  strIpK«l  of  ihe  latter, 
but  retaining  their  h&seraenl  membrane :  12,  one  of  the  gland.<3  In  section,  without  Its  epltiiellnm; 
13,  capillaries  ^nrroundin^  the  orlflcc*  of  the  enteric  glands:  U,  ntj  artery  ;  15,  a  vein  ;  l<i,  lym- 
ph&tics  or  lAck'iiln;  17,  conimeucetnent  of  the  latter  within  the  villi;  18,  capillary  Wood-ve 
of  the  vlllL 


than  the  i^urrounding  blood-capillaries.  It  commences  in  a  l*Und  ex- 
tremity bolow  the  top  of  the  vilhii5i.  and  descends  to  the  lymjdtatic 
plexuB  beneath.  The  broader  villi  contain  two  or  moi*e  lacteal^  nrjiting 
in  loops  or  plexuses.  Accompanying  each  hictyal  are  e^nie  ascending 
nnstripcd  muHcle-fibres,  which  at  their  upper  ends  radiate  to  the  base- 
ment membrane  of  tbe  villus. 

Glands  of  the  small  intestine <  The  bodies  eonimrnil}-  named 
as  such  are  tbe  enteric,  the  duodenal,  the  t^olitary,  and  the  agminated 
glands. 

The  enteric,  or  tubular,  glands*  are  minute  and  veiy  numerous, 


'  Glttfidulw?  pnteiicfPt  mucosaf*,  or  Lieberktihnii  \  crypti,  follicles,  or  e^lfinds  of 
Itjeberkiibn  \  crypUe  miuimjfi  or  mucosw* 
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and  are  embedded  vertically  in  the  mucosa  of  the  intestinal  mucou» 
membrane.  They  are  simple^  t\ylindrieal^  slightly  flai^k-ahaped  tubes, 
closed  at  the  bottom,  and  opening  on  tlie  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  intei*val8  of  the  villi.  They  are  related  in  size  with 
the  thickness  of  the  mucouB  membrane,  and  ai-e  uniform  in  any  par* 
tk'ular  position.  They  are  longest  in  ihe  duodenum  and  shortest  in 
the  ileum,  and  usually  range  from  one-sixty-sixth  to  one-fiftieth  of 
an  inch  long.  Their  wall  consists  of  a  membrana  propria  lined  with  a 
columnar  epithelium  like  that  of  the  intestine  generally. 


Fig-  228. 
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Portion  *>f  the  DtottKKUM,  viewed  from 
without.  natur&L  sue.  1,  thlckDes:^  of  tiie  duo- 
denum; 2, 3,  lougitudiniil  and  trausversc  l&yerii 
of  the  mascular  coat;  4,  fihrtitjs  coat;  5.  exte- 
rior of  the  mucous  membrane  willi  the  duo- 
1  glaods. 


A  VERTICAL »EtTio>f  OF  TtiS.DVOBKSxm,  highly 
maRTiifled,  1,  a  fold-like  villus;  2.  epllheUnm 
of  the  muwus  membrane;  ^,  orifice*  of  theni- 
hular  enteric  gknds,  4;  5,  orifice  of  a  duodenal 
ract^moM  gland,  6;  7,  two  follicles  of  ih^  latter, 
more  highly  ma^Tdded.  exhibiting  the  secre- 
tory cells  lining  their  iDtemal  surface. 


The  duodenal  glands^  are  little  spheroidal,  i*aeemose  glands  em- 
betlded  in  the  Bubmtieouf*  ooat  of  the  duodenum,  with  their  ducta 
ascending  between  the  enteric  glands  and  opening  on  the  surface 
with  them  between  the  villi.  They  are  largest  and  most  numerous 
in  the  ascunding  portion  of  the  du^Mleinun,  where  they  form  a  more  or 
less  continuous  patch,  decrease  in  number  and  size  in  the  descending 
portion,  and  disappear  in  the  transverse  portion >  They  iin^  variable 
both  in  number  and  mze  in  d liferent  pereons,  and  usually  range  from 
one-hundi\Mlth  to  oue-twenty-tiflh  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
best  exposed  to  view  from  the  outside  by  dissecting  away  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats. 

The  solitary  glands'  are  soft,  white,  spheroidal,  or  ovoidal  bodies 
scattered  hero  and  there,  ahjue  an  the  name  indicates,  over  the  iuner 
surface  of  the  small  intestine.  They  uaually  range  from  one-fitlieth  to 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  are  rather  more  numenjus  in  the  ileum.  They 
are  partially  embedded  in  the  subnmcous  coat,  protrude  through  the 


^  Glnndi^  of  Bninner;  glunduhe  BruiinerliiniB  or  conglomeiutse  inteatlnorum. 
*  Glandul»soUtari»  or  spomclea. 
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muscuiaria  mucosa*  into  thu  niueona,  and  cause  the  iDvesting  epitbelium 
Ui  project  ahovo  the  genoral  k*vel  of  tlie  miieouj^  memhrane.  Thcv  are 
«urriniri(le(i  by  t^nterie  giands,  «nd  frequently  have  villi  upon  them. 
Each  eongists  of  an  egg-8hapoti  nodule  of  lymphoid  tissue, — that  is  to 
say,  a  matrix  of  stellate  eonneetive-t issue  corpuscles  with  the  inter- 
Bpaces  occupied  with  lymphotd  eorpuscles.  Though  considered  and 
named  follicles,  they  are  not  actually  separated  from  the  adjacent 
lymphoid   tissue  of  the   mucosa,  but   are   defined  by  a  surrounding 


Fio.  2»0 
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FoKTioN  or  rm  iLEm,  viewed  tsx>m  wltbont ; 
the  •erouBUid  motciilAr  coais  remored  oterllit 
pod  don  of  kh  ^^nltittted  gUnd.  I,  c&tcftorflur- 
fiice  of  Uie  U«iim ;  X  cutcdgv  uf  the  sctuoa  and 
mucalAr  co*ti ;  31»  exterior  fiirlu!«  of  ifae  mo- 
coii*  miembnob  uid  fibrout  coAt ;  i^  en  i^pol- 
natiod  gluid,  CKblWttiis  lit  nodnle*  of  Ijm- 
pbtAd  tkmat :  fiw  fMHltioD  of  oooLniTent  ralvot. 


t\>KTtOII   OF  THB    MUCOV9   XCMllRA^K   FMOM 

TBI  vrvwM  PA»T  Of  TBK  itKi «,  erliibitlng  Uie 
appMnince  preaeniMl  to  the  naked  eye  wbea 
Uie  specimen  is  flr«icd  In  weter.  1,  2»  S,  4, 
an  «sittliMtcd  slaud ;  \  cooniTeot  vmiTes ;  the 
duwt  lliMi  eTciywliere  covering  the  smftce  of 
the  mueoua  ni>aihran»<,  Indudiiig  the  TAlves 
uid  Uie  fluid,  lepraaenl  TilJi;  <».  7,  &,  lolituT 
Ulajidi. 

plexus  of  capillary  blood-vee^els  and    lymphatics,  from  which   finer 
capillaries  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  ui^Klules. 

The  agminated  glands,  or  glands  of  Pcycr,'  are  patches  of  h-m- 
phoid  n<xlules  like  the  solitary  gtuuds^  and  for  the  most  pftTt  occupy  the 
ileum.  They  are  conimouly  elliptical,  of  very  variable  aire,  and  situated 
oppot^ite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery  in  a  single  row,  with  their 
kogth  parallel  to  that  of  the  intestine.  They  number  generally  from 
twenty  to  thirty  or  more,  and  range  from  half  an  inch  to  threv  or  four 
inches  in  length,  by  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  in  width,  while  a  few 
of  the  smallest  are  only  two  or  three  lines  broad.  They  are  ordinarily 
largest  and  nearer  together  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  are 
fewer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  being  smallest  and  often  cir- 
cular in  the  jejunum.     They  are  more  or  less  sharply  or  oltseurely  de- 


1  GlandulM  agminatti;  f^ 


g,  Fejf^fi*  PejeHaneie,  i 
V  or  pbqiMi  9t  Fqrtr. 
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'fined,  slighlly  or  scarcely  proniinent,  iind  usually  even  and  not  crossed 
by  eonnivcnt  valves.  The  murons  membrane  continuous  ovt^r  tbt'Ui  is 
thinner  and  raoro  tightly  adherent  to  the  sulvjacent  parts  than  else- 
where, and  is  usually  provided  with  fewer  villi.  SometimeB  the  giande 
appear  more  prominent  and  better  defined,  and  tiie  rnueoiis  membrane 
euveriug  them  i^  tortuoutil}^  plicated  and  utore  villous  than  usuaL  Con- 
nivent  valves  approaching  the  glands  usually  cease  at  their  border.  The 
constituent  l^'mph-nodules  He  on  the  same  plane,  and,  like  the  sohtary 
glands,  are  partially  embedded  in  the  Mubmueous  coat,  and  protrude 
through  the  muscularis  mueosie  into  the  raucosa,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  the  solitary  glands,  which  commonly  appear  more  prominent  than 
the  nodules  of  the  agmiuated  glands.  The  latter  have  the  same  cou- 
Btitution  as  the  former,  and  in  the  intervals  tbey  merge  into  the  more 
ditfnsed  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  which  in  these  positions  abvo 
include  some  of  the  enteric  glands  aurnnindiug  the  nodules.  The 
latter  are  defined  by  plexuses  of  capillary  hhjod- vessels,  from  which 
finer  capillaries  extend  into  the  interior  t>f  the  nodules.  Plexuses  of 
h'mphaties  likewise  surround  them. 

In  the  position  occupied  by  the  agniinated  glands  the  submucous 
coat  18  denser  than  elsewhere,  and  is  more  closely  connected  with  the 
mucosa,  so  that  when  air  is  forced  into  the  submucous  coat  of  the 
intestine  it  meets  with  greater  resistance  to  its  entrance  beneath  the 
glands. 

Both  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  are  beat  developed  during 
^owth  and  maturity,  but  after  middle  life  are  less  well  marked,  and 
in  old  age  become  more  or  less  atrophied.  They  are  remarkahle  for 
their  euaceptibility  to  disease,  especially  in  typhoid  fever,  in  w^hich 
they  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  are  very  liable  to  ulceration,  often 
extending  through  and  pertbniting  the  intestine.* 

The  arteries  of  the  small  intestine  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
superior  mesenteric,  and  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  receives 
branches  from  the  gastro-duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  The 
branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  reach  the  intestiue  along 
the  attachment  of  the  mesenieiy,  diverging  in  front  and  behind,  and 
entering  between  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  Penetrating  the 
latter,  they  ramify  freely  in  the  submucous  coat,  and  inosculate  around 
the  intestine  in  a  plexus.  From  this^  bi'anehefl  proceed  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  end  in  the  capillaries  of  its  mucosa,  of  the  villi,  and  of 
the  variuus  glands.  Branches  also  proceed  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
muscular  coat  and  to  those  beneath  the  serous  coat.  The  corresponding 
veins  i*etum  from  the  capillaiy  plexuses  to  the  large  venous  plexus  of 


*  In  A  yauQg  soldier  whii  died  m  Sutterl^c*  Hospital  in  1862,  in  wlmm  the  ogmi- 
niited  ^^lunds  were  well  pr<xliicetb  et)iij|>!initiTely  even,  iind  the  lymph-nodules  unusu- 
ally dislinel,  in  u  gliind  tin  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  h^lf  an  inch  wide  there 
were  counted  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  uodules« 
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the  submucous  coat,  whence  veins  accompany  the  arteries  finally  to 
empty  in  the  superior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  lymphatics  form  plexuses  of  vessels  in  the  mucosa  between 
and  around  the  enteric  glands,  receive  the  lacteals  from  the  villi,  com- 
municate with  plexuses  around  the  lymph-nodules  forming  the  solitary 
and  agminatod  glands,  and  unite  with  a  plexus  of  coarser  vessels  in 
the  submucous  coat.  Plexuses  also  exist  in  the  muscular  coat  and 
beneath  the  serous  coat.  From  the  different  plexuses  the  chief  vessels 
proceed  to  the  mesenteric  border  and  conjoin  to  form  the  lacteal  vessels 
traversing  the  mesentery. 

The  nerves  of  the  small  intestine  are  derived  fW)m  the  superior 
mesenteric  plexus  emanating  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetica 
united  with  branches  from  the  vagus  nerves.  Accompanying  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  and  its  divisions  the  plexus  is  expended  in 
branches  diverging  to  the  intestine.  Entering  the  muscular  coat,  they 
form  an  extensive  gangliated  plexus*  between  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  layers ;  the  fibres  of  the  plexus  being  mostly  non-medullated. 
From  the  plexus  proceed  branches  to  the  submucous  coat,  in  which 
they  form  another  gangliated  plexus,"  and  from  both,  fine  branches  pass 
to  the  mucosa,  the  two  layers  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  beneath  the 
serous  coat,  to  form  still  finer  plexuses. 

THE  LARGE   INTESTINE. 

The  large  intestine,'  as  expressed  by  the  name,  is  the  larger  con- 
tinuation of  the  canal  succeeding  the  small  intestine,  and  extending 
from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  Of  variable  length,  it 
is  usually  from  ^vo  to  six  feet;  and  is  also  of  variable  diameter  in 
different  persons  and  in  different  parts  of  the  intestine,  varying  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  or  three  inches  in  the  largest  portion.  It 
com})rises  two  divisions,  the  colon  and  the  rectum,  the  former  occupjing 
the  abdomen,  the  latter  the  pelvis. 

The  colon  *  is  largest  at  its  commencement,  and  decreases,  often 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  its  termination  in  the  rectum.  It  is  not  an 
even  cylindrical  tube  like  the  small  intestine,  but  presents  three  rows 
of  pouches  separated  by  constnctions  of  the  wall,  which  are  produced 
by  narrow  folds  projecting  into  the  intestine,  and  caused  by  three  equi- 
distant bands  running  along  the  colon  from  its  commencement  to  the 
rectum.  It  nearly  surrounds  the  small  intestine  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  abdomen,  and  is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  latter  by  a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum  named  the  mesocolon.  It  commences  in  the 
right   iliac  region,  ascends   through  the  lumbar  to  the   right   hypo- 

*  Plexus  of  Auerbach ;  p.  myentericus.  *  Plexus  of  Meisner. 
'  Intestinum  crassum,  amplum,  or  plenum. 

*  Colum ;  intestinum  majus,  grande,  cellulatum,  or  laxum. 


ViE^"  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  MSCEHA ;  wUli  Uic  greater  part  of  the  small  iiilestinc  removed, 

and  the  Hrer  and  i»tomacti  lurneil  upwarfl.     1,  under  surface  of  the  liver;  2,  gal  I -bladder ;  3, 

diaphragm;  4,  stomach,  posterior  surface;  r%  caudjile  lol^  of  the  liver;  6,  duDdenum ;  7,  pan- 

Crem:  8,  spleen;  9,  jejunum:  10,  Ileum;  U.  ciccum;  12,  vermiform  appendix;  \%  ascending 

I  colon ;  14, 14,  transverse  colon ;  15 ^  descending  colon ;  Ifi. sigmoid  flexure ;  17»  rectum;  IB,  urinary 

I  bladder:  19,  hepatic  artery,  giving  otf  pyloric,  hepatic,  }miicreatici>tIuodenal,  and  right  gastfo- 

I  tptplotc  branches  ;  30,  coronary  artery  to  small  fur^^ture  of  the  stomath  ;  21,  splenic  artery;  22, 

\  superior  mesenteric  vessela ;  23, 24,  cut  edge  of  the  mesentery  between  the  dlvldedl  ends  of  tbe 

jejunum  and  ileum. 


ends  in  the  rectum^  at  the  border  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of  the  left  sacro- 
iliac articiihition. 

The  head  of  the  colon/  below  the  entrance  of  the  ileum,  i&  called 
the  ciecunij  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into  the  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descend  in  i^,  and  the  sigmoid  flexnre  of  the  colon. 

The  csecum,'  the  broadest  portion  of  the  colon,  is  a  capacious  sac 
two  or  three  inches  in  length  and  as  wide  as  the  greater  length.  It 
is  pouched,  like  the  rest  of  the  colon,  and  at  its  inner  back  part  is 
extended  in  a  cone,  which  is  iibruptly  prolonged  into  a  vermiform 

*  Caput  tsoli ;  initium  or  saccus  intcstini  crassi,  or  coll.  •  The  blind  gut 

28 
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appendix.^    This  is  usually  fh)m  three  to  six  inches  long,  about  the 

thickness  of  a   goose-quill,  com- 
Fio.  288.  monly  turns  upward,  and  after  a 

variable  flexuose  course  terminates 
in  a  blind,  fVee,  rounded  end.  At 
birth  it  is  less  abrupt  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  appears  more  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  the  cs&cum. 
It  is  peculiar  to  man  and  some  of 
his  nearest  allies,  the  higher  apes, 
but  exists  also  in  the  wombat,  an 
animal  at  the  opposite  limit  of  the 
same  class.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
rudiment  of  the  greatly  elongated 
caecum  of  most  herbivorous  mam- 
mals. Sometimes  it  is  short,  and 
rarely  it  is  altogether  absent. 

The  csBCum  occupies  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  to  which  it  is  closely,  or 
more  or  less  loosely,  attached.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  covered  in 
front  and  on  the  sides  by  the  peri- 
toneum reflected  to  the  fossa,  and 
is  attached  behind  by  areolar  tissue 
to  the  investing  fascia  of  the  iliac  muscle ;  in  the  latter  case  the  peri- 
toneum invests  the  ca?cum  to  a  greater  degree,  and  attaches  it  behind 
by  a  doubling  called  the  mesocaecum.  A  fold  of  the  peritoneum  also 
extends  from  the  vermiform  appendix  to  the  adjacent  extremity  of  the 
cfiBCum,  serving  to  retain  it  in  a  more  fixed  position. 

The  ileum,  ascending  from  right  to  left  and  backward  across  the 
psoas  muscle,  joins  the  colon  on  the  inner  side  above  the  ciecum.  The 
communication  with  the  colon  is  guarded  by  the  ileo-colic  valve," 
which  is  composed  of  two  crescentic  membranous  segments,  directed 
from  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  one  above  the  other.  Their  convex  at- 
tached border  corresponds  with  the  junction  of  the  latter,  whence  they 
converge  within  the  colon,  and  terminate  with  their  concave  free  edge 
directed  obliquely  to  the  right  and  forward.  Their  extremities  unite 
in  a  ta^x^ring  fold,'  which  extends  for  some  distance  in  front  and  be- 
hind round  the  interior  of  the  colon.  The  upper  segment  of  the  valve 
is  horizontal,  and  the  lower  is  larger,  and  slopes  from  its  fVee  edge 
downward  into  the  ileum.     The  aperture  of  the  valve  is  horizontal. 


The  CiECUM  laid  open,  to  expose  the  ileo- 
colic VALVE,  a.  Termination  of  Uie  ileum; 
6,  slit-like  orifice  between  the  two  folds  of  the 
ileo-colic  valve;  c,  csecum;  d,  vermiform  ap- 
pendix ;  e,  ascending  colon. 


^  A.  or  appendicula  vermiformis  or  vermicularis ;  appendix  caaci ;  additamentum 
coli ;  vermicular  process  ;  digital  appendix. 

'  Ileo-ciecal  valve;  valvula  coli,  caeci,  ilei,  Bauhini,  Fallopii,  Tulpii,  op  Varolii; 
operculum  ilei.  •  Frenum  or  retinaculum  Moigagni. 
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curving  fore  and  aft,  and  looking  into  the  colon  obliquely  to  the  right 
and  forward.  It  varies  with  the  eondition  of  the  valve,  being  elliptical 
if  this  is  reJaxed  and  is  narrowed  to  a  tissure  or  ia  closed  if  the  valve  is 
stretched.  It  oi*diutirily  appears  like  a  button-hole,  with  the  anterior 
corner  rounded  and  the  posterior  corner,  more  to  the  right,  acute.  The 
tei*nii nation  of  the  ileum,  included  by  the  convergent  segments  of  the 
valve,  is  funnel-like,  the  surfaces  of  the  segments  being  concave,  while 
on  the  side  next  the  colcm  they  are  corresponditigly  convex. 

The  ascending  colon  ^  proceeds  from  the  position  of  the  ileo-eolic 
Tah'e  through  the  adjacent  lumbar  into  the  right  hypochondriac  region 
beneath  the  liver  and  to  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  forward  and  to  the  left  to  become  the  tran8%^ei*8e  colon.  It 
lies  against  the  ffuadrate  himbar  muscle  and  right  kidney,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  areolar  tij!^siie  and  by  the  peritoneum,  which  covei-s  it  in 
front  and  at  tlie  sides,  and  is  thence  reflected  U)  the  abdominal  walh 
8on»etime9  tiie  latter  membmne  invests  it  more  completely,  and  formi 
a  narrow  mesocolon,  giving  it  wome  mobility.  In  front  of  the  ascending 
colon  are  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  eonvolutionH  of  the  ileum. 

The  transverse  colon,'  the  longest  and  most  movable  portion  of 
the  hirtre  inle^tiiK%  produeeis  a  broad  coil  curt^ing  foi^varil  from  the  lett 
to  the  right  hypocbondrium,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  arch  of  the 
colon.  It  commonly  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  Region, 
bur  ot'teu  descends  to  the  umbilicus  and  sometimes  much  lower.  Its 
extremities  are  deeply  tuck^^d  in  in  the  hypochondriac  regions,  whore 
they  form  with  the  ascending  and  dci^eending  colon  the  hepatic'  and 
splenic  flexures/  It  is  suspended  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall 
by  the  transverse  mesocolon,  a  broad  duplicaiure  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  almost  completel}^  invests  it.  The  splenic  tlexurc  in  further 
maintained  by  a  fold  of  the  samCj  the  phreno-colic  ligament/  which 
extends  with  a  fhse  cur\^ed  border  from  the  colon  to  the  diaphragm  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tenth  rib.  The  transverse  colon  lies  beneath  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  resting  behind  on  the  transverse  mesocolon 
and  below  on  the  small  intestine,  with  the  great  omentum  and  the 
abdominal  wal!  in  front. 

The  descending  colon,*  more  deeply  situated  than  the  ascending 
colon,  passes  down  through  the  left  hypochondriac  and  himbar  regions 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  It  is  closely  attached  to  the  left  crug  of  the 
diaphragm  and  kidney  by  areolar  tissue  and  by  the  peritoneum  cover- 
ing it  in  front  and  thence  reflected  on  the  sides  to  the  wall  of  the  ab- 
domen.    It  is  concealed  in  front  by  convolutions  of  the  jejunum. 

The  sigmoid  flexure*  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  colon,  and 
occupies  the  left  iliac  fossa,  commencing  from  the  descending  colon  at 

'  Colon  ft^ccndens  or  di^xtrum  ;  right  lumbar  colon. 

»  C,  tmnsvereum.  *  Flexum  primii,  deitra^  or  hepaticftcoli. 

f  F.  Becundn^  sinialniT  or  lienalis.  *  CusttM:'ulic  ur  plt>im>-cnlic  Hgaaient. 

^Q*  deecendenB  or  sinistnim,  ^  Flexum  digmoidea  or  iliaca. 
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the  iliac  crest  and  terminating  in  the  rectum  at  the  left  sacro-iliac 
articulation.  It  pursues  an  S-like  curve,  whence  its  name,  and  is 
attached  to  the  iliac  fossa  by  a  wide  peritoneal  fold,  which  allows  of 
free  movement.  It  lies  within  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  covered 
by  a  few  coils  of  the  jejunum ;  and  when  the  bladder  is  empty  for  the 
most  part  falls  into  the  pelvis. 

The  wall  of  the  colon  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  becomes  slightly  thicker  as  it  becomes  narrower  in  approaching 
the  termination.  It  possesses  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  coats  as 
the  stomach  and  small  intestine. 

The  serous  coat  is  of  the  usual  character,  but  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  has  attached  here  and  there  along  its  course  little  long-necked 
pouches,  the  epiploic  appendages,^  which  are  processes  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  are  disposed  to  accumulate  fat  within  them.  It  does  not 
invest  the  colon  so  completely  as  in  the  small  intestine,  being  especially 
deficient  along  the  back  of  the  ascending  and  descending  portions. 

The  muscular  coat,  like  that  of  the  small  intestine,  consists  of  two 
layers,  but  the  fibres  of  the  external  layer  are,  for  the  most  part,  col- 
lected into  three  bands,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  wide,  which  start 
from  the  base  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  thence  extend  nearly 
equidistant  from  one  another  along  the  colon  to  its  termination,  where 
they  widen  and  become  a  continuous  longitudinal  layer  on  the  rectum. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  bands  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  also 
extended  as  a  continuous  layer  on  the  vermiform  appendix.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  bands  of  the  colon  the  wall  is  provided  with  a  very 
thin  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres.  The  internal  muscular  layer  is  thin, 
and  consists  of  circular  fibres,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  con- 
strictions of  the  intestine.  When  the  longitudinal  bands  are  cut  at 
the  constrictions,  these  are  obliterated. 

The  fibrous  coat  of  the  colon  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  small 
intestine,  but  is  otherwise  like  it. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  dull  white,  slightly  thicker  and  firmer 

Fio.  284.  thsLH  that  of  the  small  intestine.    It  becomes 

slightly  and  irregularly  rugose  in  the  relaxed 

or  empty  condition,  and  smooth  in  the  ex- 

lESv®S^@^  panded  condition.    It  has  the  same  structure 

as  that  of  the  small  intestine,  but  is  entirely 

devoid  of  villi,  and  the  tubular,  or  colic, 

glands'  are  longer  and  relatively  more  nu- 

section  of  the  mucous  mem-     merous  than  the  enteric  glands.  The  mouths 

BRANE  OF  THE  COLON.     1,  fhjC  8Ur-  /»  xi  i  i  •  ^l.  ^  x»  xl_ 

flice  exhibiting  the  orifiies  of  the  ^^  ^he  glands  openmg  on  the  surface  of  the 
colic  glands,  2;  8,  mucosa:  mod-  membrane  give  it  a  minutely  cribriform  ap- 
erateiy  magnified.  pearance.     Solitary  glands  are  in  like  man- 

ner  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  are  less  prominent  than  in  the  small 

^  Appendices  epiploicsB;  omen  tula.  '  Crypts  of  Lieberklihn. 


lillLU 
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4nte3tiDe.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  e»eum,  and  especially  in 
the  vermiform  appendix,  where  they  form  a  continuous  layer  as  in  the 
agminated  glands  of  the  ileum. 

The  ileo-colic  valve  is  composed  of  doublings  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane strengthened  by  extensions  of  the  submucous  coat  and  with 
muscular  fibres  from  the  circular  layer  of  the  adjacent  muscular  coat : 
the  longitudinal  layer  continuing  uninterruptedly  across  the  position 
of  the  valve.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  valve  on  the  side  of  the 
ileum  is  covered  with  villi  as  elsewhere  in  the  small  intestine,  but  is 
devoid  of  them  on  the  opposite  side  directed  into  the  colon. 

The  muscularis  mucosae  consists  of  an  outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner 
circular  layer,  and  occasionally  sends  fibres  between  the  colic  glands. 

The  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  and  capil- 
laries in  the  coats  of  the  colon  are  the  same  as  in  the  stomach.  The 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  is  the  same  as  in  the  small  intestine,  except 
that  the  gangliated  plexuses  ^  possess  larger  ganglia. 

The  arteries  of  the  colon  are  the  colic  and  sigmoid  branches  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteries,  which  approach  and  enter  the  colon 
from  the  mesocolon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arteries  enter  the  wall  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  veins  correspond  with  the  arteries,  and  join 
the  inferior  and  superior  mesenteric  branches  of  the  portal  system. 
The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  and  emerging  from  the  colon  enter 
glands  along  the  attachment  of  the  mesocolon.  The  nerves  are  de- 
rived from  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  rectum,*  the  terminal  division  of  the  large  intestine,  occupies 
the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  behind  the  urinary  bladder  in  the  male ; 
with  the  uterus  and  vagina  intervening  in  the  female.  From  its  com- 
mencement in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  front  of 
the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation,  it  curves  downward  to  the  right,  and 
applies  itself  to  "he  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  then  follows  the  curve 
of  this  and  the  coccyx,  and  continues  in  the  same  direction  below  the 
latter  to  near  the  perineal  centre,  when  it  makes  another  cur\'e  back- 
ward to  the  anus.  It  is  not  sacculated  like  the  colon,  but  is  club- 
shaped,  narrowest  at  its  commencement  and  gradually  widening  to 
near  its  termination,  where  it  is  most  expanded,  and  then  abruptly 
narrows  to  the  anus,  which  is  a  dilatable  aperture  enclosed  by  the  anal 
sphincter.  It  is  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  but  of  very  variable 
calibre,  in  some  measure  due  to  habit  of  the  person.  In  those  in  whom 
it  is  habitually  empty  it  is  more  contracted ;  in  those  who  are  costive 
or  who  habitually  restrain  the  passage  of  the  contents  it  becomes  more 
or  less  expanded.  Commonly,  it  measures  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
at  it«  narrowest  part,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  at  its 
widest  part. 

*  Plexuses  of  Auerbach  and  of  Meisner.  »  Intestinum  rectum. 
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Commonly,  tho  rectum  exhibits  a  few  variable  and  partial  con- 
strictions, apparently  like  those  of  the  colon ;  usually  two  to  the  right 
and  an  intermediate  one  to  the  left.  They  correspond  with  crescentic 
folds  projecting  into^  the  intestine  and  varying  in  exact  position,  num- 
ber, and  width.  When  there  are  three  of  these  folds,  the  first  is  high 
up  to  the  right  and  the  least  produced ;  the  second  is  lower  and  to  the 
\{it\  ;  while  the  third  is  about  on  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
mostly  the  largest,  and  is  situated  to  the  right  extending  in  fVont 
Sometimes  there  are  four  folds,  and  sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  two 
or  one,  and  rarely  none  exist.  These  rectal  folds  ^  are  permanent 
even  in  excessive  distention  of  the  bowel.  They  probably  serve  to  aid 
in  retaining  tho  contents  of  the  rectum. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  rectum  is  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  forms  a  duplicature,  the  mesorectuxn,  attaching  it  behind  to 
the  pelvis.  Lower,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  rectum  only  at  the  sides 
and  in  front,  and  finally  only  in  the  latter  position,  whence,  in  the  male, 
it  is  reflected  on  the  bladder,  which  in  the  distended  condition  comes 
into  contact  with  the  rectum,  but  otherwise  portions  of  the  small 
intestine  or  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  fall  into  the  pelvis  between 
them.  In  the  female,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
to  th6  uterus,  which  intervenes  between  the  rectum  and  bladder.  Be- 
low the  position  at  which  the  peritoneum  ceases  on  the  rectum,  this  is 
connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  areolar  tissue,  which  in  approach- 
ing the  anus  becomes  more  or  less  loaded  with  fat.  Behind,  it  is 
attached  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  on  each  side  of  these  to  the 
coccygeal  and  anal  elevator  muscles ;  and  in  front,  in  the  male,  it  is 
attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  the 
prostate  gland  ;  and  in  the  female  to  the  vagina.  Approaching  the 
anus,  it  is  connected  with  the  anal  elevator  muscles,  and  finally  is 
embraced  b}^  the  anal  sphincter. 

The  wall  of  the  rectum  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  of  the 
colon,  and  is  composed  of  an  extension  of  the  same  coats.  The  serous 
coat  is  less  complete,  only  forming  an  investment  for  its  upper  part 
and  producing  the  niesorectum,  and  thence  extending  a  short  distance 
downward  on  the  sides  and  farther  in  front.  Where  it  ceases,  the 
rectum  below  is  invested  with  a  layer  of  fibro-conncctive  tissue,  the 
rectal  fascia,  in  which  the  main  blood-vessels  ramify,  and  which  is 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  muscular  coat  is  comparatively  thick,  and  gradually  increases 
and  becomes  redder  approaching  the  anus.  The  external  longitudinal 
layer  is  thick,  and  spreads  uniforml}-  awund  the  rectum,  and  at  the 
lower  extremity  continues  between  the  s])hincters,  thinning  away  to 
tho  skin  at  the  verge  of  the  anus.  The  internal  circular  layer  gradually 
augments  approaching  the  anus,  where  it  is  a  couple  of  lines  thick, 

*  Valves  of  the  rectum. 
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and  forms  the  internal  sphincter,  within  the  position  of  ihe  anal 
Bphiot'ter. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  well  produeed,  and  adheres  most  tightly  to  the 
mmeous  membmne  and  rather  looeely  to  the  muscular  coat. 

The  mticous  membrane  is  thicker  and  firmer  than  that  of  the 
colon,  and  aHi^uiuoH  a  red  color,  which  ^jeeoraes  of  a  deeper  hue  towards 
the  anus.  In  the  contracted  condition  of  the  rectum  it  is  more  or  less 
irregularly  rugose,  the  rugaz*  being  supported  by  the  submueosa.  m  in 
tlie  stomachy  and  they  are  likewise  effaced  in  distention  of  the  bo  web 
At  the  lower  extremity  it  is  produced  in  longitudinal  folds^  the  rectal 
coliimns/  shorter  or  longer,  and  united  in  festoonB '  at  the  %^er^e  of 
the  anus.  The  cukunns  are  supported  by  bundles  of  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  Kubrnueous  coat,  connected  below  wnth  the  ternu na- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  below  the  internal 
Bphincter, 

The  structure  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum,  the  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane^  and  the  supply  and  arrangement  of  the  vessels  and  nervci*, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  colon. 

The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  branch 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  the  middle  hemorrhoidals  of  the 
internal  iliac  artariesj  and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidals  of  tho  pudic 
arteries.  After  entering  beneath  the  serouii  coat  and  into  the  rectal 
la^cia  below,  the  branches  penetrate  the  muscular  coat,  furnishing  it 
in  their  course,  and  enter  the  gubraueous  coat,  in  w^hich  they  mmi fy 
and  inosculate,  forming  a  plexus  extending  to  the  anus.  The  lower 
bnmches,  after  penetrating  the  muscular  eoat^  mostly  descend  longi- 
tudinally. The  veins  are  very  numerous,  and  closely  inosculate  in  the 
(submucous  coat,  farming  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  from  which  the  main 
veins  pursue  the  course  of  the  arteries,  partly  cnnveying  the  blood 
thi*ongh  the  lower  hemorrhoidal  %'eins  into  the  pudic  and  internal  iliac 
veins  and  partly  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  into  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein.  The  lymphatics  enter  gbinds  behind  the  rectum 
and  into  those  of  the  loins.  The  nerves  are  nnnierous,  partly  derived 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  hypogastric  jdexuses  and  partly  fn:jm 
the  sacral  plexuses. 

The  anuSf  the  tcnniual  orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  closed 
by  the  action  of  the  anal  sphincter  muscle,  w^hieh  surrounds  it.  It  is 
invested  ivith  the  skin  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane,  puck- 
ered in  the  contracted  condition.  The  skin  is  thin,  reddish  brown, 
devoid  of  gubcutancous  tat,  and  furnished  with  papilla*  and  sebaceous 
glands. 

For  the  muscles  of  the  anus,  see  the  Perineum. 


'  Columace  rectee  Morgagnii.  *  Valvalte  semiluniLres  Margagnii. 
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GASTRIC  JUICE. 

The  gastric  juice/  derived  from  the  epithelium  and  glands  of  the 
mucouA  membrane  of  the  stomach,  is  a  elear,  viscid  liquid  with  a  peculiar 
odor  and  acid  taste.  It  is  a  solution  chiefly  of  a  ferment,  pepsin,  with 
ordinanly  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mineral  salts.  It  is  especially  a 
powerful  solvent  of  the  proteids. 

INTESTINAL  JUICES. 

The  intestinal  juices,'  derived  from  the  epithelium  and  glands  of 
the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  are  usually 
clear,  viscid  liqui<l.s.  with  albumin  and  mucin,  and  are  alkaline  in  re- 
action.    Our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  obscui-e. 

THE   PANCREAS. 

The  pancreas '  is  a  reddish,  cream-colored  gland  closely  connected 
to  the  duodenum,  into  which  its  duct  opens  and  pours  its  secretion. 
It  lies  behind  the  stomach,  acnjss  the  spine,  resting  against  the  great 
blood-vessels  in  front  of  the  latter  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 
Its  nght  extremity,  the  largest  portion,  named  the  head/  occupies  the 
concavity  of  the  dm^^Jenum.  to  which  it  is  closely  attached.  The  re- 
maining portion,  the  body,'  extends  to  the  left,  for  some  distance  of 
nearly  uniform  de]ith,  and  then  diminishes  to  the  blunt  end,  or  tail/ 
which  usually  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen.  Sometimes  the  body  is 
narrowest  where  it  leaves  the  head,  and  widens  to  the  tail. 

The  pancreas  confr>rms  in  shape  to  the  space  it  occupies  between 
adjacent  organs,  and  is  an  elongated,  in*egular.  fore  and  aft  flattened 
prismatic  body,  which  has  been  likened  to  a  dog's  tongue  in  shape. 
It  commonly  measunrs  about  six  to  eight  inches  long,  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  dejith,  and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  from  two  to  three  and  a  half 
ounces. 

The  anterior  surface,  covered  by  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon,  lies  in  contact  with  the  stomach.  The  posterior  surface  is 
attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  inferior  cava,  aorta,  portal  vein,  supe- 
rior mesenteric  vessi'ls,  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  its  left 
extremity  to  the  corresj)onding  kidney  and  suprarenal  body.  The  upper 
border  is  grooved  to  accommodate  the  splenic  vein,  and  along  it,  above, 
runs  the  corresponding  artery.  The  lower  border  to  the  right  rests  on 
the  transverse  colon,  and  to  the  left  on  the  junction  of  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum.   The  superior  mesenteric  vessels  descend  behind  the  pancreas, 


*  Succu8  gastricus.  *  Succus  enterious  or  intcstinalis. 

*  Pancratium ;  glandula  salivalis  abdominis  ;  sweetbread. 

*  Caput  pancreatis,  pancreas  parvum  •  Qcreas. 

*  Corpus  pancreatis.  •  Cauda  pancreatis. 
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more  or  Jess  embeLlded  in  its  substance,  and  emerge  forward  between  it 
and  the  termiaation  of  tbe  duodenum.  The  bile-duct  dei^cends  behind 
the  head  of  the  pancreas.  ut?;uully  in  a  groove  or  canal  of  the  latter 
between  it  and  the  duodenum. 

The  pancreatic  duct^  extt-nd.s  along  the  interior  of  the  j^land  from 
let\  to  right,  nearer  its  anterior  surface  and  lower  boiiier,  receives 
many  brauchea  in  its  course,  bend^  a  Uttie  downward  in  the  head,  from 
which  it  receives  it»  largest  branch,*  and  then  emerges  from  the  gland. 


10 


12 


Fig.  285. 
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Vt»c£ftA  OP  THE  UPPER  FART  OF  THE  ABrioMES  I  the  stoioach  removed  and  the  Uver  raiacd  to 
■bow  Its  under  surface.  I«  oBsopbagua  with  cardfae  ^JCtrewUf  of  the  stomaeh ;  2,  commence- 
meiiiof  thi^  duoderinni :  3,  desoendltiff  prirtlon  „  4.  transverse  portion;  b,  line  pnasing  over  the 
eommeucemctU  of  Uie  j«5junum  to  the  pancreas:  6,  5.  bead  of  the  panLTeft*:  7.  tnll  of  the  p»n- 
creai;  B,  8,  prlnclpftl  diict ;  *?,  accessary  duct;  lOj  riKht  lohi*;  of  the  Uver;  11,  left  lohe:  12,  qnad- 
nOelobe;  Ut.  oaiidate  lobe:  14,  pall-bladder:  15,  hepatic  dun  ;  16,  cysUe  duct;  17,  common  bile- 
duct;  IS,  potUkl  vein;  19,  ca'liae  axlH:  3),  coronary  nrtery :  21,  hepatic  artery;  22,  splenic  ftrtery; 
2S,  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein  ;  24,  spleen ;  25,  kidney ;  26,  ureter. 

Joining  the  left  side  of  the  bile-duet,  tog-ether  they  descend  obliquely 
thruii^di  ihc  wall  of  the  duodenum,  behind  and  to  the  inner  side,  and 
open  into  the  gut  by  a  eonimoti  oritiee  ou  the  summit  of  a  papilla, 
usually  about  four  inches  from  the  pylorus. 

Sometimes  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts  open  separately  into  the 
duodeninu,  iind  oceasioually  the  hi-anch  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
opens  independently  into  the  latter  sotne  distunee  from  the  main  duct. 

The  pancreas  is  a  large,  much-lobuhited,  compound  racemose  si^land, 
in  ireneml  coustruetion  resembling  the  salivary  glands.     It  is  less  con- 


*  Ductus  paacreatus  or  Wirsunginnus ;  duct  of  Wirsung. 


'  D.  Stintoriai. 
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due  to  the  serous  coat  with  which  it  is  invested.  It  is  hiilf-ovoidal  in 
shape,  with  the  upper  surface  convex  and  ek)sely  ai*plied  to  the  dia- 
phmgm»  imd  the  under  surface  irregularly  slij^htly  eoneavej  and  i*e9ting 
on  the  stoDiach^  duodenum,  transverse  eulon,  and  right  kidney.  TIiq 
posterior  bonier  to  the  right  is  the  thiekest  part,  and  is  eunvex;  the 
anterior  border  is  acute  j  and  the  left  border  in  the  thinnest  part  and 
acute. 

The  liver  in  of  firm  conBistenee,  but  rather  friable,  due  to  the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  connective  tissue  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position. It  is  of  a  deep  reddii^h-brown  color,  but  vai-iable,  and  often 
mottled  with  purple.  In  fatty  degeneration  it  assumes  a  yellow-clay 
color     Variable  in  sizej  it  commonly  uieasureti  about  ten  to  twelva 

Fio.  236. 


Inferior  surface  of  the  liver.  J.  right  loUv,  2,  laCt  lobe;  :j,  posterior  manarln ;  4,  anterior 
maiistu  ;  5,  quadtttte  lobe :  6,  caadate  lobe ;  1,  ij^thtnus,  or  caudflle  pn>cess,  couneetinif  the  latter 
wllh  the  right  lobe;  8.  9,  Inngltudlnal  dsaiire;  10,  transverse  flfesure;  H.  i>ortiil  vein  ;  I'J.  htspntlc 
artefy;  18,  common  blle-dULt  formed  l?y  the  union  of  the  hepatic  and  cj'stic  dueta;  H»  gall- 
bladder: 15,  Inferior  cava ;  16,  hi^p&ik  veins;  17,  round  ligament;  IS,  anterior  pan  of  the  isus- 
peiuory  UgmmciDt, 


inches  broad,  six  or  seven  inches  fore  and  aft,  and  from  two  and  a  half 
to  thive  and  a  lialf  inches  where  thiekeBt  to  the  right  behind,  and  di- 
minishing to  a  few  lineB  ajiproaehing  the  left  border.  Itn  ordinary 
weight  ii^  from  three  to  f*nir  pounds  ;  about  a  sixth  to  a  fifth  less  in  the 
female.  Its  speeifie  gravity  is  1,06,  but  may  be  more  in  lean  and  less 
in  fat  persons. 

The  liver  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  which,  though  eon- 
tinnous  in  sfrnetiire^  are  distinguished  as  the  right  and  left  lobes, 
Bepamted  by  notches  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  by  tho 
6US|>ensory  ligament  above,  and  the  longitudinal  iissure  below. 

The  right  lobe,*  much  the  larger,  oeenpies  the  right  hyprK'hnn- 
driuin,  ri-aebiug  higlier  in  the  tbonix  and  lower  in  the  abdomen  than 
the  left  lobe,  which  is  not  more  than  a  fifth  or  less  the  size  of  the 


^  liobufl  dexter;  l^u^ge^  ^^  colic  lobe. 
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>bc  ^  of  the  liver,  variable  in  size,  comparatively  thin  and 
l^lar,  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  epigastrium,  reach- 
f  into  the  left  hypochondrium.  It  lies  beneath  the  heart, 
iie  diaphragm,  through  which  its  upper  convex  surface 
mpressed  by  the  former.  Its  lower  surface  is  impressed 
urt  of  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  its  pos- 

0  the  right  forms  part  of  the  posterior  notch  of  the  livei', 
le  termination  of  the  oesophagus. 

lor  notch '  of  the  liver  is  a  deep  angular  incision  in  the 
otween  the  right  and  left  lobes,  continuous  beneath  with 
lal  fissure.  It  is  situated  several  inches  to  the  right  of 
process  of  the  sternum,  and  receives  the  attachment  of 
''  ligament. 

kudinal  fissure'  is  a  deep  furrow  beneath  the  liver, 
ween  the  anterior  and  posterior  notches,  and  separating 

left  lobes.  The  anterior  longer  portion,*  between  the 
left  lobes,  is  often  crossed  by  a  bridge*  of  hepatic  sub- 

the  two.  It  is  traversed  by  a  fibrous  cord,  named  the 
ent/  which  is  the  remnant  of  the  obliterated  umbilical 
tus,  ascending  from  the  umbilicus  and  connected  behind 

1  vein.  The  posterior  portion  ^  of  the  same  fissure,  between 
id  left  lobes,  is  traversed  by  a  narrower  cord,"  remaining 
erated  ductus  venosus  of  the  foetus,  connected  in  front 
1  vein  and  behind  with  the  inferior  cava. 

erse  fissure,'  another  deep  furrow,   starts  from  the 

-  middle,  and  proceeds  directly  to  the  right,  between 

'  audate  lobes,  and  then  commonly  bends  forward  and 

■  re  of  the  right  lobe.     It  is  the  chief  portal  of  the 

to  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  arter}^  hepatic 

i'l  nerves  of  the  organ. 

the  liver  consist  mainly  of  folds  or  reflections  of 
'  liing  it  to  the  adjacent  parts.     For  a  description 

])age  370. 
informing  to  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  rises  on 
with  the  junction  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  with 


*  Incisura  umbilicalis  or  interlobularis. 
iialis  or  umbilicalis;  sulcus  antero-posteriorjecoris,  umbilicalis 
i^rcat  or  horlKontal  fissure, 
-sure;    fossa  longitudinalis  sinistra  anterior;  fossa  pro  ligamento 
iibilicale. 
imus  hepatis. 

m  teres,  umbilicale  hepatis,  or  chordae  vente  umbilicalis. 
liie  ductus  venosus;    fossa  longitudinalis  sinistra  posterior;    fossa 
3ta  venoso. 
wiosum. 
•  I  porta  or  hilus  hepatis ;  sulcus  intermedius. 
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the  sternum ;  on  the  left  to  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  sixth  cos- 
tal cartilage  and  sternum.  On  the  right  side  it  is  under  cover  of  the 
ribs  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh,  and  in  front  under  the  costal 
cartilages  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth,  and  the  ensiform  process.  It 
descends  a  short  distance  below  the  ribs,  costal  cartilages,  and  ensiform 
process,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  thin 
6dge  of  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  descending  between  the  diaphragm 
and  its  attachment  to  the  ribs,  intervenes  between  the  surface  of  the 
chest  and  the  mass  of  the  liver.  The  fr^nt  border  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  from  the  anterior  notch  slopes  downward  and  outward,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  lower  ribs ;  that  of  the  left  lobe  frx)m  the  notch 
curves  upward  and  backward  to  the  left  of  the  termination  of  the 
oesophagus. 

The  position  of  the  liver  is  liable  to  change  under  difPerent  coDp 
ditions.  It  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  body ;  descending  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  margin  of  the  chest  in  the  upright  position,  and 
retiring  an  inch  or  more  above  in  the  recumbent  position.  In  rasping 
tion  it  falls  and  rises  with  the  movements  of  the  chest,  varying  in 
degree  with  the  extent  of  inspiration  and  expiration  and  the  positioD 
of  the  body,  whether  erect  or  lying  down.  It  is  further  affected  by 
the  condition  of  the  bowels,  whether  fhll  or  empty,  and  in  like  manner 
by  the  presence  of  abdominal  tumors  and  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
heart.  Tight-lacing  in  females  forces  it  below  the  ribs  permanently^ 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  it  nearly  reaches  the  iliac  crest  and 
becomes  impressed  by  the  ribs 

STRUCTURE  OF   THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  closely  and  evenly  invested  with  a  transparent  mem- 
branous coverinc^,  which  consists  of  a  serous  and  a  fibrous  coat.  The 
external  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  is  a  thin, 
transparent  layer  which  everywhere  invests  the  organ,  except  along 
the  postenor  border  of  the  right  lobe,  in  the  posterior  notch,  and  in 
the  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder.  The  fibrous  coat  is  a  thin  fibro-con- 
nective-tissue  layer,  inseparably  connected  with  the  former  and  with 
that  of  the  hepatic  substance.  It  is  thicker  where  the  organ  is  devoid 
of  the  serous  coat,  and  especially  in  the  fissures  of  the  liver,  where  it 
is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  liver,  or  hepatic  substance,  besides  its  larger  vessels  and 
ducts,  is  chiefly  composed  of  small,  jmlyhedral  masses,  or  lobules/ 
compactly  united  together.  The  lobules,  about  the  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  give  to  it  a  uniformly 
maculated  appearance,  and  on  torn  surfaces  a  coarsely  granular  aspect. 
In  some  animals,  notably  the  hog,   the   lobules   are   more  distinctly 

>  Acini. 
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marked  from  the  greater  proportion  of  connective  tissue  which  defines 

and  conn*?ct8  them  together.  Iti  the  tree-rat  (Capromt/s)  of  Caba  the 
liver  h  subdivided  into  numerouii*  lobules,  which  lie  close  together  but 
are  f|uite  detached,  and  are  conjoined  by  the  larger  branchei^  of  the 
bl on d -ves.se i'i  and  duet.  It  represent 8  the  common  form  of  the  hver 
of  most  vertebnitCH  in  an  unravelled  condition. 

The  hepatic  lobules  are  composed  of  a  sponge-like  intertexture  of 
the  secretory  celk  of  the  liver,  the  interspaces*  of  which  are  occupied 
by  a  jsimilar  sponge-like  arningement  of  eapillaiy  blood-vessels.  In 
their  i*«lation  with  tho  larger   blood-vessels,  the  lobules  are   ebsaly 


FlQ.  287 


Pio.  286. 


L>    « 


•^: 


^"^- 


^^'^ 


m 


'^lA 


m^^^ 
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FIff.  287.  PORTION  or  the  livkk  of  the  hog,  exhibiting  the  lobular  Btnicture  and  the  section 
of  a  heimtio  rein,  somewliat  mftgnlMd,  a,  Ijirge  bmnch  of  the  hepaUc  vt^in ;  the  urlflce**  l>eloiig 
to  other  limnchea ;  b,  branches  exhibiting  through  their  thin  walls  Lhe  outlines  of  the  lobules; 
the  dots  iu  the  centre  of  the  Iiitter  are  orlUces  of  tho  intmlobuliu-  velna  commencing  within  the 


Ftff,  28S.  Portion  op  the  liveb  op  the  hog,  exhibidnip  the  lobular  structure.  The  large 
Tesflel  ia  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  the  outlinefl  of  the  Inhnlcs  being  seen  through  its  tnniBpa- 
rent  wall.  The  orifices^  Urge  and  small,  seen  in  the  portal  vein,  are  fine  bmnchei  sent  between 
the  lobules.  The  two  vejisels  lying  to  thi*  lell  of  the  portal  vein  are  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
and  duct. 


adherent  to  their  exterior ;  and  in  the  smaller  vessels,  in  which  the 
walls  ar©  translacent,  tho  outlines  of  the  lobules  are  visible  through 
them. 

In  the  relationBhip  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  those  which 
enter  the  tmnsverse  tissure,  the  portal  veiJi,  and  hepatic  nrtery,  acctim- 
panied  b}'  the  hepatic  duet,  ramif}-  together  in  a  genera lly  ascending 
and  diverging  manner,  and  terminate  in  branches  at  the  periphery  of 
the  lobules.  The  hepatic  vein?<  in  general  pursue  a  course  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  vessels,  and  converge  to  emerge  at  tlie  posterior 
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imtfli  ol'  the  liver.     The  genenvl  arrangement  of  the  former  vessels  in 

relation  to  the  latter  ii5  comparable  to  a  ;i4i*oup  of  three  ii|iri£rhi  trees 

with  their  liuugh.s  t^preading  iu  all  directions,  and  iritenuinirled  with 

those  of  another  tree  which  had 

Fio.  289.  falleij  upon  them. 

The  purtal  veins  tenninate  in 

the  intervals  of  the  hepatic  lob- 

nle?*,  as  the  interlobular  veins, 

which  dii'ectlj  cf^nimunicute  with 

the  capillaries  within  the  lobules. 

The  hepatic  veins,    on    the    other 

hand.  ef>mrnence  in  each  lobule  a.s 

an  intralobular  vein,  which  re- 

eeivt*H  tlui  capillaries  of  the  latter 

and  jiroeeeds  through  its  axis,  to 

open  at  the  base  of  the  lobule  into 

a  larger    branch   of   the    hepatic 

%'ein8. 

The  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 

loiiules  are  but  little  smaller  than 

the  contiguous  columns  of  hepatic 

cells,  of  which  only  one   or  two 

form  the  thickne^*ei  of  a  column. 

The  hepatic  cells,  which  form 

the  secretory  substance  of  the  liver, 

are  polyhedral^  and  mnge  from  about  ^^^^  to  ^-J^  of  an  incli  in  diameter. 

They  are  composed  of  granular  protoplasm,  without  a  distinct  cell-wall, 

and  possess  a  clear  central  nucleus,  or  occasionally  two  nuclei. 

The    intertexture    of    hepatic 
„     .  ,    ,  ,  .     .,  FiQ.  240. 

cells  IS  accompanied  by  a  similar 

arrangement  of  fine  tubes,  the  bile 
canaliculi,^  which  are  regarded 
by  some  observei's  as  formed  of  a 
homogeneous  membrane,  and  by 
othei*s  as  being  simple  intercel- 
lular passages.  The  eanaliculi  at 
the  periphery  of  the  lobules  o|>en 
into  or  become  continuous  with 
the  bile  or  hepatic  ducts,  com- 
mencing between  the  lobules. 

The  liver  differs  fVom  all  other 
organs  of  the  body  in  the  fa<*t  that,  besides  receiving  blood  through  an 
artery,  it  also  does  so  in  addition  by  a  much  larger  vessel  the  portal 
vein,  which  derives  its  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 


SBmOK  *tT  SEVERAL  LCilil  LE2*  OF  TllE   LIVER 

OF  TUE  RABHtt,  the  vpiscb  Ilijwle<J.  rani  the 
preparalioii  inii(^if\et3.  The  t^iiptUiirles  eom- 
muiitcaU'  wHb  Ihe  iniarlobolttr  luid  lEtra- 
lobulnrveioji. 


HeI'ATIC  OB  SErRETlNn   (TELI^tf  UF  THE  1 

Tht'  arrangemetit  is  ideoL  L  spacp  occupied 
by  a  cftpiUftiy  bluud- vessel ;  2,  isulattid  cells: 
highly  maifiiffiefl. 


Pori  bilinrii ;  tubuU  biliferi ;  bile  capllliiries. 
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panertjas,  and  spleen.  The  hepatic  artery,  besides  bein^  smaller  than 
the  portal  vein,  which  it  accuiiiptuuo^,  i«  al^o  ver}^  small  in  [iro|>orti<>ri 
to  the  size  of  the  organ  it  Biipplios;  and  is  the  romuining  portion  of 
that  artery  after  giving  oft'  a  targe  brunch,  the  gastro-diiodenal  artery. 
The  bepatio  artery  and  portal  vein  ascend  together,  enclosed  in  the 
right  border  of  the  sniuU  omentum,  the  former  lying  in  frnnt  of  the 
latter  ve?^Mob  i^nd  both  divide  into  a  right  and  a  left  branch,  which  enter 
the  ti-aiitiverse  fissurtj  of  the   liver,  and  are  di.stributed   through  the 


Fig,  241. 


Fm.  2-12. 
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Fiy.^U,  JJiAiiEAii  OF  A  TRANavEJJSE  KECTioN  Of"  A  HF-PATic  UjJjrLt:,  exliibitlnp  the  rel&tlve 
pCMllloii  of  tbe  vcs^^ls  and  ititertoxture  of  hepatic  ceUs,  1,  kitralubular  hepatic  vein;  2,  inter- 
lotmlar  portal  vein;  S,  eapillnriefl;  -J.  iiepatic  artery;  5»  hepatic  cells;  6,  commencement  of  » 
faile'duct. 

I^'f/,  312,  DlAGHAM  QY  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  TUE  BILE-DITCTS  IN  THE  CANAIJCUU.     1*  bepattc 

c«lla;  2,  biUary  canollculi;  3,  biliary  canalicul I  ending:  in  a  bile-duct,  4 ;  5,  capillarity^  with  blood- 
ootposclea ;  6,  orii)c^  of  others. 


coiTesponding  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  hepatic  duct  pursues  the  »amc 
course  as  the  hepatie  artery  and  portal  vein,  and  its  right  and  left 
branches  emerge  from  the  liver  in  the  transverse  fissure,  where  they 
unite  at  an  obtuse  angle  in  a  trunk,  which  descends  in  front  of  the 
vein  and  to  the  right  of  tbe  artery.  The  duct,  smaller  thaii  the  latter 
vessel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
wide,  is  joined  by  tbe  cystic  duet  from  the  gall-bladder,  to  form  the 
common  bile-duct/ 

The  jiortid  vein,  hepatie  artery,  and  hepatie  duct,  in  their  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  liver,  oeenpy  eorrespouding  passages  in  its  sul»- 
stance.  called  the  portal  canals,  ujkI  tbey  are  together  invested  with 


^  Ductus  communis  clioledochus. 
2B 
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ji  thin  conneetive-tissuo  sheath,*  which  also  includes  the  accompanying 
iymphatios  and  nerves. 

Tlie  hepatic  artery  mainly  supplies  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and 
ducts  and  the  nerves  of  the  portal  canals,  while  its  hlood  is  returned 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  lobules  into  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  hepatic  veins,  which  pursue  an  independent  course  fVom  the 
other  vessels  of  the  liver,  have  no  connective-tissue  sheath,  and  by  their 
thin  wall  adhere  intimately  to  the  hepatic  substance  they  traverse.  Of 
the  three  trunks,  commonly  one  proceeds  from  the  right,  another  from 
the  left,  and  the  third  from  the  quadrate  lobe,  though  the  latter  often 
joins  that  of  the  right  lobe  near  its  termination.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  veins  fi*om  the  contiguous  part  of  the  liver  open 
direetl}'  into  the  inferior  cava. 

The  hepatic  ducts*  commence  m  the  intervals  of  the  hepatic  lobules, 
where  they  receive  the  biliary  canal  iculi,  and  freely  anastomose  with 
one  another.  At  their  commencement  they  are  composed  of  a  mem- 
brana  propria  with  a  small  proportion  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  and 
are  lined  by  flattened  epithelial  cells,  while  their  lumen,  or  passage,  is 
continuous  with  the  biliar}-  canaliculi.  As  the  ducts  become  larger  the 
e[)ithelium  becomes  columnar,  and  they  are  sustained  by  a  greater  pro- 
]>ortion  of  connective  tissue.  The  larger  ducts,  including  the  trunks, 
are  lined  with  mucous  membrane  having  a  columnar  epithelium,  and 
are  provided  with  a  vascular  connective-tissue  coat,  and  an  outer  layer 
of  unstripcd  muscular  fibres,  mostly  circular  in  their  arrangement. 
The  ducts  arc  also  furnished  with  numerous  minute  glands,  which  in 
a  measure  are  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  ducts.  The  smallest 
glands  consist  of  a  single  follicle  or  of  several,  while  the  larger  ones 
have  the  usual  arrangement  of  racemose  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Within  the 
lobules  of  the  liver  they  commence  as  cleft-like  spaces  between  the 
hepatic  cells  and  capillar}'  blood-vessels,  the  spaces  being  limited  by 
flat,  brancliiiiij:  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  spaces  communicate 
with  nets  of  lymphatic  vessels  between  and  around  the  lobules,  and 
these  nets  communicate  with  larger  plexuses  of  the  portal  canals,  in 
which  they  surround  the  blood-vessels  and  ducts,  while  the  larger  lym- 
])hatic  vessels  traverse  their  connective-tissue  sheath  and  emerge  at  the 
transvei'se  fissure  of  the  liver.  Lymphatics  also  pursue  the  course  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  on  which  they  form  plexuses  communicating  with 
those  between  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  A  subserous  plexus  also  exists 
at  the  surface  of  the  liver ;  the  vessels  from  the  upper  surface  passing 
through  the  ligaments  of  the  liver  to  join  the  thoracic  lymphatics, 
while  those  of  the  under  surface  join  the  deep  lymphatics  emerging  at 
the  transverse  fissure. 


^  Capsule  of  Glisson  ;  capsiila  communis  Glissoni. 
*  Interlobular  ducts ;  puri  biliurii. 
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flie  nerves  of  thtj  liver  art^  derived  ])rtrlly  from  the  eceliae  plexus 
and  fjartly  fhmi  the  vagus  neiTes,  eqjcLtially  tho  left  one.  They 
enter  tho  liver  upon  the  hepatic  arten^  and  aecorapany  it  in  its  dis- 
tributinn,  but  their  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
detenniued. 

The  gall-bladder^  is  a  pyriform^  ra  era  bra  nous  pouch,  a  recepta- 
cle for  era II  or  bile,  occuiiying  a  fossa  beneath  the  right  lobe  of  tho 
liver.  It  is  situated  uldiquely  fore  and  all  with  its  fundus  directed 
fonvardj  downward,  and  to  the  right,  and  usually  projecting  a  little 
beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver,  while  the  neck  is  directed  in 
the  i*pposite  direetion  to  the  traiiKvei'^ise  fissure.  Its  upper  surface  is 
attached  to  the  liver  by  areolar  tij^sue,  and  its  under  surface  and  fundus 
are  covered  by  peritoneum  reflected  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  fundus  touches  the  front  abdominal  wall  below  the  margin 
of  the  thorax  about  opposite  the  tip  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilage,  and 
the  bladder  rests  below  on  the  commencement  of  the  transvei^e  colon, 
and  behind  this  on  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum.  The  neck 
gradually  nari'ows  and  forms  an  abrupt  sigmoid  curvature,  and  turns 
downward  lo  end  in  the  cystic  duet.  The  gall-bladder  is  three  or  four 
inches  long  by  about  an  inch  and  a  half  where  widest,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  more.  The  cystic 
duct'  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ami  descends  to  the  lell  back- 
ward and  unites  with  the  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  bile-duct. 

The  common  bile-duct,^  nearly  three  inches  long  and  two  or  three 
lines  wide,  continues  in  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  descending  in 
the  small  omentum  in  front  of  the  portal  vein  and  tu  the  right;^of  the 
jhepatic  artery.  Passing  downwai*d  behind  the  transverse  portion  of 
the  duodenum  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  a  groove  or  canal  of 
"which  it  occupies,  it  reaches  the  inner  side  of  tlie  descending  portion 
of  the  duodenum.  Here  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  pancreatic  duct, 
and  the  two.  side  by  side,  pass  obliquely  downward  through  the  wall 
of  the  duodenum  and  open  by  a  common  oritice  on  its  inner  surface  at 
the  summit  of  a  low  papilhi,  situated  near  the  lower  bend  of  the  gut, 
about  four  inches  frum  the  pylorus.  In  passing  through  the  wall  of 
the  duodenum  the  hepatic  duct  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  its  orifice  is 
constricted,  and  not  unfrequently  opens  separately  from  that  of  the 
pancreatic  duct. 

The  gall-bladder,  besides  its  incomplete  serous  investment  of  the 
perilonenm,  is  provided  with  a  strong  tibrous  coat  lined  by  mucous 
membrane. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  composed  of  interlacing  fibro-connective  tissue 
bundles  with  elastic  fibres,  and  in  its  exteiior  part  is  intermingled  with 


*  Yesicula  fell  is  ;  cj«ti»  fellea  or  choledochus.  *  Ductus  cysticus. 

*  Common  bile-duct ;  ductus  choledochus  or  communis  t;haled<M:bus ;  d*  hepatico- 
cjftticus. 
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unstriped  muscular  fibreB  mostly  pursuing  a  longitudinal  direction. 
The  larger  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder  ramify  and  form  plexuses  in  the 
fibrous  coat,  and  it  also  contains  a  gangliated  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  mucous  membrane,  colored  by  the  bile,  presents  a  minutely 
honey-combed  ap})earance,  due  to  intersecting  folds  of  the  membrane. 
It  has  a  columnar  epithelium,  and  is  furnished  with  glands  like  those 
of  the  hepatic  ducts,  but  smaller,  fewer,  and  more  scattered.  Its  mem- 
brana  propria  contains  a  fine  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which 
extend  into  the  folds  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
communicate  with  the  vascular  plexuses  of  the  fibrous  coat. 

In  the  sigmoid  fiexure  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  extending 
into  the  cystic  duct,  the  lining  membrane  is  thrown  into  a  series  of 
oblique  crescentic  folds,  partially  continuous,  and  together  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  spiral  valve.*  In  the  structure  of  its  wall  the 
cystic  duct  resembles  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  has  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  muscular  fibres,  mainly  arranged  circularly. 

The  gall-bladder  is  supplied  by  the  cystic  artery  from  the  right 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  The  cystic  vein  joins  the  portal  vein. 
The  lymphatics  follow  the  cystic  duct,  and  join  the  lumbar  lymphatics. 
The  ner\'e8  are  derived  from  the  hepatic  plexus. 

The  common  bile-duct  has  the  same  construction  as  the  hepatic 
duct,  but  it«  racemose  glands  are  few  and  small. 

BILE. 

The  bile  or  gall,'  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  is  a  clear,  yellow  liquid 
of  bitter  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  In  the  gall-bladder  it  becomes 
mingled  with  mucus,  is  brown,  thicker,  and  more  alkaline.  It  is  readily 
decomposed,  and  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  green.  In  herbivorous 
animals  it  is  ordinarily  green,  and  in  carnivorous  animals  yellow. 

Bile  is  a  complex  material,  and  its  chief  essential  constituents  are 
the  glycoeholate  and  taurocholate  of  sodium,  with  bilirubin,  dissolved  in 
water.  Besides  these,  it  contains  ordinary  fatty  acids  combined  with 
alkalies,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  mineral  matters,  mainly  sodium 
chloride,  etc.  Glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  are  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  the  latter  contains  in 
addition  sulphur.  To  the  pigment  bilirubin  the  yellow  color  of  the 
bile  is  due.  • 

The  quantity  of  the  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  is  ver}'^  large,  and  is 
estimated  to  approximate  the  weight  of  the  organ  itself  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

*  Valvulus  spiralis  Heisteri.  '  Bilis  ;  fcl ;  cholos. 
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THE   BLOOD-VESSELS- 

The  blood-vessels  are  branching  membranous  lubes  by  which  the 
blood  is  «  nnveyed  throut^hnut  the  body.  They  consist  of  three  kindn, 
— tht*  arteries,  which  commence  in  the  heart  and  distribute  the  blood 
to  all  parti*  of  the  body;  the  veins,  by  which  the  blood  ib  returned 
to  the  heart ;  and  the  capillaries,  intermediate  to  the  other  vessels, 
and  occupying  the  vanou8  ti?ii!^ues  of  the  body,  which  they  supply  with 
nutritive  materiaL 

ARTERIES. 

Tlie  arteries*  are  coinparativel}^  thick-walled  veasels,  ivhich  com- 
mence at  the  heart  in  two  great  trunks, — the  aorta,  by  which  the  blood 
in  distributed  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  pulmonary  artery, 
by  which  it  is  in  the  sarac  manner  distributed  to  the  lung?*.  The  chief 
arterial  trunks  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen^  whence 
large  bnuiches  proceed  to  the  head  and  limbs,  along  the  lines  of  tlexure 
and  contiguous  to  the  bones,  in  which  position  they  are  least  liable  to 
extension  and  injury.  They  commonly  pursue  a  tolerably  dii'ect  and 
etraigbt  coni'sc,  continuing  in  the  line  of  the  trunk,  and  giving  oif  suc- 
cessive branches  at  vaiiable  distances  and  of  various  siises,  or  they  fork 
into  two  or  more  bmnchea  of  equal  or  unequal  sizes.  The  branches 
may  come  off  at  any  angle,  but  this  is  mostly  acute  at  their  origin.  The 
artericH^  continue  of  uniform  size  until  they  branch,  when  tliey  are  in 
a  measure  reduced,  but  not  proportionately,  for  the  combined  capacity 
of  the  bnincties  is  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  ir<nn 
which  they  spring,  except  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  the  iliac  arteries 
fnjm  the  aorta.  From  this  circumstance  it  follows  that  with  the 
division  of  the  arteries  there  is  a  «ucceHsive  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  whole,  the  result  of  which  is  the  reduction  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood-current  as  it  prfjcceds  in  its  coui'se.  Arteries  sometimes  jiursue 
a  more  or  less  tortuous  course,  as  in  the  tace  and  uterus,  the  condition 
being  favomble  in  permitting  the  vessels  to  follow  the  changes  of 
movement  in  the  parts  without  undue  stretching.  In  other  positions 
they  may  be  turtuous,  but  the  i-eason  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  case 
of  the  splenic  artery. 
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In  their  course  arteries  frequently  join  one  another,  inosculate,  or 
anastomose,  freely  communicating,  a  condition  which  becomes  more 
common  as  the  vessels  arc  reduced  in  size,  though  frequently  occurring 
with  larger  arteries,  as  those  of  the  brain,  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  of  the  hand  and  foot.  The  arrangement  is  of  advantage  in  pre- 
venting an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  blood  from  accidental  pressure 
on  one  or  more  vessels. 

The  arteries  possess  considerable  tenacity,  and  are  highly  clastic, 
being  extensile  and  contractile  both  in  length  and  in  width.  During 
life  they  are  also  highly  contractile,  due  to  their  muscularity.  Their 
wall  is  thick  and  firm  enough  to  prevent  complete  collapse  when  empty, 
a  condition  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  veins. 

In  most  positions  the  arteries  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  loosely  attached  to  them,  and  usually  in  company  with  one  or 
two  veins  and  a  nerve.  Some  of  the  arteries,  as  those  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  bones,  are  devoid  of  a  sheath. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  arteries  is  smooth  and  shining,  but  when 
empty,  from  the  contracted  condition  of  the  vessels,  it  is  minutely 
wrinkled  longitudinally. 

Structure  of  the  arteries.  The  wall  of  the  arteries  consists  of 
three  chief  layers,  or  tunics,  of  different  constitution,  intimately  con- 
nected together,  and  named  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  tunics,  or 
the  tunica  adventitia,  media,  and  intima. 

The  external  tunic,  or  adventitia,^  on  which  the  strength  of 
the  arteries  mainly  depends,  is  mostly  thickest  in  the  larger  vessels, 
but  compared  with  the  other  tunics  is  relatively  thicker  in  the  smallest 

ones.     It  is  composed  of  in- 
Fio.  243.  terlacing   bundles   of  fibro- 

connective  tissue  associated 
with  reticular  longitudinal 
fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  The 
latter  are  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  larger  arteries, 
and  are  most  numerous 
and  thickest  approaching 
the  middle  tunic,  but  are  ab- 
sent in  the  smallest  arteries. 
Generally  the  fibro-conneo- 
tive-tissue  bundles  inter- 
sect one  another  diagonally 
aix)und  the  vessels  in  closely- 
united  layers,  the  outer  of 
which  lire  of  looser  texture 
and   become   more   or  less   blended   with   the   sheath   of  the   blood- 


'-  1 


Transverse  section  of  the  wall  of  an  artery.  1, 
internal  tunic ;  2. endanglum ;  3, elastic  layer;  4.  middle 
tunic  of  muscle-fibres  with  nuclei.  5;  6.  elastic  fibres ;  7, 
elastic  limiting  membrane;  8.  external  tunic  of  fibro- 
connectlve  tissue  with  branching  corpuscles:  highly 
magnified. 


'  T.  externa  or  cellularis  ;  vagina  oelliilaris. 
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Jn  the  mesho.H  of  the  coiineetive-tieeue  bimdlos  there  aro 
numerous  branohjn^  connective-tissue  corpUBcle»,  ami  also  many  lym- 
phatic Spilt'CH. 

The  middle  tunic  or  media  ^  of  tho  arteries  is  the  thickest  layer, 
and  in  the  larger  ve.ssels  forms  the  main  portion  of  tho  wall,  but  in 
the  smaller  ones  is  thicker  in  proportion  with  their  eulibre.  It  is 
chiefly  oompo8ed  of  nm secular  fibres,  whence  it  is  als^i  called  the  mus- 
cular coat,  and  in  it  resides  the  contnietile  power  of  the  arteries.  It 
is  of  a  translucent,  pale  reddish-yellow  tint,  and  h  readily  broken. 
When  hardened  in  alcohol  it  assumes  an  opaque,  clay-yellow  color,  and 
is  easily  torn  into  transverse  annular  shreds.  It  consists  of  eoiojuira- 
tively  short,  fusiform,  unstriped  muscle-fibres  transversely  arranged, 
and  forming  laminie  proportioned  in  number  with  the  thieknest?  of  the 
tunic,  and  in  the  smallest  arteries  is  reduced  to  a  single  lamina.  The  mus- 
cular  laminsB  variably  alternate 

with    fenestmted    elastic    Tneni-  ^        Fig,  244. 

branes  and  nets  of  ela.stie  fibrcB,  .^^^\  ^.^^s^h 

which  connect  the  hitter  through 
the  former.  In  the  smaller  ar- 
teries the  proportion  of  the  elas- 
tic tissue  is  much  reduced,  while 
the  muscular  tissue  is  relatively 
greater  than  in  the  larger  arteries, 
and  hence  they  p(is£*ess  propor- 
tionately greater  contractility. 
Ill  some  of  the  larger  vessels, 
as  the  carotid  and  mesenteric  ar- 
teries, the  elastic  tissue  is  in 
greater  quantity  than  usual,  and 
tbrms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  media.  A  small  proportion 
of  ^hro-connective  tissue  aecoui- 
pantes  the  elastic  tissue  in  the 
lartrcr  arteries,  and  in<*reases  in 
the  largest  trunks.  Mostly,  also, 
in  the  latter,  the  media  is  out- 
wardly  defined    by    fenestrated 

elastic  menihrjine,*  as  in  the  carotid,  mesenteric,  renal,  hepatic,  and 
femoral  arteries.  Further,  the  media  of  the  larger  arteries  contains 
Bome  small  bundles  of  both  oblique  ancl  longitudinal  musele-libres. 

The  muschsfibres  of  thu  arteries  are  fusiform  cells,  rarely  exceeding 
one-twdt\h  to  one-eighth  of  a  millimetre  in  length  ;  and  they  are  moat 
regular  and  unifonn  in  the  small  vessels.  They  are  laiiitly  striated 
longitudinally,  and  contain  a  central,  elongated  elliptisnil  nucleus. 


M 


d^ 


A  9MALL  BRANCuiNii  AitTEitY,  hlij^hly  miignt- 
fied.  a,  5,  elastic  In jer  of  the  iiitenml  Lunic  nr 
{ 13 lima ;  c,  middle  tunie  or  loetlin  <if  imnsverwe 
nucleatixl  musele-flbi'tss:  fi,  external  tuufc  f>r 
ftdvt?r5titiu  of  flbro-coonective  tissue. 


^  Tunica  elasitca. 


'  External  elastic  metnbniru*  <^f  Henle. 
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The  internal  tunic  or  intima^  of  the  arteries  is  the  thinnest 
of  the  series.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  media,  and  in  transverse 
sections,  prepared  for  the  microscope,  appears  as  a  narrow,  bright  band, 


Fio.  245. 


Fig.  246. 


Elastic  tissue  prom  the  midduc  coat  of  the 
POPLITEAL  artery,  highly  mAgnifled.  The  dark 
reticular  lines  Indicate  a  narrow  net  of  elastic 
tissue ;  the  other  part  of  the  figure  represents  a 
layer  of  fenestrated  membrane,  which  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  same  tissue. 


Unstriated  muscular  tibrieb  from  the  mid- 
dle COAT  OF  THE  ARTERiRB,  highly  magnifl«d. 
1,  fh)m  the  popliteal  artery :  a.  without,  and  ft, 
treated  with  acetic  acid ;  2,  fh>m  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery :  a,  pointing  to  the  centra 
in  the  figures,  indicates  the  nudeus. 


with  waving  folds,  invested  with  a  delicate  endothelium.  In  the  large 
arteries  it  is  composed  of  thin  himinae  of  fenesti-ated  elastic  membrane, 
alternating  with  tibrous  nets  of  a  like  character.  In  the  smallest  arteries 
it  is  reduced  to  a  single  lamina  of  elastic  membrane,  outwardly  eon- 
nectod  with  a  net  of  elastic  fibres.  The  intima  is  defined  inwardly  by 
a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the  endangium,  which  in  constitu- 
tion resembles  the  serous  membranes,  and  consists  of  an  endothelium 
and  a  membrana  propria. 

The  endothelium  is  a  single  stratum  of  clear,  transparent  pave- 
ment cells,  for  the  most  part  elongated  lozenge-shaped,  or  fbsiform, 
with  sinuous  margins,  and  a  central  nucleus,  and  arranged  with  the 
length  parallel  to  that  of  the  vessel.  In  the  larger  vessels  the  cells  ap- 
pear of  greater  proportionate  width,  but  being  elastic  they,  as  well  as 
the  moi*e  elongated  forms  of  the  smaller  vessels,  are  variable  according 
to  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  arteries.  The  membrana 
propria  consists  of  longitudinal,  interlacing  fibro-connective  tissue, 
with  branching  corpuscles,  and  is  related  in  thickness  to  the  size  of 
the  vessels,  but  is  absent  in  the  smallest  ones. 

The  aorta  differs  slightly  in  some  respects  from  the  other  large 
arteries.     Its  external  tunic  is  relativelv  thin.     The  middle  tunic  con- 


>  Tunica  glabra. 


feiiesirated  elastic  mcmbmne  and 
nets  of  fine  elastic  fibres.  In  the 
areb  of  the  aorta  a  limited  interior 
portion  of  the  middle  tnriic  differs 
from  the  rest  in  the  eirciimstance 
that  the  niiiseular  fibres  are  ar- 
ranged in  longitudinal  or  oblique 
bundles,  alternating  with  bundles 
of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  and 
intervening  nets  of  finer  fibres  of 
the  name  kind.  The  fibres  of  the 
muscular  luintiles  subsequently  as- 
sume the  usual  transverse  coiii*se, 
and  the  elastic  fibres  gradually 
merge  into  the  usual  fenestrated 
membranes.     The   outer   part    of 

the  middle  tunic  also  contains  groups  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres^ 
especially  near  the  external  timic. 

The  muscle-cells  of  the  aorta  are  shorty  flattened  prisraatie,  fusi- 
form^ and  var}^  cunsiderubly  in  their  breadth. 

The  internal  tunic  of  the  aorta  i?^  thicker  than  in  other  arteries,  and 
is  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  fibro-con- 

Fio.  248. 


ENr^OTHELTCM  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS.    0^  rrom 

a  large  artery ;  5,  from  &  smttU  artery :  tilghly 


rEJLNSVEiyiK  ,"iF.rTioy  OF  TJIK  walij*  OF  TiiK  AORTA.  tTpiited  wtth  acttic  acid,  and  magnified. 
I.  internal  tunic :  a,  eDdothu^llum  &ivl  tnembrona  propria;  b,  c,  layeni  of  elastic  tissue.  2.  middle 
tunio :  ft,  layers  of  elastic  tleflue :  e,  miiflculflr  tlwue.  a,  external  tunic,  composed  of  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  and  tine  nets  ot  el&ntic  tissue. 


neetive  tissue.  In  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the  aorta  it  is 
distinctly  lamtnatedj  the  lamimB  conaisting  of  elastic  fibres  with  inter- 
vening connective  tissue.  The  membrana  propria  o^  fibro-con neetive 
tisane  is  well  produced,  and  in  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  thicker  tlian  elsewhere. 
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VEINS. 

The  veins  *  are  comparatively  thin-walled  vessels,  which  return  the 
blood  to  the  heart  by  seven  trunks :  the  superior  cava  and  inferior  cava 
from  the  body  generally,  the  coi'onary  sinus  from  the  walls  of  the  heart 
it^ielf,  and  four  pulmonary  veins  from  the  lungs.  For  the  most  part 
the  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  whence  they  are  called  the  com- 
panion veins,'  but  there  are  many  others  which  pursue  an  indepen- 
dent course.  The  latter  chiefly  run  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and 
are  distinguished  as  the  superficial  or  subcutaneous  veins,  while 
those  accompanying  the  arteries  are  distinguished  as  deep  veins. 

The  pulmonary  veins  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries,  and 
accord  with*  them  both  in  number  and  capacity.  The  other  veins,  in- 
eluding  those  accompanying  the  arteries,  are  of  greater  capacity  than 
the  latter.  The  largest  arteries  and  their  largest  branches  have  a  single 
companion  vein,  but  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  branches  commonly 
have  two  companion  veins,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  spinal  canal  and  the  hepatic 
veins  pursue  a  different  coui*se  from  the  arteries ;  and  the  veins  of  the 
head  and  face  in  most  instances  but  partially  accompany  the  corre- 
sponding arteries. 

The  inosculation  or  anastomosis  of  veins  is  much  more  frequent 
than  in  arteries,  even  among  those  of  large  size,  as  is  notably  the  case 
with  the  superficial  veins,  which  indeed  form  a  conspicuous  subcutane- 
ous net-work  over  the  whole  body.  The  smaller  ones  exhibit  the  same 
disposition  to  frequent  inosculation,  and  in  some  positions  form  close 
nets  of  comparatively  large  vessels  with  small  intervals,  named  venous 
plexuses. 

Structure  of  the  veins.  The  veins  have  a  thinner  wall  than 
the  arteries,  and  therefore  commonly  appear  collapsed  when  empty, 
while  the  arteries  in  the  same  condition  remain  more  open.  They, 
however,  possess  considerable  strength,  and  proportioned  to  the  thick- 
ness of  their  wall  are  more  tenacious  than  the  arteries.  In  general 
the  superficial  veins  have  a  thicker  wall  than  the  deep  ones,  and  those 
of  the  lower  limbs  than  of  the  upper  limbs. 

Many  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  usually  consist  of  a 
pair  of  crescentic  membranous  flaps  placed  opposite  each  other,  with 
their  convex  border  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  vein,  and  their  free 
concave  border  directed  in  the  course  of  the  flow  of  the  blood.  Oppo- 
site each  flap  the  vein  is  dilated,  forming  a  pouch,  with  the  mouth 
directed  forward,  so  that  in  a  reflux  of  the  blood  the  two  pouches  are 
distended  and  the  flaps  brought  into  contact  so  as  to  close  the  pas- 
sage. In  some  of  the  smaller  veins  valves  occur  of  a  single  flap,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  veins  a  single  flap  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
some  of  the  smaller  branches. 


*  Vena;  phlebs.  '  Venae  comites  or  satellites. 


DtAORAMS  E^lLIBrrlNG  THE  AHBANGEMENT  OF 
THE  VALVES  OF  VEINS,     A,  Vtdn  III  Id  opt'll,  Shnw 

ing  Ihe  valvtifl  Ir  pairs;  B^  loiigllufliiial  section 
of  a  velii»  Jiidk'atiiig  the  mode  In  whieh  the 
vftlvea,  by  appositloti  of  their  free  edges,  cltise 
it^  pajsia^.  The  dilated  condition  of  the  wull 
behind  tta©  valves  ia  also  seen.  C,  vein  dis- 
tended ^  showing  how  it  is  expanded  opposite 
the  pys^ltlon  of  the  valves. 


those  under  a  line  in  diameter, 
veins  of  the  limbt^,  especially  the 
lower  ones.  They  are  absent  in 
the  pnlmonary  veiny,  in  the  eu- 
perior  and  inferior  cava,  in  the 
veins  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
and  spinal  canal,  in  the  hepatic, 
renal.  Rperniatie,  ovarian,  and  uter- 
ine veinfl,  in  those  of  the  bones, 
and  generally  in  those  of  the  portal 
system.  Except  iu  the  jugular 
veins,  few  or  none  occur  in  those 
of  the  head  and  neck,  the  azygos, 
heraiazyiros.  arnl  ititercoslai  veins. 

The  veins  in  genenxl,  like  the 
arteries,  have  their  wall  composed 
of  three  tunics,  but  less  distinctly 
separable  than  in  the  latter. 

The  external  tunic*  of  the 
veins  is  often  thicker  than  the  me- 
dia, from  which  it  is  UHually  ni>t  distinctly  delitied.  It  ordinarily  con- 
sists of  a  compact  interlacement  of  tibro-conncctive-tifssue  bundles,  asso- 
ciated with  netij  of  longitudinal  elastic  tibres.  In  some  of  the  larger 
veins  it  contains  muscular  fibres,  as  in  the  inferior  cava,  in  whieh  they 
pursue  a  longitudinal  course,  and  form  a  oct-work  at  the  inner  part 
of  the  tunic,  Thcs6  fibres  likewise  extend  into  the  renal,  spermatic, 
external  iliac,  and  azygos  veins.  They  also  occur  in  the  trutiks  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  and  that  of  the  portal  vein,  whence  they  extend  into  the 
!*|denic  and  mesentenc  veins*.     They  likewise  exist  in  the  axillary  vein. 

The  middle  tunic'  of  the  veins  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the 
arlerics.  and  is  less  distinctly  separable  trorn  the  extermtl  It  pre- 
sents considerable  vaiiability  in  the  different  veins.  Commonly  it  is 
maiidy  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  for  the  most  part  ar- 
ranged in  transverse  hands,  and  not  in  continuous  lamina?,  as  in  the 
arteries.  The  ban<ls  are  separateil  b^^  a  notable  proportion  of  fibro- 
L'onnective  tissue  with  nets  of  elastic  fibres.  In  many  %'eius  the  outer- 
most bands  pursue  a  longitudinal  course,  as  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
eavaj,  the  azygos,  hepatic,  jvnnl,  spermatic,  and  axillary  veins.  In 
others  the  outer  and  inner  bands  are  longitudinal,  and  the  intermediate 
ones  transverse,  as  in  the  external  iliac,  fenioml,  and  popliteal  veins, 
branches  of  the  mesenteric,  and  the  umbilical  veins.  In  the  veins  of 
the  f^ravid  uterus  the  museolar  tissue  is  well  developed,  with  the  fibres 
all  pui*«uing  a  longitmlinal  coni'se. 


*  Tunica  mdventltm. 
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In  many  of  the  larger  veins  the  middle  coat  is  less  produced  than 
usual,  especially  in  muscular  tissue,  but  this  is  compensated  in  increased 
muscularity  of  the  external  coat. 

In  the  internal  and  external  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  and  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  innominate  veins,  the  muscular  tissue  is  de- 
ficient ;  and  it  is  entirely  absent  in  the  veins  of  the  bones  and  muscles, 
those  of  the  retina,  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura,  and  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis.  In  these  veins  mostly  the 
wall  consists  of  a  variably-produced  stratum  of  fibro-connective  tissue 
lined  by  endothelium. 

The  internal  tunic  ^  of  the  veins  is  a  thin,  elastic  membrane,  com- 
posed of  compact  lamelliform  net-works  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres. 
In  some  veins,  as  those  of  the  gravid  uterus,  these  are  associated  with 
bundles  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  The  endangium,  like  that 
of  the  arteries,  consists  of  the  endothelium,  and  commonly  a  subjacent 
stratum  of  fibro-connective  tissue.  The  latter,  usually  thinner  than  in 
the  arteries,  is  better  marked  in  some  of  the  medium-sized  veins  than 
in  the  larger  ones.  In  some  of  the  veins,  as  those  of  the  bones,  it  is 
altogether  absent.  The  endothelium  consists  of  short,  spindle-shaped 
plates  with  sinuous  margins. 

The  valves  of  the  veins  consist  of  an  extension  of  the  internal 
coat,  with  muscular  fibres  fi*om  the  middle  coat  invested  with  the 
endangium. 

THE   CAPILLARIES. 

The  capillaries,  as  expressed  by  the  name,  are  fine,  hair-like  blood- 
vessels, which  occupy  the  various  tissues  composing  the  organs  of  the 
body.  The  ultimate  branches  of  the  arteries  terminate  in  them,  and 
the  corres])onding  branches  of  the  veins  commence  in  them.  They  in 
general  form  a  closed  reticular  system  of  tubes,  from  which  the  tissues 
imbibe  their  materials  of  growth,  repair  and  action,  and  to  which  they 
yield  their  waste  materials.  The  greater  the  vital  activity  of  a  tissue 
or  orgjui,  the  greater  is  its  supply  of  capillar}-  blood-vessels.  Commonly 
veiy  numei'ous,  they  vary  greatly  in  number  in  different  tissues,  and 
in  some,  as  the  cartilages,  epithelium,  and  epidermis,  do  not  exist  at 
all.  They  are  always  minute  vessels,  and  only  to  be  seen  and  studied 
by  the  micn>seope.  When  viewed  in  this  manner  in  any  transparent 
tissue  of  a  living  animal,  as  in  the  web  of  a  frog  s  foot  or  the  mesen- 
tery of  a  salamander,  they  appear  as  a  net-work  of  transparent  tubes, 
through  which  the  bliKKi  rapidly  flows,  its  clear  liquor  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  and  the  corpuscles  aggregated  in  a  central 
column  and  moving  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  surrounding  blood- 
liquor.  The  ca]>illaries  are  of  pretty  uniform  size  in  the  same  tissue,  and 
in  this  respei*t  ditfer  fhmi  the  arteries,  which  undergo  constant  reduction 
as  they  divide.     In  ditferent  tissues  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  but, 

'  Tunica  intiina. 
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aB  the  eapillftriefl  are  both  elastic  and  eontracdle,  the  same  vessels  may 
ditto r  under  difft^reiit  conditiuns.  The  size  of  the  capilhiries  when 
tilled  with  blood  is  eHtimatetl  to  be  iVum  ^^j^  to  ^^V^  of  an  iritdi  in 
diameter,  but  there  are  many  both  smaller  and  larger. 

The  capillary  nets  vary  i^reatly  in  the  size  of  their  meshes,  and 
hence  in  the  number  of  the  vt^ssels  in  a  t^iven  Hi>aee,  The  net-work  is 
very  close  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  It  is  also 
comparatively  close  in  the  muscalar  and  adipose  tissues^  in  ihe  dermis, 
in  most  mueous  membranes,  in  glands^  and  in  the  gray  substance  of 
the  brain  and  spioal  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  wide  meshes,  and 
consequently  few  vessels,  in  tendons,  uijoneoroses,  ligaments,  fascia?,  and 
similar  structures. 

The  arrangement  of  the  capillary  nets  is  accommodated  to  that  of 
the  tissues  to  which  they  pertain.  Thus,  in  the  muscles^  nerves,  ten- 
dons, and  aponeuroses  they  generally  conform  to  the  direction  of  the 


Fig.  260. 
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BLootHTlssJEL :  highly  nuLgnlCkd. 

bundles  and  tibres  of  those  tis« 
8U€8,  rtinning  in  greater  part  par- 
allel with  them  and  pmducing  long, 
narrow  meshes.  In  the  lungs 
they  form  little  bagdike  nets  with 
rounded  polygonal  meshes  ;  in  adi- 
pose tissue  they  t\mn  a  sjjouge 
with   polygonal    meshes  enclusing 

the   tat-vesicles ;   and   in   the  papilla  of  the  skin  or  the  villi  of  the 
intestine  they  form  loops  extending  from  the  subjacent  nets. 


A  8XALL  ARTERY  gTtduftlly  pftisfng  Infco  the 
fitnicty  re  of  the  caplUftry  vessels.  1,  artery  wUh 
tniTiiivcrse  mtisi'uUr  fibres :  a,  hyftUiie  mem- 
bmtie;  h,  uiMel  of  transverti*  inusde-Hbres ; 
c,  nuclei  of  the  Inltninl  runli-  or  intima;  2,  3, 
it  oapillarfefl  upparfully  euoipiised  of  stroc- 
tiirelesB  menibraiie  {/()  with  scattered  DUOlei 
{d) :  highly  manfiillkd. 
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In  youth  the  tissues  contain  relatively  more  capillaries,  or  are  more 
vancular,  than  in  advanced  age. 

The  wall  of  the  capillaries  is  a  delicate,  elastic,  transparent,  and 
ai)2)arontly  homogeneous  membrane,  which  by  treatment  with  silver 
nitrate  is  shown  to  have  a  cellular  constitution  like  the  endothelium  of 
the  arteries  and  veins,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  The  cells  form  a 
single  layer,  joined  at  their  margin  by  a  cement  which  is  stained  black 
by  the  silver  nitrate,  while  the  cells  remain  uncolored.  Thus  darkly  out- 
lined, the  cells  are  spindle-shaped  plates,  with  even  or  slightly  sinuous 
margins,  though  a  few  at  the  intei*section  of  the  capillaries  are  radiate, 
with  two  or  three  points.  The  cells  are  arranged  longitudinally  in  the 
course  of  the  vessels,  and  there  are  commonly  two  or  three  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  each.  The  cells  contain  a  central  oval  nucleus,  which  is 
rendei'ed  visible  by  staining  with  infusion  of  logwood  or  carmine. 

In  inflammation,  from  distention  of  the  capillaries,  the  cement  of 
the  cells  yields  at  certain  points,  leaving  small  openings,  the  so-called 
stomata,  through  which  blood-corpuscles  escape.  It  is  observed  that 
in  the  migration  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  they  leave  the  capil- 
laries in  the  lines  of  the  cementing  substance. 

Bnuiching  connective-tissue  coi^puscles  of  the  adjacent  areolar  tissue 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this 
is  most  conspicuously  seen  in  the  l^^mphatic  glands,  in  the  solitary 
and  ngminated  glands,  and  in  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine. 

Structure  of  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins.  The  smallest 
arteries  connected  with  the  capillaries  generally  exhibit  the  following 
ch  a  meters : 

The  external  tunic  first  appears  as  a  layer  of  branching  connective- 
tissue  (♦or])useles,  or  of  unbrunching  corpuscles  forming  a  continuous 
Invor.  The  miiMle  tunic  appears  as  a  single  stratum  of  transverse 
musclo-tihi-es,  at  first  arranged  in  groups  on  alternate  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  subsequently  forming  a  continuous  circular  layer.  The 
internal  tunic  appears  as  a  delicate,  hyaline  elastic  membrane.  The 
endothelium  consists  of  elongated  spindle-shaped  cells  continuous  with 
those  oom])osing  the  capillaries. 

The  commencing  veins  communicating  with  the  capillaries  in  gen- 
enil  }>i\>ceed  to  accomj)any  the  corresponding  arteries,  than  which,  as 
usual  in  their  futuiv  coui'se,  they  are  wider  and  have  a  thinner  wall 
and  aiv  more  capacious.  Their  external  tunic  at  first  is  like  that  of 
the  terminal  arteries,  but  as  they  become  larger  it  becomes  thicker  by 
the  addition  of  bundles  of  fibnvconnective  tissue.  A  thin  internal  tunic 
wcurs  composed  of  a  net -work  of  fine  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  The 
endothelium  is  com|H>sed  of  shorter  and  wider  spindle-shaped  cells  than 
in  either  the  capillaries  or  the  smallest  arteries.  At  first  there  is  no 
muscular  tunic,  but  as  the  vein  enlarges  this  makes  its  appearance  as 
a  single  stratum  of  transverse  muscle-fibres. 


THE   BLOOD, 
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The  walls  of  arteries  and  ^ciiis  are  themselves  provided  with  blood- 
vessels, butli  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  readily  visible  ramitpng  in 
the  external  lunie  of  the  large  trunks,  but  require  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope to  see  thorn  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  vessel  arteries  *  are  derived 
from  iieiju^bboring  arterial  branches,  and  ibe  vessel  veins  likewise 
end  in  ueigliboring  venous  branches.  A  net-work  t^f  eapillaries  in  the 
external  tunic  oeeupies  the  usual  position  between  the  vessel  arteriea 
and  veins.  The  middle  and  internal  tunies  of  the  arteries  and  veins  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  destitute  of  vessels,  but  some  recent  author- 
ities assert  the  existence  of  capillaries  in  the  middle  tunic.  In  some  of 
the  larger  animals  of  man  s  class,  as  the  ox  and  the  whaks  the  capil- 
laries are  quite  evident  in  the  mi<ldle  tunic  of  the  aorta. 

Lymphatics  ai*e  numerous  in  the  external  tunic  of  the  blood -vessels^ 
appearing  as  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  smaller  trunks  and  as  plexuse.** 
of  vessels  in  the  larger  ones.  In  the  latter,  also,  Ipiipbaticjs  occur  in 
the  middle  tunic. 

Arteries  and  veins  are  also  supplied  with  noi-ves,'  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  former  They  form  plexuses  in  the  external  tunic,  and  are  thence 
distrilmted  to  the  muscular  tissue,  chiefly  of  the  middle  tunic. 


THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood'  is  the  lif|uid  contents  uf  the  heart,  the  arteries^  veins, 
and  ciq)illary  vessels.    It  is  highly  complex  in  composition,  and  directly 
furnishes  the  nutritive  material  to  all  the  organ:?i  and  tisaues  of  the 
body.     It  is  thickish.  clammy,  and  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  hav- 
ing a  specific  gmvity  of  about  1.055.     It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reac- 
kiion^  a  saline  taete^  and  a  faint,  peculiar  odor    To  the  naked  eye,  when 
]  li'esh.  it  appears  homogeneous,  and  opaque  red  to  black,  according  to 
[the  various  conditions  unrler  which  it  may  be  seen.     From  the  left  cavi- 
fties  of  the  heart,  the  aorta  and  its  numerous  branches,  and  from  the 
Ipulmonary  veins  it  appears  deep  bright  red  ;  fnmi  the  right  side  of  the 
[.'heart,  the  systemic  veins  and  their  branches,  and  from  the  pulmonary 
[urteries  it  appeal's  of  the  color  of  claret  wine  or  of  the  ordinary  black- 
fheart  cherry. 

The  amount  <>f  Idood  in  the  body  is  oi-diuarily  about  equal  to  from 
[one-twelfth  to  ouc-tentb  of  the  entire  weight  of  tlie  latter. 

When  the  blood  is  examined  by  means  of  the  microscope,  spread 

in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  plate  of  glum,  or  while  it  is  circulating  in  the 

tcapitbry  Vessels,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  clear,  colorless  liquid, 

ithe  plasma,  ur  blood-liquor,*  containing  a  great  number  of  minute, 

round  particles,  the  blood -corpuscles**  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 

colored  and  give  to  the  blood  its  chamcteristic  red  color. 

'  Vasa  Taaorum,  *  Va»<j- motor  nen'^es.  '  Sanguis  ;  heema  ;  cruor  j  gore. 

'  Liquor  sanguinis  \  hs&matoplasnm  ;  plastic  or  coagulable  tymph. 
^  Btood-globules,  vesicles,  or  disks;  corpuscuhi  or  globuli  sanguinis. 
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Ordinarily,  when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels,  it  quickly  solidi- 
fies or  coagulates  into  a  mass,  the  blood-clot,^  which  subsequently  by 
contraction  squeezes  out  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  the  serum,  in  which  the 
clot,  reduced  in  size  and  retaining  the  original  color  of  the  bloody 
remains  floating.  The  coagulation  is  due  to  the  solidification  of  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin,  which  in  the  change 
entangles  the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  blood-corpuscles  are  of  the  character  of  cells,  and  they  are  so 
minute  and  numerous  that  a  drop  of  blood,  about  a  line  in  diameter, 
may  contain  about  50,000,000.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and 
the  white  or  colorless  'corpuscles,  of  which  the  former  very  greatly  pre- 
dominate, while  the  latter  are  more  variable,  and  are  commonly  about 
one  to  five  hundred  or  more  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  blood,  are 

p  circular,  biconcave  disks,  with  a  thick, 

rounded  border,  and  resemble  in  shape 

the  common  biscuit,  with  us  known  as 

a  cracker.    They  appear  of  remaitai- 

jgv  (g)^((g)  ®  ble  uniformity,  measuring  about  -^^ 

^  (S)/^  i^  ^^   ^^  ^"^'^    ^^   breadth    with    about 

^     r  JP^«^^  one-fourth  that  thickness;  and  the  fisur 

^^®y  greater  proportion  range  between  ^^ 

to  ^^  of  an  inch.    They  also  appear 

.riTrp'uX'^r-oXrb':^     to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  without 

Burfkcc;  2, seen  on  their  edge;  8,  rolls  of     evident    distinction   of   cell-wall    and 

corpuscles,  indicating  the  mann^  In     contents,  and   have  no  nucleus.     Iso- 

which  they  are  frequently  observed  to  '  ,,         , 

arrange    themselves.      The    remaining  lated,  they  Secm  of  a   pale  ycUow  hue, 

figures  more  highly  magnified:   4,  cor-  j^j^^j   j^.    jg  ^^j^  ^^   ^^^^^   ^j^j^^   ^^^      ^^^ 

pusclc  seen  on  its  broad  siirfkce ;  5,  seen  ,  .,  .,       j.  ..        i  j        i  rm 

on  its  edge;  6,  a  series  of  corpuscles ;  7,  a     hibit  a  distinctly  red  color.     They  are 
corpuscle  in  section,  indicating  its  bi-     quite  elastic,  and  readily  change  their 

concave  discoidal  form.  ,  ,  ,  .  i     • 

shape  under  pressure  and  resume  their 
original  form  when  it  is  removed.  In  water  they  quickly  assume  a 
globular  form,  lose  their  color,  and  become  very  indistinct.  Through 
evaporation  and  inspissation  of  the  surrounding  plasma  the  corpuscles 
become  contracted,  tuberculato,  and  more  or  less  stellate ;  and  solutions 
of  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  produce  similar  effects.  When  a  fresh  portion  of 
blood  is  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  the  red  corpuscles  exhibit 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  together  in  piles,  like 
rolls  of  coin,  and  these  more  or  less  intersect  one  another. 

The  red  corpuscles  exhibit  no  difference  in  persons  of  different  age, 
sex,  or  race.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  blood  of  all  vertebrates, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  lowest  recognized  representative,  the 
headless  fish  or  lancelet,  in  which  they  are  absent.  In  all  mammals 
they  have  the  same  shape  and  composition  as  in  man,  with  the  remark- 

*  Crassamentum ;  cruor  j  thrombus. 


able  exception  of  oug  small  tamilvi  that  oY  the  lamel^  in  which  I  bey 
ai'e  oval  disks  and  are  provided  with  a  nucleus.  In  all  other  eia.s^e.s 
of  vertcbmtes,  except  tlie  lowent  tishes,  exemplified  by  the  lampreys, 
they  are,  as  in  the  camel,  oval,  nucleated  disks. 

Tbo  red  biood-eurposeles  are  not  proportioned  in  size  with  the  ani- 
mal. No  dift'erenee  is  observed  in  their  size  in  the  different  races  of 
man,  but  they  are  notably  smalior  in  monkeys.  Among  mammals  they 
are  lariTijst  in  the  elephant  but  in  all  oui*  hivgv  domestic  auirtjals  tiiey 
ai^*  smaller  than  in  man,  while  tbo.se  of  the  mout^e  are  intermediale  iu 
ei^e.  They  are  remarkablj'  large  in  the  amphibia,  exemplified  by  the 
frog ;  but  especially  in  the  proteus  and  siren,  and  above  all  in  the  ani- 
phiunuij  of  our  Southern  States,  iu  which  the  corpuscleH  are  visible  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  nu^asure  ten  times  the  diameter  of  those  of  man. 

The  white  or  colorless  corpuscles^  are  comparatively  tew,  aud 
from  their  having  no  lulur  are  not  readily  recognized  among  the  uud- 
titnde  of  red  corpuscles  with  which  they  are  mingled.  They  are 
larger  than  the  latter,  about  ^7^17  *^*  ^'^  mvh  in  diametei*,  and  when  at 
rest  are  spherical  They  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  finely  granular 
and  reticular  protoplasui,  mingled  with  a  few  coarser  granules,  and 
contain  fn>m  one  to  three  nuclei,  usnall}'  not  distinct,  but  brought 
more  clearly  into  view  by  certain  reagents,  as  acetic  acid.  The}'  ot>eu 
also  contain  one  or  more  couspicnons  vacuoles  or  clear  globulea,  which 

FiQ.  253.  Fio.  254. 
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White  or  couorlesh  o>rpu8cle8  of  the 
SliOOLK  highly  iimffiilfied,  I,  corpuscle  at  rc^t; 
2-10,  ill  mitveiuetit,  exhibiting  projections  of 
the  protopl flam  called  jAeudopoda ;  b,  one  which 
hns  a««uiiied  a  sti^Unte  sthnpe. 


The  bam£  corpcscles,  more  hii^hly  magrtii- 
fled.  and  observed  at  the  temperatuTe  of  the 
l>ody,  ffxhlLitliig  the  ehatigvs  of  &ha.pe  in 
tuyvemcDL 


are  inconstant,  and  may  appear  and  disftppear.  They  swell  up  in  water 
and  become  clearer,  and  in  this  condition,  under  high  power  ol'  tlie 
mieroMcope,  granuleK  in  their  interior  luay  be  observed  exhibiting  more 
or  h'H!*  lively  vibratory  motion. 

When  fresh  blood,  maintained  at  or  near  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  is  examined,  the  white  corpuscles  are  noticed  to  chauge  both 
their  shape  and  position.  The  movement  from  place  to  place  is  slow, 
and  the  change  of  ehape  exceedingly  varied.     Fi*om  its  rebemblanco 

*  Wbite  globules ;  pale  or  lymph  corpiwcle*  i  leucocytes, 
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to  that  of  the  microscopic  animal,  amoeba,  which  is  as  simple  in 
structure  as  the  white  cor])U8cle,  it  is  called  amceboid  movement. 
Through  this  the  corpuscle  projects  portions  of  its  protoplasm  in  any 
direction,  and  apparently  at  will  again  retracts  them.  In  its  move- 
ments  it  is  also  observed  to  take  into  its  interior,  minute  particles  with 
which  it  may  meet,  as  fine  granules  of  carbon,  carmine,  milk-globules, 
starch,  etc.  Through  the  power  of  amceboid  movement,  the  white  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen  wandering  from  the  blood-vessels,  passing  out 
between  the  tissue  elements  of  their  wall,  into  the  interstices  of 
neighboring  tissues.  Observed  in  this  way,  the  corpuscles  have  been 
distinguished  as  migratory  cells. 

The  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  are  identical  with  lymph- 
corpuscles,  are  derived  fVom  the  lymph,  which  is  incessantly  poured 
into  the  blood  by  the  trunks  of  the  lymphatics.  They  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  red  corpuscles,  a  view  which  appears  to 
be  confinned  by  many  ob8er\'ations,  but  is  considered  as  not  yet  satis- 
factorily demonstrated.  In  the  production  of  the  red  from  the  white 
corpuscle,  the  nucleus  of  the  latter  is  gradually  transformed  into  the 
former,  while  the  surrounding  protoplasm  disappears.  The  production 
of  the  earliest  red  corpuscles  in  the  embryo  occurs  in  the  same  manner. 

Besides  the  ordinary  solid  constituents  of  the  normal  blood,  as 
above  described,  others  have  been  indicated  of  an  obscure  character. 
They  appear  as  round,  colorless  disks/  smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles, 
homogeneous  or  finely  granular,  and  without  a  distinct  nucleus. 

Jilood  also  at  times,  especially  immediately  after  the  digestion  of 
much  fat  food,  contains  fine  oil-molecules,  which  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  intestine,  and  conveyed  into  the  blood  b}'  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  blood-liquor  or  plasma  consists  of  a  permanent  liquid,  the 
serum,  and  of  certain  niateriiils  distinguished  as  fibrin-factors,  which 
spontaneously  unite  when  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  body,  and  by 
their  union  form  the  solid  substance  fibrin.  The  fibrin-factors  are 
fibrinogen  and  fihrino-plastin,  the  latter  of  which  is  probably  contained 
in  the  colorless  corpuscles  as  well  as  in  the  plasma.  The  union  of  the 
fibrin-factors  is  sup])osed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  another  material, 
the  fibrin-ferment ,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  circulating  blood,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  af\er  the  blood  has  been  withdra\\Ti  by  the 
breaking  down  of  some  of  the  colorless  corpuscles. 

Fibrin  freed  from  the  blood-corpuscles  is  a  yellowish-white  stringy 
substance,  which  under  the  microscope  ]>resents  an  indistinct  fibrillar 
structuiv.  It  is  a  proteid  compound,  readily  dissolved  in  the  gastric 
and  pancreatic  juices. 

Serum  is  the  amber-colored  liquid  of  the  blood-plasma  after  the 
Si»paration  of  the  fibrin.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  coagulates  by 
heat.     It  is  an  albuminous  solution  with  salts,  fatty  matters,  sugar,  etc. 


^  Ua'inatoblasts  ;  bK>od-plates  or  plaques. 
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The  blood  also  contains  gases,  which  are  readily  evolved  b}'  the  air- 
pnmp.  They  consist  of  carbanic  acid,  oxygen,  and  iiitrogen.  The 
red  ccirpuBcIes  euntain  a  coloring-matter  named  hsemoglobiOj  a  jiru- 
teid  of  very  complex  chai^aeter  and  having  a  s^trong  affintfy  ior  oxygen. 
It  is  readily  sokiblo  in  water,  and  under  certain  eirenmstances  may  be 
crys?tallized. 

THE    HEART, 

The  heart'  is  a  hollow,  mnsenlar  organ,  hi  whoso  walla  resides  the 
power  which  produce;^  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  occupies*  a 
nearly  central   position  in  the 

cavity  of  the   thorax,  placed  Pio.  255. 

behind  the  sternum,  between 
thti  second  and  sixth  inter- 
costal spaces,  with  about  two- 
thirde  of  its  mass  to  the  left 
side  and  the  other  third  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line. 
Enclosed  in  a  pouch,  called 
the  pericardium,  it  rests  on 
the  diaphnigni,  and  is  em- 
braced at  the  sides  liy  the 
lungB  enclosed  in  the  pleura?. 
It  is  blunt  conical  in  shape, 
and  is  obliquely  inclined,  with 
its  base  directed  upward,  back- 
ward, and  to  the  right,  and  its 
apex  downwaixl,  forward,  and 
to  the  left.  By  its  baao  it  m 
attached,  through  means  of  its 
great  blood-vessels,  to  the  t>ont 
of  the  spine,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  ninth 
thoracic  vertebrae.  Elsewhere 
it  is  entirely  free,  projecting 
forwani  within  the  pericar- 
dium, with  its  apex  opposite 
the  intcn-al  of  the  fourth  anrl 
fifth  costal  cartilages,  a  short 

distance  below  and  to  the  inner  the   hepBtie  veins;    16.  lea    coronary  anery,    17. 

side   of  the   left   nipple,    where  t>rawf'  to  me  lea  mirinilo-vmtrieular  groove:  ih, 

,        ,      .^11      .         1..^  riRht  coronary  artery:  10,  valvular  sIdil^s  of  the 

Its   impulse   IS   lelt   during   hie.  jmimonary  artery. 

The  posterior  surface   is  flat- 
tened, and  rests  on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  with  the  peri- 
canlium  inter^'ening^  and  tightly  attached  to  the  latter.     The  an  tenor 


-16 


V     N 


Fbont  view  of  the  heaut  and  great  BLoorv 
V£s»EL8.  1.  right  ventricle;  2,  left  ventricle ;  3,  rlKht 
aiidele:  4,  left  aurlrlf ;  ;\  pulmonary  artery,  dUid- 
hiff  iBto  the  right  and  left  brnnehes:  5,  arch  of  the 
aorta;  7»  remaiuM  of  the  duftus  arteriosus;  8,  de* 
wending  afirla ;  9,  innominate  artery:  10,  coTOmon 
earfitid  nrterles;  11,  subclavian  arteries ;  12,  miperior 
eava;  1^,  right  innominAte  vein,  fonued  by  the 
union  of  the  ripiit  intemiil  jur^riilar  and  sulwlft- 
vian  veins;  14,  \vtX  innominntt)  or  trauRver&e  vein, 
formed  Uke  the  preceding;  15,  Inferior  cava,  with 


*  Cor ;  cardia. 
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surface  is  convex,  and  looks  obliquely  forward  and  upward  towards  the 
Bternum  and  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  peri- 
cardium and  plcune.  The  lungs  also  project  over  it  in  front,  especially 
during  inspiration,  in  which  condition  there  remains  a  narrow,  uncov- 
ei*ed  interval,  widening  below  to  a  triangular  space  of  nearly  two 
square  inches,  to  the  right  of  the  apex.  The  right  border*  is  the 
longer  and  narrower,  is  rounded  angular,  and  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward.    The  left  border*  is  convex,  and  directed  obliquely  upward. 

The  exact  position  of  the  heart  is  affected  by  several  circumstances : 
thus,  when  a  person  is  lying  on  the  left  side  or  on  the  breast  it  comes 
more  into  contact  with  the  front  of  the  chest;  and  in  breathing  it 
alternately  recedes  and  approaches  the  latter. 

The  heart  is  divided  into  four  compartments  or  chambers,  named 
the  auricles  and  ventricles,  of  which  the  former  communicate  with 
the  hitter.  The  division  is  indicated  on  the  exterior  by  grooves,  except 
where  these  are  interrupted  by  vessels.  The  auriculo- ventricular 
groove  encircles  the  heart  transversely,  and  separates  the  auricles, 
which  form  the  basal  portion  of  the  heart,  from  the  ventricles,  which 
form  the  apical  portion.  The  interventricular  groove  descends  from 
the  former  in  front  and  behind  to  the  right  of  the  apex,  and  separates 
the  right  from  the  left  ventricle.  The  fore  part  of  this  groove  is  nearer 
the  left  border  of  the  heart,  and  the  right  ventricle  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  the  front  surface  of  the  latter;  the  back  part  of  the  groove 
is  nearer  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  and  the  left  ventncle  forms  the 
greater  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart.  The  interauric- 
ular  groove,  in  the  same  manner,  separates  the  right  and  left  auricles 
at  the  basal  portion  of  the  heart.  The  grooves  accommodate  the  chief 
nutritive  vessels,  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,  the  lymphatics,  and 
the  nerves  of  the  heart,  usually  associated  with  more  or  less  fat,  which 
spreads  to  a  variable  extent  upon  the  adjacent  surfaces. 

The  auricles  are  cavities  with  thin,  fleshy  walls  adequate  to  their 
puri>ose,  that  of  sending  the  blood  into  the  adjoining  ventricles.  Each 
consists  of  a  more  capacious  portion,  the  atrium,'  and  of  a  prolonga- 
tion, the  auricular  appendix.  The  atria  are  separated  by  a  partition, 
the  auricular  septum,*  communicate  with  the  ventricles,  each  by  a 
large  aperture,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,*  and  while  that  of 
the  rii^ht  auricle  receives  the  two  givat  systemic  veins,  the  superior 
and  infenor  cava,  that  of  the  left  auricle  receives  the  four  pulmonary 
veins. 

The  right  auricle*  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  heart 
projecting  in  fi'ont,  in  contact  inwardly  with  its  fellow  behind,  and  with 
the  aorta  in  advance  of  this.     It  is  the  thinnest-walled  cavity  of  the 


»  Margo  acutus.  *  Margo  obtusus. 

'  Sinus  venosus.  *  Septum  auricularum. 

*  Ostium  atrio-ventriculare.  •  Auricula  dextra ;  atrium  dextrom. 
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heurt,  being  6careey#ftfte  in  thickness.  The  atriiira  m  quadrate,  and 
for  the  most  part  uiteriiftJly,  except  on  the  anterior  wall,  is  smooth. 
Communicating  with  it  arc  the  superior  and  inferior  cava,  the  corn  nary 
sinuK,  aii<i  the  right  aurieido'Ventrieolar  oritiee. 

The  superior  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  part  <d'  the 
body  and  descends  to  open  into  the  upper  forepart  of  the  atrium,  with 
its  orifice  directed  downward  and  tbrward^  so  that  the  entering  current 
of  bkxid  is  directed  to  the  anricidu- ventricular  orifice.  The  inferior 
cava,  hifger  than  the  former,  rt4urus  the  blood  from  the  lower  pari  of 
the  body,  aud  ascends  to  open  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  atrium,  with 
its  orifice  directed  upward  aud  inward.  Between  the  ttpcDings  of  the 
two  veins  the  right  wall  of  the  atrium  is  produced  into  a  slighily  ob- 
tuse angle/  more  evident  in  some  lower  animals  than  in  nuxn,  In  trmit 
of  the  opcnitig  of  the  inferior  cava  is  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  comnuinicatiug  with  the  corresponding  ventricle,  oval  in  shape, 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Between  the  two  openings  at  the  inner 
side  is  the  smaller  orifice  of  the  coronaiy  sinus,  which  returns  the 
Idood  from  tlie  coronary  veios  of  the  heart.  It  is  protected  by  a  semi- 
hmar  valve,*  which  is  fonned  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  or 
endocardium. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  atriutn  to  the  Icfl  forms  the  auricular 
septum.  Near  its  io%%^er  part  to  the  left  of  the  orifiee  of  the  interi<»r 
cava  is  a  dcpivssion,  the  oval  fossa,*  which  indicates  the  position 
during  fo&tal  iife  of  the  oval  foramen/  eommunicating  with  both 
auricles.  The  margin  of  the  fossa,  prominent  above  and  at  the  sides,  is 
the  oval  annulus,^  The  bottom  of  the  ibssa  is  thin  and  translucent, 
and  is  formed  by  what  was  originally  a  valve"  to  the  oval  foramen. 
Not  uotrequently  a  little  cleft  is  found  l>eneath  the  annalus  above, 
remaining  as  part  of  the  latter  opening. 

In  front  of  the  oritiee  of  the  inferior  cava,  and  partly  covering  it, 
is  the  eustachian  valve.'  This  is  a  thin,  crescent ic  fold  of  the  endo- 
cardium, whic  h  is  attached  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  cava  and 
is  prolonged  at  the  left  extremity  to  the  fore  part  of  the  oval  annulus. 
It  is  variable  in  condition,  commonly  more  or  less  perfomted  or  cribri- 
form, wide  or  narrow,  and  sonictiiaes  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.  Before 
birth  it  is  weil  produced,  and  then  senses  to  direct  the  entering  consent 
ttf  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  through  the  ova!  foramen  into  the  lell 
auricle. 

A  variable  number  of  apertures*  of  little  veins*  of  the  heart  open 
on  ditlerent  portious  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  auricular  appendix,  probmged   from  the  atrium    foi^wainl, 


*  Tubereulum  Loweri. 

•  FoasA  OT  fovea  oval  is  ;  vesticrium  Ptniminis  oval  is. 

♦  F.  ovale;  t  Botali.  *  Annukia  uvalis. 

'  Viil villa  Eu^tanhii ;  v.  fomaiinis  uvalis  ttuterior. 
^  F(.*nimiua  Tht;besii« 


*  Vftlvula  Thebt>ti. 

*  Valvulft  foramiiiiit  ovalia. 
■  Venn?  minimie  cordis. 
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curves  to  the  loft  around  the  right  side  of  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta.  It  is  pyramidal,  with  irregular  dentated  borders.  Internally, 
its  sides  are  provided  with  prominent  fleshy  fascicles,  mostly  vertical 
and  reticulated ;  while  others  extend  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  atrium, 
parallel  with  one  another,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  whence  the  name 
of  pectinate  muscles  ^  applied  to  them. 

The  left  auricle'  occupies  the  left  of  the  base  of  the  heart  in  great 
part  behind,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right  one,  and  has  slightly 
thicker  walls,  being  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  atrium 
is  rounded  cuboidal  in  shape,  and  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow  behind 
on  the  right,  and  with  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in  advance.  In- 
ternally it  is  smooth  throughout,  and  on  the  auricular  septum  presents 
a  lunated  depression  defined  by  a  slight  ridge,  indicating  the  former 
position  of  the  oval  foramen.  At  its  back  part  it  receives  on  each  side 
a  pair  of  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  pair  sometimes  uniting  in  a  single 
vessel.  At  its  lower  fore  part  is  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  ori- 
fice, like  that  of  the  nght  side,  but  slightly  smaller.  The  auricular 
appendix  extends  from  the  left  of  the  atrium  and  curves  forward 
to  the  nght  around  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It 
springs  more  abruptly  from  the  atrium  than  that  of  the  left  side,  is 
longer,  narrower,  and  more  dentated,  and  the  pectinate  muscles  are 
confined  to  its  interior  alone. 

The  ventricles'  form  the  more  massive  portion  of  the  heart 
towards  the  apex,  and  are  cavities  with  walls  of  a  thickness  propor- 
tioned to  the  distance  they  are  required  to  send  the  blood.  They  are 
separated  by  a  thick  partition,  the  ventricular  septum/  They  com- 
municate with  the  auricles  by  the  aurieulo-ventricular  orifices,  through 
which  they  receive  the  blood,  and  also  with  the  chief  artenal  trunks: 
the  right  ventricle  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  which  the  blood 
is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  the  left  ventricle  with  the  aorta,  by 
which  the  blood  is  distributed  throughout  the  body.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices  are  provided  with  valves,  which  prevent  the  reflux 
of  the  blood  into  the  auricles,  and  the  arterial  orifices  are  provided 
with  others  of  different  construction,  which  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  from  the  vessels  into  the  heart. 

The  right  ventricle*  occupies  the  chief  portion  of  the  front  surface 
of  the  heart,  the  right  border,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  back  sur- 
iace.  It  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  convex  in  front,  flattened  behind,  and 
concave  to  the  inner  side,  where  it  embraces  the  left  ventricle.  With 
its  base  joined  to  the  corresponding  auricle,  its  apex  ceases  a  little 
short  of  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  forms  the  point  of  the  heart. 
The  upper  antenor  angle  is  ])rolonged  obliquely  upAvard  and  to  the 


*  Musculi  pectinati.  *  Auricula  sinistra. 

*  Ventriculi.  <  Septum  ventriculorum. 

*  Ventriculus  dexter,  anterior,  pulmonalis,  or  primus. 


concave  eurfaee,  bo  that  a 
cro88*section  of  the  cavity 
IB  creaceiitic  in  sluipe.  The 
outer  wall  is  about  the 
fourth  of  ati  inch  in  thick- 
Tiess,  but  IB  not  uniform, 
being  thickest  at  the  base 
and  becoming  thinner  to- 
wards the  apex.  The  sur- 
face of  the  cavity,  for  the 
most  part,  m  broken  up 
by  a  mull  it  ode  of  carne- 
ous  columns,*  which  are 
of  variuus  slzm  and  inter- 
sect one  another  in  all 
dii-ections;  many  partially 
projecting  in  their  length 
fi*um  the  wall,  others  at- 
tached at  the  extremities 
and  free  at  the  middle, 
while  a  few  project  from 
their  ba^e  into  the  ventri- 
cle as  the  papillary  mus- 
cles.'' T  b  c  H  e  a  i v  < J  i  re  e t  e  d 
upward  and  cod  in  a  num- 
ber of  thread  dike  tendi- 
nous cords/  w^dch  di- 
verge to  be  inserted  intu 
the  tricuspid  valve.  Two 
of  the  muscles  conepieuoua 
for  their  size  spnng  from 

the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  %'etitncle,  and  ai"e  called  from  their  position 
the  anterior  and  posterior  papillary  muscles^  The  others,  two  or 
three,  are  small,  and  pri*ceed  from  the  septum.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  arterial  eone  is  devoid  of  the  fleshy  columns  and  is  smooth,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  in  its  coui'se  to  the  puhnonary  artery. 

At  the  base  of  the  ventricle  is  the  right  auriculo -ventricular 
orifice,  eommunicating  with  the  corresponding  auricle  and  bordered 


View  or  the  heart,  with  the  aktertor  porttons  of 
THE  VEXTHicLEs  REHOVED.  1,  Interior  of  Ihe  right  veiilii- 
cle,  exhibitliii?  its  carneniis  eolumns;  2,  leA  vemrlele;  ii, 
right  auricle;  i,  left  auricle;  5,  aottii;  6,  7,  fi,  dlvUioiis 
of  the?  tricuaptd  valve ;  ^,  papillary  mtiBelcs  attache*!  by 
t«ndirioiUi  cords  to  the  tricuspid  valve;  10,  mitral  valve; 
11,  pulmonary  uriijery  laid  open ;  12,  one  of  Uic  si^iniluDar 
valves :  the  other  two  are  H€<?n  in  section  on  each  side  nf 
the  former;  13,  sinus  or  dilatation  of  tlie  artery  hehiud 
one  of  the  semilunar  valves. 


*  Conus  urteriofftia  5  infmidibulum. 

'  Columott'  carneaj ;  trabecula} ;  fasciculi  teretes  ;  lacerti  or  lat'ertuli  cordjB. 

»  MiiS4;uH  papillarea.  *  Cht^nl*e  teudineaa. 
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by  a  fibrous  ring,  which  gives  attachmont  to  the  tricuspid  valve' 
guarding  the  aperture.  The  valve  is  a  thin,  fibrous  membrane  invested 
by  the  endocardium,  and  incompletely  divided  into  three  unequal  tri- 
angular flaps,  from  which  it  is  named.  As  commonly  seen,  the  flaps 
descend  from  around  the  orifice  into  the  ventricle,  and  are  attached 
by  their  free  border  and  ventricular  surface  to  the  tendinous  cords  of 
the  papillary  muscles.  The  flaps  are  thickest  centrally,  and  thinnest 
along  the  free  border,  where  the  edge  is  festooned  between  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tendinous  cords.  The  flaps  hold  the  relative  position  of 
posterior,  and  of  right  and  left  anterior.  The  tendinous  cords  attached 
to  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  anterior  flaps  proceed  from  the  anterior 
papillary  muscle ;  those  from  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  right  and 
posterior  flaps  proceed  from  the  posterior  papillary  muscle ;  and  those 
from  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  left  and  posterior  flaps  proceed  from 
the  smaller  papillary  muscles  or  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum.  In  the  attachment  of  the  cords  their  component  fibro- 
connective-tissue  bundles  diverge  and  interlace  with  one  another  in  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  valve. 

The  left  ventricle'  occupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  appear- 
ing to  a  small  extent  in  the  front  view,  and  forming  a  greater  portion 
of  its  posterior  surface.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  and  is  longer  and  nar- 
roAver  than  the  right  ventricle,  beyond  which  it  extends  to  form  the 
rounded  apex  or  point  of  the  heart.  It  is  embraced  inwardly  by  the 
right  ventricle,  and  its  base  joins  the  left  auricle,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  corresponding  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  cross- 
soetion  of  its  cavity  is  fore  and  atl  oval,  so  that  the  ventricular  septum 
on  the  side  of  the  latter  is  concave. 

The  left  ventricle  is  constructed  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the 
right  one,  but  all  its  parts  display  a  greater  strength.  The  wall  is 
more  than  twice  the  thickness,  being  about  seven  lines ;  but  is  thickest 
where  it  is  broadest,  about  a  fourth  of  its  length  from  the  base,  towards 
whieli  it  becomes  thinner,  and  still  more  toAvards  the  apex,  where  it  is 
thinnest.  In  cross-section  it  forms  a  continuous  ring,  with  the  ventricu- 
lar septum  of  nearly  uniform  thickness;  while  that  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle appears  as  a  thinner  half  ring  continuous  with  the  former  by 
its  extremities.  The  interior  surface  of  the  cavity  is  furnished  with 
carneous  columns  like  those  of  the  right  ventricle,  but  in  greater 
number,  generally  smaller  and  more  reticulated,  especially  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ventricle  and  on  its  posterior  wall.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  anterior  wall  and  the  septum  they  disappear,  and  the  surface 
approaching  the  aortic  orifice  is  smooth.  From  among  the  fleshy 
columns  project  two  groups,  more  or  less  conjoined,  and  forming  the 
papillary  muscles,  of  more  robust  proportion  than  those  of  the  right 

*  Valvula  tricuspidalis  ;  valvulie  tricuj?pides. 

'  Ventriculus  sinister,  aorticus,  posterior,  or  secundus ;  cor  aorticum  or  arteriosum. 
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ventricle.  The  anterior  papillary  muscle  springs  from  the  left  wM 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  posterior  mUHcle  from  the  huek  wall  on  the 
right.  They  tenninate  in  tendinous  cords,  which  diverge  to  be 
inserted  into  the  mitral  valve. 

The  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice  is  bordered  by  a  fibrous 
ring,  which  utfi»rd^i  atkiehment  to  the  bicuspid'  or  mitral  valve.' 
This  is  constructed  like  the  tricuspid  valve,  but  h  thicker  and  stn>nger, 
and  is  divided  into  two  unequal,  bi*oad,  ha!f-oval  flaps,  with  a  small 
offset  at  their  angles  of  conjunction.  The  tlap8,  as  u^milly  seen, 
descend  into  the  ventricle,  and  receive  at  their  free  border  and  under 
Burface  the  attachment  of  the  teudinons  eordn  of  the  papillary  muscles 
and  adjacent  portion  of  the  wail  of  the  ventricle.  The  flapH  are  situ- 
ated obliquely  below  the  oritice^  the  larger  in  front  and  to  the  right, 
the  other  behind  and  to  the  left.  Their  tciKlinoUf?  cords,  fewer  and 
stronger  than  those  of  the  triconpid  valve,  have  a  similar  arrangement, 
those  attached  to  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  flaps  to  the  right  pro- 
ceeding from  the  posterior  papillar^^  muscle  and  ailjaceni  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle ;  the  others  in  like  manner  on  the  let\ 
proceeding  from  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  and  adjacent  posterior 
wall  of  the  ventriele. 

The  aortic  orifice  lies  close  to  the  aurieulo-ventrieular  orifice,  in 
front  and  to  the  right,  and  is  sepai-ated  from  it  only  by  the  basis  of 
attachment  of  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  pulmouaiy  artery  and  the  aorta,  at  their  origin^  ai-e  connected 
with  the  ventricles  by  fibrous  rings,  contiguous  to  those  which  encircle 
the  auriculo-veutricular  oritices.  The  two  vessels  are  alike  at  their 
commencement,  are  both  provided  with  the  same  kind  of  valves,  and 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  stronger  consti-uctiou  of  the  aorta 
and  its  accessories.  In  each  artery  the  valve  consists  of  three  semi- 
circular, ereseentic  flaps,  from  which  it  receives  the  name  of  the  semi- 
lunar valve/  The  flaps  are  arranged  in  a  cirfOe.  immediately  above 
thi'  entrance  of  the  artery,  attached  to  this  by  their  convex  border, 
whence  they  project  ui»ward  into  the  vesseh  and  terminate  in  a  free, 
loose,  concave  edge.  Opposite  each  f!ap  the  ail  cry  is  dilated,  and  thus 
forms  with  it  a  pouch,*  the  mouth  of  which  is  directed  upward  into  the 
vessel.  The  three  pouches  outwardly  are  indicated  by  a  corresponding 
circle  of  convex  eminences  at  the  commencement  of  the  artery,  more 
conspicuous  in  the  aorta  from  their  being  larger.  When  the  pouches 
are  distended  by  the  reflux  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  flaps  of  the 
valve  assume  a  trilateral  form,  and  the  angular,  free,  projecting  borders 
are  hnjught  into  contact  and  completeiy  close  the  ori6ce  of  tlie  vessels. 

*  Vftlvula  l>i<;uspidAll8  ;  valvular  bicuspidftlay. 

'  V.  mitralifl ;  vpilviilto  mitmles  or  €?plscopale«* 

*  V.  «emilimaTij;  valviib?-  i>Gmllunftr«?s  or  sigmoidefo. 

*  Sinus  of  Valsalva  ;  Valsfalval  sinus. 
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The  semilunar  valves  are  composed  of  lamin»  of  fibro-connective 
tissue  invested  by  the  endocardium  and  continuous  with  the  adjacent 
endangium.  The  segments  are  strongest  along  their  attached  border, 
and  the  free  marginal  portion  of  each  is  formed  by  two  thinner  cre8- 
cents,^  which  join  at  the  middle  of  the  edge  in  a  little  fibrous  nodule.* 

The  heart  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  due  to  its  fleshy  struc- 
ture. It  is  invested  with  a  delicate,  transparent  membrane,  the  epi- 
cardium,  beneath  which,  along  the  grooves  of  the  heart,  accompanying 
the  vessels,  are  yellowish-white  streaks,  due  to  adipose  tissue,  which 
often  accumulates  and  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  adjacent  surfaces. 

The  heart  is  variable  in  size  and  weight,  and  in  a  measure  is 
related  with  the  same  conditions  of  the  person.  In  the  adult  it  is 
commonly  about  five  inches  long,  three  and  a  half  inches  where  broad- 
est, and  two  and  a  half  inches  where  thickest.  Its  ordinary  weight  is 
about  nine  or  ten  ounces  in  the  male,  and  an  ounce  or  two  less  in  the 
female.  It  increases  with  the  advance  of  life,  and  proportionately  to 
a  greater  degree  before  thirty;  but  after  fifty  years  it  commonly 
undergoes  a  slight  decrease. 

The  capacity  of  the  cavities  is  about  three  ounces.  That  of  the 
auricles  is  commonly  regarded  as  smaller  than  that  of  the  ventricles, 
and  that  of  the  left  cavities  as  less  than  that  of  the  right  ones.  It  is 
probable  that  during  life  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  capacity  of 
the  four  cavities.  Usually  after  death  the  left  ventricle  is  found  most 
contracted,  and  nearly  empty,  while  the  right  ventricle  is  of  greater 
capacity  and  filled  with  blood. 

Structure  of  the  heart.  The  chief  substance  of  the  heart  ja 
the  muscular  tissue,  which  is  more  compact  than  that  of  the  muscles 
of  locomotion,  the  fascicles  being  more  closely  associated,  and  the 
intei-stices  occupied  Avith  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  areolar 
connective  tissue.  With  the  muscular  tissue  is  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.  There  is  also  a 
variable  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  mainly  collected  along  the  base  of 
the  ventricles  and  the  grooves  of  the  heart.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  and  those  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  bordered  by 
fibro-connective  tissue  rings,  which  afibrd  a  base  of  attachment  to  the 
valves,  and  80i*vo  a  similar  purpose  to  many  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  Fibro-cartilaginous  tissue  in  the  angle  between  the 
aortic  orifice  in  front  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  behind  gives 
additional  firmness  to  the  stinicture.  In  this  position  in  the  larger 
ruminating  animals,  as  the  ox  and  deer,  a  bone  partly  takes  the  place 
of  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  muscular  portion  of  the  Avails  of  the  auricles  is  composed  of  a 
superficial  layer  common  to  both,  and  a  deeper  layer  for  each.  The 
fascicles  of  the  supei-ficial  layer  generally  run  transverse!}'  across  the 


Lunulas.  *  Corpusculus  or  nodulus  Arantii  or  Morgagni. 
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atiia,  and  arc  more  numerous  in  front,  whilo  Bome  paBS  into  the  auric- 
ular septum.  <Jf  the  deejier  layer  tor  t3Ui'li  uurielt^,  r^onio  of  the  fa?K"i- 
cles  pa^si  over  the  latter  from  the  libraus  rintr  of  the  auric  ulo-ventrkulur 
orifice,  and  others  encircle  the  auricular  appendix,  within  which  there 
are  al(*i>  some  ioijiL^itudinal  fibres.  Annular  fibres  also  surroond  ihe 
entrance  of  llw  dirturent  vein^,  and  extend  yinne  distance  upon  them, 
especially  the  superior  cava  and  the  pulmonary  vein^.  Others  likewise 
surround  the  oval  fosnn  of  the  auricular  septum. 

The  muscular  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  layers  intimately  assoeiated,  and  only  more  or  lesa  sepa- 
rable af^er  the  heart  is  hardened  by  boiling,  or  by  other  means.  The 
fascicles  composing  the  layers  are  also  cloaely  connected,  and  have  a 
most  intricate  arrangement^  in  general  proceeding  from  the  tibroua 
rings  encircling  the  orifices  at  the  base  of  the  ventrieles,  and  thence 
descending  obliquely  in  a  whorl  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Here  they 
become  closely  twisted  upon  one  another,  producing  the  vortex,  in 
which  they  enter  the  ventricles,  and  ascend  on  their  interior  to  the 
rings  from  which  they  stalled,  and  contribute  to  form  the  caiTieous 
columns  and  papillary  mnsdes.  In  front  of  the  heart  the  fascicles  of 
the  supei'ficial  flesh}-  layer  dc??ccnd  from  right  to  left  across  the  ventri- 
cles ;  many  from  the  right  ventricle  turning  in  at  the  interventricular 
groove,  where  they  intersect  others  coming  out  from  the  ventrieulur 
septum,  while  those  townrds  the  base  ami  apex  proceed  uninterruptedly 
over  the  groove.  Behind  the  heart  the  fascicles  descend  from  left  to 
right,  and  pass  uninterrupte<ily  across  the  interventricular  grrKive.  At 
the  apex  of  the  heart  the  fascicles  ascend  the  vortex  and  enter  the  left 
ventricle,  whence  they  proceed  upward  in  its  inner  surface  to  the  base, 
and  mainly  form  the  papillary  muscles.  The  fascicles  of  the  deeper, 
fleshy  luvei*s  uf  tlje  ventricles  pursue  the  same  genei-al  course  as  those 
of  the  Buperticial  layer,  but  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  former  they 
are  successively  less  inclined  in  their  descent.  From  the  vortex  many 
of  tlie  fascicles  ascend  in  the  ventricular  septum  to  the  fibro-cartilage 
and  hhrous  rings  at  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  while  others  proceed  for- 
ward through  the  septum^  emerge  at  the  fore  part  of  the  interventricu- 
lar groove,  and  become  continuous  with  those  in  front  of  the  left, 
ventrick*;  ami  a  thini  set  pass  upward  and  backward,  and  diverge  in 
the  posterior  walls  of  tlae  ventricles,  those  to  the  right  ascending  to  the 
orifice  at  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  while  those  to  the  left  encircle 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  nearly  honzontally.  Additional  fasci- 
cles cross  the  ventricular  septum  fore  and  aft,  and  encircle  both  ventri- 
cles. The  fascicles  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  ventricles  are  usually 
regarded  as  not  reaching  the  fibrous  rings  at  the  base  of  the  latter,  but 
as  CI  1  ni  m e n c  i  n g  an  d  t  c  r m  i  r m  t i  ng  below  them.  The  cen  t  re  o f  t  h e  v or t  e x 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart  forms  a  narrow  passage  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  let\  ventricle,  but  closed  by  the  epicardium  and  the 
endocardium. 
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The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  consists  of  fibres  transversely 
striped  like  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  otherwise  quite  dif- 
ferent. They  are  smaller,  and  are  composed  of  rows  of  short  columnar 
cells  attached  end  to  end,  and  have  lateral  offsets  which  join  those 
of  C(mtiguous  cells,  uniting  the  whole  in  a  sponge-like  intertextuPB. 
The  fibres  are  tolerably  uniform,  apparently  devoid  of  a  sarcolemma, 
and  with  the  transverse  stripes  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  the 
voluntary'  muscles.  They  are  also  longitudinally  striated,  and  may  be 
resolved  into  fibrillar.  The  muscle-cells  are  provided  usually  with  a 
single  central  oval  nucleus. 

The  epicardium  is  a  serous  membrane  continuous  with  the  inner 
layer  of  the  pericardium.  It  consists  of  an  external  layer  of  irregular, 
polygonal  pavement  cells,  and  a  serosa  with  a  subserous  layer  of  areolar 
connective  tissue,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  and  is  continuous  with  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  In  this 
layer  are  distributed  the  vessels  and  nerves  before  they  penetrate  the 
muscular  structure,  and  these  are  usually  associated  with  more  or  less 
fat,  which  is  chiefly  collected  along  the  gi-ooves  of  the  heart,  but  often 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  endocardium,  similar  to  the  former  membrane,  lines  the  cav- 
ities of  the  heart,  invests  its  valves  and  other  parts,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  endangium  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  thicker  in  the  auricles 
than  in  the  ventricles,  and  is  thickest  in  those  of  the  left  side ;  and  is 
thinner  on  the  pectinate  muscles  and  cameous  columns  than  elsewhere. 
It  consists  of  a  superficial  layer  of  pavement  endothelium,  a  serosa,  and 
a  subjacent  layer  of  connective  tissue,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
muscular  structure.  The  connective  tissue  is  associated  with  elastic 
tissue,  which  partially  assumes  the  condition  of  fenestrated  membrane, 
and  is  also  mingled  with  some  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  It  becomes 
more  or  less  pervaded  with  adipose  tissue  in  fat  persons. 

The  valves  and  their  tendinous  cords  of  the  heart  consist  of  a  basis 
of  fibro-connective  tissue  invested  Avith  the  endocardium.  They  are  non- 
vascular. 

VESSELS  AND   NERVES  OF   THE   HEART. 

The  chief  blood-vessels  of  the  heart  are  the  coronary  arteries  and 
veins,  mainly  running  along  the  grooves  of  its  surface.  The  branches 
ramify  beneath  the  epicardium,  and  thence  penetrate  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, in  which  they  terminate  in  numerous  fine  capillaries,  which 
have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  lym- 
phatics of  the  heart  are  numerous,  and  the  larger  ones  mostly  accompany 
the  coronaiy  vessels  along  the  grooves.  They  generally  commence  in 
lymphatic  spaces  or  clefYs  of  the  intei'stitial  fibro-connective  tissue  of 
the  muscular  structure. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  also  numerous,  but  appear  of  small 
size  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  organ  when  compared  Avith  those  of 
voluntary  muscles.     They  come  from  the  cardiac  plexuses  formed  by 
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the  sympathetic  and  vagus  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  mainly 
pursue  the  course  of  the  coronary  %'t'ssels.  The  nerves  to  the  auricles 
end  in  line  plexuses  of  non-meduliatcd  fibres  mingled  with  littk*  groups 
of  nerve-eellSs  situated  for  the  most  part  beneath  the  epicardiuin,  and 
from  which  the  filaments  penetmte  the  muscular  structure.  The  ner%*es 
of  the  ventricley  proceed  fi'om  tho  coromiry  plexuses,  which  extend 
along  the  correspondiog  vessels  from  the  cardiac  plexuses.  They 
deseeud  for  the  most  part  beneath  the  epicardinm,  where  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  minute  groups  of  uerve-eells,  and  are  thence  distributed  to 
the  muscular  structure. 

BKLATIVE   POSITION  OF    IMPORTANT    PARTS  OF  THE  HEAET  TO 
THE   ANTERIOR  WALL  O*^  THE   CHEST. 

About  two-thinls  of  the  heart  lie  to  the  leflt  of  the  median  line  of 
the  sternum,  with  the  remaining  third  to  the  right,  extending  from  the 
second  iuter costal  spaces  to  the  anterior  extperaity  of  the  sixth  inter- 
coital  space  on  the  let\  ^ide.  The  right  auricle  lies  behind  the  inner 
extremities  of  the  thirds  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  cartilages  on  the  right 
side.  The  right  ventricle  extends  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage  on  the  left  side. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  is  opposite  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  groove  is  in  an  oblique  line  fmni  the  inner 
end  of  the  thiitl  costal  cartilage  on  the  left  to  the  inner  end  of  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right.  Tho  auriculo-ventricular  orifices, 
with  the  mitral  valve  above  and  the  tricuspid  valve  below,  He  a  little 
to  the  left  of  that  line. 

The  aortic  orifice  and  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  lie  behind  the 
inner  end  of  the  third  co^^tal  cartilage*  third  intercostal  space,  and  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  sternum  on  the  left  side,  the  former  a  little 
lower  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  latter. 

THE  AORTA, 

The  aorta  ^  is  the  principal  tmnk  of  the  arteries  distributed  to  all 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  is  contained  within  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men. It  is  a  large  eylindrica!  tube,  narrowing  ho  me  what  in  its  course, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  thorax  or  larger  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  considerably  less  towards  its  termination  in  the  abdomen. 
It  spriugs,  near  the  centi*e  of  the  heart,  from  the  let\.  ventricle,  thence 
aacends  and  obliquely  arches  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
where  it  descends  on  the  vertebral  column,  usually  to  the  front  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  on  which  it  forks  into  the  common  iliac  arteries. 
Its  commencement  is  variably  somewhat  expanded  in  a  bulb-like  man- 

*  ArteHa  maxitna;  boemal  axis. 
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oer/  and  ig  encircled  by  three  lesser  expansions,  the  valvular  sinuses,' 
which  are  due  to  dilatation  of  the  vessel  opposite  the  semilunar  valves, 

which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  ar- 
tery. The  first  portion  of  the  aorta, 
from  its  course,  is  named  the  arch, 
and  the  remainder  the  descending 
aorta,  which  follows  the  flexures 
of  the  spine,  and  is  forther  divided 
into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
aorta,  from  the  cavities  through 
which  it  passes. 

The  aorta  varies  in  the  relative 
height  to  which  its  arch  rises ;  usu- 
ally ascending  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  it 
may  reach  a  level  with  it,  or  it  may 
recede  to  a  level  with  the  fifth 
thoracic  vertebra.  Its  termination 
may  also  vary  to  the  extent  of  a 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  from  the  usual 
position  may  extend  to  the  fifth  or 
may  only  reach  the  third  vertebra. 
Rarely,  cases  occur  of  transpo- 
sition of  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  heart,  either  with 
or  without  a  corresponding  change 
of  position  of  other  viscera.  A  speci- 
men in  the  museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  exhibits  a  com- 
plete transposition  from  left  to  right 
of  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  together  with  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Variations  in  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  are  related  with  the  course 
of  development  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  branchial  arches  of  the  em- 
brj^o.  The  normal  aortic  arch  of 
man  and  his  class  is  to  the  left,  and 
is  dependent  on  the  persistence  and 
growth  of  the  fourth  left  branchial 
artery  of  the  embryo.  In  birds  it 
is  derived  from  the  right  fourth  branchial  artery ;  and  in  reptiles  both 
are  retained,  and  thus  produce  a  double  arch  to  the  aorta. 


The  aorta.  1,  arch  of  the  aorta ;  2,  thoracic 
aorta;  3,  abdominal  aorta;  4,  innominate 
artery ;  5,  right  common  carotid ;  6,  right  sub- 
clavian ;  7,  loft  common  carotid ;  8.  left  sub- 
clavian ;  9,  bronchial  artery,  a  small  branch 
of  the  aorta ;  10,  oesophageal  arteries ;  11.  inter- 
costal arteries  of  the  right  side ;  12,  of  the  left 
side;  13,  phrenic  arteries;  14, coeliac  axis;  15, 
gastric  artery ;  IG,  splenic  artery ;  17.  hepatic 
arter>';  18,  superior  mesenteric  artery;  19, 
suprarenal  arteries;  20.  renal  arteries;  x20, 
spermatic  arter>';  21,  inferior  mesenteric  ar- 
tery ;  22,  lumbar  arteries ;  23,  common  iliac 
arteries;  24,  middle  sacral  artery,  a,  aortic 
orifice  of  the  diaphragm ;  b,  articulation  of  the 
head  of  the  ribs ;  c,  anterior  scalene  muscle. 


^  Bulbus  aorta). 


*  Sinuses  of  Valsalvti  or  of  the  aortic  valves. 
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THE  ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta/  commencing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lotl 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  ascends  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  right, 
and  curves  to  the  left  obliquely  backward  over  the  right  puhnonury 
artery  and  left  bronchus  to  the  left  of  the  third  or  fourth  thoracic  ver- 
tebra, whence  the  vessel  descends  as  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  ascending  portion'  of  the  arch,  little  over  two  inchos  long, 
commonly  exhibits  to  the  right  a  variable  bulge,'  which  is  dispoRod  to 
increase  with  the  advance  of  age.  It  is  in  great  part  enclosed  in  the 
pericardium,  but  is  fVee  above,  and  in  this  position  is  covered  by  the 
edge  of  the  right  lung  with  the  pleura.  At  its  commencement  in  tVont 
it  is  covered  by  the  right  auricular  appendix  and  the  origin  of  tlio 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more 
long,  crosses  fore  and  aft  from  right  to  left,  behind  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  above  the  bronchi.  In  fVont 
of  it  above  are  the  innominate  veins,  and  below  it  is  the  bifurcation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  From  its  convex  upper  part  spring,  in  near 
succession,  three  great  vessels,  the  innominate,  left  common  carotid, 
and  left  subclavian  arteries. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  less  than  two  inchcH  long,  Im 
applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  centrum  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra, 
below  which  it  becomes  the  thoracic  aorta.  To  its  left  and  in  fVont 
is  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  and  to  its  right  are  the  cesophagUM  and 
thoracic  duct. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  AORTA. 

These  consist  of  the  coronary  artericH,  which  supply  the  h<;art,  and 
the  innominate,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  art<;ri(;M,  whirrh 
supply  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  part  of  tli<;  wailH  of  the 
thorax. 

The  coronary  arteries*  are  two  small  vessels  which  ariw;  from  the 
commencement  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  are  distribute^!  Uf  the  walls  of 
the  heart. 

The  right  coronary*  artery  arises  fn/rn  the  a//rtic  arrh  aU/v*? 
the  anterior  valvular  sinus.  pSLs^iifT*  ihrwar*!  between  the  right  auri^fular 
appendix  and  the  pulmonary  arten'.  and  run*^  outwar^i  in  ih<;  ritfUi 
auriculo-ventricular  groove  to  the  \rSif:k  of  ilte  heart,  wh<?re  it  (/riv<^  a 
branch  to  the  left  auricolo-ventricular  irff^fVH,  and  tli^fri  'U^k^mu/U  siioufr 
the  interventricalar  gn^/ve  to  th<i  ap^x  ^/f  the  lieurt,  lu  it*  t-Jt^ir*^-,  al//o^ 
the  grooves  of  the  heart  it  fum'i^he*i  hnLW:\u:m  Up  i\t*',  wsklU  ^/f  »h^ 


*  Areas  aofUt.  *  A//f*Ji  *4>^^yU^,*, 

*  Sinus  mmxiflraf  or  q^ussVxk :  rr^ss^r  ^^jl  v»  '/  ti**r  w/t*M. 

*  Arterift  <  tmrnmnu  dexsa,  itMOm^/r  vr  ,i/>:sv/f. 
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contiguous  cavities,  and  alno  supplies  small  branches  to  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  left  coronary  artery,'  usually  the  larger,  arises  from  the  aorta 
above  the  left  posterior  valvular  sinus,  passes  forward  between  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  left  auricular  appendix,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  larger*  descends  along  the  interventricular 
groove  in  front  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  while  the  other  branch  ■  runs 
outward  in  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  groove  to  the  back  of  the 
heart.  In  its  course,  like  the  former,  it  supplies  the  contiguous  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  also  gives  small  branches  to  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery.  The  two  coronary  arteries  together  form  fine  anastomoses 
at  the  surface  of  the  heart. 

The  remaining  branches  of  the  aortic  arch  spring  from  the  top  of 
the  transverse  portion  in  close  succession.  They  consist  of  three  large 
vessels,  the  innominate,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  ar- 
teries, forming  a  row  inclining  from  right  to  left  and  backward  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch,  having  immediately  behind  them  the  trachea,  and 
in  front  of  them  the  innominate  veins.  In  their  ascent  the  innominate 
and  left  common  carotid  arteries  diverge  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea, 
while  the  left  subclavian  artery  is  placed  vertically  to  the  left  of  the 
latter.  They  arise  behind  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  second  costal 
cartilages,  about  an  inch  below  the  upper  border  of  the  former,  from 
which  the  vessels  are  separated  by  the  atrophied  thymus  gland.  In 
youth  and  advanced  age  the  relative  position  is  lower,  usually  little 
more  than  half  the  distance  indicated  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
sternum. 

THE   INNOMINATE   ARTERY. 

The  innominate  artery,*  the  first  and  largest  of  the  three  great 
branches  from  the  top  of  the  aortic  arch,  ranges  from  one  to  two  inches, 
and  ascends  obliquely  to  the  position  behind  the  right  stemo-clavicular 
articulation,  Avhere  it  divides  into  the  right  subclavian  and  right  com- 
mon carotid  arteries.  In  front  of  it  is  the  right  innominate  vein  joined 
by  the  left  one,  to  its  left  is  the  trachea,  and  to  its  right  below  and 
behind  is  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  with  the  pleura.  In  its  course 
ordinarily  it  gives  ofi"  no  branches. 

THE   COMMON   CAROTID   ARTERIES. 

The  left  common  carotid  artery,^  immediately  succeeding  the 
innominate  artery,  diverges  from  this  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  and 
ascends  the  neck  to  the  upper  border  of  the  larjmx,  where  it  divides 
into  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries. 


*  A.  coronaria  sinistra,  posterior  or  superior. 

^  Ramus  anterior  or  descendens.  •  R.  posterior  or  circumflexus. 

♦  A.  innominata,  anonyma,  or  bracbio-cephalica. 
^  A.  carotis  communis  sinistra  or  primitiva. 


THE   ARTERIBi* 

The  right  common  carotid  artery/  tlie  inner  bnincli  of  the  in 
nominate  artery,  asecndis  the  neck  ni^arly  verticully  to  the  same  point 
AS  the  former,  and  divide*?  in  like  manner. 

As  the  left  common  earotid  artery  springs  directly  tVom  the  aorta, 
it  is  longer  than  the  riifht ;  and  as  it  eoine^  of!'  later  in  the  eoui^se  of 
the  latter,  it  is  somewhat  more  deeply  removed  from  tlie  front  of  the 
chest. 

Aseendin^L^  the  neek,  the  eommnn  carotiil  arteries  diver*(e  from  the 
sides  of  the  tmchea  to  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  and,  after  the  obiicjuely 

Fm,  258, 


LeFTCOMJION  CAROTm  mTIDINO  INTO  THE  EXTKH.NAl     AM"    IMll'.NAI     i    V  EtfiTHi  ARTERIES.     I, 

ramiuoii  curotid  arlery':  2»  IntcniHl  carotid:  8,  exterjiiiJ  carotid;  4,  superior  thyroid;  &,  lingualr 
6,  pUftryngi'Hi  ant^r)  ;  7,  fmiiil;  >*i,  fnft^rlor  [lAlnline  iiud  tonsillar  arlericH;  t^  itubnmxillary ;  10, 
KDhmeDtal;  11,  occipital;  12,  j>o«t€nor  Huricular;  13,  parotfd  brftiiclie*:  14,  internal  maxinntry; 
1ft,  t«iup>ml  nrWrj  ;  Ifi,  i^iibclftvliui  artery  :  17,  nxillary  ;  18,  vertebral  artery;  11*,  thyroid  axis ;  '20, 
inferior  thyroid  giving  oJT  the  aacending  cervical :  21^  trousvenc  conical;  22,  suprattcupvilur;  2S, 
Internal  manituarj'  artery. 


outward  eoui*se  of  the  tirst  portion  of  the  left  one,  they  ascend  nearl}^ 
vertically  and  parallel  with  each  other,  though  from  the  projection  for- 
ward of  the  larynx  they  ajjpear  to  incline  backward.  In  the  neck  the 
comnMJii  carotid  artery  rests  on  the  preverteln-al  musclei^,  enclosed  in 
a  shcuth  of  the  cervical  fascia,  in  company  with  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  vagus  nerve,  the  former  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
the  latter  between  the  two  vessels  hehind.  At  the  luwer  part  of  the 
neck  the  artery  and  its  companions  are  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoidj 

'  A.  e,  c.  dextra  or  primitivtt. 
31 
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sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  besides  the  fascia,  platyama, 
and  skin  ;  and  they  are  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  Above  this 
the  artery  is  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  fascia,  and  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  To  its  inner  side  are  the  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
the  larynx,  th^Toid  gland,  and  pharynx. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  descends  behind  the  sheath  of  the  common 
cai*otid  artery  and  its  companions,  while  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
ascends  inwardly  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  sheath.  The  cervical 
branch  of  the  hypoglossal  ner\'e  descends  in  front  of  the  sheath.  The 
common  carotids  are  of  uniform  diameter,  except  at  their  termination, 
where  they  are  somewhat  expanded,  and  they  commonly  give  off  no 
branches  until  they  end  in  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries. 

The  common  carotid  artery'  not  un frequently  divides  either  some- 
what higher  or  lower  than  the  usual  position. 

THE   SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERIES. 

The  left  subclavian  artery  ^  arises  from  the  aortic  arch  immediately 
succeeding  the  letl  common  carotid  artery,  than  which  it  is  larger.  It 
ascends  nearly  vertically  from  the  thorax  into  the  neck,  and  turns  rather 
abruptly  outward,  over  the  first  rib  between  the  insertion  of  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  scalene  muscles  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rib,  whence 
the  vessel  continues  as  the  axillary  artery.  In  its  ascent  to  the  rib  it 
has  the  tmchea  and  oesophagus  to  the  right,  with  the  left  innominate, 
internal  jugular,  and  vertebral  veins  in  front,  covered  by  the  apex  of 
the  left  lung  and  pleura  extending  to  the  outer  side.  The  thoracic  duct 
arches  from  behind  forward  above  it,  to  terminate  in  the  junction  of 
the  left  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins. 

Tlie  right  subclavian  artery,*  the  outer  branch  of  the  innominate, 
pursues  the  same  course  as  the  left  one  after  this  turns  outwardly  from 
behind  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  over  the  first  rib.  In  front  of 
it  are  the  right  innominate,  internal  jugular,  and  vertebral  veins,  and 
below  it  is  in  contact  with  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  and  pleura. 

The  vagus  and  phrenic  nei'ves  descend  in  front  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  course  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  the  brachial  plexus  accom- 
panies it  over  the  rib,  mostly  above  the  artery,  but  the  lower  cord, 
formed  by  the  last  cei'vical  and  the  first  thoracic  nerve,  is  behind  and 
in  close  contact  with  it. 

The  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  arise  in  a  group  as  it  is 
about  to  pass  between  the  scalene  muscles,  and  usually  none  are  given 
off  near  the  commencement  of  the  artery,  nor  after  it  emerges  fVom 
the  muscles  over  the  outer  part  of  the  rib. 

Variations  in  the  branches  from  the  aortic  arch.  These  are 
numerous,  the  most  striking  of  which  affect  the  great  vessels  fVom  the 
top  of  the  arch.    They  may  arise  at  variable  distances,  all  separately 


1  A.  subclavia  sinistra.  '  A.  subclavia  dextra. 
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or  variably  united,  or  they  may  be  multiplied.  Not  un frequently  tiie 
left  comraon  carotid  arises  together  with  the  innominate  artery,  the 
normal  state  in  the  gibbon  and  cat,  less  commonly  there  are  two  in- 
nominate arteries,  as  in  the  dolphin,  and  more  rarely  the  subelaTiana 
are  separate  and  the  carotids  united^  or  all  may  arise  li*ora  a  single 
trunk,  as  in  the  ox.  One  of  the  most  common  variations  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  vessels  is  that  in  which  the  right  subclavian  artery 
arises  alitor  the  others,  in  which  case  it  takes  its  eoui*se  from  tlie  left 
side  behind  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  to  its  ordinary  position  over 
the  rib  on  the  right  side. 

THE  INTERNAL  CAKOTID  ARTERY. 

The  internal  carotid  artery^  chiefly  supplies  the  brain  and  the 
eye  with  its  appendages.  Oot^  id'  the  terminal  brauches  of  tbe  common 
carotid  artery,  it  ascends  directly  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it 
enters  the  carotid  canal  of  the  temponil  bone  and  thence  the  cavity 
of  the  craninm.  Keiw  it  passes  along  the  carotid  groo%^c  on  the  side 
of  the  sphenoidal  budv,  and  turns  abruptly  upward  in  the  notcli  at  tlie 
inner  side  of  the  anteiior  clinoid  procews,  pierces  the  dura,  and  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  sylvian  fissure  terminates  in  the  anterior  and 
middle  eerebjid  arteries. 

In  the  neck  the  internal  carotid  lies  behind  the  external  carotid 
artery,  and  is  accompanied  b}^  the  internal  jugular  vein,  whit^h  lies 
behind  and  to  its  outer  side,  euclostjd  together  with  the  vagus  nerve 
in  the  same  sheath.  It  rewts  behind  on  the  greater  pre-reetus  muscle, 
with  the  pharynx  and  tunsil  to  its  inner  side*  It  is  crossed  exter- 
nally by  the  digastric,  stylodiyr^id,  and  stylo-phaiyngeal  muscles  and 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries,  and  is  covered  by  the 
parotid  gland.  The  fir-st  cervical  gangliun  and  the  vagus  nerve  are 
behind  it,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  hranch  of  the  latter  pa.sses  in- 
ternally to  it.  The  hv^ioglntipial  antl  glosso-pharyogeal  nerves  and  the 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus  piim  forward  externally  to  it.  Near 
its  entrance  into  the  carotid  canal  the  glos8o-|>haryngeal  vagns,  aeees- 
soiy,  and  bjqioglossal  nerves  pass  outwai*diy  between  it  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

In  the  carotid  canal  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  is  separated  from  the  lining  periosteum  by  a  venous  plexus, 
which  communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus  above,  and  by  one  or  two 
veins  joins  the  internal  jugular  vein  below  the  entrance  of  the  canal. 
Within  the  cranium  it  Ues  along  the  floor  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
accompanied  hy  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  having  the  al>ducent  nerve 
to  its  outer  side,  all  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  gives  off  no 
branches.     Usually  straight,  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less  tortuous.     In 

'  A.  carotis  interna ;  a,  carotis  eerebralifi. 
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the  carotid  canal  the  artery  gives  off  a  little  tympanic  branch'  to 
the  tympanum.  In  the  cavernous  sinus  it  gives  off  little  branches  to 
the  dura,  the  pituitar}'  body,  and  the  trifacial  ganglion. 

After  perforating  the 
dura  at  the.  notch  of  the 
anterior  clinoid  process,  the 
internal  carotid  artery 
gives  off  in  advance  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  and  as- 
cends to  the  inner  extrem- 
ity of  the  sylvian  fissure 
of  the  brain.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  posterior  com- 
municating artery,  gives 
oft*  the  choroid  artery,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  an- 
terior and  middle  cerebral 
arteries. 

The  posterior  com- 
municating artery'  is  a 
short,  slender  vessel,  di- 
rected backward  fn>m  the 
internal  carotid  to  join  the 
posterior  cerebral  artery, 
derived  from  the  basilar, 
which  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  vertebral 
arteries. 

The  choroid  artery,'  a 
small  branch  given  oft'  by 
the  internal  carotid  exter- 
nally to  the  posterior  com- 
municating artery,  ascends 
outwardly,  and  enters  the 
descending  horn  of  the  lat- 
eral ventricle  through  the 
hippocampal  fissure  of  the  cerebrum,  to  be  distributed  to  the  choroid 
plexus. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery,*  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  internal  carotid,  runs  forward  and  inward  to  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  within  which  it  proceeds  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  forward  and  upward  around  the  fore  part  of  the  callosum, 
and  backward.     In  the  loniicitudinal  fissure  it  lies  close  to  its  fellow  of 


Arteries ofthk  istkrioroftiie  rRASiiM.  1.  internal 
carotid  arteries ;  2.  ophthalmic  artery ;  3,  iH>sterior  com- 
municating arteries ;  4.  anterior  cerebral  arteries :  5,  an- 
terior com municalinj; artery  :  6.  middle  cerebral  arteries; 
7.  liu^lirymal :  8.  short  ciliary  arteries  piercing  the  Imck 
part  of  tlie  eyeball :  ».  central  retinal  artery  piercing  the 
optic  nerve  U*  n^ach  the  Interior  of  the  eyeball ;  10,  mus- 
cular artery:  11.  frontal  and  nasal  artery:  12,  vertebral 
arteries:  13.  iMwterior  meningeal  artery:  14,  posterior 
spinal  arterj-;  15.  anterior  .spinal  arteries  conjoining  in  a 
single  one;  10,  inferior  cerebellar  arteries;  17.  basilar 
artery  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebrals;  18,  internal 
au«litor>';  19,  superior  cerebellar;  2(>,  posterior  cerebral 
arteries. 


'  A.  carotico-tympanica. 
•  A.  choroidea  anterior. 


'  A.  communioans  posterior. 

*  A.  cerebri  anterior ;  a.  corporis  callosi. 
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the  opposite  side,  and  both  as  they  enter  the  fissure  are  joined  by  a 
vessel,  a  line  or  two  long,  the  anterior  communicating  artery.*  The 
bninches  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  are  mainly  distributed  to  the 
under  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery,'  the  remaining  and  larger  terminal 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  ascends  outwardly  in  the  sylvian  fissure, 
distributing  its  branches  to  the  central  lobe  and  outer  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere.  At  its  commencement  it  gives  off  half  a  dozen 
or  more  fine  vessels,  which  ascend  in  the  anterior  perforated  space  of 
the  brain  to  the  striatum. 

Circle  of  Willis.'  In  the  union  of  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries 
through  the  anterior  communicating  artery,  and  the  union  of  the 
middle  cerebral  with  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries  through  the  pos- 
terior communicating  arteries,  a  continuous  vascular  circle  is  produced, 
by  which  the  four  great  vessels  that  supply  the  brain,  the  internal 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  are  brought  into  free  communication. 
To  this  remarkable  anastomosis  is  given  the  name,  of  the  circle  of 
V^illis.  It  is  of  hexagonal  outline,  and  includes  within  its  area  the 
optic  commissure,  the  infundibulum  and  cinereous  tuber,  the  mammil- 
lary  eminences,  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

THE  OPHTHALMIC  ARTERY. 

The  ophthalmic  artery*  springs  from  the  internal  carotid  inter- 
nally to  the  position  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  is  directed 
forward  through  the  optic  foramen  in  company  with  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  orbit.  Entering  this  to  the  outer  side  and  below  the  nerve,  it 
proceeds  forward  and  commonly  over  the  latter  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  below  the  trochlearis  muscle  to  the 
pulley,  and  terminates  in  the  frontal  and  nasal  branches.  In  its  course 
it  gives  off  a  number  of  branches,  more  or  less  variable,  as  follows : 

The  lachrymal  artery  *  arises  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  runs  along  the  external  rectus  muscle  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  to 
which  it  is  mainly  distributed.  It  gives  branches  to  the  eyelids  and 
conjunctiva  and  contiguous  muscles,  and  others  which  pass  through 
fommina  of  the  malar  bone  to  the  cheek  and  temple. 

The  central  retinal  artery,'  a  delicate  vessel,  enters  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve  a  short  distance  from  the  eyeball,  and  proceeds 
in  the  axis  of  the  ner\'e  to  the  retina,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  supraorbital  artery'  springs  from  the  ophthalmic  as  it 
passes  over  the  optic  nerve,  and  proceeds  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit 


'  A.  communicans  anterior. 

*  A.  cerebri  media  or  transversa;  a.  fossae  Sylvil. 

'  Circulus  arteriosus  Willisii.  *  A.  oph  thai  mica. 

*  A.  lachrymalis.  •  A.  centralis  retinae.  ^  A.  supraorbitalis. 
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to  the  supraorbital  foramen,  through  which  it  passes,  and  thence 
ascends  to  the  forehead.  It  gives  branches  to  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  frontal  arteries. 

The  ciliary  arteries,  of  which  there  are  three  sets.  The  short 
ciliary  arteries,*  commonly  two  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  or  some- 
times one  from  the  lachrymal  branch,  are  directed  forward,  and  divide 
into  ten  or  more  fine  vessels,  which  pierce  the  sclerotica  in  a  circle 
around  the  optic  nerve,  and  thence  proceed  to  be  distributed  to  the 
choroidea  and  ciliary  processes. 

The  long  ciliary  arteries,'  also  two,  but  larger  than  the  former, 
come  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  one  of  its  larger  branches,  pro- 
ceed along  the  optic  nerve,  and  pierce  the  back  of  the  sclerotica  on 
each  side.  Entering  the  eyeball,  they  continue  forward  between  the 
sclerotica  and  choroidea  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  to  which  and  the  irift 
they  are  distributed. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,'  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  number, 
are  little  vessels  arising  from  the  contiguous  muscular  and  lachrymal 
arteries.  They  form  together  a  vascular  circle  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
around  the  cornea,  and  pierce  the  sclerotica  to  communicate  with  the 
long  and  short  ciliary  arteries. 

The  muscular  arteries.*  Commonly  two  larger  ones,  the  supe- 
rior* and  the  inferior,*  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  some  of  its 
branches,  the  former  supplying  the  upper  and  inner  muscles,  the  latter 
the  lower  and  outer  muscles.  They  furnish  most  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries,  and  often  other  branches. 

The  ethmoidal  arteries,^  of  which  there  are  two.  The  posterior* 
enters  the  corresponding  canal,  and  supplies  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
sinuses  and  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  anterior,*  larger  than 
the  former,  passes  through  the  corresponding  canal  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  thence  into  the  nasal  cavity.  It  gives  a  meningeal  branch 
to  the  dura  of  the  anterior  cranial  fossa,  and  supplies  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  of  the  frontal  sinus  and 
anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses. 

The  palpebral  arteries,'"  two,  or  one  dividing  into  two,  coming 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  directed  outward  to  the 
eyelids,  near  the  edges  of  which  they  form  circles  by  anastomosing 
with  palpebral  branches  of  the  lachrymal  artery.  They  also  supply 
branches  to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  conjunctiva. 

The  nasal  artery,"  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic, 
pa.sses  from  the  orbit  above  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  is 


*  A.  ciliarcs  p<»8ticaj  hrcvos.  '  A.  c.  p.  loncja?. 

*  A.  c.  ant^riores.  *  A.  muscu lares. 

*  Kumufl  muKciilaris  superior.  •  R.  m.  inferior. 

*  A.  ethmoidales.  ^  A.  othmoidalis  posterior. 

*  A.  cthmoidalis  anterior.  *®  A.  palpebmlis  superior  ot  inferior. 
"  A.  nasalis ;  a.  dorsalis  nasi. 
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distributed  to  the  noso,  eoTiiraunicating  with  the  nasal  and  angular 
branehe**  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  frontal  artery/  the  remainint^  terra innl  Itraneh  of  the  oph- 
thalmic^ passes^  fvum  I  he  inner  u]>per  part  of  the  tirbit  to  the  forebetid; 
eupplyinjyf  the  contiguous  structuree  and  anastomosing  with  the  supra- 
orbital artery, 

EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  external  carotid  artery,'  nearly  aa  large  ae  the  internal 
carotid,  is  distributed  to  the  face,  except  the  orbit,  and  to  the  wall 
of  the  cranium.  It  aseondi?  from  the  common  carotid,  opposite  the 
upper  border  of  the  larynx,  to  the  neek  of  the  mandible,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  tempt»ral  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  x\t  fii*st 
situated  in  advance  and  a  little  inwardly  of  the  internal  carotid^  it  ia 
then  dii'ected  slightly  outward,  so  as  to  become  more  superticial  than 
that  vessel,  and  ascends  in  the  interval  nf  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process,  enclosed  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 
Below,  it  rests  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  covered  by  the  fascia,  pla- 
tysma,  and  skin,  and  at  a  higher  point  by  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digantric 
muscles^  and  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  It  ordinafily  has  no 
companion  vein,  but  the  external  jugular  vein  lies  superficial  to  its 
upper  part,  and  it  is  crossed  below  by  the  facial  and  lingual  veins?.  In 
the  parotid  gland  it  is  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery  are  as  follows:  tbi^ee 
directed  forward,  the  ^superior  tbyi^>id,  lingual  and  facial  arteries ; 
from  the  inner  side,  the  pharyngeal  artery;  two  from  behind,  the 
occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries;  and  the  terminal  ones,  the 
temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  Besides  these,  in  its  course 
it  gives  small  branche:^  to  the  pan>tid  gland,  and  twigs  to  the  masseter 
muscle. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery*  iirisos  near  the  commencement  of 
the  external  carotid,  just  below  the  hyoid  bone,  and  curves  forward 
and  diiwnward  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  thjaYiid  gland,  to  which  it  is 
mainly  distributed.  It  gives  muscular  branches  to  the  omo-byoid, 
thyro-hyoid,  and  sterno4hyroid  muscles,  under  which  it  lies,  and 
another  which  descends  in  front  of  the  carotid  sheath  to  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  the  platysma,  and  the  contiguous  skin.  It  also  supplies 
the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  gives  off  a  small  hyoid 
branch,  which  runs  forward  below  the  hyoid  bone.  A  laryngeal 
branch  pierces  the  th^To-hyoid  membrane  to  supply  the  interior  mus- 
cles, lining  membrane,  and  other  structures  of  the  larynx.  Sometimes 
it  enters  the  latten  on  one  or  both  sides,  tb rough  a  foramen  of  the 
thynjid  cartilage.     A  little  crico- thyroid  branch  runs  in  fi-ont  of 

*  A*  frontalis,  *  A.  capotia  externa  or  facialis, 

•  A.  thyi\jjde»  superior. 


i 
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the  crieo-aryo-thyroid  membrane,  and  communicates  with  that  of  the 

opposite    side    of    the 
Fig.  2»X>.  lai^'nx. 

The  superior  thy- 
roid artery  sometimes 
arises  directly  from  the 
common  carotid,  and 
occasionally  it  arises  to- 
gether with  the  suc- 
ceeding branch. 

The  lingual  artery ' 
arises  from  the  external 
carotid  above  the  pre- 
ceding, usually  opposite 
the  hyoid  bone.  Pur- 
suing a  flexuose  course 
forward  and  upward 
immediately  above  the 
greater  cornu  of  the  lat- 
ter, resting  inwardly  on 
the  middle  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  under 
the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles,  it  con- 
tinues forward  beneath 
the  tongue,  covered  by 
the  hyo-glossal  muscle. 
At  its  commencement  it 
is  crossed  externally  by 
the  hj-poglossal  nerve, 
wliirh  iihtTwiinls  lies  alM^ve  it  as  the  ner\'o  passes  forward  to  the  outer 
hiilo  nf  I  ho  hyt»,ixh>ssal  nuisclo.  From  it  an^  derived  the  following- 
liiiiiii'd  hraiichrs  : 

'V\\c  hyoid  branch  is  a  sn\all  vessel,  which  runs  forward  along  the 
ii|»|ior  hnr<h»r  «>t'  !ht»  hyoid  bono,  suj^plios  the  contiguous  muscles  and 
hit  ill,  mill  inmst«»moMt's  with  that  ot*  the  opposite  side.  The  dorsal 
brunch,*  a  lilllo  hmi^or  than  the  tormor  and  ot>en  double,  ascends  from 
nliu\««  I  ho  hynid  ronui,  undor  the  hy«)-irlossal  muscle,  to  the  root  of  the 
Inii^iio,  to  which  it  is  ilistrihutod.  It  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane 
III'  I  ho  ihn'Miim  »>t'  tho  tt>n4ruo.  bonoath  which  it  anastomoses  with  its 
(olliiw  nC  I  ho  (i|ipoNito  sido.  Tho  sublingual  branch  advances  between 
Iho  iii\  lo  hyoitl  niusolo  and  tho  n\uoous  mombnuie  of  the  floor  of  the 
nmnlh  lo  tin*  innor  sido  of  the  submaxillary  duct  and  sublingual  gland, 
whioh  II   mainly  supplies,  toi^othor  with  the  contiguous  muscles  and 


Tin    I  XTl'.RN  Al.  r  VR0T11»  AKIKKY  ANP  !!>  RRANCHE:*.    1.  right 

I'liiiuiion  iiirntitl:  J,  inioniAl  can>tiil:  S.  external  carotid:  4. 
«ii|Hi-iiir  ttiyntiil.  :».  lingual:  6.  facial:  7.  submental :  8.  infe- 
ihii  liilitiil;  \),  MiiHTiur  labial:  10.  muscular  branches;  11. 
laltMnI  iiUMitl  artery:  IJ.  au);ular  artcr\- :  18.  ixripital  artery: 
II,  tlfMi'iiiliiiK  cervical:  l.>,  mu^^vMilar  branch:  li^.  posterior 
niiiiiulai  nrlcry:  IT.  |winuiil  branches:  IS.  internal  maxil- 
liin  .  I'*.  liMiiponil:  ■_*«\  trausvcrM'  facial;  21.  anterior  aurio- 
lilar  -'■',  Mipraorbital;  '-*:i,  miiMlc  lemiHiral ;  'Jt.  anterior 
li!iii|ii>iiil ,  .'.',  piM»tcri»>r  temi>*>ral  artery. 


*  A.  IllitfUltli'*. 


'  A.  dorsal  is  lint^usB. 
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mucouB  mombrane.  The  ranine  artery  ^  proceeds  forward  as  a  crm- 
tinuatioQ  of  th*^  trunk  in  a  Tuore  tortuous  manner  between  tlic  genio- 
glossal and  infralingual  mui^eleB  to  the  tip  oT  the  tongue,  where  h 
anastutno.ses  in  a  loop  with  thai  of  the  opposite  side.  Beneath  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  at  the  niiie  of  iht^  tra? mini  it  is  comparatively  superficial. 
In  it«  coui^se  it  gives  many  brariehes  t<j  the  tongue. 

The  lingual  artery  not  unt>equently  arises  in  common  with  the 
facial  less  treqneutlj  with  the  superior'  thyroid,  and  rarely  all  arise 
together.  The  hyoid  brauch  is  ollcn  absent  and  compensated  Uy  a 
larger  hyoid  bmneh  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery.  The  sublingual 
branch  snmetinieH  ermies  fi^om  the  facial  artery. 

The  facial  artery*''  arises  a  little  above  the  lingual  artery,  and 
pui*^oes  a  tiexuose  course  upward  and  forward,  resting  on  the  mylo- 
hyoid njusole  beneath  the  digastric  and  stybj  hyOid  mueeles  to%vards 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  then  runs  in  a  groove  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
along  tlie  base  of  the  jaw,  and  turns*  outward  over  this,  in  advaneo 
of  the  insertion  of  the  massetor  muscks  to  the  side  of  the  face.  In 
a  more  tortuuus  condition,  which  incrca.'ies  with  age,  it  ascends  ob- 
liquely to  near  the  ond  angle,  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  to  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  At  the  side  of  the  face  it  rests  on  the  bucci- 
nator and  supralabial  elevator,  and  near  its  termination  is  involved 
in  the  nasodabial  elevator;  and  is  covered  below  by  the  fascia  and 
platysma  and  the  zygomatic  muscles.  At  the  base  of  the  jaw,  where 
it  is  covered  by  the  platysma  and  skin,  from  the  resistance  of  the 
flubjaeent  bone,  duHng  life  its  pnlsation.s  may  readily  be  felt.  The 
facial  vein  on  the  side  of  the  face  ib  situated  some  distance  outwanlly 
from  the  artery,  but  h  close  to  this  vessel  at  the  ba><e  of  the  jaw;  and 
in  the  neck  is  more  superfieial  and  separated  from  the  artery  by  the 
subniaxillary  gland. 

The  branches  of  the  facial  artery,  besides  small  mnscnbir  and 
cutaneous  twigs,  are  as  i'ijllows :  in  the  neck,  tlic  inferior  palatine, 
tonsillar,  submaxillary,  and  submental  arteries;  and  in  the  face,  the 
inferior  and  superior  labial,  TiusaL  iind  angular  arteries. 

The  inferior  palatine  artery"  arises  near  tlie  commencement  of 
the  facial,  and  ascends  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx  between  the  stylo- 
phar^'ngeal  and  stylo-glost?al  muscles,  and  then  between  the  former 
and  the  irjtt^riial  pteiygoid  ranscle,  to  all  of  wliieb  it  gives  branches, 
and  also  supplies  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsil,  and  opening  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube ;  and  it  anastomoses  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
branches  to  the  palate  are  not  unfref|ueutly  substituted  by  others  frtKoi 


*  A,  ranina ;  a.  profunda  HriijiiK*. 

*  A.  fflciiilia  ;  a,  maxitliiHe^  *:^xterria  ;  a,  labialis  or  an^ulam. 
"  A^cendintj  palatina  urten' ;  a.  pulatiria  inferior  or  adscendens ;  a,  pharvngo- 

puktina. 


\\)0  rHE  uerEBiQ. 

Mu-    uiai-^"Tiir»'ai  .irrerr.  vncn    ae  im'erior  palatine  is  proportionately 

1.":k  tonsillar  artery,  -••merimes  :&  l)ranch  of  the  former,  comes 
t'nHU  IK  a»  ::ii  h:ir  Ul-  tu:;'^*  •!'  "ti«r  ;aw.  unii  aiicen«l!»  in  the  root  of 
Ik-  .JiiT'ic.  ■"  vrucii  ma  Uvr  'uarmx  ^t  xi^es  branches*,  but  mainly  to 
•Ik-    I'lir-ii. 

Hu*  submaxillary  'jmnchca,'  n  *:'ar!able  number  of  short  twigs, 
i-«Miu-   rp'iii     lii*    u-ci'^*    II    I?    •♦•tir**?  "hntu^  the  aubmaxillaiy  gland, 

Hic  submental  artery,  arj^r  "  uaa  jLiiy  -if  the  preceding  branches, 
UH'^-^i  mill  *:k*  :aiiai.  ii  at-  'aa^-  »r  hv  ;u\r,  and  run*  forward  below 
?hc  iivu-^ivini  uii^«ic  '1-  -uc  -iiiu.  vrifn*  ir  rum:*  uver  the  base  of  the 
juw  ifur  Lu-  -vniiun-^i-*.  It  ii<.(ntiutc>  ^raui*her»  to  the  mylo-hj'oid 
una  ^'iii'-r'  »i<\.  iiiis*!!"*  .iii<i  "he  ■•oiui^tmus-  ••kin.  and  to  the  muscles 
ami  ^k:ii  'I  n*-  uia  la-i  ••w.-r  ip.  :orminj£  anastomoses  with  the 
sai»iinvc'iai.  :iii-iirai.  iia-i   iiu*r»'r  abiai  orrcne*. 

Vu:  inferior  labial  artery  *  :ii7m.->  rn>iu  rfae  tai-ial.  variably  between 
\\w  l»asH.*  •[  IK"  a\v  ;tji<i  'iu-  mu  ;iiii£K\  ami  pa^«»ts?  beneath  the  depressor 
ot*  ilu'  iaitor  :.»  'iu*  li'wi'P  ip.  ama^r  -.iie  l>opler 'if  which  it  runs  in  a 
uirtuiMis  raanricr  Iviwlvii  ' :ie  >rai  -^pUiaL-ter  and  mucous  membrane 
Mi  till'  ni«Mu:i.  ana  Mii>M*>iiaros  wiiii  'bat  -if  the  <tppo;«ite  side.  It  dis- 
inlMi!i.'-i  i»niin'iu"i  •.»  *\w  'liiii  ami  !«»\vi.'r  iip.  ami  anastomoses  with  the 
iiu'iiial  aii'i  ^ul»cmMuai  ar»one<  Frvnueatly  a  lanr^^r  branch,*  some- 
imu*^  ;in-*m:^  ^•panit^.-ly  tp»iM  the  t'arial.  parses  beneath  the  oral  angle 
iK'pn-H^iM*  ;i!iMt:;  ?li«'  :ir:afiniKMU    't'  'hi*  lowor  lip. 

rii.'  superior  labial  artery**  ans^^-i  tuar  rlio  -^ral  an:rle.  and.  like  the 
Miririi»r  .>iu'.  |»iir-vai'<  a  t»»rf;iiMi«*  «MMit>e  ^a  'lio  upper  lip  and  inosculates 
with  iiM  irllow  Iv^iiU"*  <upplyiii:r  tlie  'ipper  lip.  it  ifives  off  a  branch 
\\l)ii)i  rims  altMiij  tho  Tuisiii  riMunm  To  iho  rip  ot  the  aose. 

riin.M:;li  tin-  itiosrula:i«'n  '^f*  ri'.o  i nil- pit >r  and  superior  labial  arteries 
.if  ill.-  i\v.»  ^hliw  a  loiTipliTo  arrorial  c-in-le  i-*  tinned  anmnd  the  mouth, 
wliiili  III  ilio  usual  rondirion  i-*  vor\'  tortuous,  but  is  exteudeii  in  the 

lipt'lllM*;  i»l'   llu'  intMitli 

riir  nasal  artery.'  :i  ti'nu'nal  hranth  of  the  tin-ial.  often  replaced 
h\  sr\ri'!il  iMtimlios/ turns  inuanl  t.>  be  distributeil  to  the  side  and 
\uu\  .»r  ilio  n.»s»\  and  anasronio^^s  wirh  the  nasiii  branch  of  the 
tiplitli.-ilniir  arlrrv 

Tlio  sri'ond  tonni!\al  bnuuh.  or  the  terminal  portion  of  the  facial 
Hrh^r\  inmh  ivdmed.  is  named  the  angular  artery,*  and  inosculates 


I   y    t,Mi*ilIrtri^.  •  Ranii  .*uhmaxillar*»s  :  irlarniuljir  branches. 

'  V   «iiliinoiittili'i.  *  Inf.  tN'knmari-  artery  :  u.  labiali^:  inf. ;  a.  coronaria  inf. 

»  |iit«'rii»r  liiMal  artiTv. 

•  S.iiH^ri.T  .iTimary  art.TV  :  a.  labialis  .«up.;  a.  oonmaria?iip. 
»  liHtoml  naml  artory  ;  a.  nasali?  lateralis  or  extf  ma. 

•  Kami  piiiUHlw  and  »lt»iNak's.  •  A.  annularis. 


at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  opbtbaloiic 
artery. 

The  pharyngeal  artery  ^  is  a  long,  Blender  branch,  which  arises 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  external  carotid,  usually  near  the  lingual 
artery ^  and  ascends  between  the  two  earotide*  and  the  pharynx  to  tlie 
base  of  the  skull.  It  distributes  small  branches  to  the  prevertebral 
museleti,  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  to  the  elevator  and  ten- 
sor muscles  of  the  palale,  to  the  tonsil,  and  to  the  eustachian  tube. 
From  it  a  small  meningeal  branch'  ascends  tlirough  the  jugular 
foramen  to  the  dura,  and  in  its  course  gives  twigs  to  the  nerves  which 
pass  thn)ugh  the  furnier,  and  others  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  s}Tupathetic  nerve. 

The  pharyngeal  artery  is  very  variable  in  its  origin.  It  sometimes 
springs  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  curotid  artery  or  from  the 
internal  carotid,  from  the  facial  directly  or  in  union  with  the  jiatatine 
artery,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  occipital  artery. 

The  occipital  artery*  springs  from  behind  the  external  earotid» 
usually  opposite  the  tacial,  and  ascends  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  thence  passes  backward  through 
the  occipital  groove  of  the  mastoid  process^  resting  on  the  complexuii 
and  supraoblique  nmscles,  and,  covered  by  those  attached  to  the  mastoid 
process,  emerges  at  the  liack  of  the  neck  between  the  insertion  af  the 
6term>nia9toid  and  trapeziusj  and  ascends  to  be  distributctl  over  the 
occipital  region  of  the  cranium.  In  the  early  part  of  its  course  it 
crosses  over  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves  ;  and  is  crossed  fi-om  behind  outwardly 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  Near  its  commencement  it  gives  off  a  mus- 
cular branch;*  which  descends  wuth  the  accessory  nerve  to  the  sterno- 
niasti.iid  muscle,  in  which  it  i»  distributed.  It  aisi>  supplies  branches  to 
the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  eomplexus,  trachelo-raastoid^  and  aplenius 
muscles.  Commonly  a  large  but  variable  descending  branch*  ibvides 
into  two,  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  arteries, "^  <>f  which  the 
former  is  distributed  between  the  splenius  and  the  trapezius,  and  gives 
twigs  through  the  latter  to  the  skin,  while  the  deep  one  enters  the  space 
between  the  oblique  and  recti  muscles,  supplies  these  and  others  con- 
tiguous, and  anastomoses  with  branches  uf  the  verteliral  and  ascend- 
ing cervical  arteries*  A  little  meningeal  branch '  entei^*  the  mastoid 
foramen  to  the  neigh borinrr dura.  The  occipital  branches*  pursue  a 
tortuous  course  over  the  occipital  region  of  the  cranium  between  the 


*  Asceadiag  pharyngeal  artery  ;  a.  pharyniifeA  ad-scendens  or  infprior. 

*  A.  meninges  posterior.  ^  A*  ^x'eipitalia. 

*  Sterno-mH^toid  branch. 

*  Orvicttl  braneh ;  ramus  cervicalis  princepfl|  or  a.  princeps  cervicia. 

*  Ram iw  cervical  is  siiperficmlis  superior  and  r.  c.  profiindug  sup* 

*  Maatoid  branch,  ^  Suporticlal  or  cranial  branches ;  rami  occipitalei* 
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tedes.  Occasiormlly  it  is  unusually  laixo,  nml  may  s^ubstitute  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tijciul  artery. 

The  anterior  auricular  branches^'  two  or  three  t^mall  vessels, 
eome  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  temporal  arterj^  and  are  di^itri bated 
to  the  fnre  part  of  thv  anriele,  the  auditory  meatus,  and  the  jnv-  and 
supra-auricular  niuseles.  They  anastomose  with  bmnches  of  the  pos- 
terior aurieuJar  artery. 

The  middle  temporal  branch*  arises  above  the  zviToma,  ])ieree6 
the  temporal  luneia,  aod  aiset^nds  l>eneath  the  tt^mporal  nuiwcle.  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the 
internal  maxillary  arteiy.  It  usually  impresses  the  temporal  «quama 
with  a  slii^^it  g^roove. 

The  orbital  branch,''  small  and  inconatant^  runs  forward  above  the 
zygoma  to  the  eyelids,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the 
laebryinal  and  anterior  temporal  arteries. 

The  anterior  temporal  branch*  diveri^es  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  temporal  urtury  forward  and  upw^ard  to  the  fore  border  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  where  it  curves  backward  and  upwaiNl.  It  gives 
otl*  numerous  branclies  to  the  tbrehead  and  temple,  which  anastomose 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  frontal,  orbital,  and  posterior  temporal 
arteries. 

The  posterior  temporal  branch*  ascends  and  is  distributed  on 
the  side  of  the  crantnm  to  the  vertex,  where  it  anastouioseH  with 
branches  of  the  opposite  side,  in  front  with  the  anterior  temporal,  and 
behind  with  tbu  iHcipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries. 

The  temporal  brunches  supply  the  scalp.  Sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other  is  the  larger. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery,®  the  lari^er  of  the  terminal  liranches 
of  the  extennd  carotid,  is  concealed  at  itsernnrnencement  In'  the  parotiil 
gland.  It  turns  horizontally  inward  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandi- 
ble, from  the  inner  side  of  which  it  pursues  a  windini(  course  through 
the  zygomatic  fossa  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spbeno-inaxillary  fossa, 
where  it  ends  in  the  nasal  branch.  In  its  eoiirse  it  first  passes  for- 
w^ard  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  then  abruptly  ascends  and  turns 
forw^ard  between  the  inleraal  pterygoid  and  the  temporal  muscle,  and 
in  ailvance  of  this  ascends  to  its  termination.  TJie  brandies  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery'  are  numerous,  and,  though  mostly  small,  are 
important. 

The  deep  auricular  branch/  a  small  vessel  from  the  commence- 


^  A.  auriculiipes  anteriores ;  a.  aaric.  wnt.  inferior  and  n.  ftoric.  ant.  iiuperior 
■  A-  ternpomlia  mi:?dm. 

•  A.»  orbitiirliis  or  supmorlntahs  ;  ik  supniorb italic  t:xt<irnu  ;  a.  zygomalico-orbi talis. 

•  A.  temporalis  superflcialis  anterior  or  frontalis. 

•  A.  t<MnfL  superf.  post,  or  (K}cipitaU.«. 

•  A.  mnxillam  interna  j  deep  fiiciid  urtery.  *  A.  auricalaris  profunda. 
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ment  of  the  artery,  ascends  and  is  distributed  to  the  auditory  meatiu, 
extending  to  the  bottom  and  supplying  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
anastomosing  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  stylo-mastoid  artery. 

The  tympanic  branch/  fre- 
quently arising  in  common  with 
the  former,  ascends  through  the 
glenoid  foramen  into  the  tym- 
panum, in  which  it  is  distrib- 
uted. It  sometimes  arises  from 
the  great  meningeal,  the  inferior 
dental,  or  the  temporal  artery. 

The  great  meningeal  ar- 
tery," the  largest  branch  of  the 
maxillary,  ascends  under  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  em- 
braced by  the  two  roots  of  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve,  and  en- 
ters the  cranium  through  the 
sphenoidal  spinous  foramen. 
Within  the  cranium  it  ascends 
in  the  dura  and  divides  into  two 
principal  branches,  which  are 
distributed  in  the  course  of  the 
arborescent  channels  so  conspic- 
uous on  the  interior  of  the  cranial 
vault.  Before  entering  the  cra- 
nium it  usually  gives  off  the 
small  meningeal  artery^' 
sometimes  directly  derived  from 
the  internal  maxillary,  which 
enters  the  cranium  through  the 
sphenoidal  oval  foramen,  and 
after  giving  twigs  to  the  trifacial  semilunar  ganglion  is  distributed  to 
the  dura  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  Within  the  cranium 
the  great  meningeal  artery  gives  off  a  little  petrosal  branch/  which 
enters  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal  and  anastomoses  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  stylo-mastoid  artery.  It  further  gives  fine  twigs  through 
the  petro-squamous  fissure  to  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  sinuses.  In 
its  course  it  gives  some  little  branches  of  communication  through 
foramina  of  the  great  sphenoidal  wing  to  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 

The  inferior  dental  artery*  arises  about  opposite  the  former,  and 
descends  to  the  dental  canal  of  the  mandible,  which  it  traverses  in 


Internal  maxillary  artery.  1.  right  com- 
mon carotid :  2,  internal  carotid :  3,  external 
carotid :  4,  nupcrior  thyroid ;  r>.  lingual :  6,  fkcial ; 
7,  occipital:  8.  posterior  auricular;  i),  parotid 
branch;  10.  ti*mpr>nil  artery:  11,  internal  max- 
illarj- ;  I'J,  tympanic ;  13,  great  meningeal  arter>- ; 
14,  inferior  dental  artery ;  I.'j,  muf)cular  branches ; 
IG.  suiwrior  maxillary  arterj-  giving  off  the  poste- 
rior dental  arteries;  17. 18,  infra-orbital  artery. 


*  A.  tympanica  ;  a.  cavi  tyinpuni. 

'  A.  meningea  magna  or  media ;  a.  spheno-spinosa  ;  middle  menin.  art. 
'  A.  meningea  par\*a.  •  liamus  petrosiis. 

*  A.  dentalis,  maxillaris,  or  alveolaris  inferior. 
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coinpauy  witb  the  cnrrej^ponding  vein  and  nerve.  Before  entering  the 
canal  it  gives  off  a  mylo-hyoid  branch,*  which  viuih  along  tlie  inner 
side  of  the  nnindible  bonealh  the  lujlo-liyuid  mnaele^  to  which  it  is 
dii*tributed.  In  its  course  through  the  canal  it  gives  off  many  fine 
branehi*K,  whieh  in  part  supply  the  marrow  of  the  hone  and  the  lower 
gum,  and  in  part  ascend  thi'^jugh  the  apertures  at  tlieends  of  the  fangs 
of  tbe  teeth  to  supply  the  dental  pulps.  At  tlie  fore  part  of  the  canal 
the  artery  divides  into  two  terminal  hranehe.^,  of  which  one  Hupplies 
the  ineisor  teeth  and  the  other  emergen  at  the  mental  Ibnimen  to  be 
distributed  to  the  chin,  where  it  anastomoses  w^ith  the  interior  labial 
and  submental  arteries. 

The  muscular  branches  usually  arise  i>oni  the  middle  portion 
of  the  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muaeles  of  mastication,  in- 
cluding the  huccinator.  They  consist  of  the  posterior  and  anterior 
deep  temporals,'  which  aseetid  beneath  the  temporal  muscle  supply- 
ing this  and  anastomosing  with  the  middle  temporal  artery  ;  the  ptery- 
goids,^ short  and  variable  in  number,  size,  and  origin,  distributed  to 
th<»  pterygoid  muscles;  the  masseteric,*  which  passes  (>ver  the  notch 
of  the  ramus  of  the  mandilile  beneath  the  masseter,  which  it  supplies; 
and  the  buccal  branch,^  which  passes  downward  and  forward  to  the 
buccinator  and  the  eontiguous  mucous  membrane,  and  anastomoses 
with  hranrht^s  of  I  he  facial  artery. 

The  posterior  dental  artery*  arises  from  the  internal  maxillary 
separately  v>r  in  common  witli  the  succeeding  branch,  near  the  back  of 
the  maxilla,  on  which  it  descends,  giving  small  branches  to  the  gum, 
and  others  which  traverse  the  posterior  dental  canals  to  suppl\' the 
molar  teeth  and  maxillary  antrum. 

The  infraorbital  artery^  runs  through  the  corresponding  canal  in 
comimny  with  the  su]>erior  maxillary  nerve,  and  emerges  on  the  face 
to  end  in  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  lip  and  lower  eyelid, 
where  they  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  fiicial,  trans ver'se  facial, 
buccal,  and  ophthalmic  arteries.  In  its  course  it  gives  a  branch  through 
the  spheno-maxilhiry  ibninicu  to  the  orbit,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inferior  muscles  and 
lachrymal  ghnni  In  the  infraorbital  canal  it  gives  off  the  anterior 
dental  artery,  whii-h  descends  through  the  corresponding  canal  and 
its  divisions  u*  snpply  the  front  teeth  and  the  maxillary  antrum. 

The  superior  palatine  artery «  descends  through  the  posterior 
pahitine  canal  in  cunipany  with  the  large  palatine  nerve  to  the  hard 
palate,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  including  the  mucous  membrane  with 


»  A.  mylo-hynidea.  »  a.  temponilc^  profundfe. 

•  A.  pterygoidcffi.  *  A.  masseterica.  *  A.  buceiimt.^ria  or  buccalis* 

•  A*  dentAlis  sup.  ;  a.  umxillari?  oralveolaris  &up. ;  a.  supramaxilkris. 
^  A.  infraorbitdlis. 
'  I>f^*cending  palatine  artt^n- ;   u,  palatlaa  auperior  or  deacendens ;   a.  pterygo- 

pulutijiu. 
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the  gum  and  the  palatine  glands.  In  its  course  it  gives  branches 
through  the  smaller  palatine  canals  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil, 
where  they  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  inferior  palatine  arteiy 

The  vidian  artery,*  a  small  vessel,  travei'ses  the  corresponding 
canal,  in  company  with  the  nerve,  to  the  top  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
eustachian  tube. 

The  pterygo-palatine  artery,'  another  little  vessel,  passes  through 
the  con*esp()nding  canal  to  the  upper  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  the 
top  of  the  phar^'nx,  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

The  nasal  artery,^  the  termination  of  the  internal  maxillary, 
passes  through  the  spheno-palatino  foramen  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and 
divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  external*  is  distributed  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  including  the  turbinals  and  the  eth- 
moidal and  maxillary  sinuses.  The  internal  branch*  crosses  to  the 
nasal  septum,  on  which  it  descends  obliquely  forwanl  supplying  it 
with  branches,  and  ends  by  passing  through  the  naso-palatine  canal  to 
anastomose  with  the  superior  palatine  artery. 

THE   SUBCLAVIAN   ARTERY. 

The  subclavian  artery*  is  mainly  destined  to  supply  the  upper 
limb,  but  also  supplies  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  part  of 
the  neck  and  wall  of  the  thorax.  Its  origin,  course,  and  mode  of  ter- 
mination are  described  on  page  482.  Its  branches  are  many,  and 
commonly  come  off  in  a  group  immediately  before  the  artery  passes 
between  the  scaleni  muscles,  and  usually  none  are  given  off  at  or  near 
its  commencement,  or  after  it  emerges  from  between  the  muscles  over 
the  first  rib. 

Four  or  five  ])rincipal  bnmches  emanate  from  the  subclavian  artery: 
the  vertebral  artery,  the  thyroid  axis,  and  the  internal  mammary, 
superior  intercostal,  and  deep  cervical  arteries. 

The  vertebral  artery,'  the  largest  and  most  important  branch  of 
the  subclavian,  comes  off  from  the  upper  back  part  of  this  vessel,  and 
passes  a  little  backward  and  outward  to  enter  the  foramen  of  the 
costotransverse  process  of  the  sixth  ceiwical  vertebra.  Thence  ascend- 
ing through  the  coiTcsponding  foramina  above,  in  that  of  the  axis  it 
turns  outward,  and  then  ui)ward  through  that  of  the  atlas,  winds 
backward  and  inward  in  the  groove  behind  the  prearticular  process  of 
the  latter,  and  once  more  ascends,  perforates  the  dui-a,  and  entei-s  the 
cranium  through  the  occipital  foramen.     Finally  it  proceeds  fon^^ard 


'  A.  Vidiana  or  pterygoidea. 

*  A.  pterygo-palaiina ;  a.  phan'ncc^^a  suprema  or  descondons. 

*  A.  nasalis  pogterior;  spheno-palatine  artery;  a.  sphono-palatina. 

*  A.  nasalis  posterior  externa  or  lateralis. 

*  A.  septi  narium  posterior. 

«  A.  subclavia;  a.  brachio-ccphalica.  ^  A.  vertebralis. 
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anrl  upwsird,  turning  irrmi  the  side  in  the  front  f>f  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  convor-LCe??  to  join  iti^  Ibllow  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons, 
to  form  the  basilar  arlery.  In  front  ol'  its  ecmimeneenient  i^  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein^  and  abo  the  vertebi'ai  vein,  whieh  aeeompanies  it 
through  the  co.sto-tranHver^e  pnx-ei^f^ee  of  the  vertebra^  and  eneloHes  it 
in  a  plexus.  On  the  left  Hide  the  thoraeie  duet  arches  in  front  of  it 
fvinn  within  outwardly.  The  eervical  neiTes,  as  they  issue  from  the 
intervertebral  foruinina.  pawn  behiud  the  arteiy,  hot  the  tlr^t  one  passes 
beneath  it  in  the  groove  of  the  atla«. 

Oeeasionally  tho  vertebral  artery,  espeeially  that  of  the  left  sldo» 
ikrmm  direetly  from  llie  aorta.  Sometime?*  one  arterv'  is  ennsidembly 
hirger  than  the  other,  UHually  the  left.  Within  the  eranium,  where  the 
arteries  converge,  they  are  sometimes  curved  towards  the  same  side. 

The  vertebml  artery^  in  its  eourse  through  the  neek,  gives  oflT  sev- 
eral small  muscular  and  spinal  branches,  the  former  distributed  to 
the  contiguous  musek's  and  anastomosing  with  tlie  ascemling  and  deep 
cervical  and  oecipiital  arteries,  and  the  latter  passing  througli  the  inter- 
vertebral foramiiia,  to  bo  d is! ri bated  to  the  spinal  eanal  and  its  contents. 
Within  the  cranium,  besides  small  branches  to  the  medulla  oltlongata^ 
it  gives  off  the  posterior  metdngeal,  posterior  and  anterior  s}nnal,  and 
posterior  inferior  eei*ebellar  arteries. 

The  posterior  meningeal  artery,^  a  sinuh  bratich,  is  given  from 
the  vertebral  as  this  ]>iei'ces  tlie  dni*a,  and  is  distributed  to  this  mem- 
brane in  the  cerebellar  fl>ssa. 

The  posterior  spinal  artery,-  a  small  flcxuose  vessel,  descends  on 
the  medulla  iiblongatH.  in  the  pia,  to  the  back  of  the  spinal  eord,  along 
which  it  continues  to  the  lower  end,  inosculating  in  its  course  with  the 
lateral  spinal  ai^teries,  which  ascend  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  to 
the  cord. 

The  anterior  spinal  artery,*  larger  than  the  former,  is  given  from 
the  vertebral  near  its  termination,  descends,  converging  in  front  of  the 
medulhi  oblongata,  and  near  the  occipital  foramen  unites  with  its  fellow 
in  a  common  trunk.  Thi?i  descends  in  a  tortuous  manner  in  front  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  terminal  filum  to  the  end 
of  the  spinal  canal^  in  its  course  inosculating  with  the  lateral  spinal 
arteries. 

The  posterior  and  anterior  spinal  arteries  pursue  their  course,  inos- 
culate with  the  lateral  spinal  arteries,  and  together  form  a  plexus  in 
tho  pia  of  tho  cord  before  they  are  distributed  direetly  to  the  coitI 
iteelf. 

The  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery,*  the  largest  branch  of 
the  vertebral,  but  sometimes  arising  from  the  basilar  at^terv.  turns  out- 
ward and  backw^ard  at  the  aide  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  fourth 

>  A.  nietiingeii  post,  "  A.  .spinalis  p^>iit. 

■  A*  sphiftlib  ant.  *  A,  cereWh  inf.  post,  or  iiio^aa. 
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ventricle  to  the  valley  of  the  eerebellanu  in  which  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  <3f  thet»e.  the  internal  branch  ia  mainly  distributed  to  the 
vermis,  anas^tomosinir  with  its  fellow,  while  the  external  branch  is 
distributeil  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum. 
Be  to  re  <li  vision  the  artery  supplies  branches  to  the  choroid  plexuses  of 
the  tourth  ventricle. 

The  basilar  artery,^  a  single  vessel  formed  by  the  confluence  at  an 
acute  angle  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  lies  along  the  median  groove  be- 
neath the  pons,  sometimes 
curved  more  or  less  to  one 
side,  and  divides  at  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  latter 
into  the  posterior  cerebral 
arteries.  Besides  a  number 
of  small  branches  on  each 
side  distributed  to  the  pons, 
it  gives  off  the  auditoiy 
and  the  anterior  inferior 
and  superior  cerebelhir  ar- 
teries. 

The  auditory  artery,* 
a  small  but  important  ves- 
sel is  derived  from  the  bas- 
ilar or  from  the  anterior 
inferior  cerebellar  artery, 
and  accompanies  the  au- 
ditory nerve  through  the 
auditory  meatus  to  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  to 
which  it  is  distributed. 

The  anterior  inferior 
cerebellar  artery,'  vary- 
ing proportionately  in  size 
with  its  fellow  and  with 
the  posterior  inferior  cere- 
bellar artery,  arises  fh>m 
the  basilar  back  of  the  mid- 
dle, and  passes  outward  and 
backward  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  cerebellum,  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  inferior  cerebellar 
arteries. 


Artkrieji  of  the  interior  of  the  rRANim.  1.  internal 
c*rotl<l  art«?rl»-M :  i  ophthalmic  artery :  ;?.  posterior  oom- 
munlrfttinfif  Arteries* :  4.  anterior  cervbral  a rte ri<» :  5,  an- 
terior c«>mmunicatinfif  artery ;  6.  middle  cerebral  azteries: 
7.  larhrymal :  ft.  short  ciliary  arteries  piercing  the  back 
part  of  the  eyeball :  9.  central  retinal  artery  piercing  the 
optic  nerve  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  eyeball ;  10.  mu»- 
nilar  artery;  11.  frontal  and  n«i»al  artery:  12,  vertebral 
arterie»<:  13.  rxmterlor  meningeal  artery:  14.  posterior 
fipinal  artery ;  15.  anterior  spinal  arteries  conjoining  in  a 
Mngle  one;  16.  inferior  cerebellar  arteries:  17.  basilar 
artery  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebraU:  18,  internal 
auditory  artery ;  19,  superior  cerebellar  artery :  30.  pos- 
terior cerebral  arteries. 


*  A.  basilarifl ;  a.  moso-cephalicft. 

'  Intomal  auditory  artery ;  a.  auditoria  interna. 


'  A.  cerebelli  inf.  ant. 
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The  superior  cerebellar  artery^  arises  near  the  termination  of 
the  baailarj  and  turns  outward  and  backward  in  the  groove  between 
the  pons  and  the  cerebral  eras  to  the  upper  Burfaee  of  the  cerebellum, 
over  which  it  is  dintributed. 

The  posterior  cerebral  artery,*  formed  on  each  side  by  the  di- 
vision  of  the  bimilar  artery,  curves  outward  and  backward  around  the 
cerebral  cms,  parallel  %vith  tlie  h=iuperiur  cerebellar  artery,  and  pmceeds 
on  the  under  part  behind  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes,  to  which  it  is  mainly  distributed.  At 
it?*  eummencement  it  gives  off  «ome  small  branches  to  the  posterior 
pcrforatcil  space.  As  it  turns  backward  it  i^  joined  in  front  by  the 
posterior  communicating  artery,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  In  its  subsequent  course,  passing  near  the 
posterior  border  of  the  calli>sum,  it  gives  one  or  two  small  branches, 
the  posterior  choroid  arteries,  to  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

The  thyroid  axis^  is  a  short,  variable  trunk,  about  the  fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  arising  from  the  subclavian  artery  at  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and  dividing  into  branches, — ^the 
inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  and  transvei'se  cervical  arteries,  or 
in  place  of  the  latter  the  superficial  cervical  artery,  usually  one  of 
its  branches.  It  may  arise  together  with  any  other  branch  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  or  any  of  its  branches  may  arise  separately  from 
the  latter. 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery*  ascends  from  the  thyiT>id  axis  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  ai'tcrv.  and  turns  inwardl}^  behind  the  sheath  of 
the  great  cervical  vessels  and  the  sympatbetic  nerve  to  the  thyroid 
gland,  in  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  superior  thy- 
roid artcr}'  and  those  of  the  opposite  side.  As  it  turns  inward  behind 
the  sheath  of  the  cervical  vessels  it  gives  off  the  ascending  cervical 
branch,*  passing  up  along  the  origin  of  the  anterior  scalenus  and 
greater  pre-rectus  mnsck^s,  supplying  them  with  branches,  and  giving 
otf  sevemi  spinal  branches^  which  enter  the  adjacent  intervertebi-al 
foi^amina.  Other  brant  hcs  from  the  inferior  thyrrad  supply  the  anterior 
scalenus  and  infrahyoid  muscles,  the  contiguons  portions  of  the  phar^^nx 
and  cBsophagua,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

The  suprascapular  artery*  springs  from  the  th\Toid  axis,  and 
runs  outwardly  aurl  deeply  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  behind  the 
clavicle,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  over  which  it  descends  into 
the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  thence  back  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  into 


*  A.  eerebelli  sup.  'A.  cerebri  post  or  profUnd*. 

*  Arteria  tb^vreo-cervicaUs.  *  A.  thyroidea  inf. 
'  A.  cervicalis  ad6c<?nd<?Tis  ;  a  dorsal  is  ^uprenia. 

•A.  suprascapulari); ;  «.  «eapu1aris  superior;  a.  transversa  scapula^;  tmHiiraiM 
iciipular  or  transverse  humeral  artery. 
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the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the 
dorsal  and  posterior  scapular  arteries.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  sca- 
leni  muscles  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  or  sometimes  passes  through 
the  latter,  and  gives  branches  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  subclavian,  and 
other  contiguous  muscles.  Approaching  the  scapula  it  h  joined  by  the 
suprascapular  nerve,  which  passes  through  the  coracoid  foramen,  while 
the  artery  usually  passes  over  it.  It  also  gives  off  a  supra- acromial 
branch,  which  perforates  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  is 
distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  acromion,  anastomosing  with  the 
aci'omlal  thoracic  arter}\  In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  distributes 
branches  beneath  the  supraspinatus  muscle,  and  supplies  the  latter, 
the  scapula,  and  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  suprascapular  artery  sometimes  arises  separately  from  the 
subclavian  in  any  lower  position,  and  sometimes  from  the  axillary 
artery  or  from  its  subscapular  branch.  It  is  sometimes  very  small, 
when  it  may  be  compensated  by  a  branch  of  the  posterior  scapular 
artery. 

The  transverse  cervical  artery  *  springs  from  the  thyroid  axis, 
and  proceeds  in  a  tortuous  course  outward  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  a  short  distance  above  the  clavicle 
and  the  preceding  vessel.  Crossing  over  the  scaleni  muscles  and  the 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  to  the 
edge  of  the  trapezius,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superficial  cer- 
vical and  posterior  scapular  arteries.  Sometimes  it  is  very  small,  and 
is  compensated  by  a  considerable  branch  arising  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery  and  passing  outward  to  near  the  edge  of  the 
trapezius,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  corre- 
sponds with  the  greater  portion  of  the  superficial  cervical  artery,  and 
the  other  is  the  posterior  scapular  artery. 

The  superficial  cervical  artery  *  ascends  beneath  the  trapezius, 
and  distributes  branches  to  this,  the  scapular  elevator,  and  spleniuB 
muscles,  and  to  the  skin,  platysma,  and  contiguous  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck. 

The  posterior  scapular  artery,'  larger  than  the  preceding,  passes 
backward  within  the  position  of  the  scapular  elevator  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  then  descends  within  the  position  of  the 
rhomboid  muscles  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  branches  of  the  supra-  and  subscapular  arteries,  and  supplies 
branches  to  the  trapezius,  supraspinatus,  scapular  elevator,  rhomboid, 
8en*ati,  and  latissimus  muscles.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  sub- 
clavian directly,  or  from  the  axillary  arterj^  in  which  cas^e  usually  the 
transverse  cervical  artery  is  small,  and  continues  as  the  superficial 
cervical  artery. 

^  A.  transversa  colli :  a.  ccrvico-scapularis.  *  A.  supcrficialis  cervicis. 

•  A.  scapularis  post. ;  a.  dorsalis  scapulae  or  descendens. 
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Tht^  manimary  artery  ^  springH  from  the  subclavian  below  the 
thyroid  uxi??,  iiR-liiics  I'urward  and  iuward,  aud  descends  behind  tho 
eoHlal  cartilages^  about  half  an  inch  from  the  lateral  border  oi'  the 
aternum,  to  the  sixth  intereotiital  space,  where  it  termiriate^  in  the 
mu«ciilu-phix3nie  and  Bujieriur  epigastric  arter}'.  At  first  crosising  the 
innominate  vein,  with  the  jdirenic  nerve  dctfoendiug  to  its*  inner  side, 
it  lies  on  the  pleura,  and  Hub»eqiJeritly  in  its  descent  is  placed  between 
the  costal  cartilages  and  the  internal  intercostal  mnscles  in  front  and 
the  sternal  iriangular  nmscle  behind.  Its  numerous  brauches  arc  as 
follows  : 

The  mediastinal  arteries'  Small  bninches  to  the  th\anus,  lym- 
phatic glands,  aoii  pt^^riearillum,  in  the  anterior  niediastinunu 

The  phrenic  artery;^  n  sleuder  vessel  accompatiying  the  phi-enic 
nerve  to  the  diaphragnt.  In  its  descent  it  gives  twigs  to  the  pericardium 
and  jilcnra. 

The  sternal  branches  to  the  sternum  and  sternal  triangular  muscle. 

The  perforating  arteries,  which  pierce  the  intercostal  muscles 
near  the  sternum,  Ut  he  distrilmted  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the 
greater  pectoral  muscle,  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  skin.  In  the  fe- 
male, daring  lactation,  those  which  gy  to  the  mammary  gland  become 
much  erdnrged. 

The  anterior  intercostal  arteries/  a  pair^  or  one  dividing  into  a 
pair,  for  each  of  I  he  yppcr  six  intercostal  spaecHj  in  which  they  run 
outwai-dl}^  along  the  costal  cartihiges.  First  passing  between  the 
pk'ura  and  the  internal  intercostal  muscle,  ami  then  between  the  latter 
and  the  external  intercostal  muscle,  they  anastomose  with  the  aortic 
intercostal  arteries.  They  supply  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
intereostal  and  pe(*toral  mnscles  and  the  skitL 

The  musculo-phrenic  artery,*  the  outer  terminal  branch  of  the 
mammary,  runs  downward  and  outward  behind  the  asteiTial  costal  car- 
tilages to  the  last  intercostal  space  along  the  attachment  of  the  dia* 
phragm.  It  gives  branclu's  backward  to  the  latter,  and  fnrnishes  the 
anterior  intercostal  arteries  lo  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  in  which 
they  ari-  digit rilnitrd  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  ones. 

The  superior  epigastric  artery/  the  remaining  tenninal  branch 
of  the  mammary,  descends  between  the  sternal  and  costal  portions  of 
the  diaphmgin  into  the  sheath  of  the  abtiominnl  rectus  muscle.  Con* 
tinning  downward  behind  the  latter,  it  entei-s  the  muscle,  to  which  it  is 
mairdy  distributed,  and  unastomoses  freely  with  the  epigastric  artery 
from  the  external  iliac.  It  supplies  branches  to  the  broad  ahdominal 
tuusejes  and  their  tendons,  to  the  integument,  and  to  the  diaphragm. 

*  Intemnl  mjiinmiiry  tirtery  ,■  a,  mamnmria  or  thorftcicii  Intf^rna. 
'  A.  nj<Miiti.siitmk*s  mitmort^s,  thymic^?,  etc, 

*  Sup<rriur  phrenic  arLun- ;  i%.  phrcnica  sup.;  a.  jwricardiaeo-plirenica ;  comes 
n^Tvi  ptuvidcL 

*  A.  intercofitalea  ant.  *  A.  muiiculo-phrenica.  •  A,  epigaatric&  aup. 
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The  superior  intercostal  artery  ^  springs  from  the  back  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  curves  upward,  backward,  and  outward,  and  de- 
scends in  fVont  of  the  neck  of  the  first  rib.  After  giving  off  a  branch 
to  the  first  intercostal  space  it  descends  in  front  of  the  second  rib,  to  be 
distributed  in  the  second  intercostal  space.  The  branches  to  the  inter- 
costal spaces  correspond  with  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries,  and  have 
the  same  manner  of  distribution.  The  branch  to  the  second  space 
is  frequently  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  first  of  the  latter,  and  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  it. 

The  deep  cervical  artery  *  arises  from  the  subclavian,  close  to  the 
former,  or  frequently  in  common  with  it,'  passes  backward  over  the 
neck  of  the  first  rib,  and  ascends  the  back  of  the  neck  between  the 
complexus  and  semispinalis  muscles.  It  is  distributed  to  the  latter 
and  other  contiguous  muscles,  gives  off  a  spinal  branch  or  two,  and 
anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  vertebral  and  occipital  arteries. 

Surgical  relation  of  the  subclavian  artery.  In  this  relation 
the  vessel  is  described  in  three  portions :  the  firaty  extending  fVom  the 
origin  of  the  artery  to  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle; 
the  second,  that  portion  placed  behind  the  latter ;  and  the  third,  that 
extending  from  the  outer  border  of  the  muscle  to  the  outer  border  of 
the  first  rib.  The  branches  of  the  artery  come  off,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  first  portion,  close  to  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and  partly 
behind  the  latter  from  the  second  portion.  The  first  portion  of  the  left 
subclavian  artery'  arising  from  the  aorta  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  right  artery  arising  from  the  innominate,  but  from  the  point  where 
the  left  artery  turns  outward  the  two  vessels  are  alike  in  all  respects. 
The  first  portion  of  the  artery,  from  its  comparative  depth  and  other 
circumstances,  is  difficult  of  access.  The  third  portion,  comparatively 
superficial  and  usually  free  from  branches,  is  most  favorably  situated 
for  the  apj)lieation  of  a  ligature.  After  this  operation  the  circulation 
of  the  upper  limb  is  restored  through  anastomosis  of  the  suprascapular, 
posterior  scapular,  and  subscapular  arteries,  and  also  through  the  inter- 
costals  and  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery. 

THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

The  axillary  artery  *  is  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian  through 
the  axilla,  aflter  passing  which  the  vessel  becomes  the  brachial  artery. 
Emerging  from  beneath  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  fVom  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  subclavian  muscle,  it  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  shoulder-joint  and  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  extending  fh)m 
the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  outer  border  of  the  axilla.  Its 
direction  varies  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  upper  limb,  curving 
outward  and  downward  in  the  usual  pendent  condition  of  the  latter, 


^  A.  intercostalis  suprcma.  ^  A.  cervicalis  profunda. 

•  A.  costo-cervicalis.  *  A.  axillaris. 
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and  pa88iiig  directly  outward  when  the  limb  is  horiisontally  extended. 
In  succession  it  vmtn  on  the  iii-Bt  intercostal  space  and  r^rcat  scri'atus 
muscle,  then  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  finally  the  tendons  of  the 
laiieisinius  and  gi*eater  tercft  mus- 
cles.    It  is  at  fii*j4t  covered  by  the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
subclavian  and  then  by  the  pec- 
toral muscles.    The  axiUaiy  vein 
lies  to  its  inner  side.    The  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  ia  tii-at  situated 
above   and   partly  behind   it,  at 
the  middle  suri-ounds  it,  and  di- 
verges below. 

The  branches  of  the  axillary 
artery,  very  variable  in  number, 
origin,  and  size,  commonly  con- 
sist of  three  thoracic  arteries/ 
the  subscapular  artery,  and  two 
circumflex  arteries.  S^^ 

The  superior  thoracic  ar- 
tery,* usually  a  small  h ranch, 
comes  from  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  axillary  and  descends 
forward  between  the  pectoral 
muscles,  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
giving  also  bninchen  to  the  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  great  ser- 
ralus  muscle,  the  mammarj''  gland^  and  the  skin. 

The  acromial  thoracic  artery,'  succeeding  the  former,  is  directed 
outwardly  between  the  jiectoral  muscles,  to  which,  the  subclavian  mus- 
cle, and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  great  serratua  and  deltoid  mus* 
eles,  it  is  distributed.  A  slender  branch  descends  in  the  groove,  occu* 
pied  by  the  cephalic  vein,  between  the  deltoid  and  pectom!  mu*<cles,  to 
which  and  the  adjacent  nkiu  it  is  distributed.  The  acromial  branch 
ascends  outwardly  beneath  the  origin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  supiilying 
the  shoulder-jrtint  and  perforating  the  former  to  ramify  over  the  sur- 
face id  the  acromion  and  anastomose  with  the  acromial  branch  of  the 
8U prasca pu iar  a rtery . 

The  inferior  thoracic  artery*  descends  at  the  side  of  the  chest 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  small  pectoral  muscle  and  on  the  great 
serratus  muscle,  to  which  and  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  it  is  dis- 
tributed. It  aiuistomoses  with  branches  of  the  contiguous  intercostal 
arteries  and  of  the  eubscapuhir  artery. 

*  A.  ihomcicne  eatlertm?.  ^  A.  thoraeica  aupr^ma,  prima,  or  minor. 
■  A.  thorHcJca  acrommlis  or  humerftria. 

*  Long  thoracic  artery j  a.  thomdca  inferior,  longa,  or  major;  a*  mamma ria 
externa. 


VntW  or  THE  AXILLARY   ARTERY  ;   portlOHS  Of 

the  pectoral  and  deitoid  nrnst'le*  removed.  1» 
axillary  artery  ;  2,  superior  thoracic :  3,  Qcn>mlal 
tboratHe;  4,  Inferior  thoracic;  &.  subecapular;  6, 
anterior  circumflex;  7,  posterior  circumllcx;  8, 
brachial  arteiy ;  ^»  superior  profunda  artery. 
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The  inferior  thoracic  artery  sometimes  comes  off  in  common  with 
the  acromial  thoracic.  Sometimes  it  is  very  small  or  is  absent,  when 
it  may  be  substituted  by  a  branch  of  the  subscapular  arter}^ 

A  branch*  or  several  smaller  ones  from  the  axillary  arterj",  or 
fi*oni  one  or  several  of  the  above-named  thoracic  arteries,  supply  the 
axillar}^  lymphatic  glands.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  one  or  two  8e])a- 
rate  muscular  branches  from  the  axillary  artery  go  to  the  pectoral 
muscles. 

The  subscapular  artery,*  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary,  arises 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  on  which  it  descends 
in  a  flexuose  manner  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these  the 
smaller  or  descending  branch,'  continuing  in  the  course  of  the  trunk 
towards  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  proceeds  downward  between 
the  great  serratus  and  latissimus  muscles,  to  w^hich  and  the  subscap- 
ular and  teres  muscles  it  is  distributed.  The  larger  dorsal  branch,^ 
derived  about  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  the  trunk,  turns  backward 
around  the  outer  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  greater  teres  and 
the  subscapular  muscle,  and  enters  the  infraspinous  fossa,  in  which  it 
ramifies  and  anastomoses  with  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular 
arteries.  It  furnishes  branches  to  the  subscapular  and  teres  muscles, 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  infraspinatus  muscles. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery,*  a  small  branch,  arises  just  below 
the  former,  and  passes  forward  between  the  common  head  of  the 
biceps  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles  and  the  humerus  to  the  bicipital 
groove,  where  it  divides  into  a  branch  ascending  the  latter  to  the 
8hould(;r-joint,  and  another  continuing  outward  to  anastomose  with  the 
Hucceeding  artery. 

Tluj  posterior  circumflex  artery,'  second  in  size  to  the  subscap- 
ular art(5rv,  arises  below  this  and  passes  backward  between  the  teres 
iiiUHcIrs.  Winding  around  the  humerus,  between  this  and  the  triceps 
fniiHcIc,  it  breaks  up  into  branches  distributed  to  the  deltoid  muscle. 
It  also  givi's  branches  to  the  triceps  muscle  and  the  skin,  and  anasto- 
iturnvH  with  the  anterior  circumflex,  acromial  thoracic,  and  superior 
profunda  arteries. 

THK   BRACHIAL   ARTERY. 

The  brachial  artery,'  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  extends 
along  tlui  inner  part  of  the  ann  from  the  outer  border  of  the  axilla 
to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries.     In  the  usual  position  of  the  upper  limb, 


>  Axillary  or  alar  Uu)nici('  artery  ;  a.  thoracica  axillaris  or  alaris. 

»  A.  HubHcapularis  or  infrapoapularis  ;  a.  scapularis  inferior  or  communia. 

*  RaniUH  d«*i*<?eii(h«!»H,  thoratnca  longa,  or  thomoica  doi-salis. 

*  A.  donialiH  Bfapulii* ;  a.  ('ircumflexa  soapulw. 

*  A.  rirouniflcxa  aiiU'rior.  *  A.  c.  posterior. 
^  A.  bmchialiri  ;  a.  huiiHtraria. 
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ill  thti  descent  of  the  vessel  it  gradually  iiiclineB  from  the  inner  side 

forwnrii   Ut  the  eeiitral  depressiun  in  fruiit  i>f  the  elhow.     In  its  oour^o 

it  lies  in  the  groove  along  the  inner  border  of  the  eoi*aeo-bniehialiB  itnd 

biceps  muacleSj  resting  above  on  the  triceps  and  below  on  the  brachi^ 

a  I  is    nuiselo,    and    eovered    by   the 

fasciae  and  skin,     Appn>aehing  its 

tennination,  it  sinks  in  the  ititerval 

between    the    terete    pronator  and 

long  supinator  muscles,  covered  by 

the  offset  of  the  bleeps  tendon  to 

the  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

The  twt)  brachial  veins  and  the 
median  nerve  aeeompauy  the  bra- 
chial artery,  inekided  in  the  same 
sheath.  The  veins  lie  at  the  iimer 
and  outer  sides  of  the  artciy,  united 
hei^  and  there  by  I minches  crossing 
the  latter.  The  nerve  at  tin^t  lies 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  ai^tery,  in 
its  descent  gradually  crosses  the 
vessel,  and  then  lies  to  the  inner 
side.  The  basilic  vein  lies  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  sepa- 
rated from  it  below  by  the  deep 
fascia.  The  unisculo-spiral  nerve 
is  belli nd  the  ai'teiy  for  a  short 
distance  above.  The  ubmr  nerve 
lies  at  the  inner  side  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  arm,  when  It  gradually 
diverges  to  the  internal  condyle ; 
and  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
runs  in  front  and  at  the  inner  side 
to  near  the  same  position,  when  it     ciTcumtiex;  9,  superior  in-ufunda.  the  first 

,        ,       .  ,  liraiiLboithebnii^hialartery:  1(1.  inferior  pro- 

pien:*es  the  tascia  to  become  snbeu-     mmia;  n^anftstomotica;  r^mdifti;  i^i. ulnar; 

taneons.       The    median    basilic   vein       H  in terosseoys;  15.  radial  recurreQt;lG,ulnfcr 

*i  *  ..II         1      ^      recurrent  arter)'. 

crosses  the  artery  at    the  l>end  of 

the  eibow,  separated  by  the  offset  from  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  fascia 

of  the  forearm. 

In  the  extended  position  of  the  upper  limb  horizontally  outwaH 
from  the  body,  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  claviele  to  the  depression 
in  front  of  the  elbow  indicates  the  continued  eom*seof  theaxillaiy  and 
l»rachial  artery. 

Variations  of  the  brachial  artery*  Ttarely  it  divides  in  its 
course,  and  the  two  vessels  again  reunite  ap|>roaching  the  elbow.  Oc- 
casionally, a  long  slender  vessel  arises  froiii  the  brachial  or  from  tbo 
axillary,  and  descends  superficially  to  join  one  of  the  arteries  of  tiie 


12  14^ 
View  of  the  axillary  and  BBACHtAL  Ai- 

T£Ky;  portloDit  of  the  pectoml  and  deltoid 
muscles  removed.  1,  ftxitlnry  &rtery :  2.  bra- 
chial artery;  3,  superior  thomck  artery;  4. 
acromial  thoracic :  5^  inferior  thoracic;  6,  sub- 
seapulttf;  7,  anterior  circumflex ;  h,  posterior 
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forearm,  usually  the  radial  arteiy.  Besides  the  variations  in  the  origin 
of  the  branches  arising  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery  above  indi- 
cated, variations  in  the  origin  of  the  terminal  branches  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  radial  or  ulnar  artery,  or  the  interosseous  artery 
normally  a  branch  of  the  latter,  may  arise  at  any  position  of  the 
brachial  or  may  come  from  the  axillary  artery.  Either  arises  more 
frequently  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  than  from  the  middle 
or  lower  part.  In  this  condition  there  appear  to  be  a  pair  of  brachial 
arteries,  as  the  two  vessels  commonly  lie  close  together,  and  usually 
the  additional  vessel  is  the  more  superficial.  The  radial  artery  is  most 
frequently  the  abnormal  vessel,  and  the  interosseous  artery  most  rarely. 
When  the  radial  artery  is  the  abnormal  one,  it  usually  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  larger  brachial  artery  to  the  front  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  crosses  over  or  occasionally  under  the  latter  vessel  to  its 
ordinary  position  at  the  outer  part  of  the  forearm.  When  the  ulnar 
artery  is  the  abnormal  one,  as  it  descends  the  arm  at  the  lower  part  it 
diverges  from  the  brachial  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  elbow,  and 
passes  over  the  origin  of  the  flexors  of  the  forearm,  beneath  but  some- 
times above  the  fascia,  to  the  inner  side.  The  abnormal  interosseous 
artery  usually  descends  behind  the  brachial  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  dips  between  the  muscles  to  pursue  its  usual  course. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  variable  small  branches  to  the  contiguous 
muscles  and  integument,  the  brachial  artery  gives  off  the  following- 
named  branches  : 

The  superior  profunda  artery,^  the  largest  branch,  springs  frx>m 
behind  the  brachial  artery  below  the  border  of  the  latissimus  muscle, 
and  descends  outwardly  in  the  groove  at  the  back  of  the  humerus  in 
company  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  covered  by  the  triceps  musicle. 
It  distributes  branches  to  the  heads  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  outer 
part  of  the  humerus,  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  divides 
into  two  terminal  branches.  Of  these  the  smaller  continues  in  company 
with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  descends  in  the  interval  of  the 
brachialis  and  long  supinator  muscles,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  radial  recurrent  artery.  The  other  and  deeper 
branch  descends  behind  the  external  intermuscular  septum  and  epi- 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous recurrent  artery,  and  across  the  back  of  the  bone  with  the 
inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica. 

The  inferior  profunda  artery,*  a  very  variable  and  usually  much 
smaller  branch  than  the  preceding,  arises  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
brachial  arterj^  and  descends  in  company  with  the  ulnar  nerve  behind 
the  intermuscular  septum  on  the  triceps  muscle  to  the  inner  epicondyle. 

>  A.  profunda  superior;  a.  p.  humeri;  a.  brachialis  profUnda;  a.  collateralis 
magna  or  externa. 

*  A.  p.  inferior;  a.  collateralis  ulnaris  superior  or  prima. 
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It  gives  branches  to  the  triceps  muscle,  and  anaetomoses  with  the  anas- 
tomotic'ii  artery  in  front  and  with  the  superior  profunda  and  posterior 
interoasieDUB  recurrent  ufieries  aeroH:^  the  back  of  the  humerus. 

The  medullary  nutritious  artery/  a  «niall  vessel,  comes  from  the 
brachial,  or  from  one  of  its  niuBcular  branches  or  the  inferior  profunda, 
and  ti'avoi'ses  the  medullary  nutritious  canal  of  the  humerus  to  the 
interior  marrow. 

The  anastomotica  artery,'  a  constant  but  small  branch,  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  descends  on  the  brachi- 
alls  muscle  to  the  internal  epicondyle,  where  it  anastomoses  in  front 
with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anterior  ulnar  recuri-ent  arteries,  and 
behind  with  the  superior  profunda  and  posterior  interosseous  recur- 
rent arteries.  It  gives  bmnches  to  the  brachialis  and  terete  pronator 
muscles  and  to  tlie  elbow-joint, 

The  superior  profunda  ai-tery  sometimes  arises  directly  from  the 
axillary,  and  sotnetimos  it  is  derived  trom  a  common  trunk,  together 
with  the  subscapular  and  eircumtlex  arteries.  The  inferior  profunda 
not  unfrcquently  arises  from  the  e^upcrior  profunda;  and  in  like  manuer 
the  anastomotica  frequently  springs  fi-om  the  former. 

RADIAL   ARTERY. 

The  radial  artery,'  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ulnar,  appears 
more  like  the  continuatirm  of  the  brachial  artery,  from  its  puj*suing 
the  same  direction,  in  a  line  from  the  centnd  dei)ression  in  front  of 
the  elbow  to  the  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  Moi-e 
superficial  than  the  ulnar  arter3^  it  occupies  the  outer  side  of  the 
frfmt  of  the  forearm,  in  a  straight  Hue  parallel  with  the  radius  to  the 
wnst,  where  it  turns  back  arountl  the  outer  part  of  the  carpus,  and 
descends  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  PTere  it 
penetrates  to  the  palm  of  the  baud,  and  curves  inward  to  join  the 
deep  communicating  braTich  of  the  ulnar  artery,  and  thus  foiTU  the 
deep  palmar  arch-*  In  its  course  in  front  of  the  forearm,  with  its 
pair  of  companion  veins,  it  rests  in  succession  on  the  short  supinator, 
the  insertion  of  the  terete  pronator,  the  radial  origin  of  the  su]>erficial 
digital  flexor,  the  long  pollical  flexor,  the  quadrate  pronator,  and  tlie 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  To  its  outer *side  is  the  long  supinator, 
the  inner  edge  of  which  covers  it  above,  while  it  is  covered  below  by 
the  fancia^  and  skin  only.  To  its  inner  side  are  the  terete  pronator 
and  long  palmar  muscles.  Along  the  middle  of  its  course  outwardly 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  radial  nerve.  Below  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius  the  arteiy  passes  backward  around  the  carpus,  beneath  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and,  reaching  the  first  interosseous 

^  A.  nutritia  humeri. 

*  A.  anmstomotjca ;  a,  coUatPmlis  mterna;  ti.  c,  ulnaris  inferior  or  seounda. 

*  A*  radlAlis.  *  ArciiJi  palmari»  profaodiis  j  a.  volaris  prof. 
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Fig.  265. 


space,  penetrates  between  the  heads  of  the  interosseous  muscle  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand.    The  deep  palmar  arch  restB  on  the  metacarpal 

bones  and  interosseous  muscles,  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers;  it  is  situated 
nearer  the  carpus  than  the  superficial  arch, 
and  is  also  of  more  uniform  diameter. 

The  branches  of  the  radial  artery  and  its 
continuation  the  deep  palmar  arch,  in  addition 
to  small  and  variable  muscular  and  cutane- 
ous branches  to  the  contiguous  muscles  and 
skin,  are  as  described  below. 

The  radial  recurrent  artery,*  of  variable 
size,  anses  near  the  origin  of  the  radial  artery, 
and  is  directed  outward  and  upward  between 
the  long  supinator  and  brachialis  muscles,  to 
which  it  gives  branches,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  superior  profunda  artery.  It  also  gives 
branches  outward  and  downward  to  the  long 
supinator  and  radio-carpal  extensors,  and  be- 
neath them  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous 
recurrent  artery. 

The  radial  recurrent  artery  is  sometimes 
much  enlarged,  and  not  unfrequently  is  repre- 
sented by  several  branches.  It  is  sometimes 
derived  from  the  brachial,  especially  when  the 
radial  artery  rises  high  up  from  the  latter,  or 
loss  commonly  it  comes  from  the  ulnar,  or 
rarely  from  the  interosseous  artery. 

The  anterior  carpal  artery,*  a  little 
branch  from  the  radial  below  the  quadrate 
pronator,  proceeds  inward  beneath  the  flexor 
tendons  to  the  front  of  the  carpus,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  a  similar  branch  of  the 
ulnar  artery  to  form  the  anterior  carpal 
arch.'  The  arch  also  anastomoses  with  the 
communicating  branch  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery  of  the  forearm  and  with  the 
recurrent  branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch, 
and  forms  a  fine  net-work  of  vessels  supplying  the  contiguous  articu- 
lations. 

The  volar  artery,*  usually  a  small  branch,  arises  from  the  radial 


Arteries  of  the  koreabm. 
2,  brachial  artery;  3.  anasto- 
motic artery ;  4.  radial  artery ; 
5.  ulnar  artery ;  »».  ulnar  recur- 
rent; 7,  intcrosseoius ;  8.  ante- 
rior carpal;  9.  volar  arter>'; 
10,  anterior  carpal  branch  of 
the  ulnar;  II.  superficial  pal- 
mar arch :  12,  digital  artery  of 
the  thumb;  13.  radial  digital 
artery  of  the  Index  finger ;  14. 
diglt»il  arteries;  15,  recurrent 
branches. 


»  A.  radialis  recurrons. 

'  A.  carpea  anterior ;  a.  radio-carpalis  ant. ;  a.  carpea  volaris ;  a.  transvena  caipi 
anterior.  *  Hete  carpeum  anterius  or  volare. 

*  Ramus  volaris ;  superficial  volar  artery ;  a.  superficialis  vol© ;  a.  ndio-palniMit. 


ill  thii^  palm  ul"  the  htmd 
aiiat^toinot*e9  with  tlie  ler- 
niitiatioa  of  the  ulnar  ar- 
tery to  fomi  tlie  super- 
ficial palmar  arch.* 

TLii  vuhir  artiir}'  may 
be  distributed  to  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  ahnie,  and 
take  no  part  in  tlic  super- 
ficial palmar  arch ,  Sonio- 
times  it  Hscr  much 
higher,  and  may  be 
much  enlarged,  so  as  to 
appear  like  one  of  the 
terminal  divisions  of  the 
radial  artery,  in  wbieh 
ease  it  usually  rtupidies* 
the  ditfilal  arteriet*  to 
the  thumb  and  eontigu- 
ou«  side  of  the  index 
finger,  and  does  not  con- 
tribute  to  form  thet*uper- 
fieial  palmar  arcb. 

The  posterior  carpal  artery,'  a  small  bninchj  arises  from  the  radial, 
beneath  I  be  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and  proceeds  to  the  car- 
pus, where  it  anastomoHCs  with  the  corresponding  r>ranch  of  the  ulnar 
artery  to  form  the  posterior  carpal  arch.  This  also  anastomoses 
above  with  the  termination  of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  of  th© 
forearm,  t^upplies  the  contiguuiis  articulations,  and  fj^ives  off  below  two 
dorsal  metacarpal  arteries,'  the  second  ami  third  of  the  series  of 
these  vessels,  Jaihe<l  cai'li  at  their  commencement  by  a  short  com- 
municattng  branch  *  fnjm  the  deep  palmar  areh,  they  descend  on 
the  inner  two  doi-sal  interoBseous  muscles  to  the  cleft  of  the  fingers, 
where  they  divide  each  into  a  pair  of  dorsal  digital  branches*  These 
run  ahuig  the  adjoiuiug  sides  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  to 
the  first  phalangeal  articulation,  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the 
adjacent  palmar  digital  arteries. 


ABTERIE!!  OF  THE  HAND;  PALM  Alt  SURFACE.  1,  radial  ar- 
tery; 2,  ulnar;  3,  eommunJcftttDg:  bmnch  with  thu  dwp 
pAlmar  ftFch ;  4,  superfleinl  pftlmaT  arch ;  5.  volar  arterj' ;  ti. 
dlgitnl  arteries  of  tbe  thumb ;  7,  radkl  digital  artery  of  the 
Index  itnger ;  ^,  digital  artery  tu  the  little  tiiiger ;  9,  common 
digiDtl  arteries;  lU,  dii^tab  Co  the  fingers. 


>  Arcua  ptilmaris  superfltsialis. 

•A,  carpea  pf>8terjor  or  dor?nlis;  n.  transTersa  carpi  dorsalia;  posterior  radio- 
CArpftl  artery. 

•A,  metacarpae  dorsales  ;  a  interossea^  dorsale^ ;  second  and  third  dorsal  later- 
0£!>eoiid  arteries. 

'  RamuB  intero&sea  perforans  ;  perforating  artery. 
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Succeeding  the  posterior  carpal  artery,  but  often  arising  in  common 
with  it^  is  the  first  dorsal  metacarpal  artery/  which  proceeds  on 
the  second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  ends  in  a  pair  of  dorsal 
digital  branches  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle  and  index  finger. 
It  is  connected  with  the  deep  palmar  arch  by  a  communicating 
branch,*  and  also  before  division  through  another  communicating 
branch '  with  the  contiguous  digital  artery.  Occasionally  the  other 
dorsal  metacarpal  arteries  in  like  manner  communicate  with  the 
adjacent  digitals. 

Sometimes  the  first  dorsal  metacarpal  artery  id  much  larger  than 
usual,  and  furnishes  the  palmar  digital  branches  of  the  middle  and 
index  fingers. 

Following  these  vessels  are  the  dorsal  digital  branches  *  of  the 
thumb,  arising  separately  or  together  from  the  radial  artery,  near  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  along  the  back  of  which  they  run  on  each 
side  of  the  last  phalanx.  Succeeding  these,  or  arising  together  with 
them,  is  a  dorsal  digital  branch,^  running  along  the  radial  side  of 
the  index  finger  to  the  first  phalangeal  articulation. 

Commonly,  as  the  radial  artery  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand,  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  it  gives  off  the 
palmar  digital  arteries  to  the  thumb  and  adjacent  side  of  the  index 
finger. 

The  digital  artery*  of  the  thumb  descends  in  front  of  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  the  muscles  covering  it,  to  the  interval  of  the  short  pollical  flexor, 
and  divides  under  the  tendon  of  the  long  pollical  flexor  into  two 
branches,  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the  thumb. 

The  digital  artery '  of  the  index  finger  arises  from  the  radial,  close 
to  the  former,  or  in  common  with  it,  proceeds  between  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous  and  pollical  adductor  muscles,  and  continues  along  the 
radial  side  of  the  index  finger.  Frequently  it  arises  in  common  with 
the  inner  branch  of  the  digital  artery  of  the  thumb. 

Occasionally  the  digital  arteiy  of  the  thumb  arises  from  the  radial 
before  it  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  which  case  it  descends  behind 
the  fii'st  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  interval  of  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  where  it  may  end  in  the  two  branches  to  the  thumb,  or, 
in  addition,  give  off  the  contiguous  digital  artery  of  the  index  finger. 

Sometimes  the  radial  artery  appears  to  divide  at  the  back  of  the 
wrist  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  outer  passes  in  the  usual  manner 
between  the  heads  of  the  first  doi'sal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  palm 

>  First  dorsal  interosseous  arten*.  *  First  perforating  artery. 

•  Inferior  perforating^  artery. 

*  Dorsal  arteries  of  the  thumh ;  a.  dorsales  pollicis. 

*  Dorsal  artery  of  the  index  flnijcer ;  a.  dorsalis  indicis. 

•  Principal  or  large  artery  ;  a.  pollicis  princeps  or  magna. 

7  Radial  branch ;  a.  radialis  indicis ;  a.  volaris  indicis  radialis. 
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of  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  the  digitals  of  the  thumb  and  contiguous 
side  of  the  index  lint^or,  while  the  other  bmneh  pursues  the  usual  eoiirt^e 
of  the  larsi  perfonitiui^  iirtery,  and  continues  as  the  deep  palmar  areh. 

The  recurrent  branches  of  tiie  latter,  four  or  five  little  arteries, 
ascend  from  the  deep  palnuii^  ureb,  and  anastomose  with  the  unteriop 
carpal  areh. 

The  communicating  arteries/  usually  three,  pass  fVom  the  deep 
palmar  areh  backward  through  the  upjier  uxtremity  of  the  inner  three 
iuterurtseous  spaces,  to  join  the  dorsal  ttietaearpal  arteriet^. 

The  palmar  metacarpal  arteries/  usually  three,  trom  the  deep 
palmar  areh,  deseemi  on  the  interoKseoua  muscles  of  the  inner  three 
spaces,  which  they  supply,  and  nt  the  cleftg  of  the  fingei-s  unastoniose 
with  the  digital  arteries.  Somotimes  they  are  unusually  enlarged,  and 
in  a  measure  suhstitote  the  digital  arteries  of  the  superticial  palmar 
arch,  which  are  then  proportionately  nmalL 

ULNAR   ARTERY. 

The  ulnar  artery/  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
brachial  artery,  runs  inward  and  downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
front  of  the  forearm  and  wiist  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  w  lie  re  it  ends 
in  the  superficial  palmar  arcd^.  From  its  commencement  it  passes  in- 
ward and  downward,  resting  on  the  insertion  of  the  braehialis  muscle, 
under  cover  of  the  muselcH  arising  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  then  descends  the  forearm,  resting  on  the  deep  digital 
flexor,  with  the  uhio-carpal  flexor  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  superficial 
digital  flexor  covering  it.  Near  the  wrist  it  rests  ihi  the  quadrate  |>n> 
nat*ir,  with  the  tendons  of  I  he  digital  flexorg  to  the  radial  8ide.  and  the 
tendon  of  the  ulno-cai-pal  flexor  to  the  inner  side,  covered  by  the  fascia 
and  skin.  At  the  wrist  it  passes  over  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
guarded  inwardly  by  the  pisiform  bone,  and  covered  by  the  sujierficial 
palmar  muscle.  Entering  the  )>alm  of  the  hand,  it  arches  outwanlly, 
and  niiastomoscs  with  tlic  volar  branch  of  the  nidial  artery  to  fonu  the 
superficial  palmar  arch,  which  rests  on  the  flexor  tendons,  just  below 
the  annular  ligament,  covered  by  the  palmar  fascia.  The  ulnar  artery 
i«  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  vein.s,  and  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its 
course  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  at  the  wrist  intervenes  between  the 
Tessels  and  the  pisiform  bone.  Near  its  commencement  the  artery  is 
crossed  by  the  median  nerve,  separated  trom  it  by  a  slip  of  the  terete 
pronator  muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  inclnding  the  supeiiieial  palmar 
arch,  besidcH  a  variable  numfjcr  of  small  muscular  branches  to  the 

'  PerforatinR  arteriea;  a.  perforntstee ;  t.  interoiieiiB  perforantes;  superior  per- 
ftwuiing  hrflm-bes. 

*  A.  nK'tac&rpoii^  or  interos^eiiB  yolares ;  paltnar  interoaaeous  arteries. 

*  A*  ulDaris  or  cubitalid. 
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contiguous  muscles,  give  off  the  ulnar  recurrent,  interosseous,  posterior 
and  anterior  carpal,  deep  communicating,  and  digital  arteries. 

The  ulnar  recurrent  artery,^  a  considerable  branch  from  near  the 
commencement  of  the  ulnar  artery,  turns  inwai*d  beneath  the  muscles 
arising  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  Of  these,  the  anterior  branch  *  ascends  on  the  brachialis 
muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  anastomotica  artery.  The  posterior 
branch '  turns  backwai*d,  and  ascends  in  company'  with  the  ulnar  nerve 
between  the  olecranon  and  inner  epicondyle,  and  the  two  heads  of  the 
ulno-carpal  flexor,  and  anastomoses  with  the^  inferior  profunda,  anasto- 
motica, and  inteiX)88eous  recurrent  arteries.  The  branches  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  muscles  arising  from  the  internal  epicondyle,  the  brachialis, 
ulno-carpal  flexor,  insertion  of  the  triceps,  the  articulation  of  the  elbow, 
and  the  contiguous  skin.  Frequently  the  two  principal  branches  arise 
separate!}'  from  the  ulnar  artery,  and  occasionally  one  or  both  together 
arise  from  the  brachial  arter^',  or  from  the  succeeding  branch. 

The  interosseous  artery,*  the  largest  branch,  arises  from  the 
ulnar  arterj',  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  and  after  a 
short  course  backward  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  branches.  Of 
these,  the  anterior  interosseous  artery*  descends  in  front  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  between  the  deep  digital  and  long  pollieal 
flexors,  to  the  quadrate  pronator,  above  which  it  perforates  the  mem- 
brane, and  descends  behind  this  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  an- 
astomoses with  the  posterior  carpal  arteries.  Near  its  commencement 
it  gives  off  the  median  artery,  usually  a  long,  slender  branch,  accom- 
panying the  median  nerv^e.  In  its  coui^se  it  gives  muscular  branches 
to  the  contiguous  muscles  and  the  medullary  nutritious  arteries, 
which  enter  the  coiTcsponding  canals  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  As  it  is 
about  to  perforate  the  interosseous  membrane  it  gives  off  the  commu- 
nicating branch,  which  descends  beneath  the  quadrate  pronator  to 
the  front  of  the  carpus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  carpal 
arteries. 

The  posterior  interosseous  artery*  passes  backward  through 
the  aperture  above  the  interosseous  membi'ane,  and,  appearing  behind 
and  between  the  short  supinator  and  first  pollieal  extensor,  descends 
the  back  of  the  forearm,  between  the  sui)erficial  digital  and  the  pollieal 
and  indioal  extensora,  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  anterior  interosseous  and  posterior  carpal  arteries.  Besides 
muscular  branches  to  the  contiguous  muscles  in  its  course,  near  its 
origin  it  gives  off  the  interosseous  recurrent  branch,^  which  as- 
cends beneath  the  anconeus,  between  the  olecranon  and  outer  epicon- 

^  A.  ulnaris  recurrens.  *  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent  arter}*. 

•''  Posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery.  *  A.  interossea. 

*  A.  interossea  anterior  or  interna. 

•  A.  interossea  posterior,  externa,  or  perforans  suprema. 

^  Posterior  interosseous  recurrent  arter\' :  a.  interossea  recurrens. 
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dyle,  whore  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda  and  tho  ulnar 
and  mdiai  recuiTont  arteries. 

Sometimes  the  interosseouB  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  brachial,  and 
raivly  of  the  radial  When  the  ulnar  artery  arises  above  its  unnul 
position  fmni  the  l>raeliial,  this  then  divides  into  the  radial  and  inter- 
osseous arteries.  The  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  artt^ries  niaj^ 
arise  scpa  m  t  e  I  y  fro  n  i  the  u  1  n  a  r  ar  te  ry ,  U  e  r  ■  a  h  i  on  a  1 1  y  the  ante  r  i  or  inter- 
osseous  artery  is  of  larger  si;5e,  and  thrrrugh  its  enlarjij^ed  nie^iian  or  an- 
terior communicating^  branch  may  join  die  superficial  aix-h,  and  in  a 
measure  substitute  the  ulnar  or  radial  artery  in  the  supply  of  the  hand. 
Sometimes  in  this  enlarged  condition  it  gives  otf  a  transverse  branch, 
which  juios  the  radial,  or  more  rjirely  the  ulnar  arteiy. 

The  posterior  carpal  artery/  variable  in  size  and  exact  position, 
arises  from  the  ulnar  artery  above  the  wrist,  and  winds  around  the  ulna 
under  t\w  tendon  of  the 

ulno-carpal    flexor,    and  ^lo-  267. 

proceeds  beneath  the  ex- 
tensor tendons  to  the 
back  of  the  carpus,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  carpal  branch 
of  the  radial  artery  to 
form  the  posterior  carpal 
arch.  From  the  same 
artery,  or  sometimes  di- 
rectly from  tlie  ulnar, 
a  small  dorsal  digital 
branch''  runs  al«ujg  the 
inner  border  behind  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  and 
first  phalanx  of  the  little 
finger.  The  posterior 
carpal  arch  anastomoses 
with  terminal  branches 
of  the  anterior  interosse- 
ous artery,  and  givet^  ott" 
below  two  dorsal  meta- 
carpal arteries,'  which 
are  joined  by  two  sht^rt  commiinicating  branches,*  proceeding  from 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  Tho  doi-sal  metacarpal  arteries  then  descend 
on  the  innor  two  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  to  the  clefts  of  tho 
corresponding  fingers,  and  divide  each  into  a  pair  of  dorsal  digital 


Artebieb  op  the  h^n^d;  palm  An  sceface.  1,  mdial  ar* 
ter^-:  2,  ulnar;  S.  communUatliif?  brunch  with  the  deep 
palronr  areh ;  4,  snperflcliil  palmar  arch ;  5,  volar  arUsry ;  0« 
digital  flrteriea  of  the  thumb;  7,  radial  digital  arterj'of  the 
bulax  rtiigcr ;  S»  digital  arterj'  tf>  tlie  litUe  finger:  9,  common 
digital  fttterlee;  10,  digitals  to  the  fingers. 


*  A.  cftrpea  dors  a  lis  ;  a-  dorsali?  ;  post,  ul  no-carpal  artery. 
'  Metacarpal  1>ranch  ;  a.  digitalis  dorsal  is, 

*  Second  and  third  dorsal  interiasseous  arteries.  *  Perforating  arteries. 

33 
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branches,  which  run  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  first  pha- 
langes to  the  first  phalangeal  articulation,  where  they  anastomose  with 
branches  of  the  palmar  digital  arteries. 

Near  the  pisiform  bone  a  little  branch,  or  two,  the  anterior  carpal 
artery/  proceeds  from  the  ulnar  artery  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to 
the  front  of  the  carpus,  and  anastomoses  with  a  similar  branch  of  the 
radial  artery. 

The  deep  communicating  artery'  comes  from  the  uhiar  artery 
below  the  pisiform  bone,  and  dips  between  the  abductor  and  short 
flexor  of  the  little  finger  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  joins  the 
termination  of  the  radial  artery  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  It 
distributes  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

The  digital  arteries,'  usually  four  from  the  superficial  palmar 
arch,  diverge  in  the  intei^vals  of  the  flexor  tendons,  resting  on  the 
lumbrical  muscles  and  digital  ner\'es.  The  innermost  digital  artery 
proceeds  to  the  inner  side  of  the  palm,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  little  finger.  The  other  digitals  reaching  the  ends  of  the  interos- 
seous spaces  are  thei'c  joined  by  the  palmar  metacarpal  arteries  fVom 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  then  divide  each  into  two  digital  branches^ 
which,  with  their  companion  veins  and  the  digital  nerves,  run  along 
the  adjacent  sides  of  the  fingers  to  their  tips.  In  all  the  fingers,  in- 
cluding the  thumb,  the  digital  arteries  pursue  the  same  course,  have 
the  same  relations,  and  the  same  distribution.  In  their  course  they 
anastomose  with  the  dorsal  digital  branches,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  phalanx  they  converge  and  unite  in  an  arch  from  which 
numerous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  tip  of  the  finger,  while  many 
othere  proceed  to  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 

THE   DESCENDING   THORACIC   AORTA. 

The  descending  thoracic  aorta*  extends  from  the  arch  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertobi^a  on  the  left,  gradually  in- 
clining inward  to  the  front  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it 
passes  through  an  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  subsequently  to  continue 
as  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  lies  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  covered 
in  front  by  the  pericanlium  and  the  pleura  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung. 
To  its  right  above  is  the  oesophagus,  which  gradually  obtains  a  position 
in  front  below,  and  then  to  the  left  at  its  termination.  The  thoracic 
duct  and  azygos  vein  are  also  situated  to  the  right.  In  its  course  it 
gives  off  numerous  but  small  branches,  so  that  its  diameter  is  nearly 
uniform. 

*  Anterior  ulno-carpal  artery. 

'  Deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  ;  ramus  communicans  profundus. 
'  A.  dlgitales  communes  or  volares. 

*  A.  thoracica  desccndens  ;  a.  thoracica. 


BBa:nches  of  tee  descending  thoracic  aorta 

Tlic^e  oonsiftt  of  ismall  ^^essek, 
the  bi^jnchial,  cesophiigeal^  and  me- 
diastinal arteries;  and  larger  ones 
tu  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  the  in- 
tercostal artorics. 

The  bronchial  arteries,*  very 
variable  in  number  and  mode  of 
origin,  commonly  ennsiBt  of  ooe  for 
each  side,  though  frequently  there 
are  three,  of  which  usually  one  is 
to  the  right  and  the  others  arc  to 
the  left ;  and  they  may  arine  sepa- 
rately or  together.  The  right  bron- 
chial artery  ari^ses  IVom  the  aorta 
or  from  the  fii*st  aortic  intercostal 
artery,  and  proceed*^  along  the  back 
of  the  right  hronehus  to  the  root 
of  the  lung.  The  left  bronchial 
artery  also  arises  fi-oni  the  aurta 
directly  or  in  common  with  the 
right,  and  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  left  hmg.  When 
there  is  a  second  left  bronchial  ar- 
teiy  it  iisnally  arises  lower  and  sep- 
aratel}"  from  the  aorta.  Entering 
the  lungs,  the  bronchial  arteries 
ramify  in  company  with  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  to  the  tisHues  of  which 
they  arc  chietly  distributed.  He- 
fore  entering  the  lungs  they  give 
bmnches  to  the  bronchial  lynipliatic 
glands,  the  OBSojjhagus,  the  pencar- 
dium,  and  the  pleura. 

The  cesophageal  arteries,*  also 
variable*  cummoidy  consist  of  three 
or  four  Httte  branehee.  which  arise 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta  and 
pn^)ceed  to  be  distributed  to  the 
cosophagUH, 

The  mediastinal  arteries 'are 
the  smallest  branches  from  the  aorta,  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  peri- 


Thk  aorta.  1,  arch  of  the  aorta ;  2,  tborEclc 
aorta;  3,  abdominal  aorta;  4,  lintiomliiate 
arterj' ;  ''^  right  t'omraon  carotid ;  6,  right  sub- 
clavian ;  7,  lea  common  carotid ;  &.  left  bub- 
clavlftn;  %  bronchial  artery,  a  etraall  branch 
oTthe aorta;  10, cesopha^'ealariedcN^  Jl, inter- 
costal arttjries  of  the  right  side ;  12,  of  th«  left 
side;  13,  phrenic  artcrlcH;  u,  cui'Iiac  axb;  15, 
gastric  arter>' ;  1*^.  splenic  artery ;  17,  hepatic 
artery;  18,  suiKrrior  mcsenterii:'  artery;  W, 
suprarenal  arteries;  30.  reiiiil  arteries ;  x20» 
gpemmlic  arterj- ;  21,  iDferlo?  mesenteric  ar- 
tery; 22,  lumbar  arteriea;  ^  common  iliac 
arteries;  24,  middle  saeml  artery,  a,  aortic 
orifice  of  the  diaphragm ;  b,  articulation  of  the 
head  of  the  ribs;  c,  anterior  scalene  muEcle* 


*  A.  bronchiftlGs  or  bronchieai.  *  A.  oesophage®. 

•  A.  mediaBtinalea  poslmores,  q.  pmc4irdiaelj  and  n.  phretiJcse  superiores. 
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cardiuin,  and  pleura,  the  wall  of  the  aorta  itself,  and  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  intercostal  arferies/  of  which  there  are  nine  pairs,  arise 
from  the  baclc  of  the  aorta  directed  a  little  upward  and  outward  on 
the  centra  of  the  vertebrcB,  and  then  run  outward  in  the  lower  nine 
intercostal  spaces,  the  upi)er  two  of  these  being  supplied  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  superior  intercostal  branch  of  the  subclavian  arteiy. 
From  the  position  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  of  the  spine  the  right  inter- 
costals  are  longer  than  the  left,  and  cross  in  front  of  the  vertebra  be- 
hind the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  azygos  vein.  On  both  sides 
the  intercostal  arteries  in  their  course  are  crossed  by  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  are  covered  by  the  pleura.  In  the  intercostal  spaces  they 
ascend  obliquely  to  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  above  near  the  angle, 
resting  on  the  external  intercostal  muscle  covered  by  the  pleura,  and 
divide  into  two  branches,  which  continue  forward  between  the  external 
and  internal  intercostal  muscles.  The  superior  branch,  a  continua- 
ticm  of  the  main  trunk,  inins  along  the  subcostal  groove,  while  the 
inferior  branch  descends  and  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  rib 
below;  both  branches  terminating  by  anastomosis  with  the  anterior 
intercostal  branches  of  the  mammary  and  musculo-phrenic  arteries. 
Each  aortic  intercostal  artery,  besides  the  companion  vein,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  corresponding  nerve,  which  is  placed  below  the  artery, 
while  the  vein  is  above  it. 

The  first  aortic  intercostal  artery  anastomoses  with  the  superior 
intercostal  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  the  lower  two  intercostal 
artenes  run  into  the  abdominal  wall  and  anastomose  with  the  epi- 
gastric artery. 

The  intercostal  arteries  in  their  course  distribute  branches  to  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  others  contiguous  to  them,  to  the  pleura,  to  the 
skin,  and  the  mammary  gland,  and  anastomose  with  thoracic  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery.  From  each  intercostal  arterj-,  before  turning 
outward  in  the  intercostal  space,  a  dorsal  branch*  runs  backward 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  internal 
branch  passes  towards  the  spinous  processes  between  the  multifidus 
and  semispinalis,  to  which  and  other  contiguous  muscles  and  the  skin 
it  is  distributed.  The  external  branch  passes  between  the  longissi- 
mus  and  ilio-costalis,  to  which  and  other  muscles  and  the  skin  it  is 
likewise  distributed. 

From  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  intercostal  arteries  emanates  a 
spinal  branch,'  which  enters  the  adjacent  intervertebral  foramen  to 
be  distributed  to  the  spinal  canal  and  cord. 

Besides  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  branches  given  off 


1  A.  intercostales  aorticae  or  inferiores.  *  Ramu8  dorsalis  or  posterior. 

'  R.  spinalis  or  vcrtebralis. 
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within  the  cranium  by  the  vertebral  arterieg,  the  spiiuil  vord  niid  its 
membranes,  together  with  the  spinal  Ca*tnnl,  arc  nnpiiliud  with  spinal 
branches,  alon<^  the  vertebral  column,  derived  from  the  neigbboriiig 
urtcrics  uf  the  dit!V' rout  rt^gions ;  in  the  nt?ck  frt>m  the  vertebral  and 
the  ascending  and  deep  cervical  artcnes,  iu  the  thomx  from  the  doi-sal 
branches  ot^  the  intercostal  arteries,  iu  the  loin  from  the  dorsal  bruucheji 
of  the  hiinbar  and  iliodmubar  arteries,  and  in  the  pelvis  from  the  lat- 
eral sacral  arteries.  Thene  gpinai  branche;?  have  the  same  mode  of 
distribution,  and  generally  each  cotisists  of  a  tshort  stem*  which  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches,  the  entovertebral,  meningeal,  and  Jateral 
spinal. 

The  entovcrtebral  branch^  is  distributed  to  the  parietes  ot  the 
Bpinal  canal,  the  vertebra?,  and  ligaments,  and  anastomo&es  with  the 
eorreepunding  brauebes  above,  below,  and  laterally,  forming  together, 
around  the  ciuuil,  a  plexus  of  tine  vessels. 

The  meningeal  branch,'  the  smallest  and  usually  arising  with 
the  f*>rmur,  is  distributed  to  the  dunil  sheath  id'  \\iv  cord  and  the 
surrounding  arcohir  and  a<Upose  tissue. 

The  lateral  spinal  branch,*  arising  separately  or  with  one  of  the 
preceding  brunches,  cntt-rs  the  dural  slieath  of  the  cord  on  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  ascends  with  them  to  the  pia  of  the  spinal 
eord,  in  which  it  is  distributed.  Like  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the 
lateral  spinal  arteries  become  successivoly  longer,  and  on  the  cauda 
equina  they  appear  as  slend<;r.  thread-like  vessels  ascending  vertically 
tm  the  nerves  of  the  hitter.  In  the  pia  of  the  cord  the}^  inosculate, 
in  front  and  behind  the  latter,  with  the  anterior  and  |iosterior  spinal 
branches  of  the  vertebral  arteries^  and  incessantly  reinforce  them  in 
their  coui'se. 

THE   ABDOMINAL   AORTA. 

The  abdominal  aorta*  is  situated  in  the  alKloiuen  tm  the  centm 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra'  to  the  letY  rd"  the  median  line,  extending  from 
the  thoracic  aorta  at  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the 
last  thoracic  vertebra  to  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  fourth  lum- 
bar vertebra,  where  it  forks  into  the  common  iliac  arteries.  It  is 
covered  in  front  by  the  pancreas,  dn*>denum,  and  I'oot  aV  the  mesentery, 
and  to  it«  right  is  the  inferior  cava,  with  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm 
intervening  above.  It  gives  off  many  branches*  of  which  the  largest 
arise  near  together  at  the  commencement,  after  which  the  vessel  ex- 
hibits a  marked  tx^dnetion  in  diameter. 


I 


'  Ramus  vertehmJis.  *  R,  moningeus. 

*  B.  spinalis  lateralis*  *  A.  abdominalit. 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Of  the  brauehes  of  the  abdominal  aorta  threo  aro  single  vessels 
arising  from  its  fore  part,  the  coeliac,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  mes- 
enteric arteries,  distributed  to  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  pancreas, 
and  spleen ;  others  in  pairs  are  the  suprarenal,  renal,  and  spermatic 
or  ovarian  arteries,  to  the  suprarenal  bodies,  kidneys,  and  testicles  or 
ovaries,  and  the  phrenic  and  lumbar  arteries,  to  the  diaphragm  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  abdomen.  A  single  terminal  branch,  the  middle 
sacral  artery/  is  a  small  vessel  which  springs  from  behind  the  aorta 
immediately  above  the  bifurcation  into  the  common  iliac  arteries.  It 
descends  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  along  the  middle 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  to  the  end.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  small 
lateral  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries  and 
others  which  proceed  to  the  rectum,  where  they  anastomose  with  the 
hemori'hoidal  arteries. 

The  middle  sacral  artery  is  actually  the  continuation  of  the  aorta, 
and  in  all  vertebrate  animals  is  proportioned  in  volume  to  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  tail.  In  fishes,  snakes,  and  cetaceans  the  aorta 
gradually  tapers  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  no  appearance  of  division 
into  iliac  arteries.  In  animals  with  hind  limbs  the  iliacs  are  developed 
proportionately  to  their  size,  and  if  the  limbs  are  large  and  the  tail 
small  or  rudimental  as  in  man  and  the  higher  apes,  the  iliacs  appear 
as  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  with  the  rudimental  remainder  as  a 
middle  sacral  arter}^ 

The  cceliac  artery,  or  axis,*  is  a  short  trunk,  commonly  not  over 
half  an  inch  long,  arising  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  opposite  the  last 
thoracic  vertebra,  directed  forward  and  dividing  into  three  divergent 
branches,  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries.  It  is  immediately 
above  the  pancreas,  and  has  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  on  each  side.  It  is  sometimes  longer  than  usual,  in  which 
case  commonly  one  of  the  branches  has  a  separate  origin. 

The  gastric  artery,'  onlinarily  the  smallest  branch  of  the  eoeliac 
axis,  ascends  to  the  left  to  reach  the  right  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  whence  it  turns  to  the  right  along  the  small  curvature,  in  the 
small  omentum,  and  inosculates  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic 
artery.  It  gives  off  cesophageal  branches,^  which  are  distributed 
to  the  oesophagus,  and  anastomose  with  those  from  the  aorta ;  and  in 
its  further  course  is  distributed  in  branches  to  the  fundus,  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  where  the}'  anastomose  with  those 
from  the  arterial  arch  along  the  greater  curvature.    The  gastric  artery 


1  A.  socralis ;  a.  sacra  media  or  anterior. 

*  A.  coeliaca ;  a.  opisto-gastrica ;  tripod  of  Haller ;  tripus  Halleri. 

*  Coronary  arter\' ;  a.   gastrica  or  coronaria,  a.  g.  major,  superior,  or  sinifltra 
superior;  a.  coronaria  ventriculi.  *  Rami  oesophagei  inferiores. 


DiflmniPTioir  OK  THE  ctKLiAC  AitTEmY.  1,  llver  turned  upward ,  and  ah  owing  its  lower  surface ; 
2,  imnarene  Iteure;  3,  gall-liladder:  4^ stomach;  5.  rcs^iphagus;  6,7.  «,  duodenum:  9,  pancreas; 
lU,  spleen ;  11,  aorta;  12.  cceliac  artery ;  13»  gastrtc  artery ;  14,  hepHtic  nrterj' ;  15,  pyloric  artery ; 
16,  ga^trtj-duodenal  artery;  n.  right  gastro-eplplolL*  artery;  18,  paiiereatico-duodeiial  artery; 
VJ,  hepatic  artery  dividing  into  tlie  right  and  left  branches  for  the  liver;  20,  splenio  artorj'; 
Itif  course  Indicated  behind  the  stomach  by  dotted  lines:  21.  left  gaslro-epiploic  artery  ;  "li,  pan- 
Cnfallc  branch;  2S,  goatrlc branches ;  21,  superior  raeseuteric  artery,  emerging  frutn  between  Ih© 
pancreas  and  the  durHlermm^ 

The  hepatic  artery*  in  the  infant  iw  the  largest  branch  of  the 
CiDliae  axis,  but  is  thot^ceond  in  size  at  maturity.  Directed  transversely 
to  the  right,  it  passes  over  the  pancreas  to  the  pylorus,  and  divides  into 
the  tjnstnvdiiodenal  and  hepatic  branches,  nearly  equal  in  size.  The 
gastro-duodenal  branch'  di'HcendH  behind  the  pyloruis  between  the 
duodenum  and  head  of  the  paDcrcas,  gives  off  the  superior  pancre- 
atico-duodenal  artery,*  and  then  continues  as  the  rjj^ht  ij^aHtro-epip- 
loic  artery.  The  farnier  is  a  small  branch  which  descends  between 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  <hiudenum,  supplying  them  both^  and 
anastomosing  with  the  intenor  panereatico-duodrnal  branch  of  the 
eupcnor  inesentcrio  artery.  The  right  gastro- epiploic  artery  *  rims 
fnjin  right  to  left  in  the  great  omentum  along  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  storaach,  and  joins  the  left  gastro^^piploic  artery,  with  which  it 
forms  a  continuous  arch.  It  <li}itrihutes  branches  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  walls  of  the  stomach,  where  they  anastomose  with  the 
branches  of  the  gastric  arteryj  and  also  sends  long,  slender  branches 

'  A,  hepatlea.  '  Ramus  p^astro-dufjdenalk.  "  A.  pftncrefttico-diindetiftlis. 

*  A<  giutro<epiploica  dextra ;  a.  curunuria  vcntrieuli  \  a.  gastrica  dextra  inferior. 
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downward  to  the  omentum.  The  hepatic  branch^  of  the  hepatic 
artery  is  directed  forward  in  the  small  omentum,  in  which  it  ascends 
in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
hepatic  branches.  In  its  course  it  lies  in  front  of  the  portal  vein,  with 
the  common  bile-duct  to  its  right.  It  gives  off  a  small  pyloric  branch,' 
which  supplies  the  pylorus,  and  turning  to  the  left  anastomoses  with 
the  termination  of  the  gastric  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  unusually  large, 
and  replaces  the  latter.  Occasionally  it  arises  fh)m  the  gastro-duodenal 
artery. 

The  right  hepatic  artery  •  gives  off  the  cystic  artery,*  which  is 
directed  forward,  and  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder, dividing  into  two  main  branches,  of  which  one  is  distributed 
in  the  upper  wall,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  wall.  The  terminal 
branches  enter  the  right  side  of  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  right  lobe  and  its  aecessor}'^  quadrate  lobe. 

The  left  hepatic  artery,*  smaller  than  the  former,  enters  the  left 
side  of  the  transverse  fissure,  and  is  distributed  to  the  left  lobe  and 
caudate  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  trunk  of  the  hepatic  artery  occasionally  arises  separately  from 
the  aorta,  or  together  with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  two 
chief  terminal  branches  may  arise  from  the  coeliac  axis  or  from  the 
aorta,  or,  more  frequently,  the  right  one  comes  from  the  former  and 
the  left  one  from  the  latter. 

The  splenic  artery,'  at  maturity  the  largest  branch  of  the  coeliac 
axis,  proceeds  transversely,  in  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course,  to  the 
left  and  backward,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas  to  the  hilus 
of  the  spleen.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  from  three  to  six  pancreatic 
branches,^  which  are  distributed  to  the  pancreas.  On  the  left  it 
gives  off  the  left  gastro-epiploic  artery ,•  which  proceeds  in  the 
great  omentum  to  the  rigjit,  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
to  join  the  right  gastro-epiploic  branch,  in  like  manner  with  which  it 
is  distributed. 

The  terminal  or  splenic  branches  •  of  the  splenic  artery,  four  or 
five,  and  subdividing  into  more,  diverge  and  enter  the  hilus  of  the 
spleen,  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

The  short  gastric  branches,'®  usually  four  or  five,  come  from  the 
splenic  artery  and  its  terminal  branches,  and  proceed  to  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the 
gastric  and  left  gastro-epiploic  arteries. 


>  Ramus  hepaticus.  ^  n  pyloricus. 

^  A.  hepatica  dextra.  *  A.  cystica. 

*  A.  hepatica  sinistra.  •  A.  splenica ;  a.  lienalfs. 
^  A.  pancreatici. 

^  A.  gastro-epiploica  sinistra ;  a.  coronaria  ventriculi ;  a.  gastrica  sinistra  inferior. 

•  Rami  splenici  or  lienales.  ^°  A.  gastricn  breves ;  vasa  brevia. 


Thtj  superior  mesenteric  artery  Is  Bmaller  than  the  CGeliae  axis, 
just  beneath  which  it  ariBeb  from  the  aorta,  and  curves  forwaini  and 
downward  behind  the  pan- 
creas and  over  the  duode- 
num to  the  root  of  the 
mesentery,  in  which  it  de- 
scendt*  with  a  curvature 
towardti  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  and  terminates  by 
joining  its  own  ileo-colic 
branch.  Its  branches  are 
as  foQowe : 

The  inferior  pancre- 
atico-duodenal  artery  > 
a  wiiiall  hnuich  from  the 
supenor  mesenteric  at  the 
lower  boi"der  of  the  pan- 
creas, to  which  and  the 
duodenum  it  is  distributed, 
anastomosing^  with  the 
s u p erior  1  ira  n ch ,  d eri v od 
from  the  gastro-duodenal 
arterv. 

The  intestinal  branch- 
es >  commonly  a  dozen  or 
more,  spring  in  close  suc- 
cession iVom  the  left  or 
convex  side  of  the  supe- 
rior meeenteric,  and  proceed  downward  and  forward  in  the  mesentery^ 
to  supply  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  They  run  parallel  with  one  another, 
and  after  some  distance  divide  each  into  tw^o  branches,  of  which  the 
contiguous  ones  unite  in  loop^.  From  the  firHt  series  of  these  loop?*  a 
greater  ntimber  of  branches  proceed,  divide,  and  unite  to  form  a  second 
series  of  smaller  and  more  numerous  loops.  In  the  same  manner  is 
formed  a  thinl  Heries  of  the  smallest  and  most  numerous  loops,  and 
from  these  proceed  a  multitude  of  nearly  uniform  branches  to  the  in- 
testine, to  the  right  and  left  of  which  the}-  are  distributed,  freely  anas- 
toniosing  with  one  another.  In  the  mesentery  numerous  line  In^anchee 
are  distributed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  contiguous  structures. 

From  the  right  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  there  usually 
proceed  two  or  three  branches,  named  successively  from  below  upward 
the  ileo-colic.  right  colie,  and  middle  colic  arteries. 

The  ileo*colic  artery  arises  from  near  the  middle  of  the  superior 
mesenteric,  descends  t>hli(paely  beneath  the  peritoneum  towards  the 
c^cum,  and  divid(.'s  inta  two  w^idcly -diverging  branches.  Of  these  the 
lower  one  joins  the  termination  of  the  superior  mesenteric,   forming 


DisTTtmrTjoN  of  th  e  srpERioR  stesftnterk;  artery.  1, 
eujKTior  mesouteric  artery;  2.  intestinal  branches :  3, 
ilecj-eoUe  urterj*:  4.  rJglitcoUc:  f>.  middle  t!OlJe  arte r>' :  6, 
inferior  pancreatitio-diiodenal  artery,  a,  t^mfiM  Itilestiiie 
turiiod  tu  the  left ;  b,  lar^c  inte»Uiic ;  c,  pancreas. 
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with  it  a  large  loop,  while  the  other  ascends  and  inosculates  with  the 
middle  colic  artery,  forming  another  loop.  From  the  loops  proceed 
many  branches,  the  longer  of  which,  by  division  and  union  of  the  con- 
tiguous branches,  form  a  series  of  smaller,  irregular  loops,  from  which 
branches  proceed,  all  being  finally  distributed  to  the  termination  of  the 
ileum,  the  c»cum  with  its  vermiform  appendix,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascending  colon. 

The  right  colic  artery  arises  above  the  former,  or  in  common  with 
it,  proceeds  to  the  right  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  divides  into  two 
widely-divergent  branches,  pf  which  the  lower  one  joins  the  contiguous 
branch  of  the  ileo-colic  arter}^  and  the  other  one  ascends  and  joins  the 
middle  colic  artery,  forming  with  it  one  of  the  largest  loops.  The  ter- 
minal branches  form  here  and  there  a  few  secondary  loops  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  are  distributed  to  the  ascending  colon. 

The  middle  colic  artery  arises  on  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  superior  mesenteric,  runs  forward  and  downward  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon,  and  divides  in  two  widely-diverging  branches,  of  which  the 
right  one  inosculates  with  the  right  colic  arterj'-,  and  the  left  one  joins 
the  left  colic  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  forming  with  it 
the  largest  of  the  mesenteric  loops.  Branches  from  the  two  principal 
ones  produce  a  second  and  third  series  of  loops  in  the  usual  manner,  from 
which  the  terminal  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  transverse  colon. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery  sometimes  arises  in  common  with 
the  cceliac  artery,  and  occasionally  in  two  separate  trunks  fVom  the 
aorta.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  its  branches  are  variable, 
and  sometimes  it  furnishes  branches  to  other  organs.  It  sometimes 
gives  off  the  right  hepatic  artery  to  the  liver.  Occasionally,  with 
unusual  enlargement  of  the  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  branch,  it 
gives  off  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery.  The  ileo-colic  artery  is 
not  always  distinct  from  the  termination  of  the  main  artery,  nor  the 
right  colic  from  the  former;  and  sometimes  there  are  two  middle 
colic  arteries. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery,*  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, arises  an  inch  or  two  below  it,  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  and 
descends  in  advance  of  this,  inclining  to  the  left,  gives  off  the  left  colic 
and  sigmoid  arteries,  and  continues  downward  as  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery. 

The  left  colic  artery*  is  directed  to  the  left  side  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, in  front  of  the  kidney,  and  divides  into  two  bi-anches,  of  which 
the  upper  one  inosculates  with  the  left  branch  of  the  middle  colic  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  while  the  other  one  descends  to  join  the 
sigmoid  artery.  It  forms  a  series  of  large  and  small  loops,  as  in  the 
other  colic  arteries,  from  which  proceed  branches  to  be  distributed  to 
the  descending  colon. 


>  A.  mesenterica  inf.  *  A.  colica  sinistra  superior. 
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The  sigmoid  artery'  entei*s  the  iin.*soe<*lun  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
and  divider  into  two  or  three  or  mure  brunches,  of  which  the  upper 
and  lower  inosculate  with 

the  left  colic  and  superior  Fio.  271* 

hemorrhoidal  arterjei?,  and 
ill  the  usual  manner  fonn 
one  or  two  series  of  loops, 
from  which  the  term i mil 
branches  proceed,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  sigmoid 
flexnre  of  the  colon.  8ev- 
eral  ?*eparate  bmnehes  may 
substitute  the  single  sig- 
moid artery. 

The  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery,^  the  con- 
Li  niiation  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric,  descends*  to  the 
pelvis,  in  its  course  cross- 
ing the  left  common  iliac 
vessels  and  entering  the 
mesoreetum,  and  divides 
into  two  bninchcs,  which 
ait?  distributed  to  the  sides 
of  the  rectum,  extending  to 
the  lower  part,  where  they 
anastomose  with  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  hemorrhoid 
dal  arleriei?,  derived  from 
the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  may  he  absent,  and  its  place  supplied 
hy  branches  from  the  supeinor  mesenteric  artery.  Sometimes  it  gives 
off  the  middle  colic  artery. 

The  suprarenal  arteries'  are  little  vessels  which  arise  from  the 
aorta,  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  \nim 
ontwanily  over  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  suprarenal  bodies, 
to  which  they  ai*e  distributed,  anastomosing  with  other  branches  from 
the  phrenic  and  renal  arteries.  They  ai^  sometimes  very  smalh  and 
substituted  by  the  latter  branches. 

The  renal  arteries,*  large  vessels,  whether  compared  with  the 
preceding  or  in  pro[H>rtion  with  the  organs  they  supply,  come  from 


niSTHiamON  OF  THE  INFEBlOtt  MESKNTERIC  ARTERY.    1, 

ttorta;  2,  iiirerior  me*enterie  artery ;  3,  left  eoUc  nrkTy ;  4, 
sigmoid  artery ;  5.  superior  hemorrbaidal  artery ;  6,  «upc- 
rior  mtjsetiterlc  arlery  :  7,  middle  colic  artery  anustomo*- 
ing  with  the  left  and  right  (8)  colic  arterie*;  9,  brmticbea 
to  the  sdirU  intestine;  10,  ti^a  renal  arterj',  a,  small  Intes- 
tine turned  to  the  tl^hl  ddiO » b.  Urge  IntesUne ;  e,  pancneaa. 


^ 


*  A,  sie^moidea;  a.  col.  stn.  inferior. 

*  A*  h8?oiorrhoidttUs  stipcrior  or  interna. 

*  A.  suprarcnales  mediffi  or  aorticio  ;  a.  cnp^ulares  ;  a.  atmbilanse. 

*  A.  reaalea ;  emulgent  arteriei ;  a.  emulgent^s. 
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the  sides  of  the  aorta,  a  short  distance  below  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  the  right  one  usually  being  situated  a  little  lower  than  the  left 
one.  They  proceed  outward,  with  a  curve  backward  on  the  sides  of 
the  spine,  and  divide  each  usually  into  two,  and  then  four  or  ^ve 
branches,  which  enter  the  hilus  and  pass  into  the  sinus  of  the  kidney, 
partly  in  front  and  partly  behind  the  pelvis,  subdivide,  and  penetrate 
the  substance  of  the  organ.  From  the  position  of  the  aorta  on  the  left 
of  the  spine  the  right  artery  is  longer,  and  proceeds  across  the  spine  be- 
hind the  inferior  cava.  Both  arteries  have  the  accompanying  vein  in 
front,  with  the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter  behind.  Before  entering  the 
kidney  the  renal  artery  gives  off  one  or  two  little  branches  to  the 
suprarenal  body,  and  others  yet  smaller  to  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  the 
contiguous  IjTnphatic  glands,  and  investing  tissues. 

The  renal  arteries  exhibit  many  variations,  especially  in  number, 
there  frequently  being  two  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  occasionally  three 
or  four.  When  there  are  two  the  vessels  commonly  pursue  the  usual 
course  together,  but  when  there  are  moi^e  the  additional  vessel  is  apt 
to  arise  higher  or  lower  and  enter  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the 
kidney.  An  upper  additional  branch  may  arise  from  the  aorta  or  from 
the  superior  mesenteric  arter}^ ;  a  lower  branch  from  any  part  of  the 
aorta  below  the  usual  position  or  from  any  of  its  branches. 

The  spermatic  arteries,^  of  the  male,  are  two  long,  slender  vessels, 
which  arise  near  together  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta  a  short  but 
variable  distance  below  the  renal  arteries.  They  descend  obliquely,  the 
right  one  across  the  inferior  cava,  each  resting  on  the  psoas  muscle,  and 
crossing  the  ureter  and  the  external  iliac  vessels,  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum, to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  Here  it  joins  the  vas  deferens, 
and  as  a  constituent  of  the  spermatic  cord  traverses  the  inguinal  canal, 
tVom  which  it  issues  and  descends  to  the  scrotum,  where,  after  giving 
a  branch  to  the  epididymis,  it  enters  the  back  of  the  testicle,  to  which 
it  is  distributed.  In  its  course  it  gives  a  delicate  branch  to  the  ureter, 
and  in  the  s]>onnatic  coni  anastomoses  with  the  cremasteric  and  def- 
eriMitial  arteries. 

The  s|H»nnatic  arterj-  sometimes  arises  from  the  renal  artery,  espe- 
cially on  the  left  side.  Sometimes  it  arises  in  common  with  the  supra- 
riMial  artery,  and  i>ccasionally  the  right  and  left  arteries  arise  together. 

In  the  female  the  ovarian  arteries  corresjwnd  with  the  former,  and 
have  the  same  nuxle  of  origin  an<l  course  to  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis, 
wluMU'e  they  ]m>eeed  in  a  tortuous  manner  in  the  broad  ligaments  of 
the  uterus  to  the  attached  bonier  of  the  ovaries,  to  which  they  are 
mainly  distributed,  a  considerable  branch  running  inward  towards  the 
uterus  to  anastomose  with  the  uterine  arter^'.  Small  branches  also 
Bup]>ly  the  oviduct,  the  bnmd  aiitl  i»und  ligaments.  In  pregnancy  the 
ovarian  arteries  beinmie  mueh  enlargeii. 


*  A.  sivnimtiiTi*  interna?. 
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The  phrenic  arteries'  arc  two  small  vosboIs,  which  usiii 
together  at  the  upper  l>order  of  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  diaphraijm 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta  or  the  root  of  the  ca4iac  axis.  They 
diverge  and  ascend  beneath  the  peritoneum  on  the  crura  and  under 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  to  which  they  are  distributed.  Before 
reaching  the  central  tendon  each  gives  otf  an  external  bnineh,  which 
is  dii-ected  outwardly  towards  the  eide  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoBes 
with  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries.  The  internal  branch  is  directed 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  cheat,  and  anastomoses  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  phrenic  arteries  give  small  branchoa  to  the  supra- 
n?nal  bodies ;  and  the  left  one  gives  small  branches  to  the  tesophagua, 
which  anastomose  with  the  other  contiguous  esophageal  arteries. 

The  lumbar  arteries,^  of  which  there  are  usually  five  pairs,  cor- 
resp  u  a  d  with  1 1 1  e  i  t  j  iv  re  o  s  t  a  I  a  1 1  c  r i  cs .  They  arise  f r r j  m  t  he  bac k  o f  t  he 
aorta  and  ran  outwardly  on  the  spine,  the  first  pair  across  the  last  tho- 
racic vertebra,  the  others  on  the  upper  four  lumbar  vertebra?.  The  right 
ones  pass  beneath  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  ujjper  ones  on  both  wides 
beneath  the  origin  of  the  crum  of  the  diaphragm.  Turning  l>ackward 
on  each  side  beneath  the  psoas  muscle  opposite  the  interval  of  the 
transverse  processes^  they  divide  into  an  abdominal  and  adoisal  branch. 
The  abdominal  branch  runs  outward,  mostly  behind  the  rpiadrate 
lumbar  muscle,  and  then  divides  into  branches  which  run  f*>rwurd  be- 
tween the  abdominal  nmscles,  to  which  and  to  the  contiguous  skin  they 
are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  one  another,  and  with  the  opigas- 
trics  in  front,  the  intereostals  above,  anil  the  ilio-lnmbar  and  circumflex 
arteries  below^.  They  also  furnish  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  the  psoas 
and  quadrate  muscles.  The  first  branch  runs  along  the  lower  bonier 
of  the  last  rib  in  company  with  the  last  thoracic  nerve  ;  the  fifth  branch 
runs  altjng  the  ercst  of  the  ilium  and  gives  branches  to  the  iliac  and 
gluteal  muscles.  The  dorsal  branch  passes  backwaixl  between  the 
tiTinsv-ei'se  processes  to  l>e  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the 
back  in  the  san*e  tnanner  as  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries.  It  likewise  gives  ofiT  a  spinal  branch,  which  en  tern  tho 
adjacent  intervertebral  ti^rmnen,  to  be  distributed  as  already  dcscnbod* 
See  page  516. 

THE   COMMON   ILIAC  ARTERIES. 

The  comnion  iliac  arteries*  are  forks  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
which  descend  obliquely  at  the  sides  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
towards  the  sacro-iliae  articulation,  above  which  each  divides  into  the 
internal  and  external  iliac  arteries.  The  right  one,  slightly  tho  longer, 
crosses  over  the  termination  of  the  inferior  cava,  upon  which  it  rests  in 
contact  below  with   the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,     The  left 

^  A.  phr^nicae ;  a.  p.  inferiorea  or  nmt^naj ;  a.  diaphragmatlc». 

*  A,  lunibalej*  or  lumbnres. 

*  Frimilive  iliiic  urtoriea ;  a.  iliaca  commuaia  or  primitiva. 
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one  rests  on  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  corresponding  psoas  muscle.  Both  are  covered  by 
the  peritoneum,  behind  the  small  intestine,  and  are  crossed  by  the 
descending  branches  of  the  sympathetic  from  the  aortic  to  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus,  and  near  their  termination  by  the  ureters.  The  accom- 
panying veins  lie  partly  behind  and  to  their  inner  side.  They  usually 
give  off  no  branches  of  importance,  other  than  little  vessels  to  the 
contiguous  lymphatic  glands,  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the  ureter.  Com- 
monly about  three  inches  in  length,  they  frequently  range  to  one-half 
the  extent,  and  when  longer  are  more  or  less  curved  or  tortuous.  The 
point  at  which  they  divide  often  varies  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum. 

THE   INTERNAL   ILIAC   ARTEltY. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  *  descends  from  the  biftircation  of  the 
common  iliac  artery  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  to  near  the 
upper  border  of  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  where  it  commonly  divides 
into  two  principal  branches,  though  frequently  more,  or  gives  them  off 
in  succession.  Besides  being  much  shorter,  it  is  smaller  in  the  adult, 
but  is  larger  in  the  foetus,  when  it  is  continuous  with  the  umbilical 
artery.  It  rests  against  the  sacrum  and  the  sacro-lumbar  nerve,  with 
its  companion  vein  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum, beneath  which  it  is  crossed  by  the  ureter. 

The  position  at  which  the  internal  iliac  artery  divides  is  often  vari- 
able, and  occurs  at  any  point  between  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  great  sciatic  foramen.  Sometimes  the  greater  part  or  all  of 
its  branches  are  given  off  before  the  ultimate  division.  Though  very 
variable  in  their  origin,  the  branches  are  quite  constant  and  regular  in 
their  distribution. 

Continuous  with  the  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  or  with  it« 
usual  anterior  division  is  a  fibrous  cord,  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery 
of  the  fcptus,  which  proceeds  to  the  side  and  summit  of  the  bladder, 
and  thence  to  the  umbilicus.  At  maturity  the  commencement  of  the 
cord  for  an  inch  or  two  encloses  a  narrow  channel  and  constitutes  the 
superior  vesical  artery,*  which  gives  off  two  or  three  branches  to  be 
distributed  to  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  bladder,  anastomosing  with 
those  of  the  opposite  side  and  of  the  inferior  vesical  arter3^ 

Besides  the  foregoing  branch,  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery  usually  gives  off  the  infenor  vesical,  obturator,  internal 
pudic,  and  ischiatic  branches  ;  and  the  posterior  division  the  ilio-lumbar 
and  lateral  sacral  branches,  and  continues  as  the  gluteal  artery. 

The  inferior  vesical  artery'  commonly  springs  from  below  the 
superior  and  descends  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  to  which  and  to 

'  Hypogastric  artery  ;  a.  iliaca  interna  ;  a.  hypogastrica. 

'  A.  vesicalis  sup. ;  a.  umbilio'*^**'  '  A.  vesicalis  inf. 
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downward  so  as  to  exhibit  the  d  iKtfibutiou  of  tho  internal  iliae  nriery.  I.  aorta ;  2,  right  tioininoii 
Iliac  nrtery ;  3^  left  common  iliac ;  It  rolrtdk  sacmi ;  5,  cxlenial  ilinc ;  6,  cin^umflcx  iliac ;  7,  eiii* 
gutiic;  8,  intemal  lilac ;  9,  ilio»lumbar ;  Id,  lateral  saicral  arteries:  11,  gluteal  artery  passing  from 
Uie  pelvis^  ftbuVL>  tb«  pyrifurm  intijsclc,  at  tlic  upper  part  of  the  ifreat  sciatk  fnmmen ;  12t 
superior  veiiatl ftrtery ;  the  branch  eut  olT  h  cxtciKletl  int-ti  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  artery ; 
13,  obturator  artery ;  14,  Inferior  vesical  artery  giving  oif  the  utijilne  artery  to  the  vagina  and 
tileruji;  lb,  middle  bemortholdal  artery  ;  16,  iiiternnl  pudic  arterj',  seen  emergiiig  from  and  again 
entering  the  pelvis;  17*  !*chiatie  artery,  a.  Iliac  musicle  ;  b,  paoaa  muscle;  c,  pubic  ssTnphysis; 
d,  tacnun;  etpyriform  muscle:  /,  Internal  obturator  muscle;  01  sscrorsoiatie  ligaments;  J^  rM)- 
tmn :  i,  titerus  and  vagina  i  j,  fallopian  tube ;  k,  bladder. 

inferior  vesica!  artery  is  Boraetioies  double,  or  it  may  arise  from  tho 
internal  piidie,  the  ischiati€t  or  the  (ihttirator  artery. 

The  obturator  artery,"  usunll}"  from  the  anterior  tlivisinn  of  the 
internal  iliae,  fruqaently  sjn'ingB  from  the  posterior  divi8ion  or  the 
trunk,  and  nins  forward  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  aperturo 


1  A.  defcrentialis. 


'■^  A.  obturatoria. 
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at  tho  upper  part  of  the  obturator  membrane,  through  which  it  paasea, 
and  divides  into  two  bi*anche8.  In  its  course  it  rests  on  the  pelvic 
fascia,  accompanied  by  the  obturator  vein  and  nerve,  and  covered  by 
tiic  peritoneum.  Besides  small  branches  to  the  internal  obturator  and 
anal  elevator  muscles,  the  contiguous  lymphatics  and  inner  sarface  of 
the  pubis,  it  gives  off  a  larger  iliac  branch,  which  ascends  to  the  iliac 
fossa,  whei*e  it  is  distributed  to  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  and  anas- 
tomoses with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  Of  the  terminal  divisions  the  in- 
ternal branch '  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men, and  anastomoses  with  the  external  branch ;  is  distributed  to  the 
obtunitor  muscles,  the  heads  of  the  adductors,  and  the  contiguous  skin 
of  the  thigh,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal  circumflex  arteiy. 
The  external  branch'  descends  at  the  outer  border  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  is  distributed  to  the  obturator  and  femoral  quadrate  mus- 
cles, the  heads  of  the  flexors  arising  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  to 
the  hip-joint,  a  branch  entering  the  cotyloid  foramen  to  supply  the 
interior ;  and  it  anastomoses  with  the  ischiatic  and  external  circumflex 
arteries. 

The  obturator  artery  is  very  variable  in  its  origin.  Besides  the 
sources  mentioned,  it  may  arise  in  common  with  the  superior  vesical, 
the  internal  pudic,  the  ischiatic,  or  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  Frequently 
it  arises  from  the  termination  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  usually  in 
common  with  the  epigastric  arter}',  or  sometimes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  femoral  artery.  In  the  latter  cases  the  obturator  descends 
to  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring  behind  the  pubis  to  the 
obturator  foramen. 

Tho  internal  pudic  artery,'  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of  the 
anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  otherwise  directly  from  the 
trunk  of  this  vessel,  descends  in  front  of  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves 
and  tho  jiyriform  muscle  at  the  side  of  the  rectum  to  the  lower  pari 
of  tho  i^ivat  sciatic  foramen,  through  which  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis. 
ThoiKO  it  curves  behind  the  ischial  spine  and  re-enters  the  pelvis,  in 
ct>nii>any  with  tho  internal  pudie  nerve,  through  the  small  sciatic  forar 
mon.  and  pix)ctH?ds  forward  above  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  upward 
along  tho  inner  side  of  the  pubic  aivh  to  the  union  of  the  crura  of 
tho  cavernous  bodies  of  the  |KMiis,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal 
branches. 

Bofoiv  leaving  the  jK»lvis  the  internal  pudic  arter\'  usually  gives  off 
tho  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,*  which  often,  however,  proceeds 
directly  fri>ni  the  anterior  division  i>f  the  internal  iliac.  It  descends 
to  tho  sitlo  of  tho  rectum,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  it  is  mainly  dis- 
tributed, anastomosing  with  the  suj)orior  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal 


»  Ramus  intomuii  or  antorior.  *  R.  exleraus  or  posterior. 

-^  A.  pudenda ;  a.  p.  intorna.  communis,  or  circumflexa  ;  a.  hsmorrhoidea  exienuL 
*  A.  hiemorrhoidalis  media. 
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and  inferior  vesical  arteries.  It  gives  braBches  to  tbe  prostate  and 
seminal  vesicle,  or  in  the  female  to  the  vagina.  It  sometimefi  ariBea, 
in  C'omrnon  with  the  superior  vesical  arteiy,  from  the  isehiatie  or 
hiteral  sacra  I  jirtery.  and  at  times  it  m  absent. 

The  inferior  hem- 
orrhoidal artery,*  ufton 
rcjilueed  i*y  two  or  three 
branches,  comes  from  the 
inter nai  pudie  in  the  is- 
chio-rectal  fossa,  and  de- 
scends inwardly  through 
the  areolar  tissue  and  tat 
of  the  latter  to  the  end 
of  the  rectum,  to  which  it 
is  distributed,  including 
the  sphincter  and  anal 
elevator  muscles,  and 
anastomosing  with  the 
other  hemorrhoidal  and 
the  superficial  perineal 
arteries. 

The  superficial  per- 
ineal artery  ^  arises  from 
the  pudic  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  ischio-roctal  fossa, 
descends  from  behind  the 
transverse  perineal  mus- 
cle, and  runs  forward  be- 
neath tbe  superficial  fas- 
cia of  the  penncum  to 
the  scrotum,  or  in  the 
female  to  the  labium.  It 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  uther  struetuix^s  and  skin  of  the 
perineum.  A  bninch,  the  transverse  perineal  artery/  important 
ill  its  surgical  relations,  runs  inward  to  the  perineal  centre,  and  anas- 
tomoses  with  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  bulbar  artery*  arises  from  the  pudic  between  the  layers  of 
the  triangular  ligament,  passes  inward^  and  penetrates  the  side  of  the 
bulb  of  the  spongy  body  of  tbe  penis,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  ex- 
tending to  the  glans.  In  the  female  it  enters  the  semi-bulb  of  the 
6|K>ngy  iiody  of  the  clitoris,  and  is  distributed  as  in  the  preceding. 

The  cavernous  artery,*  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  in- 


VlEW  OK  THK  PKJUN'KUM.  EXlUBltlNfi  TUH  MSTlUBrTION  OF 
THE  I>TEKNAL  PL'DIC  ARTEKY.     1,  the  InteOlftl  pUdk  iSJJlling 

from  the  iwlvlsat  the  lower  pah  of  the  great  sciatic  fam- 
mcn ;  2,  the  mme  vessel  lifter  H  hu  returned  intct  the  ptlvtM 
through  the  wmull  scifltlc  forameu ;  3.  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
nrtery  ;  4,  5.  sujierHctftl  perlueiil  bmnobcs  to  the  t>eriii€um ; 
6,  tr&naverse  j*eriiicul;  7,  perineftl  branch  Vu  the  scroinm 
and  sskhi  <jr  the  penis;  8>  bullmr  artery;  9,  eavernoufi  ar- 
tery ;  10,  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  a,  tuberoaUy  of  the 
iaehlnni;  b,  greater  Baoro-sciatic  ligament:  c,  sphineter  Gf 
the  anus;  d,  perineal  fiidcUi,  which  is  removed  on  the  oppo- 
site tilde  aa  ka  toexpofie  the  anal  elevator  muscle :  c,  IbcIiIo- 
ciLveriioii;^  muBcle ;  /,  bulbo-urcthral  mtiiscl<i. 


'  A.  h*  inf.  or  externa.  ^  A.  perinea.  '  A,  transversa  peritiei. 

*  A.  bulbo-iirethmlis  ;  artery  of  the  bolh. 

*  Artery  of  the  corpus  cavern osuni  j  ti.  cavernosa ;  a.  profunda  penis  or  cUtoridis. 
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tornnl  pudic,  penetrates  the  inner  side  of  the  cms  of  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  penis,  and  proceeds  forward  to  the  anterior  extremity,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue.  In  the  female  it  in  the  same 
manner  supplies  the  cavernous  body  of  the  clitoris. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,^  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of 
the  internal  pudic,  ascends  between  the  crus  of  the  cavernous  body 
and  pubic  symphysis  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  along  which  it  runs 
to  the  neck,  and  ends  in  branches  to  the  glans  and  prepuce.  It  per- 
forates the  suspensoiy  ligament,  and  lies  at  the  side  of  the  dorsal  vein, 
in  company  with  the  corresponding  nerve.  It  distributes  branches 
to  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  body  and  the  skin  of  the  penis.  In 
the  female,  as  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris,  it  has  a  similar 
distribution. 

In  the  female  the  internal  pudic  artery  is  considerably  smaller 
than  in  the  male.  The  superficial  perineal  artery  is  larger,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  labium.  The  bulbar  and  cavernous  arteries  and  the 
doi'sal  artery  of  the  clitoris  are  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  male,  but  have  a  similar  distribution. 

The  vesico-vaginal  artery '  substitutes  the  inferior  vesical  artery 
of  the  male.  Arising  as  in  the  latter,  it  descends  to  the  side  of  the 
vagina,  to  the  wall  of  which  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  it  is 
distributed. 

The  uterine  artery*  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  separately  or  in  common  with  the  preceding,  passes  in  the 
broad  ligament  towards  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  then  ascends  in 
a  tortuous  manner  on  the  side  of  that  organ,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
Anastomosing  with  the  ovarian  artery  it  forms  a  continuous  arch,  from 
which  branches  aiv  distrii>uted  to  the  oviduct.  During  pregnancy  the 
uterine  artory  and  its  bninches  become  greatly  enlarged  and  very 
tortuous. 

The  internal  pudic  arter}-  sometimes  arises  higher  and  sometimes 
lower  than  usual,  and  not  unfrequently  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
of  which  one  pui*sues  the  usual  course  and  gives  off  the  hemorrhoidal, 
sujuTticial  perineal,  and  bulbar  arteries,  while  the  other  descends  in 
the  pelvis  beneath  the  bladder  to  the  ai*ch  of  the  pubis,  and  ends  in 
the  cavernous  and  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  sometimes  including  the 
bulbar  artery. 

The  ischiatic  artery,*  the  larger  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior 
division  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  appearing  as  its  continuation,  de- 
scends in  fn)nt  oi^  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  an<l  the  p^Tiform  muscle 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  great  seiatie  foramen,  through  which  it  leaves 
the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  internal  pudic  arterj'  and  the  sciatic 
nen'es.     It  thence  continues  to  descend  beneath  the  great  gluteal  mus- 


*  A.  dorsalis  (x^nis  or  cliti>riilis.  *  A.  vosico-vaginalis.  '  A.  uteriiuu 

*  Sciatic  arton- ;  a.  isohiadioa  ;  a.  i;luta?a  inferior. 
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cle,  resting  on  the  internal  obturator  and  gerainus  muscles,  and  tcrmi- 
nates  in  a  descending  branch,  which  accompanies  the  8mall  seiatic 
nerve  down  thi^i  buck  of  the  tUigh,  to  the  fasoiii?  and  skin  of  which  it 
is  flistributed,  anastomosing  with  bran  eh  os  of  thu  ibmonil  perforating 
arteries.  Beneath  the  great  gluteal  it  gives  off  brandies  to  that  mus- 
cle»  in  which  they  anastomose  with  the  gluteal  artery,  othei's  to  the 
small  rotator  mnscles  and  those  arising  from  the  isehial  tuberosity, 
anastomosing  with  the  obtnnitor  and  internal  eireumtiex  arteries.  Sev- 
eral cutaneous  branches  proceed  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock.  A 
coccygeal  branch,*  which  penetrates  the  gi'eat  sacro-selatic  hgament, 
is  distributed  to  the  great  glnteal  muscle  and  the  adjacent  corineetivo 
tbsue  and  fat  over  the  saerum  and  coccyx  and  in  the  perineum.  An 
anastomotic  branch,  direeted  to  the  troehanteric  fossa,  supplies  the 
rotatur  muscles  and  hip-joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  gluteal  and 
internal  circumflex  arteries.  A  sciatic  branch,^  long  and  slender, 
penetrates  among  the  fascicles  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve^  and  descends 
with  it  to  about  the  midille  nf  the  thigh. 

Tbe  ischiatie  artery  sometimes  arises  much  higher  than  usual,  and 
eometimes  much  I-nver,  even  to  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  pelvis. 

The  ilio-lunibar  artery,*  usually  derived  from  the  posterior  di- 
Ti&ion  of  the  internal  iliac,  ur  from  the  trunk  bcfure  division,  ascends 
outAvard  behind  the  obturator  nerve  and  between  tbe  base  of  the 
saernm  mv\  the  psoas  muscle,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these 
the  lunibar  branch  *  ascends  beneath  the  psoas  to  the  t[uadrate  lumbar 
Biusele,  to  both  of  which  it  is  dlstriliutfd,  anastomosing  with  the  last 
iumbar  artery*  It  gives  off  a  spinal  branch,  which  passes  through 
the  adjacent  intervertcbml  foramen  to  the  spinal  canaL  The  iliac 
branch  ^  is  diix'eted  outward  in  tbe  iliac  fbssa^  and  is  distribnted  below 
and  aljove  the  iliac  muscle,  and  anastonn^ses  with  the  last  lumbar,  ob- 
turator, and  circumflex  iliac  arteries.  The  iliodnmbar  artery  eometimes 
arises  from  the  external  iliac  or  from  the  common  iliac  artery,  and 
sometimes  its  branches  arise  separately. 

The  lateral  sacral  arteries,"  usually  two,  sometimes  arising  to- 
gether as  one  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  iliae  or  the 
trunk  of  this  vessel,  descends  at  tbe  side  of  the  sacrum  internally  to  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina.  They  distribute  small  branches  to  the  p>Ti- 
form,  coccygeal,  and  anal  elevator  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the 
iliodumbar,  lateral  sacrab  and  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Tbe  terminal 
branches  enter  the  anterior  nacral  foi^mina.  and  give  spinal  branches 
to  the  saeral  canal  and  its  contents,  and  dorsal  branches'  through 
the  postei'ior  sacral  fomnutia  to  the  muscles  and  Hkin  tm  the  back  of 


*  A.  coccygeft. 

*  A.  ilio-lumbaris  or  lombalis  ;  a.  iliaca  parva. 

*  RamuB  lambans  ar  ads<;endetis. 

*  A.  sAcrales  ktemles. 


'  Comos  nervi  tschiadici. 

*  R.  iliaens  or  trftiiBYorsalis. 
^  R.  dorsales  or  postcriores. 
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tho  Baerum,  anastomosing  wilh  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  arteries.  The 
lateral  sacral  arteries  sometimes  arise  in  three  or  four  separate  branchee. 
The  upper  one  sometimes  arises  in  common  with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery, 
or  it  may  arise  from  the  external  iliac  or  tho  common  iliac  artery. 

The  gluteal  artery/  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  ordi- 
narily appears  as  a  continuation  of  ita  posterior  division  or  of  the 
trunk  itself.  It  turns  backward  between  the  lumbo-sacral  and  first 
sacral  nerves,  and  passes  from  the  pelvis  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
great  sciatic  foramen,  and  under  cover  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle 
divides  into  a  supei-ficial  and  a  deep  branch.  Before  leaving  the  pelvis 
it  supplies  several  small  variable  branches  to  the  pyriform,  internal  ob- 
turator, and  anal  elevator  muscles,  and  a  nutritious  branch  to  the  ilium. 
The  superficial  branch  runs  backward  between  the  great  and  middle 
gluteal  muscles,  distributed  to  these,  the  p^Tiform  muscle,  and  contigu- 
ous skin,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  ilio-lumbar  and  dorsal 
branches  of  the  lateral  sacral  arteries.  The  deep  branch,  directed 
forward  between  the  middle  and  small  gluteal  muscles,  usually  divides 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  distributed  to  these,  the  pyriform 
muscle,  and  the  hip-joint,  giving  nutritious  branches  to  the  ilium,  and 
anastomosing  behind  with  the  ischiatic  artery  and  in  front  with  the 
external  circumflex  and  epigastric  arteries. 

When  the  internal  iliac  artery  does  not  divide  as  usual,  the  gluteal 
appears  as  a  continuation  of  the  trunk,  or  it  may  arise  higher  up  from 
the  latter. 

THE   EXTERNAL   ILIAC   ARTERY. 

The  external  iliac  artery,*  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the 
common  iliac,  continues  in  the  line  of  the  latter  within  the  abdomen,  and 
runs  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  middle  of  the  groin,  where  it 
j)asfles  through  the  femoral  arch  into  the  thigh,  and  subsequently  con- 
tinues under  the  name  of  the  iemoral  artery.  A  line  on  the  outside 
of  the  abdomen,  from  the  left:  side  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  middle  of 
the  groin,  indicates  the  coui-se  of  the  common  iliac  and  external  iliac 
arteries  on  either  side.  The  external  iliac  artory  rests  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  psoas,  but  approaching  the  femoral  arch  lies  in  front  of  that 
muscle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  with  the  accompanying  vein  tightly 
adherent  to  the  iliac  fascia  investing  the  psoas  muscle,  and  is  covered 
by  the  peritoneum  and  a  number  of  lymphatic  glands.  The  external 
iliac  vein  at  lirst  is  behind  and  then  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
and  at  the  femoral  arch  is  on  the  same  plane.  It  is  larger  and  longer 
than  the  internal  iliac,  usually  about  thrqe.and  a  half  to  four  inches, 
and  is  of  uniform  diameter.  Except  small  twigs  to  the  psoas  and  con- 
tiguous lymphatics,  it  gives  off  no  branches  until  near  its  termination. 


^  A.  glutioa ;  a.  g.  superior ;  a.  iliaca  posterior. 

*  A  iliaca  externa  or  anterior ;  a.  cruralis  or  c.  iliaca. 
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The  epigastric  artery '  arises  near  the  termination  of  the  external 

iliac  from  its  inner  fore  part,  and  aweends  inwardly  idvoIvlhI  in  the 
transversalia  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  to  the 
sheath  of  the  abdorainai  rectus  musele.  Entering  the  sheath  it  eontinues 
upward  behind  the  rectus,  which  it  penetrates,  and  is  mainly  distributed 
to  that  muscle,  giving  twigs  through  the  fore  part  uf  the  sheath  to  the 
adjacent  fascia  and  skin,  and  anastomosing  with  the  epigastric  bmnch 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  It  is  aecompanietl  by  a  pair  of  veins, 
and  near  its  commencement  crosses  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
through  which  it  gives  a  small  spermatic  branch*  to  the  creinaster 
muscle  and  tunies  of  the  Hpermutic  cord,  anastomosing  with  the  sper- 
matic  artery.  It  also  gives  otf  a  small  pubic  branch  to  the  back  of 
the  pubis,  anastomosing  with  that  of  the  obturator  artery.  Lateral 
branches  arc?  also  given  to  the  broad  nuiscles  of  the  abdomen,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  circumflex  iliac,  lumbar,  and  lower  intercostal  arteries. 

The  epigastric  artery  sometimes  arises  higher  or  lower  than  the 
UBual  position,  and  not  un frequently  it  arises  together  with  the  obtu- 
rator urtrry  from  the  external  iliac. 

The  circumflex  iliac  artery''  arises  from  the  external  iliac  near  the 
preceding,  and  runs  ujvward  and  outward  liehind  Pouimrt's  ligament, 
in  the  conjunction  of  the  transvci'salis  and  iliac  faseite,  to  the  iliac  crest, 
along  which  it  runs  backward  and  anastomoses  with  the  iliac  branch 
of  the  iliodumbar  artei*y.  It  gives  branches  to  tho  psoas  and  iliac 
muscles,  the  origin  of  the  sartorius  and  fascial  tensor,  and  the  trans- 
versalis  and  Internal  oblique  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the  epi- 
gastric and  lumbar  arteries, 

THE   FEMORAL   AHTEHY. 

The  femoral  artery,*  the  continuation  of  the  external  iliac,  runs 
along  thii  np|»fr  iwo-thirds  of  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  ami 
then  passes  through  an  opeiung  uf  the  tendon  of  tho  great  adductor 
to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  Avhere  it  i^ccivcs  the  name  of  the  popliteal 
artery.  Commencing  beneath  the  femoral  arch  at  the  middle  of  tho 
groin,  its  course  is  indicated  b}^  a  line  dniwn  from  the  latter  position 
to  the  inside  of  the  knee.  It  extends  along  the  middle  of  a  wide  de- 
pressed space,  named  Scarpa's  triangle,  of  which  the  base  is  formed 
by  Poupart's  ligament,  the  inner  lateral  boundary  by  the  ailductors, 
and  the  outer  by  the  extensors  in  front  of  the  thigh.  At  first  it  rests 
on  the  psoas  muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  ilio-pubic  eminence 
and  the  hip  joint,  next  upon  the  pectineus  and  short  aclductor,  and  then 
the  l<mg  adductor,  after  which  it  passes  through  the  opening  of  the 

*  A.  epigastrica ;  a  e.  inferior  or  inf.  interna, 

*  A.  apermatiea  cxternA  ;  a.  cremasterica. 

'  A.  cirt'umflexa  iliaea  ;  a,  cpigaBtrica  externa  ;  a.  abdonilnaliE. 

*  A.  femoral  is  ;  cniral  artery ;  a.  cruralis. 


It  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  accompanied  by  the  femoral 
vein,  which  is  at  fir^t  situated 
HJong  itH  inner  side,  but  gradu- 
ally iodines  backwainl,  and  h 
placed  behind  the  artery'  as  it 
passes  through  the  opening  of 
the  adductor  tendon.  Above,  it 
is  covered  by  the  fascia?  and 
skin,  and  subsequently  in  ad- 
dition by  the  sartorius  and  an 
aponeurotic  offset  from  the  ia- 
iwr  side  of  the  long  and  great 
adductor  tendons  to  that  of  the 
internal  vastus  muscle.  At  the 
comnjencement,  the  arter}"  is 
TuOHt  ailvanced  in  position,  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  boiler  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  inner  part  of 
the  ht^iid  of  the  femur,  in  its  de- 
scent  gradually  acquires  a  more 
posterior  position,  and  at  the 
lowerpart  cif  the  thigh  lies  close 
to  the  shul'l  oi'  tlio  femur,  sepa- 
rated fK»m  it  by  the  internal 
vastus.  At  the  groin  the  crural 
ner\'e  lies  a  Utile  wa^*  to  the 
out^r  side  of  the  arti^iy,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
it  is  nccompaniod  by  the  louij 
saphenous  nerve  until  the  ves* 
sel  piKsses  through  the  o]K»ning 
of  the  adductor  tendon.  Usu- 
ally, about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  its  cunimeueement  the 
femoral  artery  gives  off  a 
braneh,  the  profunda,  nt^arly 
as  large  as  the  main  trunk, 
which  is  subsequently  consid- 
erably reduced  in  size.  Other 
l>j-anches  of  the  femoral  artery 
are  mostly  small. 

In  addition  to  seven^l  lit- 
tle tiranches  to  the  lym|jliatie 
glands  and  skin  of  the  groin, 
the  femoral  artciy  in  its  coui*se  gives  off  a  half-dozen  or  more  vannble 
muscular  branches,  to  the  sartorins,  gi'acilis,  adductors,  and  extensors. 


Arteries  op  th e  frum  oy  the  th u,n.   i,  femoral 
artery: -.  m*plit4^>til  i  Kierior  llbml  artery 

4,  ftupcrikiftl  epixii  .->,  mpertiviAl  circiim 

flexllljie;  fi.exUMi..,.  jr..,.,.  ,  7 ^  femoral  profiifKla 
8,9,  external  and  luternul  circuniBex  uri*!rieB:  lf>, 
perfumiiii(f  art^^rleM;  11,  raiwcular  branches;  12. 
iiinast<:>mntlc  artery ;  I'i,  H,  intiernnl  articular  ar 
lories ;  lb,  Ktnall  branch  from  the  eplga^itric;  H5, 
dnrsal  arteries  of  the  peni«.  a,  rectus  muscle ;  b, 
jnt£>rnal  vaiitUiS;  e^  d»  £,  Adductor  muscles:/,  semi 
leudluosiis  muscle;  ff,  aarlorius  miiRcle. 
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The  superticial  epigastric  artery/  usually  a  Bmall  and  oons^tnnt 
bnintb,  fuiiH^s  froiii  tho  itMmjnil  juHt  Ixlow  the*  /jjroiu,  pierces  tlie  fem- 
oml  laBfiit.  and  asoeiulrt  in  the  Bopeiiiuial  abdominal  iascia  towards  the 
umbilicuB.  It  is  distributed  to  the  fascia  and  skin,  and  anastoraoses 
Mrith  branches  of  the  deep  epis^astric  artery. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery,'  another  small  braneh, 
often  arising  together  with  the  former,  ascends  outwardly  in  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  gi-oin  to  the  iliac  crest.  It  supplies  branehes  to  the 
ci>ntiguous  glands  and  sliin,  and  gives  o there  through  tlie  deep  fascia  to 
the  iUac  and  sartoriug  and  other  contiguous  muscles,  and  anaetomoses 
with  the  con-cHponding  deep  artery. 

The  external  pudic  arteries/  usually  a  couple  of  branches,  come 
from  the  front  and  inner  part  of  the  femoral,  within  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  groin.  The  superior,  more  .superficial  branch  passes  inward 
through  the  cribriform  fascia  of  the  saphenous  opening,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  front  of  the  pubis.  The  inferior,  deeper  branch,  often  di- 
vided into  two,  is  directed  inwardly  on  the  pectineus  and  small  ad- 
ductor muscles,  and  pierces  the  femoral  fascia  to  be  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  or  in  the  female  to  I  he  hibinm.  The  external 
pudic  arteries  anastomose  with  one  another  and  with  the  superficial 
epigastric  and  external  spermatic  arteries. 

The  femoral  profunda  artery*  arises  from  the  outer  back  part  of 
the  femoral  usually  aboiu  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  groin,  is  di- 
rected backward  and  a  little  outward,  and  descends  behind  the  femoral 
artery  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur.  In  its  course  it  first  rests 
on  the  iliac,  then  the  pectineus  and  small  adductor  muscles,  and  tinally 
the  great  adductor,  continuing  on  this  beneath  the  long  adductor.  It 
sometimes  arises  higher  or  kiwerthan  the  iisual  point;  sometimes  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  parent  trunk,  or  occasionally  directly  from  the 
back  part.  It  is  the  chief  nutrient  vessel  of  the  thigh,  and  breaks  up 
into  the  circumflex  and  perforating  arteries,  besides  gi^^ng  off  smaller 
and  less  regular  bninches  to  the  internal  vastus  am!  adductor  muscles. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery  **  arises  frnm  the  inner  side  of  the 
profuntLa  near  its  commencement,  and  passes  backward  between  the 
psoas  and  pectineus  muscles  over  the  short  adductor  towards  the  small 
ti'ochanter,  and  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  transvei'^e  branch. 
It  supplies  the  external  obturator  and  adductor  muscles,  and  amisto- 
moses  with  the  obtumtor  arteiy.  It  also  fbrnishes  an  articular 
branch*  to  the  hip-joint,  which  enters  through  the  cotyloid  foramen, 
and  varies  pi-oportionately  with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  latter. 


^  A.  epigastricft  superfleialis  ;  a.  abdomiaalis  subcutanea  ;  a.  ad  cutis  tibdominis. 
'  A,  circumflexa  *u[>t>rflcialis  or  externa  ;  ramus  ilmrus  nf  the  a.  epig.  siiperf. 

*  A.  pudenda  externa?. 

*  Deep  fern  ornl  artery;  a,  pmfuudH ;  iv.  p.  femori^  i  a.  fcmnraHa  profundfl, 

*  A.  circumflexji  femoris  iiiternu.  *  U.  articularis ;  a.  ticetubuli. 
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The  ascending  branch  ^  proceeds  to  the  trochaDtcrie  fossa,  supplies 
the  8inall  ix>tator  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  gluteal, 
ischiatic,  and  first  perforating  arteries.  The  transverse  branch,  larger 
than  the  former,  passes  back  between  the  femoral  quadrate  and  great 
adductor  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to  the  heads  of  the  flexors,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  sciatic  and  first  perforating  arteries. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery  frequently  arises  directly  from  the 
femoral,  and  occasionally  from  the  external  iliac,  separately  or  in 
common  with  the  epigastric  or  circumflex  iliac  artery. 

The  external  circumflex  artery,*  larger  than  the  preceding, 
sometimes  arises  together  with  it,  but  usually  separately,  and  opposite, 
or  a  little  lower  from  the  profunda  artery.  Directed  outward  between 
the  sartorius  and  femoral  rectus,  and  between  the  divisions  of  the  crural 
ner\'e,  after  giving  branches  to  the  contiguous  muscles  it  commonly 
terminates  in  a  pair  of  widely-divergent  branches.  Of  these,  the 
ascending  branch '  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sartorius, 
rectus,  and  external  vastus,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  middle  and  small 
gluteal  muscles,  gives  a  branch  *  to  the  hip-joint,  and  anastomoses  with 
branches  of  the  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries.  The  descending 
branch,^  larger  than  the  former,  supplies  the  extensors  and  the  fascis 
and  skin  at  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  the  terminal  branch  descending 
at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  to  the  knee. 

The  external  circumflex  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  femoral 
above  the  profunda,  and  sometimes  its  ascending  branch  arises  irom 
either  of  the  former,  independent  of  the  descending  branch. 

The  perforating  arteries,'  variable  in  number  and  arrangement, 
usually  three  or  four,  including  the  terminal  branch  of  the  profunda, 
come  ofl^  in  succession,  and  pass  backward  close  to  the  femur  through 
apertures  in  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  short  and  great  adductors 
to  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Hei'e  they  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the 
femoral  flexors,  the  fasciro,  and  skin ;  give  twigs  to  the  sciatic  nerve, 
and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  ischiatic,  gluteal,  circumflex,  and 
popliteal  nerves.  Terminal  branches  directed  outwardly  pierce  the 
attachments  of  the  external  gluteal  muscle,  short  head  of  the  biceps, 
and  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  end  in  the  external  vastus  and 
cnireus,  in  which  they  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery.  The  first  perforating  artery,  conmionly  the 
largest,  passing  through  the  short  and  great  adductors,  furnishes 
branches  to  these,  and  then  mainly  supplies  the  flexors.  An  ascending 
branch  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  external  gluteal  muscle  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  supplies  the  former  and  the  femoral 
quadrate  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  and  cir- 

1  R.  adscendens ;  r.  trochantericus.  *  A.  circ.  fern,  externa. 

'  A.  adscendens  or  circumflexa.  *  R.  trochantericus  anterior. 

*  R.  descendens.  *  A.  perforantes. 
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cumilex  artenoB.  The  secood  perforating  artery;  passing  though 
the  great  aildiu'tor,  ik  rnaiiily  distriliuttHl  !♦>  this,  the  external  vastus, 
and  eruretis.  The  third  perforating  artery,  tiie  terminal  braneJi  of 
the  ]>rofimda,  pierces  the  great  adductor  a  short  distance  abo%'e  the  aper- 
ture fur  the  fenioml  artery,  and  h  mainly  dirttribnted  to  thai  mu.sele, 
the  Khort  head  of  the  l'»iceps,  and  the  setriimembranosas. 

The  medullary  nutritious  artery  of  the  femur,  when  single, 
umially  eonn^.'i  IVom  the  Hit^t  or  f^eeuiid  perforating  artery,  and  when  a 
second  exists,  this  enmes  from  the  third  perforating  artery. 

The  anastomotic  artery.^  a  slender  vessel,  arises  from  the  femoral 
as  this  is  about  to  puss  tbn>ngh  the  aperture  of  the  great  adductor,  and 
quiekly  divides  into  ii  superheial  and  a  deep  branch,  which  frecpieatly 
also  come  directly  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  superficial  branch* 
aeeompanies  the  long,  Haphenous  nei*ve  to  the  knee,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  sartorius  and  gracilis  and  the  skin  of  the  region,  and  anasto- 
monies  with  the  lower  internal  articular  branch  of  the  popliteal  artery. 
The  deep  branch  ^  penetrates  the  internal  vastus  muscle,  de>*oends  to 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  anastomoBos  with  the  internal 
articular  ai*tei*ies.  It  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  vastus  ami 
crureus,  and  sends  branches  across  the  knee  to  anastomose  with  the 
upper  external  articular  bt^aneh  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

POPLITEAL  ARTEBY. 

The  popliteal  artery,*  contintioiie  with  the  femoral,  occupies  the 
bottom  of  the  depressed  space  at  the  back  of  the  knee,  extending  from 
the  perforation  of  the  great  adductor  at  the  lower  third  of  the  iiuier 
side  of  the  thigh  to  the  perforation  of  the  interosseous  membrane  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  where  it  divides  itito  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  arteries.  In  the  early  part  of  its  course  the  artery  inelinea 
from  the  front  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femur  downward  and  outward 
to  I  he  back  part,  where  it  descends  vertically  behind  the  middle  of  the 
knee-joint  to  its  termination.  It  tii*st  rests  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femur,  and  then  behind  this  on  a  layer  of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue, 
Btxhserpiently  on  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee- joint,  and  finally  on 
the  popliteal  muscle.  Its  upper  end  is  covered  hy  the  semimembrano- 
sus ;  its  lower  end  by  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  mus- 
cles. In  the  intermediate  position,  in  company  with  the  popliteal  vein 
and  nerv^e,  it  is  enveloped  in  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  invested  super- 
ficially b}'  the  fascite  and  skin  of  tho  popliteal  space.  The  companion 
vein  lies  more  superficially  in  close  contact  with  the  artery,  at  first 
behind  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side,  gradually  inclining  below  to 
the  inner  side.     The  internal  popliteal  nerve,  more  superficial  behind 

^  A.  Anastomotica  magna. 

'  A,  iirticulam  genu  ?up<?r0cittlis;  a.  a.  g.  superior  inLemii  auperficialb  or  prima, 

*  Hamus  musculo -articukria,  *  A,  popliteu. 
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thsn  the  corresponding  t< 
gaining  the  toner  side  below 


lie*  first  to  the  onter  side,  gradually 

ABTSBTSs  or  rax  back  or  thi  miKsa,  i.  glii- 
tCAl  ftrteT7 ;  2,  S,  til  inpcflkdAl  and  deep  bnach; 
4,  tntemftt  podtc  ftttenr^  5,  iachiatic  ajtcf7:  IS, 
brandi  of  tbe  exteniftl  etrctmillex ;  7,  €^  tennltttl 
brajaclies  of  the  ptrtoumxiag  uterSes :  %  pcfilitoil 
Mtery ;  10.  li.  niperior  Internal  •n4  cxtemji]  ar* 
UcuUruterle*;  12,  IS.  loliKlor  fnt^rci&t  iinti  vx- 
tenuLl  articular  •n«ri€«;  14,  middle  nrticulor 
Artery;  15,  gAsliDcncmial  brmD€tie».  o,  origia. 
nnd  Inaertioa  of  tbe  g:rMt  jrlitteAl  touscle ;  h, 
Offgin  of  Ibe  middle  g1aie«l  mutele;  r,  miail 
gloiBftl  mtttcle;  d,greftt  tiocliftxiter ;  r.  piriifann 
muscle ;  /  sacri>«!latlc  U^menti :  p.  Internal  ob- 
turator mUAcle:  A.  femoral  quadnie  muBcle;  ^ 
aciaUc  nerre;  /,  tQberoiit|-  of  the  Ischium :  t.  ex- 
lemal  rastm  mtucle ;  f,  great  adductor:  m,  short 
bead  of  tlie  iemorml  hioepf :  it.  loog  heail :  o,  p, 
•emimembraoottu  and  semitendlnonis  muadca; 
Q,  gracilis ;  r,  ptsirocBemitiiL 

The  branches  given  off  in  the 
course  of  the  yjopliteal  arter\*  are 
small,  and  consicit  of  mtiseular  and 
articular. 

*>ttht  muscular  arteries,  thi-ee 
uriour^  are  distributed  in  the  thigh 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  fiexors, 
great  adductor,  intcnial  vastus*,  and 
crureUH,  and  also  give  branches  to 
the  po|iliteal  nerves,  the  faseiffi.  and 
f^kiii  of  tbe  jM>pliteal  space.  Others, 
the  gastrocnemial  arteries/  \mu* 
ally  two,  though  sometimes  arifc*ing 
togetben  spring  from  the  back  of 
the  popliteal  just  above  tbe  knee- 
Joint,  au^l  descend,  one  on  each  sid#, 
til  tlie  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
which  they  enter  and  supply,  besides 
giving  bmnchea  to  the  plant  aria 
and  soleuB>  A  superficial  branch^ 
t>om  each,  or  IVoiu  Hie  iK>|>litoal 
direelly,  deseemls  lui  the  surface  of 

the  gastrocnemius  tu  be  distributed  l<>  the  skin  of  the  calf 

Of  the  articular  arteries*  there  are  eommonlj  five,  nuuicd  from 

their  relative  position.      Four  are  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side,  passing 

above  and  belaw^  around  the  knee-joint,  the  fifth  one  proceeding  directly 

forward  to  the  centre  of  the  joint  behind. 


*  Superior  rauftculrtr  arteries* 
'  A.  ^uralis  ^uperllciali^. 


*  A.  surales;  &.  gemeUa 

*  A.  iirticuUre«  |^u* 
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The  superior  internal  articular  artery*  passes  from  the  popliteal 
inwiird  above  tbe  irituriiul  eumlyle  of  the  femur  heiieath  the  iittiiehiiient 
of  the  contiguous  oiiiacleSj  and  is  distributed  on  the  condyle  and  among 
the  adjaeeiit  tendons  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  to  the  patella.  It 
anastomoses  with  the  anaHtomotiea  and  other  articular  arteries.  It 
varies  in  size  proportionately  with  tlie  auastomotica. 

The  superior  external  articular  artery,'  larger  than  the  former, 
passeH  outward  ubuve  the  external  eondyle  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
contiguous  muscular  attaebments,  and  is  dislriluited  on  tbe  eoiiflyle 
and  among  the  adjacent  tendons  extending  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
knee-joint.  It  anustomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  external 
eiiX'umflex  artery,  the  deep  branch  of  llie  anastomotica,  and  the 
articular  arteries. 

The  inferior  internal  articular  artery*  passes  downward  and  in- 
ward aliutg  the  upper  bnrder  of  the  iic^plitetd  muscle^  and  then  forwuril 
below  tbe  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  beneath  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment, to  be  distributed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.  It  gives 
branches  to  the  popliteal  muscle,  aud  anastomoses  with  the  anasto- 
m  ot  i  eu  a  n  d  other  a  rt  i  c  u  hi  r  a  r t  e  ri  e s. 

The  inferior  external  articular  artery/  smaller  than  tbe  tormer, 
passes  outward  along  the  bonk^r  of  fhe  external  semilunar  cartilage, 
above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  beneath  the  external  latenil  ligament  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint,  wiiere  it  anastomosers  with  the  recurrent 
tibial  and  other  articular  arteries. 

The  middle  articular  artery*  is  a  snmll  branch,  which  proceeds 
trom  *ht?  pojiliteai  artery  directly  forward,  and  pejibrates  tbe  eeiilre 
of  the  capsular  ligament  to  be  distributed  to  the  crucial  ligaments  and 
other  structures  within  the  joint. 

All  the  articular  arteries,  together  with  the  anastomotica  and  re- 
current tibial  arteries,  anaston^ose  fi-eely,  forming  a  superficial  wide- 
meshed  net-work  between  the  fascia  and  skin,  and  a  deeper,  closer  one 
of  larger  vessels  on  the  bonei^i  and  the  ligaments  enclosing  tbe  knee- 
joint. 

Deviations  of  the  popliteal  artery  from  the  usual  condition  are 
untrequent.  Earely,  it  divides  at  a  higher  point  into  its  terminal 
branches. 

ANTERIOK    TIBIAL    ARTERY. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery,*  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of  the 
popliteal,  occnpies  the  outer  iuvo  part  of  the  leg,  extending  to  the  back 
of  the  foot,  on  which  the  vessel  is  continued  forward  as  the  dorsal 

*  A.  iirticularis  genu  superior  interna  or  interna  secunda  or  profundu, 
'  A.  arlicularls  genu  superior  (externa. 

^  A.  artii'ularis  genu  inferior  interna. 

*  A,  articidaris  grnn  inferior  extcrnii. 
^  A.  artieulttriii  genu  media  ;  a.  azygoa  inferior.  *  A.  tibialis  antica. 
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pedal  arter}^   Pa»r<in^  from  the  lower  end  of  the  popliteal  «spdic«,  thixmeli 

the  opening  of  the  inteiufi- 
FiG.  276.  seous  membnme.  close  to 

the  neck  of  the  fibnlm,  it 
descends  in  front  of  that 
membrane,  and  gradoalh- 
inclines  inwaid  and  for- 
ward, and  continaes  down- 
ward on  the  lower  part  of 
the  tibia  to  the  middle  of 
the  bend  in  front  of  the 
ankle.  In  company  with 
a  pair  of  veins  and  the 
corresponding  nerre  it  b 
closely  adherent  to  the  ood- 
tiguous  structures.  In  the 
U]>per  two-thirds  of  its 
course  it  is  deeply  placed 
between  the  anterior  tibi- 
alis muscle  on  the  inner 
side  and  the  long  digital 
and  hallueal  extensors  on 
the  outer  side.  In  the  lower 
third,  inclining  forward,  it 
becomes  more  superficial, 
and  is  crossed  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  side  by 
the  tendon  of  the  hallueal 
extensor,  and  above  the 
ankle  is  covered  by  the 
upper  band  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament.  A  line 
drawn  from  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  head  of 
the  fibula  and  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to 
the  middle  of  the  ankle- 
joint  in  front  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  artery.  The 
following  branches  are  de- 
rived from  the  anterior 
tibial  artery : 

The  posterior  recur- 
rent branch/  a  small  ves- 


A  RTERIFS  OF  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  LKG.  1,  anterior  tibial 
artvry  ;  2,  nTiirront  tibial ;  3,  dorsal  pedal ;  4,  5,  external 
and  iiit4;rnal  malleolar  arteries ;  6,  metatarsal  arter>* ;  7, 
dorKal  iirtcry  of  the  great  toe ;  8,  terminal  branches  of  the 
articular  arteries,  a,  tibia ;  b,  anterior  tibialis  muscle ;  c. 
hallueal  extensor:  d,  long  digital  extensor:  the  short  ex- 
t«?nsor  (Ktcupies  the  back  of  the  foot;  e,  peroneal  muscles : 
on  each  side  of  the  leg  the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius 
are  visible. 


*  A.  t.  recurrens  post. 
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sely  ascends  beni?ath  tho  popliteal  muscle  to  the  kne^-joint,  lu  both  of 
which  it  is  distributtni. 

The  anterior  recurrent  artery,*  larj^erthan  I  he  former,  comes  from 
the  tibiul  after  paKsiiig  the  inlero.sHeous  aperture,  ascends  through 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  anterior  tibiahs  rimscle.  and  ramities  over 
the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  atiastomociirig  with  the  contiguous 
articular  arteries. 

Numerous  Hmall  muscular  branches  ari?*e  in  the  coui*se  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  autl  supply  the  cuiitiguuus  muMcies. 

The  malleolar  arteries  are  variable  in  their  origin  and  number ; 
vi8ually  an  extei'ual  and  an  iolernal,  they  arise  near  the  ankle,  the 
former  being  commonly  tiie  higher.  Not  unfi-equLmtly  two  branches 
or  more  substitute  either  or  both,  especially  the  internal  smaller  one. 
The  external  malleolar  artery^  descends  obliquely  outward  beneath 
the  extensor  tendons  to  be  distributed  over  the  external  nmllerduH, 
where  it  supplies  the  contiguous  articulations  and  anastomoses  with 
the  anterior  peroneal  and  tan^al  arteries.  The  internal  malleolar 
artery^  passes  inward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  tibialis,  and 
is  distributed  over  the  internal  malleolus,  supplying  the  contiguous 
parts  and  anastotnosiiig  with  the  internal  tart5al  arteries  and  bntnches 
of  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

DORSAL   PEDAL   ARTERY, 

The  dorsal  pedal  artery,*  the  continuation  of  the  an  tenor  tibial, 
runw  forward  on  the  back  of  the  toot  from  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
the  ankle-joiut  to  the  tirst  nietatai-wal  interval,  where  it  descends  be- 
tween  the  head^  of  the  interosseous  muscle  to  the  sole,  in  which  it 
joins  the  external  plantar  artery  to  complete  the  plantar  arch.  It 
rcBts  on  the  tarsus  between  the  tendons  of  the  hallucal  and  long  digi- 
tal extensoi>,  covered  by  the  lower  band  of  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. It  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  veine  and  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve^  and  gives  off  the  following  branches : 

The  internal  tarsal  arteries/  two  or  three  small  and  variable 
bimnche.^,  descending  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus,  to  the  artieuhi- 
tions  of  which  they  are  distributedH,  anastomosing  with  the  intciiial 
malleolar  and  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  arteries. 

The  external  tarsal  artery,'  UBualiy  arising  near  the  head  of  the 
astnigalus,  passes  outwardly  beneath  the  short  digital  extensor,  to 
which  and  the  contignour^  articulations  it  is  distributed,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  external  malleolar,  peTOneal^  external  plantar,  and 
metatarsal  arteries. 

The  metatarsal  artery'  arises  near  the  bases  of  the  metatai-sal 


*  A,  L  recurrens  ant  "  A.  nialleolarifl  externa.  *  A.  irjaliiiterrm, 

•  Dorsal  artery  of  the  fuot,  *  Rami  tariei  iaterni, 

•  Tarjiiil  artery ;  a.  tai^ea  externit ;  a.  t.  ext.  posterior* 

*  A,  njetatArsea ;  u.  tursca  uxtema  anterior. 


•  •  .■      -  .  ■  V,.--..  •    ..  ;.-ri   :  -  :••  •:!•  •■'   :;j-'a*  ^zTt^ns^r.  -.  Triiicii  and 

:■-.•■       .i.        •   '    ■   ..-■-"   ■:  -L  i*i'L  Uiu^  in.'  se*  ^.th  rhe 
• :   ■  •  .1     ,...■..•  I    .    .i.'-.L.   .  "-  •■—      ~r  -  I  -_i,-  n— :r  -  :*  mi.-  ±:i  arr?h.^ 

■  '.    .'■  •■•-'     .  •—  ^rar^tiesiiia  ssnsrjes    '    ':i»*  -»ir«rr  three 

1.  ■       :■.•■■■      ;      '..•••     V  •  •.   -v,:-      .-_-  -1..   :  r-   i^lt    t  'h.^  niTzazsirsil 
■■-...     ...„  ■.       ■  ...  —  .-..    i.-.-—    •  7-^-:i-—    a-     1  TOir  'r   dorsal 

tm'.:'.*»    ^r  irrrj'iiri     «■ :     :     :•• :    i.  ■::r   '-i-r   ii:;air«ta*:  •i-i-r^  vf  rfac 

"   >  -,    .       ,      .  ••-  •.  -    ■•;   £      :    - 1-    iL-"ara;>a^  ■r.'rP-rii*  each 

..   ■  ■  .--.■■   ..••.■—  ■    ..---.1  V -.1  -_!.•  -:.iij.-.ij  17-i  TV  i  comma- 

tnvi-.-:!!^   ir%r.rj*       i    '.      t  -  v  -r   . —       ■:---l.i-.~  i"    --   :  irir-.^ti-n  in 

■    t      i     -■•    •   -;>i .-^^^^  branch*  7T:h  the 

•  •••     ■  .  '  •     .-f  ■.»•    .  ,'   t     I--—      7*  .:i  -vr     ■:-:m'>-  ::  :ae  inter- 
•-■•     •     i  ".■■•.■-    i   t'^n^l   distil  rrinci  irtj^-tr^  a*' '•z  ^hrr  irmer 

-'  '  ■      ••   ■  "■   ."t  **  •-.;     "•-ij..  ir'cT^    c  "-I'T  TZ-Tr-r  >*?«<.•  a*  niuj^ 

■  '•         ■•-i.i'-t       >- i.  ii:.  xr-T?  r- '"--,:  i  dorsal  digital 
brtr.'^f.  -      .     ■   -  >     :    -:.-   j?7.i-   :  •=.    :  :ir.i:c-   :-:>  dorsal 

.  ■  i      -.       -  i  ccm=i:micating  branch  j*  •in'?  the 
-';■-■,     '  ■        •       .  ■  •  -•-:.  r.  -  ^l  :  -i.  -Hr-.nr^  rh^j  are  replaced 


.•'     ;•..'.:  ■?.  7:?,:ai  a?.t-:?.y 

7-  prt^*tr:^jT  t:b::al  artcr>'/  ■:.-  ..iT^r  -TTm.z^l  branch  of  the 
f/.-;  .  *■ .-  ii:.  .  ::  ■■-  ;.■  .•  i-  •-  :."::.  ::i-:  :..  :-.—  .-:.  :*  :he  u*:?  K-^hinJ  the 
t!'  ^;.   ■    '     ■:  .    •      -     r  *:.-     i.:  ;i:.  :   ■:.-.-  'iwp  mu-^.Ltri.  enclosted 

V.  :*:.  '.'.'  .,."■•  • -.  '.-.  :■■:.-.-  .riv-r  :  ':.-:  i-.-^:-  fas*:ia.  It  extends 
fp.::.  *:..■  . .  '  • ;  ••.•;■:  :  *:.-  j- T"!--ai  5:.u-.ic-  :■>  :hat  *'*i  the  inter- 
lut;  iw.i.  i\:xr  .  J  i. ';.;.*  ;..'■:.  .;,  1— •■.  i"  rvViir.  1  thv  intt-nial  malleolus. 
V.  li.ri-.-  /.  ';■■.:•:-  ;:.".■,  *:.-  .'f,-.r[.:ii  aii'i  vXTrmuI  f-Iantar  aneries.  In 
jT-  ir,iji--:  :'  ••-•-  -  ,^/. :--;■••;;.•  hv.  rh»-  |"i*Ttn"r  tihiali-*  and  the  long 
diiri^al  fl".'.''!'.  Jir.'i  ;!•  i'-  •.■rfii:ri:iM..ii  ii:r»-rtiy  .-n  the  tir-ia  ami  the  ankle- 
joint.  A '.'/•.'.:.  ;•  :-  #,v.r.:'l  r.y  :;..•  Jn-ili.-i  *»i  tht-  pKnx-nemius  and 
HiN'ii-.  aii'i  [..-Itv  rh.-..  f.y  T-.«o  hiy.-i-^  .if  the  il^-i-ji  ia«»via,  thf  superficial 
fh«'-i;i.  ari'l  -kiri.      Ir  i-  a':''»rfijiMTii.-.i  a^  u»ual  Ky  twn  veins,  and  with 


'  Arrur  f.ar-':ii- :  a. 'J'.r-«!;-  [.■■•1!-. 

'  Dor-ttl  int';r/-S'-''»'j-  hrt-ri'- :  ;t.  ir.:-;,- ;»-  «l'iriiil'*. 

^  I'o-t'rrior  jKirffrjitinir  iirt«Tv  :   nru:-  jH-rfonin*  p-^t. 

*  Ant'-rior  |>*.Tf«»raliri'^  jiPti-rv  :   rtMiH-  |i'-rf'«raii*  ant. 

*  .\.  iiH'latiip-'r.'i  orinl»;roT-«.'a  d'»r-alis  priiiia  :  tirrt  d«.ir*al  interosseous  artery. 

*  A.  tibialis  fK/hticH. 
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thf  posterior  tibial  nerve  at  the  start  on  its  outer  side,  and  afterwards 

riuiiiiiig  along  its  inner  side.     At  the 

ankle   it   lies   about   midway  between  Fig.  277, 

the  prominences  of  the  heel  and  the  _/j,i^f 

inni'r  nuille-<jlui^,  and    in    this   pOBitioii 

ends  in  ita  terniinul  branehes. 

In  its  course  the  pos^terior  tibial  ar- 
tery fjives  off  the  nie^inllnry  arteiy  of 
the  tibia,  muscular  bnineht?s,  the  pero- 
neal artery,  and  the  communicating 
and  nialleolar  branches. 

The  medullary  nutritious  artery,' 
the  largest  of  its  kind,  arises  near  the 
corameneement  of  the  posterior  tibial, 
and  deseeiidti  on  the  surl'ace  of  the  tibia 
to  the  medullary  nutritions  eaual.  It 
usually  g^ivea  some  muscular  bmnehes 
to  the  eonttguous  muscles. 

The  muscular  branches  are  nu- 
nH'ruus.  several  of  the  largest  being 
distributed  to  the  soleus,  while  the 
othi'i's  supply  the  posterior  tibialis  and 
flexor  museles,  and  give  eutatieous 
branches  to  the  adjacent  faseii©  and 
skiiL 

Tbe  peroneal  artery,'  the  largest 
branch  of  the*  posterior  tibial,  springs 
from  the  outer  side  of  this  vessel  an 
inch  or  two  below  its  commeucemeut. 
It  descends  deeply  close  along  the  inner 
side  itf  the  fibula  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  interosseous  space^  where  it  divides 
into  the  anterior  and  postei^ior  peTOueal 
arteries.  Accompanied  by  the  usual 
pair  of  veins,  it  rests  on  the  jiostenor 
tibialis  muscle,  covt^red  above  Ijy  the 
f4oleus  and  below  by  the  long  ballueal 
flexor.  In  its  course  it  gives  mauy 
t*mall  muscular  branches  to  the  so- 
leus,    posterior    tibialis,    lung    hallucal 

flexor,  and   the   peroneal   muscles,  with      tibial  artery ;  9.  calcaneal  branches,    a, 

*  1         1  ■  1      pf>plitetil  muscle ,  b,c,  origin  of  the  gas- 

cutaneous   branches   U*  the  skm  and     inHmemlu*;*!,  peroneal  museks;^,  long 

a   medullary  nutritious  branch  lo    iiaiiucai  flexor;  /  long  diBitai  ac-xor; 

1      .-I      I         mt      1  fl    1  tluil  tx*tweeii  tilt?  two  hitler  is  the  poft- 

the  tibula.    Tbe  lower  pait  of  the  artery     k: dor  tibialis  musek. 


ARTERtfiS  OF  THE  BACK  OF  THE  LEO.     1^ 

Ii-opliteul  artery;  2.  2,  superior  interiml 
and  external  articular  arteries ;  3,  3,  in- 
ferior  Interntil  and  extenml  articular  ar* 
t*!He»;  A,  midrllc  articular  artery  ;  5,  gaa- 
troeneinlal  arteries;  G,  perrmeat  urtery: 
7,  posterior  peroneal  branch ;  8,  postorior 


^  A.  nutritiA  tibin. 


'  A.  peronma  i  a.  flbuliim. 
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18  commonl}'  joined  b}^  a  communicating  branchy'  which  crosses  the 
tibia  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  posterior  tibial  art^jry. 

The  anterior  peroneal  artery,'  one  of  the  terminal  divis^ions  of 
the  i>eroueul,  passes  through  an  aperture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  inter- 
osseous space,  and  descends  in  front  of  the  articulation  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  to  be  distributed  over  the  external  malleolus  and  the  outer  part 
of  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  external  malleolar 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  with  branches  of  the  posterior  pero- 
neal and  external  tarsal  arteries.  It  supplies  the  third  peroneal 
muscle,  the  contiguous  articulations,  the  fascia,  and  skin. 

The  posterior  peroneal  artery,'  the  remaining  terminal  divi^on 
and  continuation  of  the  peroneal,  descends  behind  the  articulation  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  external  malleolus,  and  is  distributed  orer 
the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneum.  It  supplies  the  contiguous  articula- 
tions, and  anastomoses  with  the  external  malleolar,  tarsal,  and  caleanean 
arteries. 

The  peroneal  artery  sometimes  arises  either  higher  or  lower  than 
the  usual  position.  It  occasionally  comes  from  the  end  of  the  popliteal 
or  from  the  anterior  tibial  arterj'.  Rarely  it  is  absent.  The  anterior 
peroneal  artery  is  sometimes  enlarged  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery ;  and  sometin^es  it  is 
very  small  or  absent,  and  is  replaced  by  an  enlarged  external  malleolar 
ariary. 

The  communicating  branch  *  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  usu- 
ally a  considerable  vessel,  springs  from  behind  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  passes  transvei-sely  aci-oss  the  tibia,  to  join  the  termination  of  the 
peroneal  arteiy .  Sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  smaller  pair ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  then  may  be  represented  by  a  branch  from 
the  peroneal  artery,  which  proceeds  to  the  internal  malleolus,  and 
substitutes  the  following. 

The  malleolar  branch,*  small  and  often  double,  from  near  the 
termination  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  passes  inwaixl  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  posterior  tibialis  and  long  digital  flexor,  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  internal  malleolus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
malleolar  bninch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

PLANTAR   ARTERIES. 
The  plantar  arteries,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial, 
proceed  from  this  vessel  at  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  annular 
ligament,  covered  by  the  origin  of  the  hallucal  abductor.     The  in- 
ternal plantar  artery,*  the  smaller  branch,  runs  forward  along  the 


>  Ramus  anastomoticus  transversus.  *  A.  peronsea  antica  or  perforans. 

'  A.  p.  poet ;  rami  calcanei  extemi. 

*  Ramus  anastomoticas  transversus  or  superior. 

•  A.  malleolari*  interna  posterior.  •  A.  plantaris  interna. 
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inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  between  the  lialUical  abductor  and 

short  iexor  to  the  fore  part  of  the  first  metatursal  interval,  where  it 
ut^ually  endn  by  joining  the  inlerniil 

branch  of  the  first  phmhir  digital  Fio,  278. 

artery.  In  its  course  it  gives  off 
numerous  branches,  of  which  the 
deeper  oue^  are  distributed  to  the 
aHieii la 1 10111*  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot.  aii4i8toniOHintc  with  branches 
of  the  external  plantar  artery;  and 
the  sn|ierficiai  bran  chef*  i^upply  the 
mu8cIe^4,  fas^eia,  and  skin  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  anastomos- 
ing with  branchus  of  the  dorsal 
pedal  artery. 

The  external  plantar  artery/ 
appearing  as  the  continuation  of 
the  posterior  tibial,  run8  through 
the  arch  of  the  enleaneum,  out- 
ward and  for  vizard  into  tlie  «ole  of 
the  foot,  passing  along  the  outer 
part  to  the  base  of  the  hist  metatar- 
eai  bone,  where  it  turns  obliquely 
inward  to  the  first  metatai*sal  in- 
tei'val  and  joins  the  dorsal  pedal 
artery,  to  form  the  plantar  arch.^ 
At  first  the  artery ,  with  its  accom- 
panying veins  and  nerve,  is  placed 
between  the  euleaneum  and  hiUlucal 
abductor,  afterwards  between  tlie 
accessory  and  short  iligital  fiexors,  and  then  in  the  interval  of  the  latter 
and  the  minimal  abductor.  The  plantar  arch,  with  its  convexity 
directed  forward,  rests  on  the  interosseous  muscles^  covered  by  the 
xiigilal  tiexoi^a  and  lumbrieal  muscles.  In  its  course  the  external  plantar 
arter}*  gives  off  numerous  branches,  as  follows: 

Two  or  ihree  calcanean  branches,*  often  partly  derived  from  I  he 
tenni nation  of  the  posterior  tibial.  They  pierce  the  origin  of  the 
hallneal  abductor,  whi^di  they  supply,  and  are  distributed  over  the  heel, 
anastomosing  with  corresponding  branches  of  the  posterior  peroneal 
artery. 

Many  muscular  branches  supply  the  contignous  muscles  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  sole  nf  the  foot,  and  other  branches  are  devoted  to 
the  adjacent  articulaticum  and  skin,  and  anastomose  with  the  internal 
tarsal  and  metatarsal  arteries. 


ARTEHIES  of  THK  lOLK  tj¥  THE  FOOT.     1,  pOi- 

torlof  tn>lal  ajtery  dividing  liita;2,  Uie  tiitemal* 
and*  a,  externnl.  pluntar  nrterlen;  4.  brunch 
lo  the  inner  side  of  the  foot ;  5,  branch  k*  tl»e 
great  loe ;  <5.  planlnr  arch ;  7.  perforating  ar* 
t€ries;  8,  cnmmon  digitals;  9,  digitals  to  (h« 
contiguous  eidcA  of  the  toea;  10,  cAlcanean 
branches  of  the  peroneal  &ijd  posterior  tibial 
aTtefles, 


1  A.  plantoria  externa* 


'  Areas  plaatttHa* 


'  Rami  ealcaaci  Intemi. 
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From  the  plantar  arch  small  branches  proceed  backward  to  supply, 
the  contiguous  articulationH,  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the 
interiial  plantar  arter3\  Three  posterior  communicating  branches' 
proceed  from  the  arch  through  the  back  ends  of  the  correspouding 
metatai*sal  intervals  to  join  the  interosseous  arteries  on  the  back  of 
the  foot. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  plantar  arch  proceed  ^ye  digital  ar- 
teries.* The  first'  of  these,  usually  regarded  as  the  last  branch  of 
the  dorsal  pedal  artery,  runs  forward  in  the  first  metatarsal  interval 
to  its  fore  part,  and  divides  into  a  pair  of  digital  branches/  which 
run  along  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  great  and  adjoining  toes  to  the 
tips.  In  its  course  it  gives  otf  a  digital  branch,  which  crosses  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  and  runs  along  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe. 
The  succeeding  three  digital  arteries^  proceed  forward  in  the  corre- 
sponding metatarsal  intervals,  and  divide  like  the  former,  each  into  a 
pair  of  digital  branches,  which  run  along  the  adjacent  borders  of 
the  toes.  The  fifth  digital  artery  •  proceeds  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  arch  obliquely  across  the  last  metatarsal  bone,  and  runs  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  little  too.  At  their  bifurcation  the  digital  arteries, 
for  the  most  part,  are  joined  by  a  communicating  branch  ^  fh>m  the 
adjacent  interosseous  arteries  of  the  back  of  the  foot;  oft^n  failing 
in  the  outer  one  or  two  metatarsal  intervals.  The  distribution  of  the 
plantar  digital  arteries  in  all  respects  accords  with  that  of  the  palmar 
digitals. 

The  arteries  of  the  foot  deviate  from  the  ordinary  condition  much 
less  frequently  than  those  of  the  hand.  The  internal  plantar  is  some- 
times larger,  and  may  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  plantar  arch ;  and  sometimes  it  continues  forward  as  the 
fii^st  plantar  digital  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  small,  and  ends  in  the 
short  halliical  flexor.  The  external  plantar  is  observed  to  varj-  pro- 
portionately with  the  dorsal  pedal  artery,  so  that  one  or  the  other  may 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  plantar  arch.  The  posterior  communi- 
cating arteries,  usually  small,  may  be  larger  and  form  the  interosseous 
arteries,  in  which  case  the  metatarsal  branch  of  the  dorsal  pedal  artery 
is  smaller  than  normally. 

VEINS  OF  THE   HEART. 

The  principal  veins  of  the  heart,  for  the  mojt  part,  accompany  the 
arteries  along  the  grooves  and  unite  in  a  trunk,  the  terminal  portion  of 

*  Posterior  perforating  brunches ;  rami  perforantes  posteriores. 
'  A.  interossero  plantares. 

>  Plantar  digital  branch  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot 

*  Collateral  digital  arteries  ;  a.  digitales  plantan^s. 

*  A.  interosseae  plan  tares. 

*  A.  plantaris  externa  digiti  minimi. 

'  Anterior  perforating  artery  ;  a.  perforans  ant. 


Fig.  279. 


j^Mj^^^, 


wliich,  for  about  an  inch,  ia  slightly  dilated^  and  is  named  the  coronary 
sinus.  They  are  the  great  and  smaU,  the  middlCj  and  the  posterior 
coronary  veins.  In  addition  to  these 
are  the  anterior  cardiac  veins  and 
8onie  still  i^maller  ones,  which  open 
Hcparatcly  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  great  coronary  vein '  corn- 
nieoccs  at  the  apex  of  the  ht^art, 
aweends  along  the  anterior  interven- 
tricular groove  in  company  with 
the  anterior  hmnch  of  the  left  cor- 
onary arfeiy*  and  tiu-ns  to  the  left 
along  the  left  aurieulo-ventricular 
groove  backward  to  end  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coronary  sinus. 
As  it  ascends  in  its  course  it  receives 
branches  fnmi  the  fr«"jnt  of  the  ven- 
tricles and  the  interventricular  sep- 
tum^ and  as  it  turns  to  the  left 
backward  it  receives  descending 
branches  from  the  left  auricle  and 
ascending  branches  from  the  lefl 
ventricle.  At  its  termination  its 
orifice  is  protected  by  a  valve,  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  pair  of  folds. 

The  small  coronary  vein'  runs  backward  along  the  right  aurtculo- 
ventricuUtr  groove,  receiving  branches  from  the  back  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventrick%  and  cuds  in  the  coronary  sinus  near  its  termination. 

The  middle  coronary  vein*  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  heart* 
and  ascends  along  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  receiving 
branches  fn:>m  the  back  of  both  ventricles  and  the  interventricular 
septum,  and  terminates  in  the  coronary  sinus  near  its  termination  and 
behind  the  former  vein. 

The  posterior  coronary  veins  are  several  small  branches^  of 
which  one  is  sometimes  considerably  the  largest,  usceoding  Jrom  the 
back  of  the  left  ventricle  to  end  in  the  eoi*onary  sinus. 

The  coronary  sinus/  about  an  inch  long,  occupies  the  back  part 
of  the  left  auriculo-veiitrionlai'  groove,  continued  from  the  great  cardiac 
vein  to  the  inner  lower  back  corner  of  the  right  auricle,  iuto  which  it 
opens  between  the  anriculo-ventricular  oriiice  and  the  aperture  of  the 
inferior  cava.  The  sinus  is  enc dosed  l^y  muscular  fibres  extejiding  from 
the  wall  of  the  right  auricle.    Its  orifice  communicating  with  the  latter 
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1,  2,  right  and  left  uudcleA  ;  3,  4,  right  and  left 
vculricles ;  5,  aorta ;  6,  7,  superior  and  inferior 
cavif;  8,  pulmonary  veins:  9,  right  coronAry 
artery;  10.  coronary  si  uiij*;  11,  great  coronary 
Tdn:  12,  middle  cofOiiary  vein;  U,  posterior 
<!oronary  veins;  14,  small  coronary  vein;  15, 
oblique  vein;  16,  anterior  coronary  vein. 


b 


*  Great  cardiac  vein  ;  v.  cardiaca,  c-ymnaria,  or  cordis  raagnn. 

*  Small  or  right  carc^iac  vein. 

■  V,  cordis  roedia;  posterior  cardiac  vein.  *  Valve  of  Thebesiue. 
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is  pi*otected  by  the  coronary  valve,  a  semilunar  fold  of  the  endocar 
dium.  All  the  chief  veins,  at  their  communication  with  the  coronaiy 
sinuH,  are  protected  by  valves  more  or  less  complete. 

A  small  oblique  vein  descending  obliquely  from  left  to  right  at  the 
back  of  the  left  auricle,  sometimes  obliterated,  and  connected  with  the 
coronary  sinus,  is  with  the  latter  the  representative  of  the  left  superior 
cava  of  the  embiyo. 

The  anterior  cardiac  veins  ^  are  several  small  vessels,  which  as- 
ciond  on  the  front  and  right  border  of  the  right  ventricle  and  open  into 
the  right  auricle  above  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  They  ai« 
devoid  of  valves. 

Many  of  the  smallest  cardiac  veins,'  fW)m  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
open  into  its  cavities,  but  especially  into  the  right  auricle  about  the 
interauricular  septum. 

THE  SUPERIOR  CAVA. 

The  superior  cava '  is  the  principal  vein  which  returns  the  blood 
to  the  heart  from  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  walls 
of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  short  trunk,  about  three  inches  long,  and  is 
of  less  diameter  than  the  aorta,  to  the  right  of  which  it  lies.  It  u 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  two  innominate  veins,  behind  the 
right  costo-sternal  articulation,  descends  vertically  with  a  slight  curve 
to  the  right,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  right  auride 
of  the  heart.  It  is  unprovided  with  valves.  About  the  middle  of  its 
course  it  is  joined  by  the  azygos  vein,  and  immediately  below  enters  the 
pericardium. 

THE   INNOMINATE  VEINS. 

The  innominate  vein,*  on  each  side  of  the  body  behind  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  internal  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins,  and  terminates  on  the  right  side,  behind  the  first 
costo-sternal  articulation,  by  joining  its  fellow  to  form  the  superior 
cava.  The  right  innominate  vein,  about  an  inch  long,  descends 
to  the  right  of  the  corresponding  artery- ;  the  left  innominate  vein, 
nearly  three  times  as  long,  passes  from  right  to  left  with  a  slight 
downward  inclination  to  join  its  fellow.  Crossing  in  front  of  the  three 
large  arteries  springing  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  behind  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum,  the  left  vein,  from  its  course,  has  also  been 
called  the  transverse  vein. 

The  innominate  veins  are  destitute  of  valves.  Each  is  joined  by 
the  corresponding  vertebral,  inferior  thyroid,  and  mammary  veins. 

1  VenaD  Galeni.  *  Venae  Thebesii ;  v.  cordis  minimie. 

*  Vena  cava  superior,  descendens,  or  thoracica. 

*  Vena  innominata  or  anonyma;  bmchio-cephalic  vein;  v.  brachio-oephalica; 
v.  jugularis  communis. 


through  the  foramina  in  the  eosto- 
tninHiverHe  processes  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebra?,  but  does  not  aceom- 
pany  it  within  the  crunium.  It 
commenees  in  bmnciies  which 
proceed  from  the  pericranium 
and  the  rauseles  contiguous  to 
the  occipital  foramen,  and  in  its 
course  receives  timnches  from  the 
spinal  canal  through  the  intei'ver- 
tebral  foramina,  and  eoramunieates 
with  the  neighboring:  supci-ficial 
vertebral  veins.  Emerging  from 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  it  passes 
forward  over  the  «ubelavian  artery, 
and  ends  in  the  commencement  of 
the  innominate  vein.  Near  its  ter- 
mination it  receives  the  anterior 
vertebral,  deep  cervical  and  su- 
perior intercostal  veinsi.  Occasifin- 
ally  it  continues  its  coui^se  by  en- 
tering the  cost o-trana verse  process 
of  the  hist  cervical  vertelu'a. 

The  anterior  vertebral  vein* 
commences  in  a  plexus  in  front  of 
the  cervical  vertebra?^  descendH  in 
company  of  the  ascending  cei'vical 
artery,  receiving  branches  from 
the  contiguous  muscles,  and  joins 
the  vertebral  vein  near  its  termina- 
tion. 

The  deep  cervical  vein/'  de- 
icends  at  the  back  »>f  (be  neck, 
between  the  com  plexus  and  semi- 
epinalis  muscles,  receiving  in  its 
course  the  occipital  vein^  and 
branches  from  the  dorsi-spimil  plexus  and  contiguous  muscles.  Tura- 
ing  forward  beneath  the  cos t o4ranRv el's e  pi'ocess  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  it  ends  in  the  termination  of  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  inferior  thyroid  vein,*  of  large  proportionate  size,  procee^ds 


Veinr  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  1,  In- 
ferior cavn  ;  2,  right,  3,  tea,  rciml  veinp :  4,  Kupe- 
lior  cftVH ;  5,  right,  6.  lea.  innominate  vefns; 
7Jiikirfial,  fi,  external,  Jugrular  veins;  9.  «ob- 
t'lavloji  vein;  10,  aieygo*  vein;  11,  inferior, 
!2,  superior,  bemi-flxygos  reins. 


'  V.  vertebfftlU.  '  V.  vertebmlii^  Mjit. 

■  V.  cervical  in  pn]>funda  ;  v.  vertebrftlis  externa  or  superflcialja. 
*  V.  thyroidea  inf  or  ima. 
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from  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body,  in  which  its  many  branches 
freely  anastomose  with  the  middle  and  superior  thyroid  veins.  It 
anastomoses  with  its  fellow,  forming  a  plexus  below  the  thyroid 
isthmus,  in  front  of  the  trachea.  In  its  descent  it  receives  branches 
from  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  oesophagus.  The  left  inferior  thyroid 
joins  the  left  innominate  vein  ;  and  the  right  inferior  thyroid,  the  right 
innominate  vein,  or  its  conjunction  with  the  left  innominate.  Some- 
times the  inferior  thyroids  unite  in  a  common  trunk,'  which  usually 
terminates  in  the  left  innominate  vein ;  and  occasionally  an  interme- 
diate vein  descends  from  the  thyroid  isthmus,  or  a  venous  plexus  below 
this,  to  end  in  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  internal  mammary  vein,'  a  short  trunk  joining  the  innomi- 
nate vein,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pair  of  companions  of  the 
corresponding  artery,  derived  from  similar  branches  in  the  walls  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen. 

The  superior  intercostal  vein,'  subsequently  to  be  again  noticed, 
opens  into  the  innominate  vein. 

Small  veins  from  the  th3rmus  gland,  the  pericardium,  and  other 
structures  of  the  mediastinum  join  the  innominate  vein. 

VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  principal  venous  trunks  of  the  head  and  neck  are  the  jugulars, 
of  which  there  are  two  on  each  side,  a  larger  and  deeper,  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  an  external  jugular  vein.  Besides  these  are  the  ver- 
tebral and  infenor  thyroid  veins,  already  described.  All  the  veins  of 
the  head,  and  those  of  the  neck,  are  without  valves,  except  the  internal 
and  external  jugulars. 

THE   INTERNAL   JUGULAR  VEIN. 

The  internal  jugular  vein,*  much  the  larger  of  the  principal 
trunks,  and  usually  about  the  size  of  a  finger,  receives  the  blood  of 
the  cranial  cavity  and  the  orbit,  and  portions  of  that  of  the  face  and 
neck,  and  terminates  in  the  innominate  vein.  It  commences  with  the 
termination  of  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  dura  in  the  jugular  foramen  of 
the  skull  where  it  forms  a  variable  dilatation,  the  jugular  gulf/  From 
the  foramen  the  vein  descends  the  neck  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
carotid  and  then  the  common  carotid  artery,  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheath,  and  behind  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  joins  the  subclavian 
vein  to  form  with  it  the  innominate  vein.  Its  termination  is  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  valves. 

»  V.  thyroidea  ima  impar.  '  V.  mammaria  interna. 

'  V.  intercostal  is  sup. 

*  V.  jugularis  interna,  magna,  or  cerebralis ;  v.  cephalica  interna  and  communis  ; 
V.  cerebralis. 

•  Bulb  or  sinus  of  the  jugular  vein  ;  bulbus  vense  jugularis. 


Vram  OF  THE  HRAfj  AS iJ  siMi,  1,1  r' itiirti  wm  ;  %  nasal  Tetn :  S,  4,  Ubial  veliia ;  S,  fftcial  vein ; 
C,  lingu&l  TetB  ;  7,  lut4?rDal,  Jugular  rein;  8,  9,  posterior  and  ftuterior  temporal  relna;  l§^  trails- 
veT9€  TiicIa]  vein:  11,  Int^rn&l  mojLlUary  vein  ;  12,  pu^torior  auricular  vein;  W  ejctcrnal  Jugular 
Tt'in;  U,  posterior,  V\,  anterfor,  Jugular  veins,  n.  e:fU'rrial  carotid  artery;  h,  sternotu&stold 
muscle;  r,  tr^pedtui;  d,  pectoral  muacle;  e, delioid  muscle. 

In   its   course   tho   internal   jugular   vein   receives    the    following 
Iribu  tar  left : 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinus/  which  issues  fh)m  the  craniuni  at 


*  S.  petrcjsua  inf. 
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the  inner  division  of  the  jugular  foramen,  and  thence  opens  into  the 
internal  jugular  vein. 

The  pharyngeal  vein  ^  descends  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  a 
net-work  of  veins  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  and  joins  the  internal 
jugular  vein  near  the  hyoid  bone.  Several  branches  may  substitute  it, 
partly  joining  the  latter  and  partly  the  facial  vein,  alone  or  together 
with  the  lingual  or  superior  thyroid  vein.  The  pharyngeal  plexus 
communicates  with  the  maxillary  plexus,  receives  the  vidian  and 
pterygo-palatine  veins,  and  branches  from  the  soft  palate,  the  eusta- 
chian tube,  and  the  prevertebral  muscles. 

The  lingual  veins.  These  consist  of  several  branches  which 
emerge  from  the  tongue,  and  either  separately  or  after  uniting  in  a 
short  trunk  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  or  the  facial  vein.  The 
longest  branch,  the  ranine  vein,*  commences  beneath  the  tongue,  where 
it  is  conspicuousl}'^  seen  through  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  side  of 
the  frcenum.  It  runs  backwaixl  between  the  genio-glossal  and  hyo- 
glossal muscles,  in  company  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  ends  in 
the  internal  jugular  or  facial  vein.  In  its  course  it  receives  branches 
from  the  tongue,  sublingual  gland,  and  adjacent  mucous  membrane. 
Two  small  companion  veins  '  pursue  the  course  of  the  lingual  artery, 
and  join  the  ranine  or  either  of  the  other  veins.  The  dorsal  lingual 
vein,^  accompanying  the  corresponding  arterial  branch,  issues  from  a 
plexus  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  com- 
municating with  the  veins  of  the  tonsil  and  epiglottis,  and  descends  to 
terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  facial  vein  *  is  subsequently  described. 

The  superior  thyroid  vein  •  is  derived  from  numerous  branches 
of  the  thyroid  body.  It  accompanies  the  corresponding  artery,  and 
usually  joins  the  internal  jugular  vein  or  sometimes  the  facial  vein. 

The  middle  thyroid  vein,^  freely  anastomosing  with  the  branches 
of  the  Huperior  and  inferior  thyroid  veins,  passes  outwardly  from  the 
thyroid  body  over  the  carotid  artery,  and  joins  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  subcutaneous  net-work  or 
plexus  of  veins,  from  which  branches  converge  and  descend  on  the 
forehead  as  the  frontal  vein,  on  the  temple  as  the  temporal  vein,  and 
from  the  occiput  as  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  veins. 

The  chief  superficial  vein  of  the  face  is  the  facial  vein ;  the  chief 
deep  ones  are  the  internal  maxillary  and  ophthalmic  veins.  The  first 
commonly  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  second  by  join- 
ing the  temporal  vein,  and  the  last  by  passing  backward  from  the  orbit 
and  opening  into  the  cavernous  sinus. 

The  facial  vein  ®  pursues  nearly  the  course  of  the  facial  artery, 


'  V.  pharyngea.  ^  V.  ranina.  »  V.  linguales. 

*  V.  dorsalis  linejua?.  *  V.  facialis.  «  V.  thyroidea  sup. 

^  V.  thyroidea  media.  *  V.  facialis  ;  v.  f.  anterior  or  interna. 
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but  m  less  tortuous  and  phieed  iiioro  but-k.  Commencing  at  tht*  Iiuhm' 
border  of  the  orbit  a«  the  jmguJar  vein,  it  descends  rjbliqni-ly  t<»  tlie 
bu^e  of  the  mandible  in  advaueoof  the  masseter  musele.  Bulow  the 
jaw^  covered  by  the  platjtinm  muscle  and  cervical  fascia,  it  is  com- 
monly  joined  by  the  anterior  fork  of  tht?  external  jut^ular  vem,  and 
near  the  byoid  birne  turnii nates  in  the  inlei'tial  jugular  vein,  Deea- 
eionally  it  turns  backward  on  the  stemo-maatoid  musele^  and  joins  the 
extei^nal  jocular  vein. 

Its  tribulariesare  m  follows  : 

The  frontal  vein,'  Th'm  dewcjends  from  the  cranial  plexus  near  the 
median  line  of  the  Ibrehead,  parallel  with  and  joinitii^  its  fellow  by 
one  or  two  cross  branches,  and  at  the  ruut  td'  the  ntise  terniinatef*  in 
tht^  angular  vein. 

The  supraorbital  vein**  Snniller  than  the  former,  it  receives  its 
branches  from  the  [>r<nv  and  ufipt^r  eyelid,  and  h  din^eted  inward  to 
join  the  former  in  the  angular  vein.  It  anastomoses  with  the  oph- 
thalmic vein. 

The  ang^ular  vein  ^  is  the  corameneement  of  the  facial  vein,  iiiel  is 
commonl}'  visible  through  the  skin  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  t*ye  at 
the  stfle  of  the  root  of  the  no.se.  Formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding veins,  it  receives  small  branches  iVom  the  eyelids,  the  palpebral 
veins,*  and  others  ascending  from  the  nose,  the  nasal  veins.^  It 
Ireely  corauumicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein*  In  its  further  course 
as  the  facial  vein  it  receives  the  lollewiug  : 

The  supralabial  vein,*  arising  in  a  plexus  of  the  upper  lip. 

Tht*  deep  facial  vein/  trom  the  nnixillary  plexus  within  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  communicating  with  the  facial  vein 
from  below  the  malar  bone. 

Branches  from  the  parotitl  gland  and  from  tht?  masse ter  and 
buccinator  muscles. 

The  submental  vein,"  below  the  hawe  of  the  jaw,  and  receiving 
branches  from  a  pk^xus  of  the  lower  lip  ami  fi'otn  tlie  chiti. 

Branches  from  the  suhnutxillary  gland. 

The  inferior  palatine  vein,"  th* rived  from  a  plexus  of  the  tonsil 
and  mA't  pidate,  and  deseending  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 

The  external  jugular  vein^^  is  variable  in  size  and  maruier  of 
origin  :  it  is  commonly  a  very  small  vessel  ct  mi  pa  red  with  the  in- 
tenml  jugular  vein,  and  is  mostly  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the 

*  V.  frontaha  ;  v.  preparata,  '  V,  supmnrbi talis, 

*  V.  angulurir^.  *  T.  pnlpebniles. 

*  V.  niw«flle»  dorsalea  et  ktemlx^s,  pinnalps,  or  alares.  •  T.  pupralabialis, 

'  V.  facialis  profunda,  maxillaris  interna  antenor,  mmn?  anastouioticus   prc»- 

■  V.  submental  IS.  *  V.  piilatmn;  mft^rittr  palatine  vein, 

i*  V,  juii^lam  extenm  or  externa  posterior;  v,  cutanea  colli  pwlorior;  v,  inichelo- 
giibcutanea. 
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temporal  and  maxillary  veins.  Commencing  behind  the  neck  of  the 
mandible,  it  descends  nearly  vertically  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  across  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  about  the  middle  of  the  position  of  the  clavicle.*  It 
is  covered  by  the  platysma  muscle,  and  perforates  the  cervical  fascia  of 
the  supraclavicular  fossa  to  terminate  in  the  subclavian  vein,  or  some- 
times in  the  end  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  it  commonly  gives  off  a  considerable  branch,  which 
descends  obliquely  forward  to  join  the  termination  of  the  facial  vein 
or  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  its  course 
it  commonly  receives  the  posterior  auricular  vein,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  jugular  veins,  and  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular 
veins.  Sometimes  it  also  receives  the  facial  vein,  in  whole  or  part,  and 
sometimes  it  does  not  receive  the  posterior  auricular  vein.  Barely  it 
does  not  commence  in  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins  to- 
gether, and  then  appears  to  commence  in  the  latter  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  a  branch  of  the  occipital  vein.  It  has  an  imperfect  valve 
at  its  termination,  and  another  more  complete  a  short  distance  above. 

The  temporal  vein '  arises  in  the  cranial  plexus  of  veins  by  two 
main  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  temporal  veins/  coire- 
sponding  with  but  not  closely  accompanying  the  arteries  of  the  same 
name,  and  lying  more  superficially.  Descending  the  temple  the  two 
branches  unite  in  front  of  the  ear,  whence  the  temporal  vein  passes 
over  the  zygoma  and  beneath  the  parotid  gland  to  the  neck  of  the 
mandible,  where  it  joins  the  internal  maxillary  vein  to  form  the  external 
jugular.     Other  tributaries  of  the  temporal  vein  are  as  follows  : 

The  middle  temporal  vein,*  derived  from  a  plexus  in  the  temporal 
fossa  communicating  with  the  deep  temporal  veins  and  with  the  ptery- 
goid plexus  of  veins.  It  pierces  the  temporal  fascia,  and  receives  aO' 
orbital  branch  proceeding  from  the  palpebral  veins. 

The  anterior  auricular  veins,  small  branches  from  a  fine  plexus 
of  the  pinna. 

Branches^  from  an  articular  plexus  surrounding  the  artica- 
lation  of  the  mandible. 

Branches  from  the  parotid  gland. 

One  or  two  transverse  facial  veins  from  the  cheek. 

The  internal  maxillary  vein  •  is  a  short  trunk,  sometimes  double, 


*  Many  authorities  name  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
internal  maxillary  veins  the  temporo-maxillary  vein,  which  is  then  described  MB  de- 
scending to  the  vicinity  of  the  ansfle  of  the  jaw  and  dividing  into  two  branchei, 
of  which  one  joins  the  facial  vein,  and  the  other  joins  with  the  posterior  auricular 
vein  to  form  the  external  jugular  vein. 

^  V.  temporalis.  '  V.  t.  superficialis  ant  et  po«t 

♦  V.  t.  media.  *  V.  articulares. 

•  V.  maxillaris  interna  or  interna  posterior ;  deep  hranch  of  the  posterior  fecial 
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proceeding  in  company  with  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  behind  the 
neck  of  the  mandible,  from  the  pterygoid  plexus,  to  join  the  temporal 
vein  in  the  formation  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  Occttsionally  a 
division  of  it  do8cend8  within  the  ramns  cd"  the  juw  and  joins  the 
internal  juj^jular  vein.  The  pterygoid  plexus  '  is  a  elosc  net-work  of 
veins  accompanying  the  inter tial  maxillary  artery  between  the  ptery- 
goid muscles-  It  communieiitos  with  the  temporal,  pharyngeal,  and 
alveolar  venous  plexuses,  and  receives  the  following  tributaries ; 

Two  or  three  deep  temporal  veins  issuing  from  the  temporal 
muscle  and  plexus  of  veins  on  its  gurface. 

Pterygoid,  masseter,  and  buccinator  branehea,  issuing  from  the 
corresp<ni(lin;t^  nitisrleH. 

An  alveolar  branch  from  the  alveolar  plexus,  on  the  surface  of  the 
maxilla. 

An  inferior  dental  vein  from  the  dental  canal  of  the  mandible. 

A  pair  of  great  meningeal  veins,^  companions  of  the  correspond- 
ing artery,  <k*^cendiug  through  the  spinous  or  oval  foramen. 

The  superior  palatine,  infraorbital,  and  nasal  veins,  accom- 
panying the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  posterior  auricular  vein/  much  larger  than  the  correspond- 
ing arttay^  issues  from  thu  cranial  venous  plexus  back  of  the  ear,  de- 
scends on  the  mastoid  process  ami  contiguous  portion  of  the  8ternr> 
man^toid  muscle,  and  commonly  joins  the  external  jugular  vein,  but 
sometimes  turns  irnvardly  and  ends  in  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It 
receives  the  stylo-mastoid  vein. 

The  occipital  vein*  issues  fi-oni  the  occipital  portion  of  the  cranial 
venous  plexus,  and  mainly  pursues  the  course  of  the  corresponding 
artery  between  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  clcseendi ng  to 
terminate  in  the  deep  cervical  vein  or  the  internal  jugular  vein.  An 
outer  hranch  communicates  with  the  mastoid  vein  and  the  lateral 
sinus.  Superficially,  it  may  coramunicat>o  with  the  posterior  auricular 
vein  or  with  the  external  jugular  vein. 

The  anterior  jugular  vein/^  springs  from  superficial  branches  in 
the  submaxilhiry  region,  and  descends  in  front  of  the  neck  to  near  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  and  proceeds  out- 
wardly within  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-raastoid  muscle  to  join  the 
termination  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  In  descending  the  neck  it 
commonly  communicatus  with  its  fellow  by  cross-branches,  and  some- 
times  joins  it  part  way  in  a  single  median  vessel 

The  posterior  jugular  vein/  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  issues  from 
branches  of  the  integument  in  the  suboccipital  region,  and  descends  to 


1  P.  ptervgoideus.  *  Veme  meninge«  mediDB. 

*y.  aurictiljim  po«terior.  *  V.  occipitalis, 

*  V.  jouulftri«  anterior  or  extemua  anterior;  v.  mediani  colli ;  v.  cutaneu  colli, 

*  V»  jugularia  posterior. 
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join  the  external  jugular  vein  about  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the 
latter. 

The  transverse  cervical'  and  suprascapular  veins'  aecompanj 
the  correspond iug  arteries,  and  run  forward  in  the  supraclavicular  fo^a       | 
to  jmn  the  external  jugular  vein,  but  nut  unfrequently  eDd  iu  the  duh- 
claviau  vt^in. 

VEINS  OF  THK   CRA.NIUM, 

The  veins  of  the  cranial  cavity  eongi.st  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  and  the  veins  of  iht^  hrain^  the  sinuses  being  inter  mediate  chaa- 
nela  of  the  circulation  between  the  tatter  and  the  intermd  jugular  veins. 

SINUSES   OF   THE   DURA.* 
These  are  venous  channels  of  the  dura,  or  dura  mater,  which  in 

their  course  are  joined  by 
Fio.  282.  the  veins  of  the  bmin  and 

the  ophthalmic  vein  from 
the  orbit,  and  terminate  at 
tile  jugular  foramen  in  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The 
sinuses  ai*e  fonned  between 
the  layers  of  the  dura,  and 
ai'e  lined  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane like  that  of  veins 
generally.  They  possess 
no  muscular  coat,  are  free 
from  valves,  and  do  not 
aceomjiany  corresponding 
arteries. 

The  lateral  sinuses* 
are  the  main  cliaonels  to 
which  the  other  sinuses 
cc>nverge.  They  commence 
at  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance,  turn  outward 
in  the  lateml  groove  of  the 
oecijiital  hone,  in  the  al- 
AT  THE  BASK  OF  THK  rBAMiM.  wUh  the  light    tachmeut  of  the  tentorium, 

Wfbll  exposed,    a.  eyebiin ;  b,  i^ptic  nerve:  e,  occlpit&l  ^        ^i  .      •  .    ^     , 

fomraei. ;  d,  f,  /.  anli^rJoT,  middle,  mid  po^U-rior  cmulal  t^     the     posterior     infenor 

tivsstB.    i,coiifiiieiiper>f  thy  sfntiwp  from  which  the  lateral  angle  of  the  parietal    IjonC* 

Biiiu8on  each  aide  pftsftesnff  to  termlmiUj  ftt  the  jUKiUar  ,^„^.  ^     .J^,„„™.„,.^      I,.      .u^ 

fommeii;2.ophthBlmi.vein:.l..avemou.«mm;4.clr-  ^^^^^     downward      in      the 

culur  sinus  surrounding  the  sella;  5,  noterior  occtpital  glfiove  of  the  mastoid   por- 

iinus :e. 7.  tupeiior mid  Inferior petniisiil  sinuses;  a.  po»te-  *:,^..  .,f  *l,^   lemoorul  bone 

riof  wcipital  Hlniis;  9,  commencement  of  the  interntJ  ^^'^^^  ^^*    '"^    KliipuJai    Done, 

jtiguinx  rein.  and  forward  over  the  oecip- 


1  V.  transversa  colli,  '  V.  tmns versa  scapulas. 

•  Sinus  dar»  matria ;  fistula!,  tubuli,  or  sanguiductua  durse  raatriSt 

*  S  laterales  or  trans  versi. 
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ital  jugular  process,  and  terminate  at  the  jugular  foramen  in  the  gulf  of 
the  internal  jugular  veio.  They  eorainonly  ditter  more  or  less  in  size, 
usually  the  right  one  being  the  larger.  Occasionally  one  sinus  exhibits 
a  great  reduction  in  ^ize  when  the  other  is  proportioualely  enhirged.* 

In  its  com^HC  the  lateral  Hums  is  joined  hy  the  ^^upertur  petronal 
sinus,  and  receives  veins  from  the  back  of  the  eerebrum  and  irom  the 
cei^hellum.  It  also  receives  the  occipital  diploic  vein,  and  conimnni- 
eates  with  veins  of  the  Rcalp  by  emissary  veins  through  tlio  jnastotd 
and  ]MjHterior  condylar  foramina. 

The  longitudinal  sinus,*  a  single  median  channel,  commences  at 
the  anterior  extrenTity  of 

the  falx,  and  exteudy  back  ^'^-  ^^' 

along  its  attached  border, 
occupying  the  median 
groove  of  the  craniai 
vault  and  gradually  en- 
larging in  its  course.  It 
is  trilateral,  and  has  the 
lower  angle  of  its  passage 
bridged  here  and  there  by 
fibrous  bands.*  It  usually 
communicates  with  the 
veins  of  the  scalp  by  em- 
issary veins  through  the 
parietal  foramina,  and  in 
its  course  receives  the 
superior  cerebral  veins  of 
the  brain.  Deseemiing  on 
the  occipital  bone,  the  si- 
nus usually  deviates  a 
little  from  the  median  line 

to  one  side  of  the  occipital  protuberance,  mostly  the  right,  where 
it  becomes  somewhat  dilated,  and  then  abruptly  turns  into  the  corre- 
sponding lateral  sinus.  The  dilatation,  named  the  torcular^*  or  con- 
fluence of  the  sinuses,^  is  variable,  and  occupies  a  usually  well- 
marked  depression  of  the  occipital  bone.  Fi-om  it  a  branch  of  variable 
size  passes  over  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  st might  sinus,  as  this 
cui'ves  to  the  opposite  lateml  sinus.  Sometimes  the  longitudinal  sinus 
appmaehing  its    temiination    retains    the    median    position,  and    the 


Vektica].  section  of  the  skl  i,l.  exJii biting  the  slQUStf 
of  the  dura.  1,  luperior  loiigilufMnal  niaus :  2,  terminotlon 
of  the  Kii|>erlor  o«n*bmI  rekia;  3,  ioferior  longitudhial 
einua;  4,  intcrtiftl  cereUml  Teios;  5,  fltmiKhtainiut ;  6,7, 
Buperitir  and  hiferior  petrosAl  iilnuses  of  the  right  side ; 
8,  riffht  luteml  ^fiius :  9,  eommencement  or  the  lea  luteral 
stniis  ;  10,  internal  Jugular  vein,  a,  ctrebml  f&lx;  &,  ten- 
toriiitn;  c,  €er€l>eliar  fossa;  d,  partiUoii  of  tiie  nose;  t, 
fmuUil  fiintis ;  /,  splieiioid&l  liiiius. 


*  In  a  Rpe<;imen  in  tho  Fniversity  TtiuseuniT  one  lateral  sinus  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  smflll  vein^  whk'b  emptier  itself  at  the  mastoid  fonimen^  while  the 
venouj}  portion  of  the  jiigulnr  fimimen  of  that  side  is  utmost  closed,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site aide  the  ktenil  sinii?  anJ  jugidar  fonimen  are  very  krge. 

'Superior  lontjitudinul  sinus;  s.  loui^itudinalia  sup.  j  a.  triiingularis  ;  s,  falci- 
fomm,  ■  ChordiL*  Willisii. 

•  T-  Heropliili  ;  wine-press  of  Herophilua.  *  Confluens  simiura. 
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Straight  sinus  opens  into  it  directly  in  front,  at  the  toreular,  from  the 
sides  of  which  issue  the  lateral  sinuses.  Sometimes,  also,  the  branch 
from  the  toreular  to  the  straight  sinus  is  as  large  as  that  to  the 
opposite  lateral  sinus,  in  which  ease  the  lateral  sinuses  may  be  nearly 
or  quite  equal  in  size. 

The  straight  sinus  *  inclines  backward  along  the  union  of  the  falx 
and  tentorium  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  where  it  is  commonly  con- 
tinued into  the  lateral  sinus  opposite  that  into  which  the  longitudinal 
sinus  is  prolonged,  and  is  connected  by  a  smaller  diverging  channel 
with  the  toreular.  It  receives  at  its  commencement  in  front  the  in- 
ferior longitudinal  sinus  and  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  along  its  course 
some  of  the  superior  cei*ebellar  veins,  and  several  small  branches  from 
the  tentorium. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus'  is  a  narrow  channel  running 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  falx,  and  ending  behind  in  the  straight 
sinus.  It  receives  branches  from  the  falx,  and  occasionally  from  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  occipital  sinus,'  a  small  channel,  sometimes  double,  ascends 
in  the  cerebellar  falx  and  opens  into  the  toreular.  It  forks  below,  and 
continues  around  the  occipital  foramen  to  join  the  termination  of  th« 
lateral  sinuses.  Occasionally  it  is  much  reduced,  or  is  even  absent; 
and  sometimes  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  produces  a  conspicuous  ring 
around  the  occipital  foramen.  It  receives  several  small  veins  from  the 
cerebellum,  and  communicates  by  others  with  the  posterior  spinal 
veins. 

The  cavernous  sinus*  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  sphenoidal 
body,  and  is  a  venous  plexus  extending  from  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  sphenoidal  foramen  to  the  apex  of  the  temporal  pyramid.  The 
two  sinuses  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  pair  of  transverse 
sinuses  crossing  throu^^h  the  sella,  thus  forming  together  a  circular 
sinus*  around  the  pituitary  body.  Either  of  the  transverse  sinuses 
may  be  absent,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  third.  The  cavernous  sinus 
in  front  receives  the  ophthalmic  vein  through  the  sphenoidal  foramen, 
and  behind  it  communicates  with  the  petrosal  sinuses.  It  also  receives 
several  small  veins  from  the  cerebrum. 

The  venous  plexus  of  the  cavernous  sinus  is  continued  along  the 
carotid  canal,  around  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  ends  below  in 
one  or  two  branches,  which  join  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Lying  along  the  floor  of  the  cavernous  sinus  inwardly,  covered  by 
the  lining  membrane,  is  the  internal  carotid  artery,  with  the  cavernous 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  the  abducent  ner\'e,  and  passing 


»  S.  rectus,  quartus,  obliquus,  porpcndicularis,  or  tentorii  medius. 

»  S.  longitudinalis  inf.,  or  minor;  s.  fnlciformis. 

'  S.  occipitalis  posterior.  *  S.  cavernosus  ;  receptaculum  cavcmosum. 

*  S.  circularis  Ridleyi ;  s.  coronarius  or  ellipticus. 
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through  the  outer  wall  of  the  fliniis  are  the  oculo-motor,  pathetic,  rmd 
ophthnfinie  nerves. 

The  superior  petrosal  sinus'  in  a  imrrow  channel  ruimiTii,'  from 
the  caverQoua  sinus  along  the  upper  lw>rder  of  the  temporal  iiyraniid, 
within  the  attaeliment  of  the  tentorium,  tn  the  lalend  sinus  as  it  cmiiob 
downward  into  the  groove  of  the  mas^toid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
It  receives  email  veins  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerehelluni,  and  others 
from  the  tympanum  thrnui^h  the  petro-squ anions  Jissure. 

The  inferior  petrosal  sin  us, ^  much  shorter  than  the  fomier^  runs 
from  the  eavernous  sinus  along  the  course  of  the  petro-occipital  suture 
to  the  inner  compartment  of  the  jufi^ular  funiraeu,  through  which  it 
descends  in  end  in  the  jugular  vein.  It  receives  some  small  veins  from 
the  cerebellum  and  the  auditory  veins  from  the  internal  ear. 

The  sphenoidal  sinus''  is  a  snmli  channel  beneath  the  small  sphe- 
noidal wing»  terminating  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  receives  small 
veins  of  the  dura,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  temporal 
diploic  veins  and  the  great  meningeal  veina 

The  basilar  sinus  *  is  a  transverse  venous  plexus  of  the  dura  on 
the  basilar  pi'ocess  of  the  occipital  bone,  communicating  latendly  with 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses,  and  helow  with  the  anterior  sphiat  veins. 

OPHTHALHIC  VEIN, 
The  ophthalmia  vein^  returns  the  blood  from  the  parts  within  the 
orhit,  and  in  general  accords  with  the  diRtribution  of  the  corresponding 
artery.  It  commences  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  whei*e  it  freely 
communicates  with  the  angular  vein ;  thence  passes  backwartl  in  com- 
pany with  the  ophthalmic  artery,  above  the  optic  nerve  to  its  outer 
Hide,  and  proceeds  through  the  inner  end  of  the  sphenoidal  foramen  to 
terminate  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  Its  branches,  which  mainly  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  artery,  are  the  ethmoidal,"  muscular, 
anterior  ami  long  ciliary,  central  retinal,  and  lachrymal  veins. 
The  short  ciliary  veins/  usually  linu\  iasue  at  equidistant  ])(»ints  IVum 
the  sides  of  the  eyeball  and  join  the  ophthalmic  or  contigntuiH  muscu- 
lar veins.  The  lower  ciliary  and  muscular  veins  commonly  unite  in  a 
eonsidetuble  branch,*  which  comnuinicates  by  an  anastomotic  branch 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen  with  the  deep  facial  vj^in,  and 
joins  the  trunk'  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  or  ends  directly  in  the  cavern- 
ous sinus. 

^  S.  petroeus  sup. ;  s.  tentorii  lateralis.  *  S.  petrosus  inf. 

•  Sphenoparietal  si  mis  ;  b,  sp^ienrvpa  no  talis  ;  s.  hIib  parvre, 

•  S»  bAsiljiria  ;  s,  tran3Vi?r?us ;  a.  wcipitalis  ant. ;  plexus  basilaria. 

•  V*  ophthalmicft  ;  superinr  aphthidmk  vein. 

•  V.  ethmoidiilis  ant.  et  p>st. 

•  Posterior  ciliary  ve\BA. 

•  Inferior  c»phtliulmic  vain  ;  v.  opbthalmica  inferior,  externa,  or  faciiilis. 
»  Sinus  opbtbalmicus. 
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VEINS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  more  conspicuous  veins  of  the  brain  occupy  the  pia,  which 
closely  invests  the  surface  of  the  organ  and  penetrates  its  many  fis- 
sures, and  generally  only  the  finest  hair-like  veins  pervade  and  issue 
from  the  substance  of  the  brain  to  join  those  of  the  pia.  They  do  not 
accompany  the  arteries,  but  are  closely  associated  with  them  in  the 
pia,  and  freely  anastomose  with  one  another,  everywhere  forming  a 
continuous  net-work  or  plexus,  from  which  the  larger  veins  emer^  and 
terminate  in  the  nearest  sinus  of  the  dura. 

The  superior  cerebral  veins/  six  to  ten  or  more  on  each  side 
of  the  cerebrum,  ascend  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
inwardly,  mostly  along  the  fissures  between  the  convolutions,  to  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  where  they  are  joined  by  branches  from  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and  then  terminate  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  With  the  exception  of  the  most  anterior  smaller  ones  they 
run  obliquely  forward,  and  open  into  the  sinus  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  latter. 

The  inferior  cerebral  veins  *  run  from  the  outer  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  to  the  cavernous,  superior  petrosal, 
and  lateral  sinuses. 

A  large  branch,  the  middle  cerebral  vein,'  derived  from  the 
lower  surface  of  the  frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  passes  fh)m 
the  sylvian  fissure  and  terminates  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  Another 
branch,  the  anastomotic  vein,*  derived  fVom  the  outer  surface  of  the 
parietal  lobe,  where  it  communicates  with  the  superior  cerebral  veins, 
runs  along  the  posterior  fork  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  perforates  tlie 
dura  near  the  apex  of  the  small  sphenoidal  wing,  and  then  passes  back 
through  the  middle  cranial  fossa  to  the  superior  petrosal  sinus;  in  its 
course  communicating  with  the  great  meningeal  veins. 

The  veins  in  the  central  part  of  the  cerebrum  collect  finally  in  a 
short  trunk,  the  vein  of  Galen,*  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
chief  bmnehes,  the  internal  cerebral  veins,  and  terminates  immedi- 
ately behind  in  the  commencement  of  the  straight  sinus.  It  also  re- 
ceives small  branches  from  the  contiguous  part  of  the  callosum,  from 
the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  the  quadrigeminal  and 
pineal  bodies.  In  addition  it  receives  the  basilar  vein,"  which  ascends 
from  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  derives  tributaries  from  the 
anterior  perforated  space,  the  cinereous  tuber,  the  mammillary  emi- 
nences, and  the  cerebral  crus. 

The  internal  cerebral  veins'  commence  at  the  foramen  of  Monro, 

*  YonfiB  cerebri  suj>eriores.  *  V.  cerebri  inferiores. 

'  Vena  fossae  Sylvii.  *  Great  anastomotic  vein. 

*  V.  magna  Galen i.  •  V.  basilaris  ;  v.  adscendens. 
^  v.  cerebri  interna  or  magnae ;  venae  Galeni ;  v.  choroideie  medisB. 
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«ach  by  th©  conjunct  ion  of  the  striatum  and  ehuiviid  vi'in«,  rnn  back- 
ward near  together  along  the  middle  of  the  choroid  tela,  and  unite  to 
form  the  vein  of  Galen.  In  iheir  courgo  they  receive  hranche»  fnmi 
the  ihalami  and  choroid  plexuses  beneath  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  striatum  vein*  runs  forward  in  the  groove  between  the  stri- 
atum and  the  thalamui*^  receiving  branches  from  both,  and  from  the 
ventricular  septum,  the  callosum,  and  the  fornix,  and  unites  with  the 
clioroid  vein. 

The  choroid  vein  ^  staris  from  the  bottom  of  the  descending  cornu 
of  the  lateral  vcntrielo,  where  it  communicates  with  veins  in  the  syl- 
vian lisHure,  and  ai^cends  along  the  courne  of  the  choroid  plexus  to  the 
loramen  of  Monro,  where  it  joins  thu  striatum  vein  to  form  the  in- 
ternal cerebral  vein*  It  receives  branches  from  the  choroid  plexus  and 
the  hippocampus. 

The  veins  of  the  eerebeUuni  are  disposed  in  two  series.  The  supe- 
rior cerebellar  veins  ^  are  partly  directed  inward  and  upward  to  the 
straight  sinus  and  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  partly  outward  tn  the  supe- 
rior petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses.  The  inferior  cerebellar  veins, ^  and 
veins  of  the  pons  and  oblongata^  join  the  inferior  petrosal,  lateral,  and 
occipital  sinuses. 

THE    DIPLOIC   VEINS. 

The  diploic  veins  ^  form  an  irregular  net- work  or  plexus  in  the 
rliploe  of  the  cranial  vault,  and  may  be  exposed  by  removal  of  the 
external  table  of  the  bones.  They  enlarge  and  become  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  advance  of  life,  and  in  old  age  communicate  more  or  less 
across  the  sutures.  Lodged  in  canals  of  the  diploe,  they  have  a  deli- 
<?ate  membmnous  wall,  corresj»ondirj£r  with  the  internal  tunic  of  veins, 
and  are  devoid  of  a  muscular  tunii.-.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
directed  downwani^  and  communicate  with  the  supertieial  veins,  and 
with  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  dura.  Four  principal  veins  arc 
commonly  evident  on  each  side  of  the  craninni^  and  ai-e  named  from 
their  posit itUL 

The  frontal  diploic  vein'^  arises  from  the  plextis  of  the  frontal 
diploe,  and  commonl}^  issues  at  the  supraorbital  foramen  to  join  the 
s.upraorbital  vein.  This  outlet  l>eing  sometimes  absent,  the  frontal 
di}>loic  vein  may  terminate  in  the  i=!ueeeeding  vein. 

The  anterior  temporal  diploic  vein^  arises  in  the  frontal  diploe, 
ancl  often  also  iu  the  cootigut)us  parietal  diploe,  passes  through  a 
Ibntraen  of  the  great  sphenoidal  wing,  and  thence  proceeds  in  the 
dui'a  to  end  in  the  cavernous  sinus.     It  also  communicates  externally 


Vena  corporis  striati ;  v.  r!efl<?xa  ;  v.  velHta. 


'  V.  ehomidoa  ;  v.  c,  laleraliis. 

*  V.  oerehelli  inferiores, 

*  Vena  diploica  fronnilig. 
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*  VenBB  cerebelli  puperiores* 

*  V.  diploicio  or  diplnpticje. 
'  V.  d.  teoiporalis  anLorior. 
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with  the  deep  temporal  veinn,  and  internally  with  the  great  meningeal 
veins. 

The  posterior  temporal  diploic  vein  ^  arises  in  the  plexus  of  the 
parietal  diploe,  and  emerges  through  a  foramen  at  the  lower  posterior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  or  through  the  mastoid  foramen,  to  open  in 
the  lateral  sinus. 

The  occipital  diploic  vein'  descends  from  the  plexus  of  the  oc- 
cipital diploe,  and  opens  into  the  occipital  vein,  the  torcular,  or  the 
lateral  sinus. 

THE   EMISSARY   VEINS. 

The  emissary  veins '  are  those  which  pass  through  foramina  of 
the  cranium  and  communicate  between  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  and  the 
superficial  veins.     They  are  inconstant,  and  vary  much  in  size. 

The  mastoid  vein,*  the  most  constant  and  the  largest  of  the  emis- 
saries, communicates  through  the  mastoid  foramen,  between  the  lateral 
sinus  and  a  branch  of  the  occipital,  or  of  the  posterior  auricular  vein. 

The  parietal  vein,*  usually  small  and  often  absent,  communicates 
through  the  parietal  foramen,  between  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the 
contiguous  veins  of  the  scalp. 

The  condylar  vein,*  also  inconstant  and  variable  in  size,  communi- 
cates  through  the  posterior  condylar  foramen,  between  the  lateral  sinus 
and  the  dorsi-spinal  plexus  of  veins  of  the  cervical  vertebi*©. 

VEINS  OF  THE   UPPER   LIMBS. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  upper  limb  retrace  the  course  of  the  arteries, 
closely  accompanying  them  in  their  distribution,  all,  except  the  prin- 
cipal trunk,  the  subclavian  and  its  continuation  the  axillary  artery, 
having  two  companion  veins,  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  arteries 
and  communicate  here  and  there  by  branches  crossing  the  latter.  In 
their  course  the  deep  veins  frequently  communicate  with  the  superficial 
veins  by  bninches  which  ascend  from  the  former  through  the  deep 
fascia. 

The  subclavian  vein '  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary  vein  over 
the  first  rib,  and  is  separated  from  the  subclavian  artery  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  It  receives  the  external  jugular 
vein  in  front  of  the  latter,  and  terminates  at  the  inner  boi*dor  of  the 
muscle  by  joining  the  internal  jugular  in  the  formation  of  the  innomi- 
nate vein. 

The  axillary  vein*  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary 
artery  to  the  outer  border  of  the  fii'st  rib,  whence  it  continues  as 


*  Vena  diploica  t.  posterior.  *  V.  d.  occipitalis. 

'  Vonse  emissariaB  Santorini.  *  Vena  emissaria  inastoidea. 

*  V.  e.  parietalia.  •  V.  e.  condyloidea. 
^  V.  subclavia.  *  V.  axillaris. 


the  subclavian  vein.  It  com- 
mences at  the  outer  border  of 
the  axilla  by  the  union  of  the 
bmchial  veins,  and  the  inner 
or  these  with  the  basilic  vein. 
In  .it^  courj^e  it* receives  the 
circumflex,  subscapular, 
an<l  thoracic  veins  aceom- 
pa living  the  corresponding  ar- 
teries, and  near  ita  termination 
the  cephalic  vein. 

The  brachial  veins/  com- 
panions to  the  braehial  artery, 
lie  closely  applied  to  the  outer 
and  inner  side,  communicating 
by  j*hort  branches  crossing  the 
artery\  The  inner  vein,  com- 
monly the  larger,  is  osuaDf 
joined  at  some  part  of  its 
cour^  above  the  middle  of  the 
arm  by  the  basiHc  vein,  and 
the  vessel  is  thus  eonttiiiied 
into  the  axillary  Tein,  jomed 
at  tbe  axilla  by  the  outer  bra- 
chial vein.  In  other  inrtancif 
the  braehial  vein«  oootiiMie  to 
the  axilla,  unite,  and  thmitjam 
with  the  basilic  vein,  or  thtr 
auceesaively  unite  vitJi  the 
latter  to  form  tike  iiiIImj 
vein* 

The  sabeiilMMmi  mw  0t 
the  upper  limb  fona  a  act- 
work  or  plexoa  in  tW  «apr- 
ficial  0iada  and 
between  thealdnand 
£iaeia.  CommeadBg  in  pfas- 
11860  of  the  fiiigcf%  thoie  of 
the  hand,  forenm,  wmi  nnn 
suceeadvely  enlnr^  aatf  «». 
municate  with  the 
the  shoulder  and 
constituenta  of  thm 
larger  and  eoiitioiio^ 
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more  or  less  variable,  form  the  chief  branches,  which  ordinarily  anito  in 
the  two  superficial  trunks  of  the  arm,  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins, 
finally  terminating  in  the  axillary  vein. 

The  dorsal  veins  of  the  hand  are,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  the 
pahnar  veins.  From  the  dorsal  plexuses  of  the  digits  ascend  at  the  sides 
digital  veins,^  of  which  the  collateml  ones  unite  between  the  knuckles 
in  interosseous  veins.'  The  dorsal  veins  of  the  thumb,  contiguous 
side  of  the  index  finger,  and  outer  part  of  the  hand  unite  in  a  lai^ 
branch,'  while  those  from  the  other  fingers  and  back  of  the  hand  unite 
in  a  second  large  branch,*  which  ascends  to  join  the  former  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  forearm,  and  produces  with  it  the  radial  vein.  Veins 
from  the  little  finger  and  the  iimer  part  of  the  dorsal  plexus  of  the  hand 
unite  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  ulnar  vein  ascending  behind 
the  inner  border  of  the  forearm. 

The  principal  veins  of  the  forearm  issuing  from  its  plexus  and  that 
of  the  hand  are  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  median  veins. 

The  radial  vein,*  arising  in  the  manner  above  indicated  in  the 
dorsal  plexus  of  the  hand,  ascends  outwardly  on  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  turns  forward  to  the  outer  groove  in  front  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  where  it  unites  with  the  median  cephalic  vein  to  form  the 
cephalic  vein. 

The  ulnar  vein  •  arises  from  the  inner  part  of  the  plexus  of  the 
hand,  ascends  along  the  back  iimer  border  of  the  forearm,  and  turns 
forward  below  the  inner  condyle  to  unite  with  the  median  basilic  vein 
in  the  formation  of  the  basilic  vein.  Besides  smaller  bninches  in  its 
course,  it  commonly  receives  a  large  one  near  its  termination,  the 
anterior  ulnar  vein,  w^hich  arises  from  the  palmar  plexus,  at  the 
inner  fore  ])art  of  the  forearm. 

The  median  vein,^  very  variable,  sometimes  arises  in  several 
branches  from  the  outer  part  of  the  palmar  plexus,  and  sometimes 
from  the  plexus  of  the  thumb  and  the  outer  part  of  the  dorsal  plexus 
of  the  hand.  Commonly  small,  it  may  be  large  and  form  the  chief 
vein  from  the  dorsal  plexus  of  the  hand,  in  which  case  the  radial  vein 
is  proportionately  reduced.  Ascending  in  front  of  the  forearm  to  the 
depression  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  forks  into  the  median  cephalic 
and  median  basilic  veins.  Near  its  bifurcation  it  receives  the  deep 
median  vein,  a  communicating  branch  ascending  from  one  of  the 
contiguous  deep  veins. 

The  median  cephalic  vein^  ascends  outwardly  in  the  groove  of 
the  biceps  and  long  supinator  muscles,  and  joins  the  radial  vein  to 


^  Venae  digitales.  *  V.  interosseae  superficiales ;  v.  metacarpee. 

'  Vena  cephalica  pollicis.  *  V.  salvatella. 

*  V.  radialis ;  v.  r.  cutanea  or  cephalica. 

•V.  ulnaris;  v.  u.  cutanea;  v.  basilica;  posterior  ulnar  vein. 

^  V.  mediana.  ®  V.  m.  cephalica. 
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form  the  commencement  of  the  cephalic  vein.  Tlie  mUBCulo-cutaneous 
nefve,  in  itn  caurt^e,  piisseH  beneath  it. 

The  median  basilic  vein/  usually  liirgcr  than  the  fui-mer,  ageentls 
in%vardiy  aver  the  position  nf  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  oftset  of  the  i>ieeps  temJ*m  to  the  fascia,  and  join^  the  iiJoar 
vein  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  basilic  vein.  In  its  course  it 
may  receive  the  anterior  ulnar  vein  and  other  branches  from  the  plexuR 
of  the  forearm.  Branches  of  the  internal  cutaneouB  nerve  cross  above 
and  beneath  the  vein. 

The  median  vein  is  liable  to  much  vanation  in  its  termination.  The 
median  ceplialic  vein  may  he  very  HmuW  or  absent,  and  the  median  ba- 
silic vein  pr<>porti<miitely  large.  In  t*uch  ioatances  the  nidial  vein  may 
fork,  and  one  brand*  continue  as  the  cephalic  vein,  while  the  other 
branch  may  join  the  median  vein,  and  together  with  the  median  bamlic 
vein  form  an  oblifpie  tninlv,  which  crosses  the  forearm  from  without 
inwai*d,  and  receives  in  its  course  branches  from  the  plexus  below. 

The  cephalic  vein  *  ascend.^  along  the  arm  in  the  i^roove  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  thence  between  the  pectoral  and 
deltoid  muscles  to  the  clavicle,  below  which  it  dips  to  join  the  ax- 
illary vein.  In  its  course  it  receives  branches  tVom  the  subcutaneous 
plexus  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  and  breast.  It  is  sometimes  much  re- 
duced,  and  may  be  absent.  Occasionall}^  it  passes  over  the  clavicle 
and  juin8  the  external  jugular  vein,  or  it  may  be  uuitcd  with  this  by 
a  eommuoicating  branch. 

The  basilic  vein,^  mncb  larger  than  tlie  former  or  either  of  the 
brachial  veins,  ascends  the  arm  along  the  inner  border  of  the  bieeps 
muscle,  and  inwardly  to  the  position  of  the  brachial  vessels.  Perfo- 
i*ating  the  fascia  near  tlie  iniddle  of  the  arm^  it  joins  the  inner  of  the 
brachial  veins,  or  continues  upward  into  the  axillary  veiei.  Its  lower 
part  receives  branches  communicating  with  the  cephalic  vein. 

THE   INFERIOR   CAVA. 

Tbe  inferior  cava*  is  the  main  trunk  which  returns  the  blood  to 
the  heart  from  the  lower  limbs  and  abdomen.  It  commences  in  the 
latter  cavity,  by  the  union  of  the  iliac  veins  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  ascends  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  through  an 
opening  in  the  central  tendon  of  tbe  diaphragm  into  the  thorax, 
where  it  entei*s  the  pericardium,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  In  its  course  it  is  covered  by  the 
mesentery,  the  duodena nu  and  the  pancreas,  and  is  then  lodgetl  in  a 
deep  £rroovc  of  the  liver:  and  rests  tielund  upon  the  lumlvar  vertebne 
and  the   light    cms  of  the  diaphragm.      It   is  a   larger  trunk    than 

*  Yona  mediiiim  basilica.  '  V,  cephi\l;eti. 

'  V*  bfisiUcB«  *  V,  cava  inferior  or  adsccndens. 
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the  superior  oiva  or  the  aorta,  and  contains  no  valves,     Besidea  the 

common  iliac  veina  it  reeeivos  the  foUuwin^' 

The  lumbar  veins/  aecom 
panying  the  corresponding  ar- 
torios.  They  arise  in  an  ante- 
rior branch  from  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  where  it  anaato^ 
moBe»  with  the  epigastric  and 
other  f'onti^uonB  veins,  and  » 
posterior  branch,  larger  than 
thi'  tortuur,  derived  fn:)m  the 
iiiti-aspiual  and  dorai-spinal  plex- 
iiNC's  and  fmm  the  miiselea  of  the 
back.  Passing  tbrwai-d  on  the 
lumbar  centra,  behind  the  psoas 
muscle,  aT*d  on  the  left  behind  the 
aorta,  they  terminate  in  the  back 
part  of  the  inferior  cava.  In  fiM)nt 
of  tlie  iraiisvei'se  process  they  are 
united  by  hmgitudinal  branches* 
together  forming,  on  each  aide^ 
tlie  ascending  lumbar  vein,' 
whiL'li  iiiiiistomoses  viiriably  with 
the  lati*nil  f4acral,  ilio-lumbar,  and 
common  iliac  veins,  and  terminates 
in  the  azygo«  vein  on  the  right 
and  the  inferior  hemi-azygos  on 
the  left  side. 

AZYGOS  AND   HEMI-AZYGOS 

VEINS. 

The  azygoB  and  herai-azygos 
veins  aeeend  along  the  back  uf 
the  thoracic  cavity,  and  arise  fhim 
the  veioir*  which  accompany  most 
of  the  intLTcoytal  and  partly  tho 
lumbar  arteries. 

The  azygos  vein  *  commences 
in  tht*iilidonien  irj  the  right  ascend- 
ing lumbar  vein,  whence  it  ascends  an  the  right  «ide  of  tht^  lumbar 
cetitni,  enters  the  thomx  tlinmgh  the  right  erus  of  the  diaphragm  or 
the  aortic  orifice,  and  continues  ujiward  on  the  thoracic  centra  to  the 
fourth  one,  where  it  ai-cbcs  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung^ 


TiDM  OP  THE  THORAX  .\NL)  AHDOMKN.  t,  [Q- 

flprtOT  «iYa ;  2.  right,  3.  k'ft,  renal  veins :  I,  supe- 
rior cava;  5,  right«6,  left,  innominate  veins :  7, 
Inlemal,  IS,  externa  1.  J UK^i III r  veins:  9,  mjlielii- 
vian  vein;  10^  rzjk(m»  vein;  U,  inferior.  12, 
superior  heml-axygos  veins. 


^  V^^nie  lumbares.  '  Vena  lumbaiis  ad^cendens. 

'  KIgbl  ur  lurge  azygod  vein ;  v.  azygos  loajor  or  df^xtra  ;  v.  aiou  pari. 
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tkn<\  cndH  m  ihe  f^uperior  cava  as  this  vessel  enters  the  pericardium.  In 
it>4  course  it  is  situattni  flose  tu  the  rii^lit  ui*  Uw  thonH-ic  duet  nnd  the 
aorta,  ci-os^es  over  tliu  right  iiitercowtul  urtcnos,  and  lies  behind  the 
pleuni.  Besides  the  ascending  larabar  vein,  it  commonly  receives  the 
ri^ht  intercostal  %^eins,  except  the  upper  one  or  two,  the  heini-azygoa 
veins  separately  or  in  cominrm,  the  right  brouchial  vein,  and  small 
branehc^s  from  the  cesophagus^  pericardium,  and  other  structures  con- 
tiguous.   There  is  ordinaril}-  a  valve  in  the  arch  of  the  azygos  vein. 

The  henii-azjt^os  veins  comuumly  appear  a^  two  trunks,  which  relate 
with  the  left  intercostal  vehi8  as  the  a^sygos  does  with  the  right  oneti, 
and  they  open  .separately  or  in  conjunction  with  each  other  into  the 
azygos  vein.  They  usually  receive  the  lower  nine  or  ten  letl  inter- 
costiil  veins  variably  divided  between  them,  but  sometimes  one  to 
thi-ce  of  the  intermediate  iutercostala  open  alone  or  in  conjunction 
dii"ectly  into  the  azygos  vein. 

The  superior  hemt-azygos  vein,'  formed  by  the  union  of  tho 
upper  four  lo  six  intercostal  veins,  excepting  the  first  one  or  two  with 
which  it  anastomoses,  descends  on  the  letl  side  of  the  vertebrae  to  near 
the  midrlle  of  the  thorax,  whore  it  ci"osses  behind  the  aorta  and  thoracic 
duet,  and  ends  in  the  azygos  vein,  or  it  unites  below  wn'th  the  inferior 
hemi-azygoa  vein.  It  receives  the  left  bronchial  vein,  some  of  the  larger 
cesojihageal  veins,  and  other  small  ones  from  the  mediastinum. 

The  inferior  henii-azygos  vein*  commences  on  the  left  side  in 
the  manner  of  the  azygos,  ascends  through  the  let\  erua  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  on  the  left  side  of  the  thoracic  vertebra*  to  the  ninth, 
cigbtii,  or  seventh,  and  crosses  behind  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct  to 
join  the  azygos  vein.  It  usually  receives  the  lower  three  or  four  left 
intercostal  veins,  some  of  the  larger  nesophageal  veins,  and  other  small 
ones  from  the  mediastinum. 

The  intercostal  veins '  accompany  the  corresponding  arteriea  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  h'ing  above  the  latter.  They  are  single  vessels,  and 
are  ioined  by  dorsal  branches  derived  from  the  veins  of  the  back  of 
the  thomx,  from  the  dorsi-spinal  plexus,  and  those  of  the  spinal  canal 
through  the  intervertebral  tbraminu.  Those  of  the  lower  ten  or  nine 
intercostal  spaces  usually  terminate  in  the  azygos  and  inlerior  hemi- 
ai^ygos  veins,  as  already  deseribed.  The  iii'^t  one,  alone  or  conjoined 
with  tlie  second,  forms  the  superior  intercostal  vein/  which  usually 
t4^rmi nates  in  the  correspr>ndiug  innominate  vein,  or  may  join  the  ver- 
tebnil  vein.  Sometimes  I>y  an  enlargement  the  left  su]ierii»r  intercostal 
vein  substitutes  the  superior  henii-uz3\gofl  vein,  and  occasionally  all  the 
letY  intercostal  veins  ujute  in  a  common  trunk  opening  into  the  left 


'  Left  upp*^r  axygos  vein  ;  v.  hemi-azygos  superior  or  accessoritt. 
*  Loft  luwer  or  smnll  azygos  vein  ;  v.  heaii-tizygtw  j    v.  hemi-Azjga  ;   v.  Hzygo& 
■Ini^tm  nr  parva. 

'  Veaie  iutercoa tales.  *■  Vena  intercostftlis  superior. 
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innominate  vein.  Rarely,  the  azygos  vein  receives  directly  the  inter- 
costal veins  of  both  sides. 

(.'oininonly  the  upper  intercostal  veins  have  valves  at  their  com- 
munication with  the  azygos  and  hemi-azygos  veins. 

The  bronchial  veins  are  small  vessels  accompanying  the  eonv- 
sponding  arteries  and  emerging  from  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  where 
they  receive  branches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea.  The  right 
bronchial  vein  opens  into  the  azygos  vein  near  its  termination,  and  the 
left  one  ends  in  the  superior  hemi-azygos  vein. 

Besides  the  usual  manner  of  commencement  of  the  azygos  and 
inferior  hemi-azygos  veins,  they  often  communicate  with  other  veins 
of  the  region,  with  the  inferior  cava,  or  with  the  renal,  suprarenal, 
spermatic,  or  phrenic  veins. 

VEINS   OF  THE  SPINE. 

These  form  plexuses  which  extend  the  length  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  freely  communicate  with  one  another.  They  consist  of  the 
dorsi-spinal  plexus,  the  intnispinal  plexus,  the  central  veins,  and  the 
veins  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  dorsi-spinal  plexus^  is  a  net-work  of  veins  investing  the 
arches  of  the  vertebne  and  receiving  branches  from  the  contiguous 
muscles  and  skin  of  the  back.  The  largest  branches  pass  inward  be- 
tween the  spinous  processes,  after  proceeding  from  a  median  vein  pass- 
ing over  the  ends  of  the  latter.  It  communicates  by  branches  perfo- 
rating the  yellow  ligaments  with  the  posterior  veins  of  the  intraspinal 
plexus.  From  it  pass  off  branches  between  the  transverse  processes, 
which  terminate  in  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar 
veins,  or  in  the  nock  in  the  veitebral  vein. 

The  intraspinal  plexus'  is  an  irregular  net-work  of  veins  invest- 
ing the  spiniil  canal  and  discharging  itself  through  branches  which 
emerge  at  the  intervertebral  foramina  into  the  dorsal  branches  of  the 
intercostal  and  lumbar  veins,  and  into  the  vertebral  and  lateral  sacral 
veins.  It  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  plexifonn  anterior  longitudinal 
veins,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  centra  in  front  of  the  canal,  and  a 
smaller  ]>air  of  posterior  longitudinal  veins  at  the  sides  of  the  arches 
behind  the  canal,  all  freely  comnumicating  with  one  another. by  cross 
branches.  The  anterior  longitudinal  veins  are  more  expanded  at  the 
centra  and  narrowed  at  the  inten'ertebnil  disks,  and  are  joined  by 
transverse  veins,  which  receive  the  central  veins  and  emerge  from 
between  the  centra  and  the  posterior  vertebral  ligament. 

The  central  veins'  oecu])y  the  intenor  canals  of  the  centra,  anas- 
tomosing with  veins  in  front  ol'  the  vertebra*,  and  communicating  he- 

•  Dorsal  spinal  veins. 

•  Anterior  and  poHterinr  int«Tnal  plexus  of  the  spinal  canal. 

•  VeinH  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
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hind  through  the  single  or  double  foramen  wjih  tlie  tmnsverse  veins 
of  the  iotraBpioiil  plexus. 

Tlie  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  are  email  and  tortuous,  and  form 
a  plcxut?  with  elongated  meshes  in  the  pia.  They  are  larger  below,  and 
one  exceeding  tbo  uthern  aseenrU  along  thi^  anterior  median  iissnre  be- 
hind the  anterior  tipinal  artery.  They  open  inlu  the  intniypinal  plexus 
by  branches  which  folhnv  the  nerves  tu  the  intervertebi-al  foramina, 
and  above  they  eommunieate  by  several  ^iiiall  liranebeH  with  the 
inferior  cerebellar  veins  or  open  into  the  inferior  petrosal  j^ in U8. 


BRANCHES  UF   THE    INFEKIOR   CAVA, 

The  spermatic  veins*^  The  veins  i^jsui ng  from  the  testiele  and 
epididymif^  form  the  spermatic  plexus*^  which  is  eorapoaed  of  tor- 
tuous vessels  ascending  in  the  spermatic  eord  and  passing  tlirough  the 
inguinal  canaL  From  the  jdexus  two  or  three  veins  continue  and  unite 
in  a  single  trunk,  the  spermatic  vein,  which  ascends  in  com])any 
with  the  spernuitic  nr tery  in  front  id'  tiie  psoas  mnsclc  under  the  peri- 
toneum, and  terminates  <jii  the  right  in  tlie  interior  cava  and  on  the 
left  in  the  renal  vein.  Occasionally  it  divides  near  itn  termination, 
w^hon  one  branch  may  end  in  the  inferior  cava  and  the  other  in  the 
renal  vein. 

Incomplete  valves  aiT.  found  in  the  spermatic  plexus,  and  generally 
there  is  a  valve  at  the  termination  of  each  spermatic  vein.  Some- 
times the  valve  is  absent  in  the  h^iX  vein,  and  it  is  then  usually  sul»sti- 
tuted  by  one  in  the  renal  vein. 

The  ovarian  veins'*  have  the  same  general  course  as  the  corre- 
spcmding  arteries,  and  they  are  derived  from  the  ovarian  plexus 
enclosed  in  the  broad  ligament. 

The  renal  veins  consist  of  a  short,  thick  trunk  on  each  side,  formed 
by  branches  i^merging  from  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  passing  inward 
and  forward  in  front  of  the  corresponding  arteries  to  join  the  inferior 
cava.  The  left  remil  vein,  longer  and  UHiudly  a  little  higher  than  the 
right,  passes  in  front  of  the  aorta.  Occasionally  the  veins  ai^e  multt- 
|died,  though  not  so  frequently  as  the  arteries.  They  receive  small 
bi-anelies  from  the  supran^nal  liodies,  and  the  left  one  is  also  joined  by 
the  left  spermatic  or  ovarian  vein.     Occasionall}^  they  contain  valves. 

The  suprarenal  veins,'  large  in  relation  tu  the  size  of  the  supra- 
renal IhkIv.  terminate  tht*  one  on  the  right  in  the  inferior  cava,  the 
other  in  the  hdl  renal  vein. 

The  hepatic  veins*  are  two  or  thi^e  large  trunks,  which  return 
the  blood  iVum  the  liver,  converging  to  the  posterior  notch,  where  they 
eraerge,  and  open  inimediately  in  an  oblique  direction  upward  intti  the 


•  V.  ronal^s  or  eiimlgentes. 

*  V.  hepulic*. 


*  P.  sperniftticus  or  pampiniformis. 

*  V.  *uprarenale«j  eapsulfires,  or  HtrabilarioB. 
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inferior  cava.  Bcsideft  the  chief  trunks  there  are  Home  small  branches 
from  the  liver,  directly  opening  into  the  inferior  cava.  The  hepatic 
veins  are  destitute  of  valves. 

The  phrenic  veins  ^  consist  of  a  pair  of  companions  to  each  corre- 
sponding artery,  terminating  in  the  inferior  cava,  though  those  of  the 
left  side  frequently  end  together  with  the  corresponding  suprarenal  vein. 

VEINS  OF  THE   PELVIS   AND  LOWER  LIMBS. 

The  common  iliac  vein,'  on  each  side,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  external  and  internal  iliac  veins.  Ascending  from  near  the  sacro- 
iliac articulation  to  near  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line,  it  joins  its  fellow  at  an  acut«  angle  to  form 
the  commencement  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  right  vein  is  less  inclined 
and  shorter  than  the  left,  and  ascends  behind  the  right  iliac  arteiy, 
and  then  to  its  outer  side,  while  the  left  vein  is  placed  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  iliac  artery,  and  then  ascends  behind  the  right  arteiy. 
Usually  the  common  iliac  veins  are  destitute  of  valves.  They  receive 
the  following  tributaries  : 

The  ilio-lumbar  vein '  arises  in  branches  from  the  back  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  the  dorsal  muscles,  and  the  spinal  plexuses,  and  issues 
from  behind  the  psoas  muscle  to  end  in  the  lower  part  of  the  iliac 
vein.     It  communicates  with  the  lumbar  and  lateral  sacral  veins. 

The  middle  sacral  vein  *  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  pair  of  com- 
panion veins  of  the  middle  sacral  artery,  and  terminates  in  the  left  iliac 
vein  or  the  conjunction  of  both  iliac  veins.  The  two  branches  anasto- 
mose with  the  lateral  sacral  veins,  and  communicate  with  the  veins  of 
the  rectum. 

The  vuins  of  the  lower  limb,  like  those  of  the  upper  limb,  consist 
of  a  dee])  set  accompanying  the  arteries  and  a  superficial  set  forming 
a  subcutaneous  plexus.  All  are  provided  with  valves,  more  numerous 
than  in  those  of  the  upper  limb,  and  also  in  greater  number  in  the 
deep  veins. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  lower  limb  closely  follow  the  course  of  the 
arteries,  and  for  the  most  part  form  a  pair  of  companions  for  each  of 
the  latter,  as  in  the  upper  limb.  The  companion  veins  of  the  chief 
arteries  of  the  leg,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins,  unite 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteal  muscle  to  form  the  popliteal 
vein/  This  is  placed  behind  the  popliteal  arter}^  ascending  gradually 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side,  and  passes  with  the  artery  through 
the  aperture  in  the  great  adductor  muscle  to  become  continuous  with 
the  femoral  vein.  In  its  course  it  receives  the  articular  and  mus- 
cular veins,  accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries,  and  is  joined 
also  by  the  external  saphenous  vein. 


*  V.  pbrenicffi ;  p.  inferiores  or  diiiphragmaticae.  '  Vena  iliaca  communis. 

•  V.  ilio-lumbalis.  *  V.  sacralis  media.  *  V.  poplitea. 
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The  femoral  vein'  accompanies  the  femoral  artery;  placed  first 
behind  and  somewhat  to  the  outer  nide,  it  gradually  inclines  to  the 
inner  side  and  at  the  groin  pasi^es  under  Poupart'n  ligament,  whei^  it 
becomes  the  external  iliac  vein.  It  receives  branches  whieli  accompany 
those  of  the  femoral  artery,  the  femoral  profunda  vein,  formed  by 
the  companions  of  the  profunda  artery,  and  near  ith*  termination  by 
the  internal  saphenous  vein.  It  contains  several  valves,  of  which  one 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  profunda  vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein,*  the  continuation  of  the  femoral  vein, 
ascends  from  the  groin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac  artery, 
gradually  inclining  behind  ibis  vessel  to  join  the  internal  iliac  in  the 
formation  of  the  common  iliac  vein.  It  is  usually  pnnidcd  with  a 
valve.  Near  its  commencement  it  receives  the  circumflex  iliac  and 
epigastric  veins,  acconipan3dng  the  coiTesponding  arteries,  and  a 
pubic  vcin>  wbich  ascends  from  the  obturator  vein,  and  sometimes 
forms  the  chief  termination  of  the  latter. 

The  subcutaneous  venous  plexus  of  the  toes  and  foot  commonly 
gives  rise  to  the  production  uf  a  mure  or  less  regular  trausverse  urcb' 
on  the  dorsum^  from  which  the  emerging  f*ranehes  unite  in  two  super- 
ficial trunks,  the  external  and  internal  sa])henous  veins. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  vein*  springs  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  dorsal  plexus  of  the  foot,  ascends  the  leg  behind  the 
outer  ankle  and  Achilles  tendon  and  4jvcr  the  interval  of  the  two  lieads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  to  the  popliteal  space,  where  it  perforates 
the  deep  fascia,  and  ends  in  the  popliteal  vein.  In  its  course  it  receives 
branches  from  the  outer  part  of  tbe  leg,  and  from  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  At  the  ankle  it  commuuieates  with  the  contiguous  deep  veins, 
and  near  its  termination  by  a  branch  with  the  internal  sapbenons  vein, 
which  occasionally  becomes  the  chief  termination  of  tbe  latter.  It  is 
accompanied  in  its  couree  by  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein  *  rises  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  dorsal  plexus  and  arcli  uf  tbe  fuot,  ascends  the  leg  iu  front  of  the 
inner  ankle  and  bebind  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  up  the  thigh, 
over  tbe  inner  condyle  of  tbe  femur  and  the  course  of  tbe  sartorius 
muscle  to  the  groin,  wbere  it  cntei^  the  saphenous  opening  <>f  the 
femoral  fascia,  and  terminates  in  the  femoral  vein.  In  its  course  it 
receives  numerous  branches  from  the  subcutaneous  plexus  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  among  which  there  is  usually  a  large  anterior  braneb  as- 
cending frum  the  fore  part  of  tbe  thigh^  and  frequently  a  posterior 
hrancli  from  the  back  of  the  same.  At  the  saphenous  opening  it 
recei%'es  the  superficial   epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  and  the 


^  Vena  femombs  or  cruraJis.  »  V.  iliaca  externa. 

A  reus  doTsalis  supurOcialU. 
•  Brrmll  sapheiiouB  vein  ;  v.  i^apkena  brevaj  parvAi  or  externa. 
^  Great  saphenous  vein;  v.  ijapliena  longa|  magna,  or  interna. 


Ftff.  286.  SltPEliriClAl.  VEIWS  OF  THE  BACK 
OF  THE  \.Er,,  1,  sliort  sBphenotiw  veiii;  2,  Jmv 
Kit  Eon  ftt  which  It  lermliiak's  In  the  jKipUieal 
vein:  3,  long luiphenoufi  v«ki. 


Piff.  297.  SVPERFICIAT.  VEINS  op  THE  mNER 
PART    OF    THE    tOWEH    EXTllKMltV.     1.  lotlg 

Barlienowft  vein;  2.  its  teriulmidon  at  Ui<^ 
Baj>lieiiotM  oponlng^  tnltj  the  feraf^ral  vein. 


external   pudic   veins/  aecompunyiaic   the   corresponding  arteric^ 
Below  the  kiioe  it  i?*  accompanied  by  the  internal  saphenous  nen*e.   ■ 

1  Yens  pudenda  externn. 
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The  internal  iliac  vein  ^  is  fonnecl  by  branches  which,  for  the  most 
part,  aecard  with  tbusu  of  the  internal  iliae  artery.  It  lies  behind  and 
somewhat  to  the  ioncr  aide  of  the  latter,  ai^eending  from  near  tlie  ^reat 
seiatic  foramen  to  join  the  external  iliac  in  I  lie  formation  of  the  com- 
intjn  iliac  vein.  The  veins  of  the  pch  ic  viscera  eontributinjtf  to  form 
the  internal  iliac  vein  are  remarkable  tor  their  size  and  freqnent  nnion 
into  con^tpieiiou!^  plexusei**  which  are  named  from  tbeir  p^jsition. 

The  gluteal,  sciatic »  and  obturator  veins,  commonly  Bingle, 
accompany  closely  the  correspuoding  arteries. 

The  lateral  sacral  veins,  two,  three,  or  more,  anastomose  freely 
with  the  middle  ??aenil  veins,  and  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  sacrum. 
Theyreeeive  branches  from  the  intraspinal  plexus  tbrougli  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina. 

The  pudic  vein'^  is  fm-med  by  Iribntaries  mostly  corresponding 
with  the  brunches  of  the  pndic  artery,  and  also  receives  a  communi- 
cating branch  from  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,*  a  proportionately  large  vessel 
furnished  with  valves,  is  common  to  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  organ  between  which  it  lies.  It  arises  in  numerous  tributaries 
issuing  from  the  glans  and  prepuce  around  the  neck  of  the  penis^  where 
they  unite  in  two  branchos,  which  converge  behind  and  run  backward 
close  together  in  the  d(irsal  gn>ove  of  the  penis.  Often  of  unequal  size, 
after  a  nhort  or  variably  longer  distance  they  unite  in  a  single  median 
trunk,  which  continues  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  where  it  perforates 
the  triangular  ligament  and  then  forks  to  open  on  each  side  in  the 
pudendal  plexus.  In  its  course  the  dorsal  vein  rei^eives  bi-anches  from 
the  cavernous  bodies  along  the  dorsal  gi-oovo  of  the  penis^  others  which 
issue  between  the  spongy  and  cavernous  bodit*s  and  run  around  the 
sides  of  these  to  the  trunk  of  the  vein,  and  superficial  branches  from 
the  skin  of  the  penis.  At  the  root  of  the  latter  a  communicating  branch 
on  each  sirle  joins  the  jnnlie  vein. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris/  of  the  female,  accords  with  the 
former. 

The  pudendal  plexus*  is  a  close  net  of  large  veins  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  pubic  arch  between  tlie  layers  of  the  triangular  lig- 
ament, and  mainly  derived  from  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  or  of  the 
clitoris.  In  the  male  it  closely  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urelbra,  and  communicates  above  and  behind, 
extending  laterally,  with  the  prostatic  and  vesical  plexuses  and  with  the 
pudic  Veins.  In  the  female  It  end) races  the  fort*  part  of  the  urethra,  and 
communicates  with  the  vaginal  and  vesical  plexuses  and  the  jvudic  veins. 


,        '  Tena  iliaca  interna;  hypoi^Hstric  win  ;  w  hypogustricft, 
'  V.  pud^ndu  interna;  v.  pud i en, 

*  V.  donialih  ponis  ;  v.  prufiinda  pfnis.  ♦  V.  dorealis  cUtoridiM. 

*  P.  piidfMidalifl  ;  p.  piideiidi>*vf^!iiciiliji ;  p.  prostatiras ;  p,  proatatico- vesical  is  ;  p. 
pudicua  impAr;  p.  Santorini ;  labyrinihus  venoaua  BantorinL 
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The  prostatic  plexus  mainly  occupies  the  sides  of  the  prostate, 
and  is  continuous  below  and  in  front  with  the  pudendal  plexus,  and 
above  and  behind  with  the  vesical  plexus  and  the  pudic  veins. 

The  vesical  plexus  occupies  the  wall  of  the  bladder  exterior  to 
its  muscular  coat,  with  the  veins  mainly  descending  fVom  the  summit 
to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  where  the  plexus  is  closest  and  most  con- 
spicuous, and  the  large  veins  proceed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
backward  and  upward  around  the  sides  of  the  base,  including  the 
seminal  vesicles.  At  the  neck  of  the  bladder  the  plexus  freely  com- 
municates with  the  pudendal,  prostatic,  or  vaginal,  and  hemorrhoidal 
plexuses,  and  the  efferent  branches  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the 
base  join  the  internal  iliac  veins. 

The  vaginal  plexus  of  the  female,  occupying  the  walls  of  the 
vagina,  is  best  pi-oduced  and  closest  around  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  pudendal,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal 
plexuses. 

The  uterine  plexus,  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  extends  into  the 
broad  ligaments,  where  it  communicates  with  the  ovarian  plexus,  and 
is  mainly  discharged  by  the  ovarian  veins. 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  is  formed  by  numerous  freely  anasto- 
mosing veins  in  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  commencing  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  Its  eflferent  branches  form  the  inferior,  middle, 
and  superior  hemorrhoidal  veins,  which  accompany  the  corresponding 
arteries.  As  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  joins  the  portal  system, 
the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  freely  communicates  between  the  latter  and 
the  internal  iliac  vein. 

PORTAL  SYSTEM   OF  VEINS. 

The  portal  vein  *  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  interme- 
diate trunk  derived  from  branches  in  the  usual  way,  arising  from  the 
abdominal  alimentary  canal,  the  pancreas,  and  the  spleen,  and  is  dis- 
tributed in  branches  like  an  artery  throughout  the  liver,  whence  the 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins.  All  the 
veins  of  the  system  are  single,  or  never  occur  in  pairs  accompanying 
arteries,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  unprovided  with  valves.'  The 
trunk  of  the  portal  vein  is  about  three  inches  long  and  over  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  commences  behind  the  head  of  the  pancreas  by 
the  union  of  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins,  and  ascends 
behind  the  duodenum  in  fi'ont  of  the  inferior  cava  to  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver.     It  is  enclosed  in  the  small  omentum,  with  the 


'  Vena  portaB  or  portarum. 

'  Valves  have  been  recently  reported  to  exist  in  infancy  in  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal branches  of  the  portal  system,  but  are  said  to  become  inefficient  or  obliterated 
approaching  maturity.  (Hochstetter,  Archiv  f.  Anat,  u,  Phya.j  1887,  p.  187; 
Bryant,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.j  1888,  p.  400.) 


hepadc  artery  and  bile-duc 
nerves  invested  with  a  con- 
neetive-t issue  sheath.*  At 
the  transverse  lisaure  the 
vein  is  sonu'whut  f  iilurged, 
as  the  portal  sinus^*  and 
divides  in  widely-divcr- 
iroMt  hranehes.  The  right 
branch,  mueh  the  larger, 
enters  the  right  portion 
of  the  transverse  tissure 
and  immediately  pene- 
iratijs  the  liver,  in  which  it 
rami  ties  in  a  dichotomous 
manner.  Usnally  it  re- 
ceives the  cystic  vein/ 
which  aecam  pan  it's  the 
corresponding  artery  of 
the  gall-bladder,  hut  same- 
times  ends  in  the  trunk 
of  the  portal  vein.  The 
left  branch,  longer  and 
smaller  than  the  right 
one,  divides  into  seveml 
branohes,  which  enter  the 
left  part  of  the  transverse 
fissure  and  penetrate  the 
liver,  to  be  distributed  Vike 
the  former. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the 
Inngitudiiial  fissure  I  he 
purtal  vein  is  etnitinuous 
with  a  tibmns  eonl,  the 
round  ligament  of  the 
liver,  whic/h  is  the  remains 
of  the  obliterated  umbil- 
ical vein  of  the  fa»ty>i. 
A  similar  coixi,  connected 
with  the  vessel  behind 
and  passing  through  the 
back  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  to  the  in- 
ferior cava,  is  in  hke  man- 
uer  the  remains  of  the  due 
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DrAtf  HAH  OF  THK  PORTAL  SYSTEM  OF  V^F-INS.     1,  irunk  Of 

Ihe  portal  vein  ;  2.  '.i,  right  and  left  braiiche*  to  the  liver; 
A,  round  lii^tmeat*  the  reraairifl  of  Uio  umbilical  vein ;  5, 
remaini  of  tlie  ductus  vciioeum  ;  6,  splenic  vein  .  7.  br&nchtf 
from  the  spleen ;  H,  left  giistTo-epiploic  vein ;  9,  paucre&tlc 
branches;  10,  inferior  mesenteric  vein  ;  lljeft  coUc  vdn; 
lL^  brnpub  joioinj^lhe  middle roMc  vein  ;  13.  Kigmold  vela  ; 
11,  Hoperior  bemyrrhr»idal  vein;  15,  su|>erior  mcifenteric 
vein;  16,  17,  IH,  middle  and  Hghr colic  and  lleo-colio 
branchea;  W,  bmnches  from  itmall  Intestine;  20,  pancre- 
atict^'dnotlcnal  vein ;  'Jl ,  right  tnL'>trf)-eplplolc"  vein ;  22*  ^f»- 
trlc  vein;  23,  hepatic  artery  dividing  Into  rl^rht  and  lea 
brandies;  24,  common  bilenduct  formed  by  union  of  tJbe 
hep>atic  and  cystic  ductji. 


tns  venosus  of  the  foetns. 


<  CApule  of  Gliaton. 


'  Stnus  venie  portamm. 


*  Vena  cy«Uca. 
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The  principal  tributaries  of  the  portal  vein  are  the  superior  meeen- 
terie  and  splenic  veins,  besides  which  it  separately  receives  the  gastric 
and  ]>yloric  veins  from  the  small  cur\'ature  of  the  stomach. 

The  gastric  vein/  the  companion  of  the  corresponding  artery, 
proceeds  along  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice, where  it  receives  branches  from  the  cesophagas  and  diaphragm, 
and  then  turns  to  the  right  above  the  coeliac  axis  to  join  the  portal 
vein  above  its  commencement. 

The  pyloric  vein,*  a  small  branch,  accompanies  the  corresponding 
artery,  and  ends  in  the  portal  vein  below  the  former,  or  sometimes  joins  it 

The  superior  mesenteric  vein'  corresponds  in  its  distribution 
with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the 
small  intestine  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon.  The  trunk  as- 
cends along  the  right  side  of  the  artery,  with  the  intestinal  branches 
crossing  in  front  of  the  latter  vessel.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the 
intestinal,  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and  middle  colic  veins.  Near 
its  termination  it  is  also  joined  by  several  small  pancreatico-duo- 
denal  branches,  and,  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
right  gastro-epiploic  vein,  which  sometimes  also  joins  the  right  colic 
vein. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  vein^  accompanies  the  corresponding 
artery,  and  is  derived  from  similar  branches,  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal, sigmoid,  and  left  colic  veins.  It  ascends  beneath  the 
peritoneum  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  behind  the  pancreas, 
where  it  joins  the  splenic  vein  at  a  right  angle,  or,  inclining  to  the  right, 
opens  into  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  superior  mesenteric  vein 
or  into  this  vessel  directly. 

The  splenic  vein,*  the  second  largest  tributary  of  the  portal  vein, 
corresponds  iu  distribution  with  the  splenic  artery,  its  principal  branches 
being  the  splenic,  short  gastric,  left  gastro-epiploic,  and  pancre- 
atic veins.  It  runs  from  left  to  right  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
pancreas,  below  and  behind  the  splenic  artery,  pursuing  a  straight 
course  instead  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  latter. 

THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM  OF  THE  F(ETUS. 

In  the  child  before  birth,  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  vascular  system  exhibits  important  differences  from  itfl 
subsequent  condition.  In  the  early  part  of  foetal  life  the  heart  is  ver- 
tical in  position  ;  its  auricles  are  proportionately  larger,  the  right  being 
the  more  capacious ;  and  the  ventricles  are  nearly  of  equal  thickness. 
These  conditions  gmdually  change  ;  but  at  the  time  of  birth  the  heart 
is  proportionately  larger  and  more  vertical  than  later. 


*  Coronary  vein ;  vena  gastrica ;  v.  g.  superior ;  v.  coronaria. 

'  V.  pylorica.  '  V.  mesenterica  superior  op  magna. 

*  V.  mesenterica  inferior  or  minor.  *  V.  splenica ;  v.  lienalis. 


DuLORAM  OF  THE  FCETAt  ciRcrLATiON.  Th©  aiTows  Indicate  the  course  of  the  flow  of 
btood.  J,  right  auricle  laid  open;  2, oval  forauieu,  vvitli  its  valve,  opculiig  into  the  left  auricle. 
8;  4,5,  ri|rht&nd  left  ventricles;  6.  superior  ctLvn.;  7,  iiiferfor  cava;  8.  piilmciinn'  flrterj'  "livMliig 
lolo  the  right  and  thu  led  branch,  and  giving  off  the  ductus  arteriosus,  9;  10,  arch  nf  the  aorta :  11, 
ftbdominal  aoriji;  12,  common  iliac  artery;  13.  internal  jliuc  or  hyjKjgHKtrlf  artery;  1-1,  umhilical 
arteries;  15.  unihlllcttl  vein;  16»  ductu.«  venosus;  17,  18.  right  and  left  hep&tte  velna;  If,  '20,  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver:  21.  poti&\  vein  ;  22,  gall-bladder. 


auricle,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  bottom  of  tbe  right 
auricle  is  the  eueitachiaii  valvt%  which  extends  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  inferior  cava  lo  the  oval  foramen,  and  serves  to  direct  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  former  through  the  latter  into  the  left  auricle. 

1  F.  ovale ;  f.  Botale. 
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From  the  pulmonary  artery,  at  its  fork,  proceeds  a  vessel,  named 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  larger  than  the  right  and  left 
branches  of  the  former,  and  opens  into  the  aorta  after  this  gives  oiF 
the  left  subclavian  artery.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  goose-quill,  and  serves  to  conduct  the  main  portion  of  the  blood 
of  the  right  ventricle  into  the  descending  aorta. 

The  umbilical  cord,  which  connects  the  foetus  with  the  placenta 
of  the  mother,  consists  of  three  large  vessels.  Of  these  the  largest  is 
the  umbilical  vein,  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the 
foetus,  while  the  others,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  are  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  umbilical  vein,  from  the  cord,  ascends  from  the  umbilicus, 
or  navel,  to  the  liver,  where  it  enters  the  longitudinal  fissure.  After 
giving  off  branches  to  the  left,  quadrate  and  caudate  lobes,  at  the 
transverse  fissure  it  joins  the  portal  vein,  and  through  a  smaller  diviA- 
ion,  named  the  ductus  venosus,  continues  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  joins  the  left  hepatic  vein  at  its 
termination  in  the  inferior  cava. 

The  umbilical  arteries  appear  as  the  continuation  of  the  internal 
iliac  arteries,  from  which  they  ascend  at  the  sides  to  the  summit  of  the 
bladder,  and  converge  to  the  navel,  whence  they  proceed  along  the  cord, 
coiled  together  around  the  umbilical  vein,  to  the  placenta. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  receives  the  blood  of  both  cavae  and  the  coronary  sinus.  The 
blood  of  the  superior  cava  is  that  returned  from  the  head,  upper  limbs, 
and  walls  of  the  chest ;  while  that  of  the  inferior  cava,  a  considerably 
larger  vessel,  is  not  only  the  blood  ft*om  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  lower 
limbs,  but  also  all  that  from  the  placenta.  The  latter  blood,  through 
the  umbilical  vein,  reaches  the  inferior  cava  most  directly  through  the 
ductus  venosus,  but  in  greater  measure  through  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  convey  to  the  cava  all  the  blood  of  the  liver,  derived  from  the 
umbilical  and  portal  veins  and  hepatic  artery. 

The  blood  of  the  superior  cava,  passing  from  the  right  auricle  into 
the  right  ventricle,  is  thence  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
smaller  portion  is  sent  to  the  lungs  through  the  right  and  left  branches, 
but,  as  these  remain  contracted  until  after  birth,  the  larger  portion  passes 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus  to  the  descending  aorta,  by  which  it  is 
distributed  to  the  lower  division  of  the  body,  and  in  part  is  sent  to  the 
placenta. 

Of  the  blood  which  enters  the  right  auriole  from  the  inferior  cava 
but  a  small  portion  is  mingled  with  that  of  the  superior  cava  to  pass 
into  the  right  ventricle,  while  the  much  larger  portion,  directed  by  the 
eustachian  valve  through  the  oval  foramen,  passes  into  the  left  auricle. 
Here,  mingled  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
veins,  it  is  forced  into  the  left  ventricle,  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  almost  entirely  distributed  to  the  head,  upper 
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limbs,  unci  walls  of"  the  ehest.  To  the  fact  that  these  parts  of  the 
iKxly  receive  a  purer  8ii|>j>ly  of  the  placental  blood  than  the  lower 
parts  h  prabably  tJnc  their  cimiparati vt^ly  more  advauie^l  development 
at  the  time  of  l>irlh. 

The  placental  circulation  is  at  once  8to]>pcd  at  birth  by  the  closure 
of  the  umbilical  vessels  at  the  navel  With  the  first  act  of  inspiration 
the  lungs  expand,  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  rapidly  dilate  and  give 
passage  to  a  greater  (low  of  blooiL  The  ductus  arteriosus  and  the 
umbilical  arteries  from  the  internal  iUaes  to  the  navel  nipidly  contract 
and  cease  to  give  passage  to  the  blood.  The  tiow  also  ceases  through 
the  oval  foramen,  tbruugh  the  umbilical  vein  from  the  navel  to  the 
liver,  and  through  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  completely  closed  in  fi'om  four  to  ten  days, 
and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  tibruus  cord,  wbich  extends  from  the 
commencement  of  the  ief\  pulmonaiy  artery  to  the  under  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  after  this  gives  off  the  left  subclavian  arteiy. 

The  umbilical  arteries  become  much  shrunken  and  for  the  most 
part  complelely  closed  in  three  or  four  days,  and  are  ultimately  con- 
verted into  fibrous  cords^  which  tbrni  the  basis  of  the  superior  and 
lateral  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  From  the  internal  iliac  ailcriea 
to  the  side  of  tbc  bladder  I  hey  remain  partial ly  pervious,  and  contiu- 
uouH  on  the  latter  with  the  superior  vesical  arterj^ 

The  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  vonosus  beeomo  closed  in  about  a 
week,  and  are  finally  converted  into  fibrous  cords,  of  which  one  forms 
the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  and  the  other  occupies  the  back  part 
of  the  loogitmiinal  fissuix^  of  the  latter  and  connects  the  left  branch 
of  the  portal  vein  with  the  inferior  cava. 

The  oval  foramen,  though  ceasing  at  once  to  permit  the  passage  of 
bhx»d  alter  birth,  does  not  become  actually  closed  initil  a  considerable 
time  afterwards.  The  closure  takes  place  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
ten  days  or  more,  by  the  uniun  of  the  fore  jjart  of  the  valve  with  the 
<!ontiguous  annulus  of  the  foramen,  but  not  unfre(|Uently  the  latter,  at 
itA  upper  part,  remains  as  a  permanent  cleft  conimimieating  between 
the  auricles.  Sometimes  in  the  firat  year  of  infiincy  a  wider  apertui^e 
continues,  and  permits  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  right  into  the  left 
aunelej  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  the  blue  disease,  or 
morbus  c^ruleus. 

THE  LYMPHATIC  9T8T1M. 

The  lymphatic  system,  also  called  ft*ora  its  habitual  function  the 
absorbent  system,  consists  of  irnmcrnus  tubular  and  bninching  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  certain  noiiuhtr  bodies,  the  lym^phatic  glands, 

which  are  situated  in  the  ctaii'se  of  the  chief  vessels.  The  lymphatics 
a i*e  generally  associated  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  larger  ones  pursue 
nearly  the  same  course,  and  often  accompany  them.  The  principal  lym- 
phatic vessels  ai^o  more  numerous  thau  the  corresponding  blood-vessels, 
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Fig.  290. 


but  arc  much  smaller,  and  are  of  greater  delicacy  and  transparency,  from 

which  ciiTiim.sttuicew,  logelhcr  with  the  fact  that  they  convey  a  color* 
less  liquid,  they  iiro  iuconspicuou»,  and  in  ordinary  dissections  us^ually 
escape  notice.  The  liquid  conveyed  by  the  lyiuphaticB  ii*  lymph, 
which  m  lierived  thi"ough  ahrtorjition  ftrom  the  various  tissues  and 
orgaim  of  the  body,  besides  whitdi  it  receives  constant  aeeessiona  from 
the  dissolved  nutritive  matter  of  the  food  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

In  the  dilierent  parts  of  the  body  the  lymphatics  generally  consist 
of  a  deep  and  a  superficial  set,  the  former  commencing  everjrwhei'e  in 
the  interstices  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  thence  purBuing  tht*  course 

of  I  lie  liluod- vessels,  while  the  latter  com- 
mence in  intricate  plexuses  on  the  surface 
of  organs,  freely  communicate  with  the  deep 
set,  and  unite  in  trunks  which  puisne  the 
course  of  the  superficial  vcnoun  trunks. 

The  larger  lymphatic  vessels  mostly  run 
in  nearly  direct  lines  with  a  straight  or 
slightly  flexuose  conr'se.  but  R>raetimes  more 
tiivgularly  ;  and  usually  they  am  pretty  uni- 
t'orni  in  their  diameter  when  undivided. 
They  are  especially  remarkable  in  the  pos- 
session of  numerous  valves,  which  are  uni- 
formly disposed  in  pairs  at  short  distances 
aitsurt, — about  the  fonrth  to  the  third  of  an 
inch  in  thi^  largest  vessels  and  a  hue  or  less 
in  smaller  ones.  The  valves  have  the  same 
form  and  arrangement,  together  with  con^ 
spundhig  saccular  expansions  of  the  vest=iels, 
as  in  the  veins,  and  their  frequent  succession 
in  the  distended  condition  of  the  lymphatics  gives  these  vessels  ft 
jointed  or  bea<k>d  api»earance. 

In  proportion  to  their  size  the  lymphatic  vessels  have  thin  walls, 
and  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood-vessels,  consist  of  three  tmiics- 
The  external  tunic,  or  adventitia,  is  a  delicate  fibi-o-connective-tissae 


XET^WORK  or  LYMPHATIC 
8EU  IN  THE  SKIN  OP  THE  EAll. 
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A  LYitniATtc:  VESSEL,  Laid  open  and  exbibmug  the  arrangement  of  tt^  Talves:  magniaed 

layer  associated  with  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  and  imstriped  musck^ 
fibres.  The  media  is  compoHed  of  transverse  muscle-fibres  with  sume 
elastic  fibres;  and  the  intima  is  composed  of  longitudinal,  reticular 
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VEaaEL.    250  diameters. 


elaatie  fibres  lined  by  an  endothelium  of  eloniratt?  lozenge-shaped  cells 
with  siniiouS'OUtlincs.     The  valves  are  semilunar  folds  of  the  intima. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  eom- 
nience  in  intricate  plexuses,  which 
occupy  the  interstices  of  most  tis- 
sues and  or*j^un8  of  the  body,  where 
they  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  capillary  blood-vessels.  The 
lynijihaties  immediately  proceed- 
ing from  the  plexuses,  generally 
more  retj^ularly  tubular  than  those 
which  precede  them  and  provided 
with  valveSj  are  regartled  as  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatic 
trunks,  while  the  others  are  distinguished  as  the  lymphatic  capiU 
laries.  These  are  as  numerous  as  the  capilhiry  bbjod- vessels  with 
which  they  arc  commonly  interwoven,  but  are  of  less  uniform  calibre, 
Yery  vanablcy  and  often  greatly  exceed  the  blood-capillaries,  and 
frequently,  also,  the  lym|>hatie  trunks  they  join.  They  ai-e  oflen 
iiTcgularly  expanded,  and  are  devoid  of  valves.  In  the  intestinal 
vilU  they  mostly  appear  as  single  cluhdike  vessels,  which  join  the 
reticular  plexus  at  their  base.  The  walls  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries 
and  of  the  coinmencing  trunks^  like  those  of  the  cap illaiy  blood -vevSsels, 
are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  elongate  lozenge-shaped  endothelial 
cells,  of  wliich  those  of  the  capillaries  are  genemlly  proportionately 
shorter  and  more  sinuous  at  the  bordi^rs  than  in  the  trunks. 

The  lymphatic  capillaries  commonly  eommunicate  with  or  com- 
mence  in  clefts^  or  lymph-spaces,  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the 
connective-tissue  bninlles  of  most  other  tissues  of  the  bo<ly.  The 
lymph-spaces  conft>nn  to  the  intervals  of  the  suri'ounding  elements 
of  structure  of  the  tissues,  and  are  lined  with  endothelial  cells  contin- 
uous %vith  those  of  the  more  distinct  l^nnphatie  capil lanes.  The  latter^ 
also,  communoe  in  spaces  which  include  the  connective-tissue  eoi*pus- 
cles  and  the  similar  corpuscles  of  the  bones  and  of  the  cornea  of  the 
eye,  all  of  which  freel}^  communicate  with  one  another  by  minute 
canaliculi.  In  like  manner,  lymphatics  comtnence  in  spaces  enclosing 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  some  positions, 
as  in  the  hitter  organs  and  the  vascular  canals  of  bones,  lymphatic 
capillaries  ensheathe  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  constituting  the  peri- 
vascular lymphatics,  wbich  are  lined  by  endothelial  cells. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the 
intercostal  pleura  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  these  membranes 
by  minute  apertures  or  stomata,  Avhich  are  enclosed  by  a  circle  of 
small  polyhedral,  graiudar  cells  pertaining  to  the  endothelium. 

Lymphatic  glands.  These  ai*©  solid,  mostly  flattened,  oval  or 
spheroidal  btidies  i^itoated  iti  the  coui*se  of  the  chief  lymphatic  vessels, 
usually  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  ranging  in  size  from  a  hem^>-seed 
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to  an  almond  or  larger.    They  are  most  numerous  along  the  course  of 
y      2^g  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  thorax, 

abdomen,  and  pelvis,  and  especially  in  the 
mesentery  and  mesocolon.    There  are  also 
many  in  the  armpit  and  groin,  and  a  few  at 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  in  the  popliteal 
space,  and  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.    Com- 
monly several  of  the  chief  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, proceeding  from  the  periphery  of  the 
body,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  a  Ijrm- 
phatic  gland  break  up  into  many  branches, 
the  afferent  vessels/  which  enter  and 
are  distributed  through  the  gland,  whence 
another  series,  the    efferent   vessels/ 
emerge  and  unite  in  a  similar  manner  to 
form  a  smaller  number  of  trunks  than 
those   approaching  the  gland.      In  the 
position  at  which  the  efferent  glands  make 
their  exit,  the  gland  usually  exhibits  a 
depression,  the  hilus,  at  which,  also,  the 
principal  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter 
to  supply  the  body. 

The  lymphatic  glands  consist  of  an 
outer,  lighter-colored,  cortical  portion  and 
an  inner,  darker,  medullary  portion,  which  latter  approaches  the  sur- 
face at  the  hilus.  They  are  invested  with  a  capsule  of  fibro-connective 
tissue,  which  extends  into  the 
hilus  upon  the  blood-vessels. 
From  the  capsule  lamina)  and 
bands  of  the  same  tissue  ex- 
tend throucch  the  interior  of 
the  gland,  forming  a  trabec- 
ular framework,'  which  sup- 
ports the  proper  gland-sub- 
stance. In  the  largest  glands 
the  cortical  substance  is  from 
half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. In  the  more  superticial 
subcutaneous  glands  it  is  pro- 
portionately less  than  in  those 
occupying  the  great  cavities 
of  the  body,  being  apparently 
substituted  by  more  connec- 
tive tissue. 


Lymphatic  gland  and  vesbels.  l, 
lymphatic  gland ;  2,  afferent  vessels ; 
8,  efferent  vessel. 


Fig.  294. 


A  SMALL  LYMPHATIC  GLAND,  in  SectiOD.     O,  thC  AbHh 

connective-tissue  capsule;  b,  partitions  of  the  same; 
d.  nodules  or  follicles  of  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  cor 
tex :  r,  bars  of  the  same  tissue  of  the  medulla ;  /.  all^ 
rent  vessels  opening  into  lymph-spaces;  e,  g,  effisrent 
vessels  convergiuR  to  a  single  vessel,  h,  passing  out  at 
the  hilus  of  the  gland :  magnifled. 


*  Vasa  afferentia. 


«  V.  efferentia. 


*  Trabecule. 


Fm,  206. 
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In  t  he  cortical  portion  of  the  lymphatie  glands  the  trabecular  ft'ame- 
work  tbrms  spheroid ul  reeeptaelcH,  or  follicles,^  am]  in  the  tnedulhiry 
portion  cylindrical  passages,  which  comni imitate  with  the  furmer  ami 
in  all  directions  with  one  another.  The  foJliclos  and  interior  passages 
ai*e  continnooHly  filled  ihroug^hont  hy  th*.*  proper  gland^subs^tanee,' 
which  is  lymphoid  ur  adenoid  tissue.  This  consists  uf  a  delicate 
reticular  connective  tissue  with  its  intei-spaces  occupied  by  lymphoid 
corpuscles.  The  interior  of  the  lymphoid  tisHue  is  more  dense,  and 
the  lymphoid  cnrpuscles  dilfer  from  the  ordiuaiy  lymph-corpusclet* 
in  having  a  larger  nucleus  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  enveloping 
protoplasm.  The  peripheral  portion  of  the  lymjjhoid  tissue,  in  a  nar- 
row qruce  of  pretty  unitbrm  width,  is  of  looser  texture  than  the 
interior,  and  the  included  eoipusclcs  are  more  like  ordinary  lymph- 
corpuscles.  This  peripheral  space  of  the  glandular  suhstauce  is  in 
ft*ee  communieatiou  with  the  atlereiit  and  efferent  lymphatic  vessels, 
is  traveled  t>y  the  lymph  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  ia 
named  the  lymph-path.**  The  aiferent  vessels  after  entering  the 
gland  continue  to  branchy 
and  finally  end  in  the  cor- 
tical lymph-paths,  with  the 
efidot helium  of  the  vessels 
c  on  t  i  n  ue  d  as  a  I i  n  i  ng  o  f  t  h  e 
latter.  The  efferent  vessels 
in  like  manner  commence 
in  the  lymph-paths  of  the 
meduilaiy  portion  of  the 
gland,  and  thence  emerge 
at  the  liilus. 

From  the  latter  and 
other  positions  the  blood- 
vessels tmverse  the  trabec- 
ular framework  and  com- 
municate with  capillary  nets 
oft  he  ly  m  ph  i  »i  d  t  i  s  sue .  T  he 
nerves    which    accompany 

the  blood-vessels  are  midnly  a  i^lliclr  from  re e  cortex  of  a  lymphatic  glakd. 

derived     from     the     svmpa-  in  Inngitudiiml  ^eftioiL    a,  HLodular  mtisa  of  lymphoM 

thpfir*  flvwtt^m  liif^Mit?;   b,  NtiAttiiriijig  reticular  connectiTe  tlsue,  with 

-'            *  most  of  the  lymph-torpusck's  washed  out :  f,  fi,  r^  bare 

As  part  of  the  lymphatic  or  J>mphoid  tiastie  of  the  incdnlla:  /,  portion  of  the  Jn- 

aVBtem,     accumulations    of  '''^^^''^  rjhn>-foniieetlve-tl*«ue  eai^uk-  g.  panUIom  of 

'^        ,     .  J            J         *  1     .  ^^^^^  ®*™*i:  ^>  afferent  veawl  opGnin?  into  tne  lymph- 

lympDOid  or  adenoid  tissue,  apju?efe,  *;  niinfiiificd, 

in  varialde  nodular  masses 

or  in  a  more  diffused  condition,  exist  in  many  orijans.     The  essential 

atructure  of  the  tonsile  consists  of  nodular  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue 


>  Alveoli. 


'  Glandular  pulp. 


'  Lymph-fttnus. 
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embedded  in  the  submucosa  of  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Nodular  masses  also  constitute  many  of  the  glands  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  uvula. 
Similar  nodules  form  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tine, in  addition  to  which  diffused  lymphoid  tissue  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mucous  membrane,  including  that  of  the  villi.  Nodalee 
or  more  diffused  masses  also  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
oesophagus  and  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  in  that  of  the  larynx 
and  air-passages,  and  in  the  conjunctiva.  Nodules  and  tracts  in  the , 
course  of  the  blood-vessels  are  also  found  in  serous  membranes,  as  in 
the  mediastinal  pleura  and  the  omentum.  Further,  cord-like  masses 
often  with  nodular  enlargements^  sheathe  many  of  the  arteries  dis- 
tributed in  the  spleen. 

LYMPH. 

The  lymph,'  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  generally  through- 
out the  body,  is  a  transparent,  pale  amber-colored  liquid.  Bxamined 
with  the  microscope,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  clear  liquid,  the 
lymph-plasma,'  which  is  like  that  of  the  blood,  and  lymph-corpus- 
cles,^ which  are  identical  with  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  latter.  The 
lymph-corpuscles  are  more  numerous  in  the   lymphatic  vessels  after 


Fio.  296. 

3 


Pio.  297. 


LYMPH-roRPUStrLER,  highly  magnified.  1,  cor- 
puscle at  rest;  2-10,  lu  movement,  exhibiting 
projections  of  the  protoplasm  called  pseudo- 
pods  ;  b,  one  which  has  assumed  a  stellate  shape. 


Lymph-corpuscles,  more  highly  magnifls^^ 
and  observed  at  the  temperature  of  the  bod^** 
exhibiting  the  changes  of  shape  in  movemen^^ 


they  have  emerged  from  the  lymphatic  glands  than  in  those  which::^ 
enter  them,  indicating  those  bodies  to  be  an  important  source  of  th^^ 
corpuscles.  These  probably  have  their  source  in  many  other  positions-^ 
especially  in  the  solitary  and  agininated  glands,  the  lymphoid  follicula^f" 
glands,  and  the  more  generally  diffused  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  also  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  mar-^^^ 
row  of  the  bones,  and  through  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  cors* 
puscles  in  the  fibro-connective  tissue  generally. 


*  Corpuscles  of  Malpigbi. 

•  Coagulable  lymph. 


2  Lympba :  white  blood. 

*  Lymph-globules  •,  white  corpuscles. 


Chyle  ^  is  lymph,  mingleii  witL 
some  of  the  absorbed  prod  nets  uf 
digesstion,  coiituinud  m  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  stomach  and 
inte^stines.  The  visible  products 
mainly  consist  of  tine  mo  lee  ides 
and  minute  globules  of  fat,  which 
give  to  the  ehjlo  a  milky  aspect, 
whence  the  name  of  lacteals^' 
apjdied  to  the  lymphatics  eontaiu- 
ing  it. 

THE   CHIEF   TRUNKS  OF  THE 

LYMPHATICS. 


The  hnnjihatics  terminate  in 
two  pnneipiil  tnmks,  which  are 
distinguiehed  as  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  the 
former  being  very  much  the  longer 
and  larger,  and  receiving  all  the 
lymphatics  of  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  together  with  those  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  right  side,  while 
the  remainder  join  the  smaller  duct. 

THE  THORACIC   DtJCT. 

The  thoracic  duct'  ascends 
from  the  abdomen  through  the 
thorax,  lying  in  front  of  the  spine^ 
between  the  aorta  and  azygos 
vein.  It  is  from  tifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  mure  or  less 
fiexuose  in  its  course.  It  usually 
commences  in  front  of  the  6rst 
lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  aorta, 
and  thenee  passes  between  this 
and  the  right  cms  of  the  dia- 
phragm through  the  aortic  ori^ce. 
The  commencement  commoniy 
presents  a  variable  expansion,  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  named  the 
receptacle  of  the  chyle/  which 


\IKW  OFTKE  GREAT   LYMPTIATIC  TRUNK?,     1, 

2,  thoracic  duct;  3.  its  term IuilUoii  at  the  angle 
of  con  junction  of  the  left  liiterDnl  jug^ukrand 
$ut>eliiv]uii  v*iins;  4,  the  right  lyui^^hatlc  duct; 

6,  lymphatics  of  the  thi^h  ;  G,  Iliac  lymphatics; 

7,  lumbaj*  lymphatics ;  8,  lrUtfroo.<3liLl  lymphatics, 
ci,  Sfuperior  cavn ;  5,  left  innominate  vein ;  c, 
dffht  Innumiiiate  vein:  d,  aorta;  e,  inferior 
cava ;  /,  psoas  muscle ;  ff,  origin  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

IB  inconstant,  and  often  obacurely 


*  Chjlus  ;  Buccuja  entericus.  ■  Vasa  lacteji  or  chylifera ;  chyliferoua  ve&seU, 

*  Ductus  thoTticicus  or  chyliferus  ;  truncus  lyniphttticus  sinister, 
^Beoepfcacuium  chyli  j  r,  Peequeti  j  cifitema  chyli  j  saccus  lacteiis. 
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defined.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  duet  inclines  to  the  left, 
and  reaching  tlie  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  passes  behind  the  aortic  arch, 
and  ascends  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  left  subclavian  artery 
into  the  neck.  On  a  level  with  the  last  cervical  vertebra  it  turns  out- 
ward and  downward,  in  an  arch  over  the  apex  of  the  pleura,  and  ends 
in  the  angle  of  union  of  the  left  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 
The  duct  is  usually  narrowest  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  where 
it  is  about  two  lines  wide,  and  enlarges  towards  the  extremities,  espe- 
cially the  commencement,  where  it  is  about  three  lines  wide.  It  u 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  frequently  is  more  or  less  divided 
in  its  course,  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  and  sometimes  for  a  short  distance 
may  have  a  plexiform  arrangement.  Earely  it  is  double  throughout; 
and  it  has  been  obser\'ed  ending  in  the  azygos,  or  some  other  neighbor- 
ing vein. 

The  valves  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  fewer  than  in  its  tributaries, 
usually  being  an  inch  or  more  apart,  but  are  nearer  approaching  its 
termination,  where  a  pair  of  valves  prevents  the  reflux  of  the  blood 
fVom  the  veins. 

The  thoracic  duct  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  half  of  the 
body,  and  those  of  the  right  lower  limb  and  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

THE  RIGHT  LYMPHATIC   DUCT. 

The  right  lymphatic  duct  *  is  commonly  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in  width,  and  ends  in  the  angle  of 
union  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  right  side.  It 
receives  the  lymi)hatic8  of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
extending  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver.  The  duct  is  formed  by 
the  conjunction  usually  of  two  or  three  principal  vessels,  which  some- 
times end  separately  in  the  contiguous  veins. 

LYMPHATICS   OF   THE   LOWER   LIMBS. 

The  deep-seated  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb  pursue  the 
course  of  the  corresponding  blood-vessels.  Those  accompanying  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  foot  and  leg  enter  the  popliteal  glands,  while  the 
trunks  from  the  latter  and  other  deep  lymphatics  of  the  thigh  pursue 
the  course  of  the  femoral  blood-vessels  and  enter  the  deep  inguinal 
glands.  Deep  lymphatics  from  the  gluteal  region  and  the  femoral  ad- 
ductors accomjumy  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  obturator  blood-vessels  into 
the  pelvis  to  the  internal  iliac  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  form  two  series,  of  which  the  inner 
and  more  numerous  arise  from  the  inner  side  of  the  back  and  sole  of 
the  foot,  commencing  in  the  toes;  thence  proceed  in  front  and  behind 
the  inner  ankle,  and  ascend  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  knee  to 


1  Truncus  lyinphaticus  dexter  or  minor. 
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tht;  thigh,  whence  they  continue  in  the  geneml  direction  of  iho  long 
eaiphenous  vein  and  enter  the  lower  Hiiperficiul  inguitiiil  ^landn.  The 
outer  series  arise,  hke  the  tormer,  on  the  outer  nidu  of  the  foot^  iiseend 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  in  the  direction  of  the  short  saphenous 
vein,  and  partly  enter  the  popliteal  gliUMls,  while  others  ast^end  ohliriiiely 
across  the  popliteal  space  and  join  the  inner  series.  From  the  hack  of 
the  thigh  the  superficial  lymphatics  pass  ai'ound  on  both  sides  to  enter 
the  superficial  iiiLfoiiial  glands. 

The  popiiteal  glands,*  commonly  four  or  tive  little  ones,  ai-e 
embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  surrounding  the  popliteal 
blood-vessels.  They  receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  leg  and  a  few 
superticial  ones  accompanying  the  short  saphenous  vein.  Their  elferent 
vessels  usually  give  rise  to  four  trunks,  which  follow  the  course  of  the 
poplitealand  fVmoral  blood-vessels  to  the  deep  inguinal  glands. 

The  deep  inguinal  glands,^  commonly  three  or  four,  surround  the 
femonil  blorHl-vcsselH ;  one  of  them  occupying  the  femoral  ring.  They 
receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lower  liinh  and  some  of  those  of 
the  superficial  inguinal  glands.  Their  efferent  vessels  ascend  with 
most  of  those  of  the  latter  thnmgli  the  femoral  ring  and  along  the 
femoral  blood-vessels  1o  join  the  external  iliac  lymphatics. 

The  superficial  inguinal  glands*  vary  from  eight  to  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  from  the  size  of  a  small  yjca  to  that  of  an  almontl-kci-nel. 
The  largest  occupy  the  inner  en-  lower  part  of  the  groin,  extending  a 
couple  of  inches  around  the  long  sri]>henous  vein,  and  the  others  ex- 
tend outward  along  the  groin.  Tht.^y  receive  the  superficial  lymjdjalics 
of  the  abdomen,  the  buttock,  the  perineum,  and  tJie  genital  organs,  and 
moat  of  those  of  the  lower  limb.  The  efferent  vessels  pierce  the  sub- 
jacent fascia,  and  maiidy  enter  the  saphenous  opL-ning  partly  to  join 
the  deep  inguinal  glands,  and  partly  ascend  to  join  the  external  iliac 
lymphatics. 

The  superHcial  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen  mostly  converge 
in  the  general  direct ioi^  of  the  suiierficial  epigastric  and  circumflex 
iliac  blood-vessel?^,  and  end  in  the  superficial  inguinal  glamls. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  penis  commence  in  copious 
plexuses  of  the  prepuce  and  t^kiri  of  the  glajis,  whence  they  proeeed 
around  the  cervix  to  the  dorsum,  and  there  converge  in  a  paii'^jf  latentl 
trunkH  or  a  single  large  median  trunk.  The  former  run  backwrinl  on 
each  side  of  the  doi'sal  blo^MJ-veHsels,  and  at  the  root  of  the  f»enis  turn 
outwardly  to  end  in  the  lower  superficial  inguinal  glands.  In  the  case 
of  a  single  trunk  this  divides  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  the  bnincheM 
proee^sd  an  in  the  former.  The  urethral  lymphatics,  remarkahle  fbr 
their  size,  form  a  reticular  plexus  the  whnJe  ItJigth  of  llie  tnxlfira, 
They  communicate  with  the  superficial  plexus  of  the  glans,  ninl  ni  the 
fraenimi  ft»rm  two  trunks,  which  join   the  others  at  the*  riTvix.     The 
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deep  lymphatics  of  the  penis  puraue  the  course  of  the  pudic  blood- 
vessels, and  end  in  the  internal  iliac  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  scrotum  are  abundant,  and  form  from 
ten  to  twelve  trunks,  which  pursue  the  course  of  the  external  pudic 
blood-vessels  to  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  external  genital  organs  of  the  female 
accord  with  those  of  the  male,  are  proportioned  in  development  with 
the  parts,  and  pursue  a  similar  course. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE   PELVIS  AND  ABDOMEN. 

The  external  iliac  lymphatics,  continued  from  the  femoral  lym- 
phatics, ascend  along  the  external  iliac  blood-vessels,  and  are  commonlj 
associated  with  three  or  four  glands  surrounding  the  latter  just  above 
the  femoral  ring.  They  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdomioal 
wall,  converging  in  the  direction  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac 
blood-vessels.  Two  or  three  trunks  ordinarily  proceed  from  the  external 
iliac  glands  to  join  the  internal  iliac  and  lumbar  lymphatics. 

The  internal  iliac  lymphatics  pursue  the  general  course  of  the 
corresponding  blood-vessels,  and  are  associated  with  many  glands,  at 
the  side  of  the  pelvis  in  the  interval  of  the  external  iliac  and  internal 
iliac  blood-vessels.  They  receive  the  obturator,  gluteal,  ischiatic, 
and  pudic  lymphatics,  pursuing  the  course  of  the  corresponding 
blood-vessels,  and  also  the  lymphatics  fVom  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  sacral  lymphatics,  associated  with  glands,  occupy  the  hollow 
of  the  saciiim,  receive  lymphatics  from  the  contiguous  walls  and  pelvic 
viscera,  and  communicate  with  the  internal  iliac  and  lumbar  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  rectum  are  numerous  and  of  considerable 
size,  and  at  the  anus  communicate  with  the  cutaneous  lymphatics.  The 
trunks  partially  join  the  sacral  lymphatics,  and  partially  ascend  to  the 
glands  of  the  mesorectum. 

Though  lymphatics  have  been  abundantly  attributed  to  the  urinary 
bladder,  it  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  Sappey  that  this  organ 
is  remarkable  for  their  absence.  A  few  trunks  at  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der emanate  from  numerous  l^-mphatics  of  the  prostate  and  seminal 
vesicles,  and  proceed  to  join  the  internal  iliac  and  inguinal  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  vagina  partly  join  the  inguinal  lymphatics 
and  partly  the  internal  iliac  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  are  small  in  the  ordinar}'*  condition 
of  the  organ,  but  in  gestation  are  observed  to  be  exceedingly  numeroas 
and  enlarged  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Issuing  from  the  sides  of 
the  uterus  in  the  broad  ligament,  they  partially  pursue  the  course  of 
the  uterine  blood-vessels,  and,  in  company  with  the  vaginal  lymphatics, 
join  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  while  others  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  ovary  and  oviduct,  and  proceed  with  the  ovarian  blood-vessels 
to  join  the  lumbar  h'mphatics. 

The  lumbar  lymphatics  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  freely  com- 
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municate,  and  lie  in  front  and  behind  the  psoas  maeicles,  and  the  great 

abdominal  blood-vessels  between  these,  extending  from  the  common 
iliae  blood-vessels  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  they  eumnmni- 
cate  with  the  cceliae  glands.  They  are  a^boetated  with  many  glands^ 
large  and  small,  twenty  to  thirty  or  mure,  the  hirgest  l>ing  in  front 
of  the  aorta  and  the  smallest  behind  the  psoas  muscles,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  lumbar  t  mnnverse  processes. 

The  lunxbar  glands  *  i-eeeive  several  trnnk»  from  the  external  iliac 
lymphatics,  and  others  from  the  internal  iliac  and  ^cral  I^Tnphatics. 
They  also  receive  lymphatics  from  the  reetam  and  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon,  from  the  uterus  with  thost^  of  the  ovary  and  oviduct, 
those  of  the  testielej  kidney,  and  suprarenal  body,  and  those  fnjm  the 
vertebral  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  deep  ones  of  the  posterior 
abd^nninal  wall  The  L'tf^-rent  vessels  mostly  unite  on  each  side  in  a 
short  lumbar  lymphatic  trunk,*  which  joins  its  fellow  and  with 
several  smaller  vessels  furrus  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct, 

Thu  renal  lymphatics  consist  of  a  deep  set  pm-Buing  the  course 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  a  superficial  »et  of  small  vessels  which  form  a 
plexus  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney.  Tbe  two  setj?  unite  in  the  hilus, 
where  they  are  also  joined  by  lymphatici*  from  the  ureter  and  the 
suprarenal  body,  and  thence  proceed  t<i  end  in  the  up|>er  lumbar  glands. 

Tlu'  spermatic  lymphatics  commence  in  tbe  testicle,  where  they 
arc  remarkable  for  their  comparative  abundance.  A  haltVJozen  or 
more  trunks,  also  remarkable  for  their  great  prr>portionate  size,  ascend 
in  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  after  passing  throuifb  the  inguinal  canal 
accompany  the  spermatic  blo^xi-vessels^  and  terminate  in  the  upper 
lumbar  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
follow  the  direct i< I o  uf  thi_'  lunxbar  and  ilio-lornbar  bloo<l-ves>5ets,  are 
joined  by  the  lymphatics  fntm  the  dorsal  muscles  and  the  spinal  canal, 
and  end  in  the  lumbar  glands  behind  the  psoas  muscles. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  alimentary  canuL  as  usual  in  the  viscera, 
originate  in  a  deep  series  forming  an  abundant  plexus  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  a  snpeiiicial  series  from  tbe  serous  and  muscular  coats. 
Tbc'V  absorb  and  convey  the  dissolved  nutritive  matter,  the  result  of 
digestion  of  the  food,  as  well  as  the  oniinary  lymph.  The  nutritive 
liquid  derived  from  the  small  intestine,  commonly  emulsified  with  fat 
and  distinguished  under  the  name  of  chyle,  gives  to  tbe  lymphatics 
of  this  portir>n  of  the  canal  a  milk-white  appearance^  whence  they  are 
called  the  lacteals. 

The  lacteals  on  leaving  the  small  intestine  pass  through  the  mes* 
enterVt  converginf^  to  its  root,  and  traverse  in  their  course  the  numerous 
mesenteric  glands.  These  range  from  a  hundred  to  double  the 
number,  and  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-Heed  to  that  of  an  almond-kernel, 

^  OlAndulie  luiubfile^,  '  Truncus  lympliAticus  lumbalb. 
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in  the  healthy  condition,  but  often  appear  much  larger  from  ditteaee. 
They  have  a  general  arrangement  in  three  imperfect  rows,  of  which 
those  of  the  first  row,  nearest  the  intestine,  are  most  numerous  and 
smallest,  and  those  of  the  last  row  are  fewest,  largest,  and  crowded 
around  the  trunk  of  the  mesenteric  blood-vessels.  The  outer  rows  oc- 
cupy loops  of  the  latter,  and  they  are  usually  removed  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  intestine.  The  efferent  vessels  commonly  unite  in  a  single 
intestinal  lymphatic  trunk,  or  in  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  opening 
into  the  eonimencement  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  colic  lymphatics  on  leaving  the  colon  traverse  thirty  or  more 
colic  glands  lying  along  the  course  of  attachment  of  the  intestine  and 
within  the  layers  of  the  mesocolon.  Those  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
together  with  part  of  those  of  the  rectum,  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
glands,  while  those  of  the  rest  of  the  colon  converge  to  unite  with  the 
mesenteric  lymphatics  to  form  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk. 

The  gastric  lymphatics  pass  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach  to  its 
curvatures,  where  they  run  in  company  with  the  blood-vessels,  trav- 
ersing in  their  course  a  number  of  little  gastric  glands.  Those  of 
the  small  cur\"ature  proceed  to  the  cardia  and  descend  behind  the 
pancreas  to  join  the  cceliac  glands.  Those  from  the  great  curvature 
on  the  right  proceed  to  the  pylorus,  and  also  join  the  latter;  while 
those  on  the  left  proceed  to  join  the  splenic  lymphatics. 

The  splenic  lymphatics  arise  in  a  deep  series,  and  pursue  the 
course  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen  and  emerge  at  the  hilus,  where 
they  are  joined  by  a  superficial  scries,  and  form  a  plexus  beneath  the 
peritoneal  investment  of  the  organ.  The  trunks  continue  in  the  course 
of  the  splenic  blood-vessels,  where  they  traverse  eight  or  ten  splenic 
glands,  which  also  receive  the  pancreatic  lymphatics,  and  they 
finally  end  in  the  cneliac  glands. 

The  hepatic  lymphatics  also  consist  of  a  deep  and  superficial 
serii's.  both  exceedingly  abundant,  but  the  former  much  the  laiger. 
The  deep  lymphatics  form  two  sets,  of  which  one  pursue  the  reverse 
coui*se  of  the  portal  blood-vessels  and  emerge  at  the  transverse  fissure, 
where  they  enter  a  lymphatic  gland  resting  on  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder, whence  the  efferent  vessels  descend  in  the  small  omentum  to 
the  creliac  glands.  The  other  set  of  deep  lymphatics,  more  numerous 
and  larger  than  the  former,  follow  the  hepatic  veins  and  converge  to 
half  a  dozen  trunks,  which  accompany  the  inferior  cava  through  the 
diaphragm  to  a  group  of  hiiinli  glands  surrounding  the  termination  of 
the  latter  vessel.  The  efferent  vessels  from  these  superior  phrenic 
glands  descend  behind  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  end  in  the 
commencement  of  the  thonicic  duct.  Of  the  superficial  lymphatics, 
many  of  those  beneath  the  liver  join  the  deep  lymphatics  issuing  from 
the  transverse  fissure,  while  others  run  backward  to  the  coeliac  glands, 
and  others  of  the  left  lobe  join  the  gastric  lymphatics  fh>m  the  small 
curv^ature.     The  lymphatics  of  the  gull-bladder  usually  converge  to 
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two  or  three  trunks,  which  descend  to  the  cceHac  glands.  Most  of 
the  lymphatics  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  proceed  to  the  sus- 
pensory ligament,  and  thence  pa^s  in  front,  through  the  diaphrajc^m, 
behind  the  ens i form  process,  to  the  anterior  mediastinal  lymphatics. 
Others  are  directed  backward  to  the  lateral  ligaments  and  descend  to 
the  coeliae  glands,  while  an  ioteriuediate  series  converge  and  ascend  to 
the  superior  phrenic  glands. 

The  coeliae  glands,  sixteen  to  twenty,  and  of  considerable  size^ 
surround  the  cceliuc  axis  and  aorta,  extending  to  the  superior  mes- 
enteric blood-veesels.  They  communicate  with  the  lumbar  glands, 
and  receive  the  lympbaties  of  the  stomach,  ihe  spleen  and  pancreas, 
the  greater  part  of  those  of  the  liver,  and  those  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Their  efferent  vesseb  commonly  unite  with  the  mesenteric  lymphatics 
to  form  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk,  ending  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thoracic  duct. 

LYMPHATICS   OF   THE   THORAX. 

The  cardiac  lymphatics  proceed  from  a  deep  and  superficial  set 

in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  thence  mainly  pursue  the  course  of  the 
coronaiy  blood-vessels.  Thowe  accompanying  the  left  coronary  vessels 
end  in  a  single  trunk,  which  ascends  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
then  forward  betw^een  this  and  the  aorta  to  the  front  of  the  arch,  above 
wiiich  it  join.s  one  of  the  cardiac  glands.  Those  accompanying  the  right 
coronary  vessels  likewise  end  in  a  single  trunk,  which  Joius  the  left 
trunk  between  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  and  puboonary  artery, 
or  proceeds  to  join  one  of  the  cardiac  glands  behind  the  aortic  arch. 

The  cardiac  glands,*  eight  to  ten,  occupy  the  superior  mediastinum 
around  the  aortic  arch  and  innominate  veins,  extending  in  front  of  the 
ti'achea  lielow  and  communicating  with  the  bronchial  glands.  They 
receive  the  cardiac  IjTnpLaties,  most  of  those  of  the  pericardium,  and 
those  of  the  thymus  gland.  Their  efferent  vessels  f(>rm  two  or  three 
trunks,  which  proceed  left  and  right  on  the  trachea  to  join  the  thoracic 
and  right  Unnphatic  ducts. 

The  pulmonary  lymphatics  consist  of  a  deep  scries  pursuing  the 
course  of  the  brunehial  tuUcs  and  accompanying  blood-vessels,  and  a 
ftuperlicial  series  forming  an  abundant  reticular  plexus  beneath  the 
pleuni.  Both  series  converge  to  the  root  of  the  lung^  where  they  enter 
the  bronchial  glands. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  numerous,  tw^cnty  to  thirty,  large  and 
small,  and  occu|jy  the  interval  of  the  biturcatiou  of  the  trachea  ;  thence 
exteuding  on  the  bronchi  and  their  primarj^  divisions  into  the  hilus  of 
the  lungs.  They  receive  the  pulmonary  lym|>batics,  and  tlieir  et!erent 
vessels  form  seveml  considerable  irimks,  which  asceml  on  the  trachea 
to  join  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts.     The  bronchial  glands 
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are  remarkable  for  their  liability  to  alteration,  both  ordinarily  and 
pathologically.  In  infancy  they  are  pink  in  hue ;  later  they  become 
grayish  and  more  or  less  mottled  ;  and  in  advanced  age  they  assume  a 
variable  dark  slate  hue  to  an  intense  black  color. 

The  cesophageal  lymphatics  form  a  plexus  between  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  oesophagus,  and  pierce  the  latter  to  join  the 
posterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  lymphatics,  with  fVom  eight  to  a 
dozen  glands,  are  situated  along  the  oesophagus,  from  which  they 
receive  many  tributaries,  and  others  from  the  back  of  the  diaphragm 
and  pericardium.  Their  efferent  vessels  above  partly  join  the  bronchial 
glands  and  partly  end  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  intercostal  lymphatics  pursue  the  course  of  the  correspond- 
ing blood-vessels,  and  usually  form  two  trunks,  which  run  backward 
and  commonly  enter  a  couple  of  glands  situated  between  the  heads 
of  the  ribs  beneath  the  pleura.  The  efferent  vessels  either  open  into 
the  thoracic  duct  with  a  few  of  the  upper  right  ones  into  the  right 
lymphatic  duct,  or,  in  whole  or  part,  they  form  a  pair  of  lateral  trunks, 
which  descend  on  the  sides  of  the  spine  and  Join  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  sternal  lymphatics  ascend  along  the  course  of  the  internal 
mammary-  blood-vessels,  and  commonly  form  two  or  three  trunks  asso- 
ciated with  half  a  dozen  or  more  little  glands.  They  receive  lymphatics 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  fore  part  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  front  wall  of  the  thorax,  including  the  inner 
part  of  the  mammae.  Some  of  their  efferent  vessels  below  join  the 
anterior  mediastinal  lymphatics,  and  those  above  terminate  in  the 
thonieic  and  right  l>Tnphatic  ducts. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  lymphatics,  with  usually  three  or  four 
small  glands,  are  situated  in  the  corresponding  space  in  front  of  the 
pericardium.  They  receive  Ijrmphatics  from  the  mesial  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liver,  othei-s  from  the  fore  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  some  from  the  lower  sternal  lymphatics.  Their  efferent  vessels 
ascend  to  join  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm,  forming  a  plexus  of  small 
vessels  in  the  tendinous  centre  and  of  conspicuously  large  ones  in  the 
muscular  portion,  mainly  converge  to  four  trunks,  of  which  a  pair 
proceed  to  join  the  sternal  lymphatics,  and  the  others  descend  to  join 
one  of  the  coeliac  glands. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE   UPPER   LIMBS. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  upper  limb,  together  with  some  of 
those  from  the  exterior  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  accompany  the  corre- 
sponding deep  blood-vessels  and  converge  to  the  axillary  glands.  Com- 
monly each  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  lymphatic  trunks,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  veins.    Several  little  glands  not  unfrequently  exist  in  the 
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oomiie  of  ihe  radial  and  ulnar  lymphatic  trunks^  and  raoi>3  eonstaiitly 
three  or  four  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  lymphatic  trtinkgi. 

The  superBcial  lymphatics  commence  in  the  hand,  in  an  ex- 
tremely rich  and  close  plcxun  of  the  palmar  snrface.  and  are  joined 
by  others  fvoni  the  doi-i^al  surface.  The  trunks  proccedinji!:  from  ihe 
hand  form  three  series,  following  the  principal  superlicial  veins  of  the 
tbrearui.  and  thence  ascending  on  the  front  and  inner  j^urface  of  the 
arm  to  the  axillary  glands.  They  arc  jtnnt'd  by  others  from  the  back 
of  the  arm  ;  and  two  or  three  trunka^  joiued  by  others  from  over  the 
shoulder,  follow  the  cephalic  vein  and  enter  the  infraclavicular  fossa 
to  join  the  axillary  glands.  Seveml  <d'  the  lymphatics  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  forearm  a  iter  passing  the  elbow  enter  one^  two,  or  three 
glands  Situated  a  short  distance  above  the  iuterual  condyle. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  mamma  are  large  and  extremely  nu- 
raeiTJus,  The  trunks  couvergt?  from  bet  ween  and  around  the  lobes  to 
the  areola,  where  they  unite  in  a  subareolar  plexus,  which  is  also 
joined  by  the  finer  lymphatics  of  the  skin  of  the  areola  and  nipple. 
From  the  subareolar  plexus  the  large  vessels  are  directed  outwardly^ 
and  converge  commonly  into  two  or  thi*ee  trunks,  which  proceed  to 
enter  The  more  anterior  of  the  axillary  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest, 
including  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  derived  from  the 
skin,  sn!>jaceut  fascia,  and  superficial  muscles,  converge  and  ascend  out- 
wardly to  the  axillary  glands.  In  the  loins  they  e^uiununicate  with  the 
Ij^mjduitics,  which  converge  to  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  superBcial  lyniphatics  of  the  back  of  the  trunk,  over  the 
position  of  the  tra{>ezius,  cleltoid,  and  latiscsimua  muscles,  commuuicate 
with  the  tVtrnier,  and  likewise  converge  to  tljc  axillary  glands. 

The  axillary  glands,  ten  to  a  dozen,  are  very  unequal,  large  and 
small,  and  are  mostly  collected  around  the  axillary  blood-vessels.  A  few 
lie  forward  on  the  great  serratus  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  and  receive  the  iymjdmtics  from  the  front  of  the  chest  and 
the  mamma ;  others  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the  axilla  on  the  sub- 
scapular blood-vessels,  and  especially  receive  the  lymphatics  of  the 
back;  and  one  or  two  small  ones  occui>y  the  infraclavicular  fossa,  com- 
municate with  the  inferior  cervical  glands,  and  receive  the  lymphatics 
accompanying  the  cephalic  vein.  The  glands  on  the  axillary  blood- 
vessels especially  receive  the  brachial  lymi>hatics. 

The  efferent  vessels  of  the  axil  hi  ry  glands  ascend  with  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  and  sometimes  unite  in  a  single  subclavian  lymphatic 
trunk,  or  two  or  three  trunks  of  une€|ual  calibre.  On  the  left  side  the 
trunk  opens  into  the  tlHiracic  duct  near  itn  terminal  ion.  and  ou  the  right 
side  into  the  right  Ivmphatic  duct,  or  on  either  or  both  sides  it  may  end 
directly  in  the  corresponding  subclavian  vein*  When  there  ai*e  several 
trunks,  one  may  end  in  the  duct  of  the  corresponding  side,  and  the  other 
in  the  coniiguous  subclavian  vein. 
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Lymph ATicft  op  thk  head  and  neck,  1,  facial  l>Tiiphatic« ;  2.  tempornl  lyTnphaUcs:  S,  poste- 
rior auricular  m>d  wcl|nml  Ij'inphatics ;  4,  cervlcitl  lymplmtics;  6,  the  right  lymphatie  Uuct;  t> 
inlertiELl  jugular  velu  i  7.  fubeLAvlaii  vein. 


the  parotid  lymphatic  glands.  The  parietal  lymphatics  eommunicat*J 
with  the  furmor  and  the  f)oei|)ital  lyniphutics*,  imd  eonveiijo  in  six  or 
more  trunkt*,  whieh  iles^'end  l*ehind  the  our  to  the  mastoid  glands. 

The  occipital  lymphatics  partly  converge  to  a  trunk  which  de- 
scends behind  the  rtturnoiniwtoiri  muscle,  and  then  beneath  it  to  the 
deep  cervical  glandf^,  and  partly  join  one  or  two  occipital  glands,  resting 
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on  the  complexiit*  in  aclvimee  uf  the  occipital  attachment  of  the  tni- 
pesciii^*  Tim»cle,  The  efferent  vessels  of  the  occipital  glands  enter  the 
superficial  cervical  ^hinds. 

The  parotid  lymphatic  glands,  four  or  five  small  ones,  lie  under 
the  parotid  fascia,  and  iu  part  arc  cinhcdded  in  the  parotid  gland. 
The  largest  one  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and 
receives  the  frontal  lymphatics  accompanying  the  temporal  blood- 
vessels and  the  lymphatics  of  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna.  Thu  ntliei's 
reeetve  the  lymphatics  of  the  eyebrow  and  outer  part  of  the  eyelidn, 
of  the  parotid  gland  and  the  cheek.  The  efferent  vea&els  enter  the 
superficial  ^  ervical  and  stilmiaxillary  lymphatic  glands. 

Thi^  mastoid  glands ,  tour  ar  tlve,  He  partly  on  and  partly  under 
thr  insert idii  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  They  receive  the  parietal 
Lymphatics  and  those  trom  the  back  of  the  |)iiina,  and  their  efferent 
vessels  join  the  cei'\"iral  glan^ls. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  external  ear,  or  pinna,  form  a  rich,  close 
plexus  in  the  integomt'nt,  from  which  the  trunks  joined  by  deeper  ones 
converge  towards  the  meatus,  whence  thosi^  in  front  proceed  to  the 
paiY»tid  glands,  and  those  behitid  to  the  mastoid  glands. 

Tlie  facial  lymphatics  are  derived  from  the  region  of  the  face  oc- 
cupied hy  tht*  eorrosjHJiuling  bloofl-vessels,  aufi  mainly  descend  in  their 
course  to  enter  the  suhmaxilhuy  glands.  The  deep  facial  lymphatics, 
from  the  orhit,  nasal  fossa,  roof  of  the  raouth,  and  inside  of  the  cheek, 
join  the  internal  maxillary  lymphatics.  These  pursue  the  course  of  the 
corresponding  tilood-i^essels,  and  further  receive  lymphatics  from  the 
terapiu'al  and  zygomatic  fosste  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  They 
are  associated  with  several  glands  lying  on  the  l)lood-vessels  and  on 
the  back  part  of  ihe  buccinator  muscle  and  pharynx.  Their  efferent 
vessels  enter  the  deep  ccrviea!  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  cranial  cavity  mainly  originate  in  the 
perivascular  lytnpliaticbi  uf  the  hrain  and  [lia  mater,  whence  the  trunks 
proceed  and  aecomjiany  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  and 
the  inttjrnal  jugular  vein  to  enter  the  deep  eei'vical  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  eyeball  are,  for  the  most  part,  perivasou* 
lur,  ami  acc^nntmny  the  blouil-vt^sMels  to  join  thosi-  of  the  orbit. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  middle  ear  accompany  the  corresponding 
hlofMl-vesseis  to  the  interjial  nuixillary  and  deep  cei*v*ical  lymphatics. 
The  relation  of  the  internal  car  to  the  lym]>hatic  system  is  not  satis- 
fa  c  t  ori  I3'  d  e  t  er m  i  n  e  d . 

The  lymphatics  of  the  nasal  cavity  fonn  a  rich  plexus  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  from  which  tlie  trunks  pass  backward  and  enter 
the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  tongue  form  a  close  plexus  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  in  that  of  the  dorsum,  while  a  deep  set  proceed 
from  I  be  muscles.  The  trunks  mainly  pui'sue  the  eom'se  of  the  lingual 
blood-ves.sels,  in  which   they  are  associated  with   two  or  three  little 
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glands,  and  terminate  partly  in  the  submaxillary  and  partly  in  the  deep 
cervical  glands. 

The  submaxillary  lymphatic  jg^lands,  eight  to  ten  or  more,  lie 
below  and  within  the  base  of  the  mandible,  and  receive  the  superficial 
lymphatics  of  the  face,  those  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  sub- 
lingual and  submaxillary  salivary  glands,  and  most  of  those  from  the 
parotid  l^onphatic  glands.  Their  efferent  vessels  enter  both  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  superficial  cervical  lymphatics,  associated  with  from  four 
to  six  glands,  follow  the  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  ent«r 
the  deep  cervical  glands  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  They  receive  the 
efferent  vessels  of  the  occipital  and  mastoid  glands  and  part  of  those 
of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  the  superficial  lymphatics 
of  the  neck. 

The  deep  cervical  lymphatics,  with  twenty  to  thirty  glands^ 
large  and  small,  fonn  a  chain  along  the  great  blood-vessels  from  the 
base  of  the  cranium  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  They  are  mostly  col- 
lected about  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  communicate  above  with  the 
mastoid,  parotid,  and  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  and  below  with 
the  cardiac  and  axillary  glands.  They  receive  the  lymphatics  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  those  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  neck,  and  those  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  the  tongue,  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx,  and 
the  efferent  vessels  of  the  internal  maxillary  and  most  of  those  of  the 
submaxillary  glands.  Their  efferent  vessels  commonly  terminate  in  the 
jugular  lymphatic  trunk,  which  ends  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  one  side 
and  the  right  lymphatic  duct  of  the  other  side,  or  it  may  terminate 
in  either  of  the  contiguous  veins. 


AjfTEBiOB  vrew  OP  THE  LUNoa.  The  chest  and  pleural  carl  ties  laid  open.  1,  anterior  tnedl* 
utinum  :  2,  superior  medlantinum;  3,4,  &,  unjKTiar,  uilddle,  and  InfeHorlobe*  of  the  right  lung; 
6,  7,  Inicriubular  ftssiir<fs ;  8,  %  superior  and  inferior  lobes  of  the  left  hing;  10,  interlobular  fissure ; 
lt«  notch  of  the  leH  Icmg;  \2,  peHcAi^ium  enclosing  i^e  heart;  IS,  dlaphragoi;  14,  seventh  rib. 


diiira  lying  between  them.  Each  oecupieH  a  distinct  cavity,  lined  by  a 
Hen:ms  membrane,  the  y>leura,  which  in  thence  reflected  on  iind  invents 
the  Uin^.  Each  ia  eutipended  or  attached  near  the  middle  of  its  inner 
Burface  by  the  root,  which  consists  of  a  bmnch  of  the  tracheaj  named 


*  Pulmones ;  paeumones ;  liglits. 
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the  bronchus,  and  the  pulmanarj^  blood-vessels  connected  with  the 
heart.  Els^e where  the  iungs  are  frt;e  and  smrwjth,  and  eio^ely  contbrm 
to  the  eavitien  containing  thcnij  with  the  .siirtUi-c  of  which  thej  are 
perpetually  maintained  in  ali  the  movements  of  respiration ;  the 
opposed  fturfaeeft  of  the  pleura  being  kibrii-iited  with  eeram^  which 
alievialef*  frielion. 

Eaeli  lung  is  pymmidal,  with  the  base  concave,  and  closely  con- 
forming to  and  rei^tiijg  on  the  diaphragm.  The  outer,  mof^t  extensive. 
lateral  ^ui-faee  is  evenly  convex,  and  the  inner  surface,  next  the  hearty 

Fig.  sol 
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PosTEBion  Yiiw  OF  THE  uxus;  (he  pLeuml  cftvities  Mid  open.  U  iK)*tcrlor  medlasttnaiS!^ 
boundC4J  lak'taOy  by  the  pk^urn?;  2,  lower  border  of  the  costal  pleura;  3,  outline  IndicAtliip  Itie 
1*»wer  limit  of  ihe  pleuml  ravlty :  4,  phrenk^  p^^-'i*^  covering  the  diiiphrm^iii ;  6,  upper  lobe  of  the 
right  lung ;  fi^  lower  lobe ;  7.  fissure  tiepArattng  the  lobes ;  8.  middle  lobe :  9,  phuryiix ;  10,  its  lower 
limit:  IK  ctMophagus:  l::,  thoracic  Hortft,  giving  o If  intercostal  iirteries:  13.  innominate  artery, 
cUvi  din  If 'lnl<j  the  right  common  carotid  and  suLRlnvian  arteries;  14,  left  subclavlHu  artery:  1A, 
left  common  carwttd  artery  and  the  accompatiylng  Internal  jugruljw  vein  i  16,  axy^oc  vein ;  17, 
bemi-axygois  vein ;  18,  tborftcic  duct 


is  concave,  and  for  the  most  part  in  contact  with  the  pericardium.  The 
apex  is  rounded,  and  extt^nds  into  the  neck  above  the  poRition  of  the 
first  rib,  which  impresses  it ;  a8  usually  tloes  also  the  subclavian  artery 
at  its  summit.  The  posterior  border,  the  longest  portion  of  the  lung, 
is  thick  and  convex,  aud  occupies  the  doi^al  recess  of  the  chest  at  the 
side  of  the  spine.     The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  acute,  overlaps  the 


i 


iVimt  of  the  heart  within  the  pericanlium,  and  in  full  inspiration  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  opposite  side,  beliiud  the  middle  of  the  sternmn, 
where  the  lungs  are  aeparated  ordy  by  the  two  plciirte  of  the  anterior 
mediai*tiinim.  The  border  of  the  base  is  likewise  thin  and  acute,  and 
outwardly  deseends  between  the  diapbragni  and  its  attaehment  tc»  the 
ribs. 

The  root  of  the  lung '  is  t^ituated  Home  what  above  the  middle  of 
the  inner  surface  nearer  ihr  poslei*ior  bonier,  and  is  composed  of  the 
correyponding  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  artery,  two  puhuonary  veins, 
the  bronchial  vessels^  lymphatics  with  ghinds,  and  the  nerves,  all  en- 
veloped in  areolar  tissue  and  a  reflection  of  the  pleura.  Where  the 
bronchus,  vessels^  etc.^  enter  the  lung  and  emerge  froni  it  thei'e  is  an 
eiooi^aled  elliptical  recess,  the  hUus,'  which  i>*  about  three  incbcis  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  has  a  slightly  promiuent  border  in  front 
and  behind.  Back  of  the  hi  his  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  deprei^sed 
longitudinally  to  conform  to  the  convex  side  of  the  spine. 

Each  lung  is  divided  by  a  long  and  deep  oblique  tissure,"  which  ift 
seen  on  the  outer  surface,  commencing  behind,  two  or  thi'ee  inehee 
below  the  apex,  and  descending  to  the  baye  in  tVont.  The  tissnre  in- 
wardly approaches  the  root  and  diviilcs  thu  Inog  into  two  lobes,*  of 
which  the  lower  is  the  larger,  but  it  cioes  not  completely  separate 
them.  In  the  nght  lung  a  fHecond  fissure*  proceeds  horizontally  for- 
ward fi'om  the  tormer,  and  divides  otf  above  a  smallerj  triangular  pur- 
tion  of  the  lower  lobe,  thus  giving  three  lohea  to  this  lung.  Occasion- 
ally the  loft  lung  exhibits  a  tnxce  of  a  similar  division,  and  Hometimes 
that  of  the  right  Jung  is  less  well  produced  than  nsuab  The  left  lung 
18  deeply  notched*  at  it«  fore  part  below^  between  the  two  lobes,  in 
which  position  the  ajicx  of  the  heart  approaches  the  front  wall  of  the 
chest. 

The  right  lung'  is  shorter,  l>rr^ader,  more  bulky,  and  heavier  than 
the  lei't,  and  the  extent  of  its  base  in  considerably  greater. 

The  left  lung*  in  longer,  narrower,  and  deeper^  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  greater  encroachment  of  the  heart  on  the  left  and 
the  leas  ascent  of  the  diaphragm  on  that  side. 

In  reapiration  the  upper  extremity  and  posterior  border  of  the  lungs 
remain  in  close  contiguity  with  their  pleural  sac;  but  in  expiration 
the  anterior  margin  retires  from  the  corresponding  bonier  of  the  sac, 
and  only  occupies  it  in  full  inspiration.  The  out-er  basal  margin  like- 
wise retires  in  expiration,  and  probably  at  no  time  does  it  descend  to 
the  entire  depth  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  apex  of  the  lung,  with  the  parietal  pleura,  ascends  through  the 


'  EadtJc  or  pediin cuius  pulmonis,  •  Porta  pulmonU. 

*  IncisuriL  inierlobiilflm. 

•  Lobus  supffHor  or  anterior  and  inferior  or  posterior. 

^  Indsura  intc'rlobularis  tnferiom.  *  Incbura  cardiaoa. 

V  Ijobue  dexter.  '  L.  sinlflter. 
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upper  aperture  of  the  chest,  an  inch  or  more  into  the  neck,  though 
sometimes  not  so  high,  or  even  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib.  Prom 
the  apex,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lung  curves  inward  behind  the 
steirno-clavicular  articulation,  and  thence  nearly  to  the  median  line  of 
the  mesosternum,  whence  it  descends,  in  the  right  lung  to  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  or  lower,  and  in  the  left  lung  to  the  fourth,  and  recedes 
in  a  curve  downward,  outward,  and  backward  to  the  tenth  thoracic 
vertebra.  The  inferior  margin  oCtho  lungs  descends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  inspiration,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  ascends  in  expiration. 
The  surface  of  the  lungs  in  the  usual  distended  condition  is  per- 
fectly  smooth,  and  is  everywhere  marked  by  polygonal  areas,  com- 
monly four-  to  six-sided,  and 
variably  approaching  about  half 
an  inch  in  width.  These  areas 
are  similarly  but  less  distinctly 
marked  with  smaller  ones,  about 
a  line,  more  or  less,  in  diameter. 
The  marks  are  the  outlines  of 
subdivisions  or  lobules  of  which 
the  lung-substance  is  composed, 
the  whole  being  united  by  con- 
nective tissue  and  invested  by 
the  pleura.  In  infancy  the  lungs 
are  of  a  pale-pink  or  rose  color, 
but  as  life  advances  they  be- 
come more  or  less  violaceous 
and  gray,  and  marked  by  spots 
and  streaks  of  dull  bluish-black 
or  slate  color,  all  of  which  ap- 
pear darker  in  the  collapsed  (?ondition  of  the  organ. 

The  slate-colored  marks  commonly  increase  with  age,  and  appear  in 
considerable  measure  to  be  promoted  by  certain  pursuits,  as  those  of 
the  smith,  the  miner,  and  the  collier.  The  coloring-matter  is  disposed 
to  accumulate  between  the  lobules,  thus  rendering  their  outlines  more 
distinct,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  observed  in  greater  degree  along 
the  position  of  the  ribs,  giving  the  lungs  a  banded  appearance. 

The  lung-substance  is  of  a  loose  or  spongy  texture,  and  even  in  the 
collapsed  condition  readily  floats  on  water;  its  specific  gravity  ranging 
from  0.345  to  0.740,  and  when  fully  distended  being  only  0.126.  Com- 
pletely deprived  of  air,  or  in  the  foetus  before  breathing,  it  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.056,  and  sinks  in  water.  When  pressed  between  the 
fingers  the  lungs  crepitate,  from  the  escape  of  air  from  the  tissue ;  and 
when  torn  they  exude  a  reddish  frothy  liquid,  consisting  of  mucus 
tinged  with  blood  and  mingled  with  air-bubbles. 

The  lungs  are  highly  elastic,  so  that  they  collapse  to  about  a  third 
of  their  bulk  when  exposed  by  opening  the  chest.     They  range  from 


Portion  op  the  exterior  surface  of  the  i.v- 
FLATED  LUNii;  magnified  and  exhibiting  the  hex- 
agonal  outlines  of  the  bases  of  the  primary  lobules 
or  Infundibula,  with  the  air-cells.  1. 
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two  to  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  commonly  aro  rather  above  the 
average  of  these  weights.  In  the  female  thoy  weigh  about  a  fourth 
less. 

The  lunga  aro  provided  each  with  a  serous  membrane,  the  pleura, 
which  fonus  a  closed  sac,  and  consists  of  a  parietal  portion  lining  the 
cavity  containing  the  iun^,  and  a  visceral  portion  i-cflccted  i'rmu  the 
cavity  over  the  root  and  investing  the  iung,  whence  it  m  called  the  pul- 
monary pleura.*  Where  the  viscera!  portion  lines  the  ribs  and  costal 
cartihii^cs  it  is  natned  the  costal  pleura,'^  that  coverijig  the  diaphragm 
is  the  phrenic  pleura,  and  inwardly  the  two  pleuiic  together  form  the 
mediastinuni  and  envelop  the  pericardium.  From  the  root  of  the 
lung  a  narruw  fold  of  the  pleura,  the  pulmonary  ligament,*  descends 
to  the  base  of  the  lung,  eunnecting  the  posterior  border  of  its  inner 
surtace  to  the  contiguous  border  of  the  spine. 

The  apex  of  the  pleura,  with  that  of  the  hmg.  rises  into  the  root  of 
the  neck  an  inch  or  two  abo%'e  the  tcjre  end  of  the  first  rib,  and  a  short 
distance  above  the  clavicle  under  the  attachment  of  the  scaleni  muscles. 
In  front,  the  pleural  come  nearly  or  *piitc  into  contact  behind  the  meso* 
sternum,  hut  at  the  lower  end  of  the  latter,  while  the  right  ph^nra 
remains  at  or  near  tlxe  nieilian  line,  the  left  pleura  retires  to  a  vari- 
able distance  from  iL  Behind^  the  pleurca  descend  as  low  as  the  head 
of  the  last  rib ;  in  the  line  of  the  axilla  the  right  pleum  reaches  tlie 
lower  margin  of  the  ninth  rib,  and  the  left  pleura  the  lower  margin 
of  the  tenth  rib.  In  front,  the  former  reaches  the  junction  of  the 
seventh  rib  with  its  cartilage,  and  the  leit  one  a  little  tower. 

The  pleui'a  rost^mbles  uther  serous  membranes  in  strueture,  and  has 
the  same  object,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  lungs  on  the  surface 
of  the  cavities  containing  them.  The  costal  pleura  is  tlie  thickest,  and 
is  strengthened  by  a  considerable  connective-tissue  layer,  by  which  it 
adheres  to  the  sulrjaccnt  parts,  and  more  firmly  to  the  ribs  than  to  tlie 
iutercostal  muscles.  The  phrenic  pleura  is  thinner  and  more  tightly 
adherent  than  the  former  That  of  the  mediastinum  and  that  covering 
the  pericardium  is  also  thin,  and  is  the  most  disposed  to  the  aeeiimula- 
tioii  of  fat  in  its  subserous  connective  tissue.  The  pulmonaiy  pleura  is 
the  most  delicate,  is  colorless  and  transparent,  and  is  always  clear  of 
ftuhjacent  fat.  Though  easily  detached  fmm  the  king,  it  closely  adheres 
to  the  surface  by  a  thin,  tirm  layer  of  connective  tissue,  with  cons  id* 
erable  elastic  tissue,  continuous  with  the  intervening  ai'eolar  tissue  of 
the  lobules.  This  subserous  layer  contairis  a  uniform  net  of  capillary 
blood-vessels  supplied  by  the  bronchial  arteries.  It  further  contains  an 
abundant  plexus  of  lymphatics,  ivhich  eommunicate  by  stomata  with 
the  pleural  cavity  and  with  the  lymphatics  in  the  interior  of  the  lung. 

*  Pleurum  ]  membrttna  ploiintica. 

'  Pleura  pulmonaba  ;  membmon  or  velamentum  pulmonis. 

'  P.  cos  talis.  *  Ligamentum  pulmonics. 
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The  trachea,  or  windpipe/  i#  the  common  air-passage  of  both 

lungs,  commences  at  the  larynx 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and 
descends  through  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck  into  the  chest,  where 
it  forks  into  two  branches,  the 
bronchi,  or  bronchial  tubes/ 
opposite  the  upper  border  of  the 
fifth  thoracic  vertebra.  It  is 
a  cylindrical  tube,  about  four 
inches  long  and  from  three- 
fourths  to  one  inch  in  diameter, 
but  of  slightly  less  width  fore  and 
aft ;  and  is  proportionately  smaller 
in  the  female.  It  is  retained  per- 
manently open  by  a  series  of  car- 
tilaginous rings,  which  are,  how- 
ever, incomplete  behind,  where 
the  trachea  is  solely  membranous, 
and  is  there  somewhat  flattened. 
The  lower  end  slightly  expanded 
laterally  divides  at  an  obtuse  an- 
gle into  the  right  and  left  bronchi, 
which  have  the  same  form  and 
construction  as  the  trachea.  The 
right  bronchus'  is  the  shorter 
and  wider,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  is  directed  obliquely  outward 
and  downward  to  the  ix>ot  of  the 
corresponding  lung,  which  it  enters  opposite  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra. 
The  left  bronchus/  twice  the  length  of  the  former,  but  narrower,  is 
directed  more  obliquely  to  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  which  it  enters 
opposite  the  sixth  vertebra. 

In  the  neck  the  common  carotid  artery  lies  on  each  side  of  the 
trachea,  and  its  upper  extremity  is  embraced  by  the  thyroid  gland.  It 
is  covered  in  front  by  the  sterno-thyroid  and  -hyoid  muscles,  with  a 
narrow  interval  oecu])ied  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  it  is  received  in  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  innominate 
and  left  common  carotid  arteries,  and  above  these  the  inferior  thyroid 
veins  lie  upon  it.  In  the  thorax  the  trachea  is  situated  behind  the 
presternum  covered  by  the  origin  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  -thyroid 


Front  view  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
BRONCHI.  1,  hyoid  bone:  2, thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane; 3,  thyroid  cartilage;  4,  lower  part  of  the 
Tocal  inembrane :  b,  cricoid  cartilage ;  6,  trachea ; 
7,  8,  (rartilaginous  rings;  9,  intervening  fibro- 
elaxtic  membrane  connecting  the  rings;  10,  11. 
right  and  left  bronchi  dividing  into  the  bronchial 
tobeti. 


*  A.spcra  arteria ;  bronclius  ;  canna ;  8yrinx  ;  wcaeand ;  throttle ;  fistula  pulmo- 


nalis. 


'  Bronchia ;  bronchise ;  cannulae  pulmonum. 
'  BronchuB  dexter. 


*  B.  sinister. 
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rauBcles.  Lower,  it  is  covered  in  front  by  the  left  innominate  vein, 
then  by  the  diver^iiij^  innoniiniite  and  left  carotid  arteries^  and  finally 
by  the  areh  of  the  aorta.  Placed  between  the  i»leiii*ai!  in  the  superior 
mediastinum,  to  it8  right  la  the  corresponding  vagus  nerve,  and  to  its 
left  are  the  eon*esponding  common  carotid  artery,  the  vagus,  and  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nei^^e. 

The  ixKjt  of  the  right  lung  extends  behind  the  superior  cava  and 
ascending  poi-tion  of  the  aoi*tic  anOi.  and  has  the  azygoH  vein  arching 
from  behind  forward  above  and  over  it  to  join  the  cava.  The  root  of 
the  left  lung  extends  beneath  the  aortic  areh  in  front  of  the  descend- 
ing aorta.  The  phrenic  nerve  descends  in  front  of  the  root  of  each 
lung,  and  the  vagus  nerve  behind  it. 

The  bronchi  diverge  fi^om  the  trachea  l>aek  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels, and  enter  the  hilus  between  the  artery  above  and  the  veins  below 
and  in  front.  They  divide  at  the  entrance  of  the  hilus  each  into  two 
principal  branches  for  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lung,  and  the 
lower  branch  of  the  right  bronchus  gives  a  diviwion  to  the  third  lobe. 

The  right  bronchus  proceeds  from  above  downward  and  outward 
behind  the  nght  pulmonary  artery  to  the  hilus  of  the  lung,  and  the  left 
bronchus  passes  in  the  same  raantier  beneath  the  left  puimonary  artery 
to  the  corresponding  lung.  Within  the  lungs  the  bronchi,  or  bronchial 
tubes,  ramify  throughout  the  organs,  branching  at  acute  angles  and 
diverging  in  all  directions,  the  terminal  branches  being  di^^tinguished 
as  the  bronchioles.  The  pulmonary  blood-vessels  accompany  the 
l>ronchi  and  raniity  in  the  same  nuinner.  the  arteries  j-unning  behind 
and  the  veius  in  front  of  them.  The  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  the 
l^-mphatics,  and  the  nerves  likewise  pursue  the  same  course. 

The  trachea  and  itn  chief  divisions^  the  bronchi,  ai*e  composed  of  in- 
complete cartilaginous  rings  ^juinetl  by  intervening  ligaments,  united 
by  a  posterior  membranous*  layer  and  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 
The  rings  tbrm  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  with  the  inner  ^surface 
convex  li'om  abtive  downwanl,  the  outer  surface  flat,  and  the  ends 
rounded.  In  the  trachea  there  are  usually  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
each  about  two  lines  deep  and  half  a  line  thick  ;  in  the  bronchi  they 
are  pmportionately  smaller,  from  six  to  eight  in  the  right  bronchus 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  left.  They  are  generally  parallel  with 
one  another  across  the  ti'achea*  and  are  most  unifonn  akmi^  the  middle 
of  the  latter,  but  are  variable  especially  at  the  extremities.  Often 
seveml  fork,  usually  on  altei-nate  sides,  so  as  to  preserve  the  con- 
formity of  the  scries,  and  sometimes  those  adjacent  unite  at  the  ends. 
The  last  tracheal  ring  is  especially  variable,  and  usually  is  prolonged  in 
front  in  a  downward  angle  so  as  to  conform  to  the  first  pair  of  rings 
of  the  bronchi.  The  rings  ot*  the  latter  are  even  more  variable  ihan 
those  of  the  trachea,  and  are  often  more  or  less  irregularly  conjoined. 
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The  tracheal  and  bronchial  cartilages  are  non-vascular,  and  are  in- 
vested with  a  dense  and  closely-adherent  perichondrium,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  intervening  ligaments.  The  latter  are  strong,  thin 
bands  of  fibro-connective  with  considerable  elastic  tissue.  A  mem- 
branous layer  of  the  same  character  but  of  looser  texture  is  extended 
across  the  interval  of  the  cartilages  at  the  back  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi.  Within  the  position  of  this  layer  is  a  pale-reddish  layer  of 
unstnpod  muscular  fibres,  which  pass  transversely  between  the  rings 
and  are  attached  to  their  ends,  and  for  a  short  distance  to  their 
inner  surface.  The  ligament  connecting  the  trachea  with  the  larynx 
is  stronger  than  the  rest. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  mostly  even  and  of 
a  pale  pink  hue,  though  it  readily  assumes  a  crimson  or  purple  color 
from  inflammation  and  congestion.  Along  the  membranous  back  part 
of  the  passage  it  is  finely  wrinkled  longitudinally,  especially  approach- 
ing the  bronchi,  the  wrinkles  being  mainly  due  to  subjacent  longitudinal 
bundles  of  elastic  tissue.  The  membrane  exhibits  in  many  positions 
a  finely-punctate  appearance,  especially  in  the  intervals  of  the  tracheal 
rings  and  between  the  posterior  wrinkles,  due  to  the  orifices  of  the 
ducts  of  the  numerous  subjacent  mucous  glands  of  the  trachea.  The 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  layer  of  compara- 
tively long  columnar,  ciliated  cells,  which  taper  and  are  more  or  less 
irregular  at  their  deeper  extremity,  where  they  are  intercalated  with 
a  stratum  of  short,  immature  cells  conforming  to  the  intervals  they 
occupy.  The  mucosa  of  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  consists  of 
a  well-marked  basement  membrane  with  a  layer  of  fibro-connective 
tissue  containing  capillary  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  associated 
with  some  13'mphoid  tissue. 

Following  the  fibro-connective-tissue  layer  there  is  a  considerable 
layer  of  elastic  tissue  collected  in  longitudinal  reticular  bundles.  The 
8ubn\uc()us  layer  of  the  trachea,  composed  of  areolar  with  elastic  tis- 
sue, contains  the  larger  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  together  with  numerous  small  racemose  glands 
whose  ducts  open  into  the  trachea.  The  tracheal  glands  are  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  posterior  membranous  layer  of  the  trachea, 
where  many  of  them  extend  from  the  submucous  layer  between  the 
muscular  fibres  into  the  exterior  fibro-connective-tissue  layer.  They 
are  also  especially  numerous  between  the  tracheal  rings,  but  are  there 
smaller. 

The  bronchi  as  forks  of  the  trachea  are  identical  in  structure. 

The  arteries  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  derived  from  the  inferior 
thyroid  and  bronchial  arteries,  and  for  the  most  part  terminate  in 
the  submucous  coat  in  a  plexus,  which  is  connected  with  the  ample 
capillary  nets  of  the  mucosa  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  tra- 
cheal and  bronchial  glands.  The  veins  end  in  the  thyroid  and  bronchial 
veins.     Rich  plexuses  of  lymphatics  occupy  the  mucosa  and  submu- 
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ecus  layer  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  traehea  and  bronchi,  and  the 
chief  vessels  join  the  cervical  and  bronchial  lymphatic  glandH,  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  trunk  of  the  vagui*,  from  iiti  inferior 
laryngeal  braneh,  and  from  the  Bympathetie  ner\*e. 

Structure  of  the  lungs«  The  substance  of  the  huign  In  composed 
of  smail  polyhedral  subdivisions,  the  primary  lobules,  which  are 
closely  associated  into  larger  lobules  i'nmi  about  a  fourlii  of  a  line  to 
a  line  in  diameter,  and  thene  again  into  ntill  larger  ones  variably  ap- 
proximutiog  half  an  inch,  aud  aggregated  in  th^  furmatiou  of  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  lobules  of  the  lungs  are  connected  together 
by  the  broncld  and  blood-vessels,  as?  the  foliage  of  a  tree  is  attached  to 
its  boughs,  but  are  closely  aggregated  and  coujoined  by  interstitial 
areolar  tissue.  The  primary  lohules  are  somewhat  pyramidal,  whence 
they  are  also  called  infundibula,  and  arc  composed  of  roumlcd  sac- 
cules, the  air-cells.  These  4o  not  directly  commnnieate  with  one 
another,  but  are  closely  grouped  around  a  central  air-passage,  into 
which  they  open.  The  air-pasf^age  narrows  and  proceeds  from  the 
apex  of  the  infundilndum  as  a  bronchiole,  which  joins  others  in  the 
formation  of  the  larojer  bronchial  tubes  or  bronchi.     At  the  surface 
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Two    PRIMARY    U>BDLES  OF   THE   LUKQS.      O. 

lobules:  6,  air-celb;  r,  bronchioles.    From  nn 
infant:  magnified  25  ditttnelers. 


BtAOltJlM   OF  TWO    PltlMARY   LOBl'LES  OP  THE 

L<7Na«»  ma^ullied.  1,  bronch|i>lie ;  2,  o  pidr  of 
primanr  lobule*  connc^ned  by  flbro-comveetlve 
Uittue;  fl,  in  tiercel  1  111  A  r  air-passages;  4,  air-cells ; 
\  bnndiei  of  tbe  pulmouuiy  arteiy  and  vein. 

of  the  Inngs  the  bases  of  the  con- 
tiguons  primary  lolniles  appear 
in  polygiioal  arean,  which  inchide 
from  fonr  or  five  to  double  the 
number  of  air-eel  Is*.  Both  the  for- 
mer and  the  latter  are  larger  at  the  periphery  than  in  the  interior  of 
the  iungs.  The  air-celln  generally  range  from  about  ^tir  ^^  ^^  inch 
to  double  the  nize.  In  the  infant  they  are  about  ^^  of  an  inch»  and 
they  increase  in  size  with  the  advance  of  age.  They  are  wmaller  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male. 

The  brunehi,  traced  fnjjn  the  main  trunks  after  ramifying  through- 
out the  lungs,  by  their  tenninal  branchcB  or  bronchioles  end  in  the 
primary  lohules.  They  ^ire  permanently  <jpen  cylindrical  tubes,  and  in 
general  are  composed  of  an  outer  fibro-connectivo-t issue  coat^  with  an 
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inner  layer  of  circular,  unstriped  muscular  fibres  and  a  lining  mucous 
membrane.  The  latter  is  like  that  of  the  chief  bronchi,  but  is  more 
unifonnly  longitudinally  striate  or  narrowly  wrinkled,  and  possesses 
the  same  kind  of  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium  throughout.  The  mu- 
cosa also  contains  considerable  elastic  tissue  collected  in  longitudinal 
bundles.  In  the  larger  bronchi  the  wall  is  furnished  with  plates  of  car- 
tilage, mostly  irregular  both  in  shape  and  in  their  disposition  around 
the  tubes.  At  the  division  of  the  tubes,  plates  of  crescentic  form  are 
placed  below  the  entrance  of  branches,  with  the  concave  border  em- 
bracing the  orifice  so  as  to  retain  it  open.  The  cartilaginous  plates 
gradually  diminish  in  number  and  size  as  the  bronchi  decrease,  and 
they  finally  disaj)pear.  The  bronchi  are  also  furnished  with  small 
racemose  mucous  glands,  which  are  more  niunerous  in  the  larger  tubes 
and  cease  in  the  smaller  ones. 

The  smallest  bronchi,  or  bronchioles,  merge  into  the  central  air- 
passages  of  the  primary  lobules  of 
FiQ.  80G.  the    lung.      The  fibro-connective- 

tissue  coat  of  the  bronchioles  with 
elastic  tissue  extends  between  the 
lobules  and  surrounds  the  air-cells. 
The  ciliated  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  bronchioles  merges  in  the 
air-passages  of  the  lobules  into 
the  condition  of  short,  polygonal, 
non-ciliated  cells. 

The  air-cells  open  by  large  ori- 
fices into  the  central  air-passage 
of  the  lobules,  but  their  walls  and 
bottom  are  entire.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  delicate  membrana  pro- 
pria of  fibro-connective  with  elastic 
tissue  enclosing  a  close  net  of  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  scarcely  wider  than  the 
vessels.  A  single  net  is  included 
between  the  air-cells  laterally,  and 
is  continued  around  their  fundus, 
where  it  is  distinct  from  that  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  contiguous  lob- 
ules. At  the  mouths  of  the  air-cellfl 
the  capillary  nets  are  defined  by 
circular  vessels  twining  along  their 
border.  The  air-cells  are  lined,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  single  layer 
of  irroi^ular.  clear,  pavement,  non-nucleated  cells.  Scattered  among  the 
latter,  here  and  there,  are  small,  orranular,  polygonal,  nucleated  cells, 
single  or  two  or  three  together,  and  forming  rows  at  the  mouths  of  the 


PECTrON  OF  THE  TIHSl'E  OF  THE  LVNO.  highly 

mnpiiifled.  1,  an  intercellular  air-pnssage:  2, 
air-cells :  3.  fibro-connective  with  elastic  tissue, 
surrountlinp  them,  in  which  lie  the  capillary 
blood-vessels:  4. .%  small  granular  nucleated 
cells :  f).  large  pavement  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  air-cells. 
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air-cellB,  wher^  they  arc  continuous  with  the  Bimikr  epithelium  of  the 
air-pa^^age. 

Thu  nets  of  capillary  bluod-veasels  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
reeeive  the  tenniunl  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  aecom- 
panieB  the  bronchus  in  its  fiistribution  ;  the  arterial  brunches  generally 
running  above  and  behind  the  bronchial  tubes^j  and  liuaLly  entering 
between  the  primary  lohnlegs.  The  veins  from  the  capillary  net-8 
emet*ge  fri>ni  between  the  lobules  and  pursue  the  same  course  ae  the 
arterieSj  generally  in  front  aud 

below  the  bronchial  tubes*.    The  Fiq.  307. 

veins  from  the  periphenii  lobulen 
also  in  part  unite  in  a  super- 
ficial plexus,  from  which  the 
main  ve8J=iel8  converge  and  join 
tht*  deep  veins  as  tbey  emerge 
at  tlie  hilus  of  the  lungs. 

Tbt!  bronchial  blood-vessels, 
very  sinall  in  uumparisou  with 
the  special  pulmonaiy  blood- 
vessels, are  devoted  lo  the  nu- 
trition of  the  component  parts 
of  the  lungs.  Accom])anying 
the  bronchi,  they  are  distributed 
to  ibeir  walls,  to  those  of  the 
pnluionary  vessels,  the  lyron- 
cbial  iympbatie  glands,  the  in-  ma^imed c:*  diumeu^rs. 
terIol>nlar  connective  tissue,  and 

to  tlit^  pidTijonary  pleura.  Capillary  plexn«es  of  blood-vessels  of  the 
bivmchi,  of  their  mucous  membrane,  glands,  muscular  and  connective 
tissue  and  elastic  coat,  and  the  subserous  connective-tissue  layer  of 
the  pleura,  are  supplied  by  the  brouehial  arteries.  The  corresponding 
veins  accumpanyiug  thi^  arteries  nre  smaller,  as  part  of  the  blood  dis- 
tributed  by  the  bronchial  veins  is  returned  from  the  lungs  through 
the  pulmonarj^  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  are  numerouSj  commencing  in  the  walla 
of  the  air-cella  and  bronchioles,  and  foiTiiing  intricate  plexuses  in  the 
intei*\"als  of  the  primary  lobules.  A  rich  plexus  also  exists  in  the 
bnmcbial  niueons  luemtirane,  and  a  superficial  one  in  the  subserous 
connective  tis«ue  of  the  pulmonary  pleura.  From  all  the  plexuses,  the 
principal  lymphatic  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  bronchi  and  blood- 
vessels, and  emerge  at  the  bilos  of  the  lungs,  where  they  are  Joined 
by  other  branchL'S  emerging  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  derived 
from  the  superficial  plexus.  The  latter  eomniunicates  by  stomata  of 
the  pulmonary  pleura  with  the  pleural  cavity.  The  deep  lymphatic 
plexuses  are  also  said  tu  oommnnicatc  with  the  air-cells;  and  these 
frequently  contain  free  Ipuphoid   curi:iuscles,  which   under  favorable 
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circumstancos  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
emerging  from  the  lungs  enter  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  derived  from  the  pulmonary  plexus, 
which  is  mainly  formed  by  branche9  of  the  vagus  nerve,  with  others 
from  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Fine  nerves  fVom  the  plexus  accompany 
the  bronchi  in  their  distribution,  and  are  associated  in  their  course 
with  minute  ganglia,  consisting  of  single  nerve-cells  or  little  groups 
of  cells.  The  nerves  contain  both  medullated  and  non-medullated 
fibres,  the  former  probably  pertaining  to  the  vagus,  and  the  latter  to 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  black  coloring-matter  of  the  lungs  appears  as  minute  granules, 
and  especially  occurs  as  a  deposit  in  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue  of  the 
lobules  and  air-cells,  more  abundantly  at  and  near  the  surface  than  in 
the  interior  of  the  lungs.  It  also  occurs,  often  in  considerable  quantity, 
in  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  it  appears  to  accumulate 
from  the  lungs.  It  is  also  occasionally  observed  in  the  free  mucous 
corpuscles  expectorated  with  the  mucus  of  the  lungs. 

THE  LARYNX. 

The  larynx  forms  the  commencement  of  the  respiratory  passage, 
and  servos  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  while  it  also  acts 
as  the  especial  organ  of  the  voice.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  neck, 
producing  in  the  male  the  prominence  known  as  "  Adam's  apple,"  *  but 
this  in  the  female,  and  likewise  in  the  boy  before  puberty,  from  less  de- 
velopment, iH  inconspicuous.  It  is  situated  in  advance  of  the  phar}nix, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  its  upper  orifice,  and  opens  below  into 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe.  Attached  above  to  the  hyoid  bone,  it  is 
subcutaneous  in  the  median  line,  and  at  the  sides  is  covered  by  the 
infra-hyoid  muscles,  the  inferior  constnctor  of  the  pharynx,  and  the 
thyroid  body.  It  is  a  three-sided  receptacle,  narrowing  below  in  a 
short  cylinder,  and  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  cartilages  which 
are  connected  with  one  another,  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  trachea  by 
ligaments,  is  provided  with  muscles,  and  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane 
continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  trachea. 

For  the  relative  position  of  the  larj^nx,  see  Fig.  194,  page  376. 

THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

The  larynx  is  composed  of  five  principal  cartilages,  the  thyroid,  cri- 
coid, epiglottic,  and  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  Small  ones  in  pairs  are 
the  corniculate  and  cuneiform  cartilages,  the  latter  often  being  absent 

The  thyroid  cartilage,'  the  largest,  occupies  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  larynx,  and  embmcos  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  organ,  besides 

1  Pomiim  Adami;  protuberantia  or  prominentia  laryngea;  nodiis  gutturis. 
'^  Cartilago  thyrcoidca  or  scutiformis. 
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cootributiiig  to  tbrm  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx.  It  eousigt«  of 
a  pair  of  f»road  quadrate  plates,  or  alae,  united  in  an  angle  in  froutt, 
and  diverging  behind,  and  in  a  less  degree  above,  into  the  eavity  of  the 
pharynx.  The  alte  are  widest  f^j^e  and  aftj  have  nearly  plane,  slanting 
hurfaees  and  sinuous  free  borders,  whieh  are  prolonged  behind  in  the 
horns.  The  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nhe  is  rounded  below, 
and  is  produced  prominently  forward  above  in  a  beak,  whieh  is  deeply 

Fig,  808.  Fig,  HOP, 
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Front  view  of  the  lajiyi*x.  1,  hyold  boDe; 
2,  greater  cornu:  3,  smiiU  t!oniu:  4.  lau^ral 
tbyix>hyold  llgameiu;  5,  iiodul&r  cartnage; 
$,  middle  thyiT>hyold  Ugtiinunt:  7,  thyrtjid  car^ 
tUage;  8^  tuperlor  honi:  9,  Jiiferior  bum;  10, 
cricoid  enraiagt:;  11^  erlco-tiiyroid  llg&iu^tit; 
12,  crfco-ery-tliypoid  ligament ;  13,  14,  lirat  iind 
Kootifl  ringn  of  the  tracliea. 


Back  vikw  op  thk  i.aiivnx,  1,  thyroid  i^ar- 
tilagit";  2,  superior  horn;  3,  inferior  lioni;  4, 
cricoid  ciirtilaKe:  f^,  €ricr>thyrold  Mgament: 
6»  arytenoid  i^jirtiittge;  7,  pmminent  exteniwl 
angle  of  the  bti»e  into  wliEch  the  crlrivapj-t' 
eiioid  muscles  rtc  fniteiled :  ».  epti^luttle  carti- 
lage; 9,  thynj-eplglottlc  ligament;  10,  posterior 
membrane  of  the  trachea. 


notched  iroin  the  o})iier  liorder  of  the  eartilftge.  The  beak  is  raor©  or 
lens*  conBpieuonh*iy  proininent  in  the  male  after  puberty,  but  does  not 
heeome  so  in  the  female. 

The  outer  surface  of  each  ala  at  the  posterior  third  is  divided  by  a 
(flight  ridi^e,  the  oblique  line/  which  doscend*  from  the  upper  to  near 
the  lower  border  uiid  then  prciceeds  more  abruptly  forward.  The  ridge 
[ft  variably  more  prominent  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  below  where  it 
turns  forward.  In  front  it  gives  origin  to  the  thyrti-hyoid  mut^cle,  and 
behind  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  the  stern o-thyroid 
musele.     Sometimes  the  ridge  is  acareely  produced,  or  is  abr^ent,  when 
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it  is  subBtitutcd  by  a  tcndinouH  line.  Not  unfrequently  the  ala  is 
perforated)  on  one  or  both  sides,  near  the  upper  eminence  of  the  ridge, 
by  a  foramen  of  variable  size,  which  gives  passage  to  a  branch  of  the 
superior  thyroid  artery.  • 

The  inner  surface  of  the  ala,  more  uniformly  even  than  the  outer 
one,  is  slightly  concave,  and  is  somewhat  everted  near  the  lower  border 
to  accommodate  the  insertion  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  Above  this 
position  the  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  muscles  intervening  between 
it  and  the  crico-ary-thyroid  ligament,  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and 
behind  these  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  angle  between  the  alsB  within  is  more  acute,  and  exhibits  a 
variable  recess  in  the  position  of  the  beak  for  the  attachment  of  the 
thyro-epiglottic  ligament,  and  below  this  a  slight  prominence  for  the 
attachment  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  superior  horn '  of  the  ala  ciu^es  backward  and  inward  from 
the  back  border,  and  is  cylindrical  and  rounded  at  the  end ;  the  infe- 
rior horn,*  shorter  than  the  former,  curves  forward,  inclines  inward, 
and  ends  in  a  circular  facet,  which  is  directed  downward  and  inward 
and  articulates  with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  upper  border  of  the  ala  from  the  end  of  the  superior  horn  pur- 
sues a  sigmoid  course  to  the  notch  of  the  beak,  which  extends  half  the 
depth  of  the  cartilage.  The  lower  border,  shorter  and  less  deeply  sinu- 
ous, joins  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  downward  convexity,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  crico-ary-thyroid  ligament.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  ala  is  long,  sigmoid,  slightly  thickened,  and  rounded, 
and  in  greater  part  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo-  and  palatopharyngeal 
muscles. 

The  cricoid  cartilage,'  second  in  size  and  thickest  of  the  carti- 
lages, occuj)ieH  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  joins  the  trachea.  It 
is  below  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  included  between  the  inferior  horns 
of  the  latter,  and  rises  behind  into  the  space  embraced  by  the  al«.  It 
resembles  a  seal  ring  in  shape,  is  narrowest  in  fi*ont,  and  widens  to  the 
back  part,  where  it  is  three  or  four  times  the  depth  of  the  fore  part. 
Its  passage  is  circular  below,  conforming  to  that  of  the  trachea,  but 
is  somewhat  laterally  narrowed  above,  so  that  the  upper  aperture  is 
oval,  and  it  is  lined  by  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  lower 
border  is  horizontal  and  sinuous,  convex  downward  in  front,  and  emar- 
ginate  behind,  and  joins  the  trachea  by  a  ligament.  The  upper  border 
ascends  obliquely  from  the  front  to  the  back  part,  where  it  is  trans- 
versely horizontal,  and  forms  a  pair  of  articular  facets,  separated  by  a 
slight  median  notch.  The  facets  for  articulation  with  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  convex  and  elliptical,  with  the  longer  diameter  nearly 


*  Comu  superius,  longus,  or  majus. 

*  C.  inferius,  brevis,  or  minus. 

*  Cartilago  cricoidca  or  annularis. 
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twice  that  fore  and  at\,  and  directed  outward  and  slightly  downward 
and  tbrwiiM.  Below  and  in  advunce  of  each  facet  the  border  exhibits 
a  triangular  surface,  which  gi%*6ft  origin  to  the  lateral  crtco-arytenoid 
muacle.  The  outer  surface  of  the  eartiluge  on  each  side  in  front  is 
convex,  and  gives  origin  to  the  crieo-thyroid  muscle.  Behind  thii^  it 
pi*esentB  a  variable  low  tubercle  *  with  wide  base  and  truncated  sum- 
mit, which  fonns  a  circular  facet  tor  articulation  with  the  interior  horn 
of  the  th3n'riid  cartilage,  llie  facet,''  nearly  Hat  or  feebly  depressed, 
Iook«  outward,  with  a  slight  inclination  upwai-d  and  backward*  Its  base 
behind  atfords  {>artial  origin  to  the  interior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
The  posterior,  broad  t^urtace  of  the  cartilage  is  divided  by  a  low  median 
ridge '  expanding  at  the  ends,  ami  gives  attaehmont  above  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  layer  of  the  oesophagus.  The 
surface  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  is  variably  depressed,  and  is  occupied 
by  the  posterior  crico-arytetioid  muscle. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  *  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  larynx, 
on  the  uppi-r  bordt^r  of  the  cricoid  cartilage^  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  rectanguhir  interval,  which  may  be  widened  or  narrowed  by 
movement  of  the  two  cartilages.  Each  is  a  tri  late  nil  pyramid  curved 
backward,  with  the  inner  surface  vertical,  and  the  outer  border,  sepa- 
rating the  tmnt  and  back  surfaces,  oblique  and  sigmoid.  The  inner 
surtace  is  naiTowest  and  flat,  abruptly  tapei>i  above,  and  is  covered 
by  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  back  surface  looks  into  the 
phary^nx,  is  concave  from  above  downwaini,  and  straight  transversely, 
and  %vith  that  of  the  other  cartrhigc  forms  a  recess,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  arytenoid  muscle.  The  front  surface  looks  into  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx,  is  in  general  convex  from  above  downward,  and  is  directed 
slightly  outward.  Below  the  apex  of  the  cartilage  it  presents  a  low 
tubercle,*  and  beneath  this  is  diviiied  into  two  fossje,  of  which  the  lower 
one  •gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
musr^les,  and  the  upj>er.  smaller  one'  forms  the  posierior  exti-emity  of 
the  lar^^ngeal  veutricle.  The  bane  of  the  cartilage  has  its  inner  anterior 
angle  prolonged  and  tapering  forward,  as  the  vocal  process,'  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  back  end  of  the  vocal  cord.  The  inner  pos- 
terior angle  is  truncated  uTui  rounded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
crieo-aryrenoid  ligament.  The  external  angle'  is  prominent,  thick 
and  rounded,  and  receives  the  inserifon  of  the  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 
Beneath  this  angle  is  a  circular  facets  for  articulation  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  concave  from  within  outward  and  backward,  and  straight  in 
the  opposite  direction.     The  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  curves 


'  Emmentla  Internlis.        *  Supprflcies  nrtlcukris.        *  Linea  eminens  or  iiiediA. 

*  C.  aiytsenoidcffi,  pymmidides,  tritmetne,  or  gutturales. 

*  Spina  superior;  collicuhis.  •  Foasii  inferior  or  abliqua, 
'  F.  superior  or  trinrigidjiri*.          ■  Processus  vocalia  or  glottidis  ;  mucro  baeeoe. 

*  P.  muscularii ;  tubereulum  baseoa. 
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backward,  and  has  appended  inwardly  the  corniculate  cartilage.* 
This  is  a  little,  conical  nodule  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  is  movably  con- 
nected with  the  former  by  an  elastic  ligament,  and  is  dii^ected  back- 
ward and  inward,  and  may  come  in  contact  with  its  fellow.  It  is  en- 
veloped in  the  mucous  membrane  and  produces  the  rounded  eminence 
of  the  ary-epiglottic  fold  on  each  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
laryngeal  aperture.  It  is  sometimes  a  continuous  structure  with  the 
apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  epiglottic  cartilage  *  forms  the  basis  of  the  epiglottis,  a  trap- 
door-like arrangement  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  and  pro- 
jecting upward  and  backward  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  a 
cordate  or  oval  leaf-like  plate  of  elastic  fibro-cartilage  prolonged  below 
in  a  stem  or  pedicle,  by  which  it  is  attached  within  the  beak  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  The  upper  or  anterior  surface  is  in  general  convex,  and 
the  lower  or  posterior  surface  concave,  but  becomes  convex  along  the 
middle  part  below  extending  on  the  pedicle.*  The  edges  are  thin,  and 
the  surfaces  are  more  or  less  irregularly  pitted  with  recesses  for  the 
lodgement  of  glands.  It  is  enveloped  beneath  and  for  the  upper  half 
above  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  cuneiform  cartilages  *  are  variable  in  development,  and  fre- 
quently are  absent.  They  occur,  one  on  each  side,  in  association  with 
a  little  grouj)  of  glands,  which  produce  an  eminence  of  the  ary-epiglottic 
fold  just  in  advance  of  that  formed  by  the  corniculate  cartilage:  They 
are  fusiform  or  conical,  straight  or  bent,  and  from  one  to  three  lines  long. 
When  absent,  the  eminence  of  the  ary-epiglottic  fold  is  produced  alone  by 
the  accumulation  of  glands,  which  ordinarily  occupy  the  same  position. 

The  chief  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  except  that  of  the  epiglottis,  are 
composed  of  pure  or  hyaline  cartilage.  They  are  prone  to  ossification 
towards  the  middle  of  life,  and  the  process  continues  with  the  advance 
of  age.  It  occui*8  later  in  the  female  and  is  usually  less  complete.  It 
commences  in  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  horns  and  posterior  border, 
thence  extends  along  the  inferior  border,  and  subsequently  spreads  up- 
ward and  forward.  Following  in  the  cricoid  cartilage,  it  proceeds  fVom 
the  sides  forward  and  backward,  and  occurring  last  in  the  arytenoids, 
they  ossify  from  below  uj)ward. 

LIGAMENTS  AND   ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE   LARYNX. 

The  lar^mx  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  middle  and  lat- 
eral th yro-hyoid  ligaments.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  connected  with  the 
thyroid  and  both  arytenoid  cartilages  by  the  crico-ary-thyroid  ligament. 


*  CartilajGjo  corniculata,  teres,  or  Santorini ;  corniculum,  corpusculum,  or  capitu- 
lum  arvtaenoideum. 

»  C.  epiplottica ;  lingula.  •  Petiolus ;  radix. 

*  C.  cuneiformes  or  cruciformes ;  cartilages  of  Wrisberg ;  corpuscula  Wriabeigii ; 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  arj'tenoid  gland. 


It  alfto  forms  two  pairs  of  movable  ejnovial  joints,  the  crieo-tbyroid  and 
the  crico-arytenoid  artieulationti.  The  epiglottic  cartilaii^e  m  connected 
with  the  thyroid  curtiluge  by  the  thyrt>epiglottic  ligament,  and  with  the 
hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo  epiglottic  ligament.  Jt  in  further  connected  with 
the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  by  the  thyrcjary-cpigh^ttic  fascia. 

The  middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament^  in  a  broad,  tibro-elastic  mem- 
brane extended  between  the  upper  border  internally  of  the  hyoid  boue 
nnd  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  an  arrangement  which 
permits  the  laiynx  to  be  raised  within  the  position  of  ibe  byoid  bune. 
The  median  portion  of  the  ligament  is  strongest,  and  commonly  is 
bnuiidcd  in  front  by  a  subcutaneous*  ^synovial  biirs^a,"  which  commences 
be  bind  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  reaehcw  variably  dowtiward 
towai-dft  the  beak  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  8ide«  of  the  ligament 
are  tliin  and  *)f  looser  texture,  are  perforated  by  the  supei-ior  laiyngeal 
bloo*i- vessels  and  ocrve,  are  covered  by  the  thyro-hyoid  and  inferiur 
constrictor  muscles,  and  internally  are  invested  with  the  mucous  mem- 
bnino  of  the  pharynx. 

The  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments*  are  fibre-elastic  rounded 
cords,  of  variable  length  and  thickness,  connecting  the  superior  horns 
of  the  thp"oid  cartilage  with  the  cod^  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Each  ctjm- 
monly  contains  a  spheroidal  noilule*  of  cartilage,  thicker  than  the 
ligament  and  prone  1<»  <issitieation. 

The*  crico-ary-thyroid  ligamentj*  or  vocal  membrane,  m  a 
strong,  yellowisb  membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  from  iu  front  aloni^  the  inner  lateral  nnirgin  to 
the  crico-arytonoid  articulation,  and  in  attached  above  in  front  to  the 
lower  border  and  lower  half  of  the  entering  angle  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, and  behind  to  the  vocal  pmcess  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  It 
is  composed  of  elastic  and  fibro-connective  tissue,  is  lined  by  the  laryn- 
geal mucous  membrane  J  and  is  closely  connected  externally  with  the 
lateral  erico-arytenoid  and  thyrd-arytcnnid  muscles,  which  separate  it 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  ibyroid  cartilage.  It  is  thickest  and  densest 
in  frunt,  where  it  occupies  an  interval  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages  bounded  laterally  by  the  crieo-thyroid  muscles.  In  this  posi- 
tion it  presents  several  small  but  conspicuous  foramina  for  I dood -vessels, 
is  partly  subcutaneous  ami  partly  covered  by  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles. 
At  the  sides  the  ligament  is  thinner  and  extends  from  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage wilhiii  the  position  of  the  thyroid  alu,  and  terminates  above  in  a 
defined  border  enclosed  by  the  mucous  meml*raue,  fonning  the  inferior 

•  Ligftmentum  hyo-thvToideum  mediutu  ;  membmnti  hjo^thyroidea  or  obtum- 
toria  laryngis. 

•  Bursa  muooea  hyoidea.  ■  L.  hyo-thyroideum  laterale- 

•  Cartilaiifo  triticeA;  corpiisoiilum  tritieeiim. 

•  Crico-ibyroid  ineinbrftnp,  rncludini^  the  inferior  thyrtJ-ftrvtenoid  ligament  or 
vocaJ  rord  I  ligamentiim  crj>o-tbyroid*niiii  iiuidinni;  i  oonieum,  conoideum,  or  pyra* 
iDidab;  1.  crico-thyrt^o-arytienoidea* 
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thyro-arytenoid  fold,  or  vocal  cord/  This  appears  as  a  band  ex- 
tending from  within  the  thyroid  angle  backward  and  slightly  divei^nt 
from  its  fellow  to  the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  crico-thyroid  articulation,  on  each  side  of  the  larynx,  is 
formed  by  the  lateral  articular  eminence  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  end  of  the  inferior  thyroid  horn.  It  is  a  synovial  joint  enclosed 
by  a  strong  capsular  ligament.'  The  opposed  articular  facets,  nearly 
flat  and  circular,  permit  a  slight  rotary  and  gliding  motion  of  the  thy- 
roid on  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  capsular  ligament  is  reinforced  by 
bands,  of  which  the  stronger'  proceeds  from  within  the  thyroid  bom 
upward  and  inward  to  the  posterior  contiguous  portion  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  another*  proceeds  from  the  end  of  the  horn  forward  to 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  crico-arytenoid  articulation,  formed  between  the  base  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
is  a  freely  movable  synovial  joint  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament* 
The  cricoid  articular  facet  is  twice  the  width  of  the  opposed  &cet  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage,  from  side  to  side,  but  is  of  the  same  width  in 
the  opposite  or  fore  and  aft  direction.  The  capsular  ligament  is  thin  at 
its  outer  part,  where  it  is  supported  by  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
crieo-arj'tenoid  muscles,  and  it  is  reinforced  on  its  inner  side  by  a 
strong,  fan-shaped  band,  the  crico-arytenoid  ligament/  This  starts 
from  the  highest  point  behind,  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  passes  up- 
ward and  outward  to  be  attached  to  the  truncated  inner  posterior  angle 
of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

In  the  articulation  just  described  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  immovable, 
while  the  arytenoids  move  freely  on  it,  and  from  their  connection  with 
the  vocal  cords  are  the  chief  agents  of  change  in  their  lax  or  tense  state. 
At  rest,  the  arytenoids  are  supported  on  the  outer  part  of  the  articular 
facets  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  thence  may  be  moved  to  the  inner 
part  and  may  he  inclined  in  any  diixjction,  and  also  permit  a  limited 
degree  of  rotation. 

The  thyro-epiglottic  ligament^  is  a  fibro-elastic  band,  which 
springs  from  the  pedicle  of  the  epiglottic  cartilage,  and  is  attached  to 
a  recess  within  the  thyroid  angle  below  the  notch  of  the  beak.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  adjacent  ligamentous  structures  and  is  invested 
with  the  larj-ngeal  mucous  membrane,  in  which  it  produces  a  vertical 
j)roniinenee  at  the  fore  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 

The  hyo-epiglottic  ligament*  is  an  elastic  membrane,  which  is 


'  Inferior  or  true  vcwal  cord  :  ch«)rda  vocalis ;  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament; 
1.  thyreo-aryta?noideum  in  fori  us. 

'  Ligamcntum  crico-thyroideum  laterale;  1.  capsulare  inferius. 
'  L.  cerato-cricoideum  posticuni  or  superius. 

*  L.  c.  c.  anticum  or  inferius. 

*  L.  crico-arytaenoideum  ;  1.  capsulare  superius.  •  L.  triquetrum. 

'  L.  thyreo-epiglotticum.  •  L.  hyo-glotticum. 


attaehed  to  the  upper  internal  boi-der  of  the  hjaid  hone  and  m  the  nee 
reflected  to  the  anterior  Kurfuce  of  the  eplglottie  cartilage.  It  is 
thickest  at  the  middle,  and  thinif*  away  laterally  where  it  blends  with 
the  middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  with  which  it  is  abo  connected  above, 
and  with  the  th^To-epiglottic  ligament  below.  In  an  intermediate  po- 
sition the  conjunction  of  the  three  ligaments  in  occupied  by  a  consider- 
able accumulation  of  areolar  tissue  and  fat,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
middle  thyro-hyoid  liejament,  behind  and  above  by  the  hyo-epiglottic 
ligament,  and  hehni^  by  the  thyro  epiglottic  ligament. 

The  laryngeal  fascia'  is  a  layer  of  tibro-connective  with  elastic 
tissue,  which  t^xtends  from  the  vocal  raemhrane  between  the  thyroid 
and  arytenoid  cartilages  upward  to  the  lateml  border  of  the  epiglottic 
cartilage,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  thyro-  and  hyo-epiglottie  liga- 
ments. It  is  slightly  thickened  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  entrance 
of    the   ventricle   of   the 

larynx,    whei"e    it    forms  Fig.  310. 

the  Im^is  of  the  superior 
thyro- arytenoid  fold,  «>r 
so-called  false  vocal  cord,' 
and  its  upper  margin  is  the 
ba^^is  of  the  ary-epiglottic 
f*i\d  at  the  entrance  of 
the  larynx.  It  invests  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  is 
in  contact  internally  with 
the  lining  nmcous  mem- 
brano  of  the  larj^nx  and 
externally  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thyroid  ala. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE 
LARYNX. 

Besides  the  museleB 
connected  with  the  lar- 
ynx  ali-eady  described, 
there  are  a  number  of 
others,  more  especially 
concern  ed  i  u  prod  uc  i  ng 
changes  in  the  vocal  cords, 
by  which  they  modify  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  These 
posterior  crico-arytenoid,  i 
and  the  arytenoid  muscle, 


Muscle*  ^jk  th  e  LAJtY>'x,  1,  riRht  ala  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tiUge,  tuniud  forw-ard;  2,  fliipcrtor  horns;  3.  inferior  horn 
marked  by  the  cricotbyrold  articulation  ;  4,  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  latter  on  the  side  of  th©  cricoid  cartilage;  6, 
arytenoid  cartilage,  Kmuounted  by  the  cornieiilate  carti- 
lage :  6,  epiglnttl*;  7,  the  two  laminsB  of  the  arj- -epiglottic 
fold  separated  »>  aa  to  expose  the  muscles;  8,  lower  part 
of  the  vocal  memhmut:' ;  a.  crico-thyrold  mustiilc :  H>,  pos- 
terior crico-&r>''ienold  mnflcle;  11.  lateral  crico-aryteuold ; 
12,  ihyro-aryt*  nold ;  13.  ihyro-epiglottic  miii^culfflT  Hbrea; 
14,  ary-eplglottlc  muscul&r  fibres;  15,  arytenoid  mmude. 

consist  of  the  ericO'thyroid,  the  lateral  and 
md  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  in  pairs, 
which  ia  single. 


*  F.  thyreo-arvtieno*epiglottictt. 

'  LigamciUum  thyreo-arytaanoideum  superior. 
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Th^  crico-thynrid  mnsde  -  i»  eitoatcd  extemmlly  mt  the  side  of 
ihe  birybx.  %xA  i*  •£i->rL  ihx-k.  ^lA  &n-«hap«d.  It  mnse»  tendinoos  and 
fle&far  xtAAJ  the  middle  in  fr>>&t  %xA  fr»n  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartihige, 
And  a^scebd*  oatw^rd  u«d  Itt/.-kward  !•>  be  inserted  into  the  inferior 
ly>rder  and  borij  %xA  adjaceiit  inner  siirlace  of  the  mU  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  An  offset  fn>m  the  ma<icle  c«>mmonlj  joins  the  inferior  con- 
utricior  of  the  pharynx. 

Tbe  posterior  crico-arytenoid  mnsde '  is  atnated  at  the  back 
of  the  larynx,  covered  by  the  foK  part  of  the  commencement  of  the 

ce<ophagiUL      It    lies   behind  the 
Fio.  311.  cricoid  cartilage  and  occupies  its 

^^  lateral    depieesed    sa^fjM^e,    from 

which  it  arises  at  the  inner  and 
lower  portion,  and  thence  con- 
verges and  ascends  outwardly  to 
be  inserted  into  the  external  an^ 
of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage. 

The  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
muscle/  smaller  than  the  former, 
is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  larynx,, 
intenial  to  the  thyroid  ala.  It  lies 
along  the  outer  part  of  the  upper 
lateral  border  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, from  which  and  the  adja- 
cent portion  of  the  vocal  mem- 
brane it  arises,  thence  passes 
backward  and  upward  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  lower  fossa  and 
external  aii^le  of  the  arj^enoid  cartilage.  It  is  in  contact  above  with 
th<?  ihyro-arytcMioid  muscle  and  is  often  more  or  less  united  with  it. 

Thi-  thyro-arytcnoid  muscle  *  is  situated  above  the  former,  internal 
to  tht'  thyroid  ala,  with  which  it  lies  in  contact.  It  exhibits  much  varia- 
hility  in  the  development  and  arrangement  of  its  fascicles.  It  arises 
from  the  sirle  of  the  entering  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  extending 
along  the  th}TO-epiglottic  ligament,  and  thence  passes  backward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  vocal  process  and  outer  portion  of  the  front  surface 
of  th<i  arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  upper  thinner  part,*  usually  not  well  de- 
fined, pasHOH  backward  and  upward  in  the  thyro-ary-epiglottic  fascia, 


View  or  the  vocal  membbaxe.  1,  left  aU 
of  the  tb jToid  cartila^ ;  2,  right  «1*  tamed 
forward  and  partly  cat  away ;  S,  cricoid  cartl- 
lai^e;  4,  arytenoid  cartilagef ;  5.  right  half  of 
the  Trx»l  membrane:  6,  upper  border  of  the 
left  half;  7,  arytenoid  miucle.  The  npper 
Utn\tir%  of  the  vocal  membrane,  extended  be- 
tween the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilagea. 
innu  the  baids  of  the  vocal  cordf. 


*  M.  crico-thynjoideus ;  ni.  r.-t.  rectus  ot  obliquus. 

*  M.  c!ricn-Rr>'tajnoideu8  posticus. 

*  M .  (Tir;o-iiry tftnoideuB  latcralifi  or  anterior. 

*  M.  thyreo-iiryUenoideufl ;  in.  t.-a.  extcmus  et  intemus. 

»  M.  thynM»-<*pii^lotticuf' ;  m.  thyreo-epiglottidaeus  major;  m.  thyreo-ary-epiglot- 
ticui;  Htratuin  thynMMncmbranosum. 
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and  thins  away  approaching  the  arj^-epiglottie  fold  at  the  entrance  of 
the  larynx,  Conirnuiily  a  variable  Imiul*  crosses  the  general  [ilaiie 
of  the  muscle  externally  from  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  ahi  to 
the  external  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Internally  the  muscle 
is  in  contact  with  the  vocal  membrane,  the  laryngeal  ventricle^  and  the 
t hy ro-ary-e p i glo 1 1 1 c  (aBci a. 

The  arytenoid  muscle '  i;*  a  quadrate,  Meshy  layer  rx^cupytng  the 
recess  behind  the  uryteooid  eurtihiges  and  extending  between  them. 
It  mainly  conHiyts  of  tmnsvui-se  fascicles  attached  to  the  outer  portion 
of  the  posterior  **urfaees  and  external  border^^  of  the  carl i luges,  some 
of  the  fascicles  turaing  outward  and  forward  to  reinforce  the  th^To- 
arytenoid  rauselea.  Oblique  faBcicles,'  behind  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  former,  ariwe  from  the  external  angles  of  the  aryt- 
enoid cartilages  and  cross  one  another  to  the  summits  of  the  latter, 
to  which  they  are  partially  attached,  partially  reinforce  the  thyro- 
arytenoid  muscles,  and  partially*  ascend  in  the  ary -epiglottic  fold.  In 
front,  the  musele  is  in  contact  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  laryn- 
geal mucous  membnine^  and  behind  with  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane. 

The  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles  draw  the  external  angles  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  forward  and  downward,  which  action  rotates  the 
vocal  processes  inward  and  appnjximates  and  relaxes  the  vocal  coi^s. 
The  posterior  crico-arytenoid  museies  di*aw  the  external  angles  of  the 
same  cartilages  backward  and  inward,  which  rotates  the  vocal  pro- 
cesses outward  and  separates  and  renders  more  tense  the  vocal  cords. 
When  both  sets  of  the  muscles  act  together  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
are  drawn  outward  and  the  vocal  cords  widely  separated.  The  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles  mainly  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages  forward  and 
relax  the  vocal  cords.  The  arytenoid  muscle  draws  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  together  and  approximates  the  vocal  cords, 

INTERIOR  OP  THE  LARYNX. 
The  aperture  of  the  larynx*  occupies  an  inclined  plane  beneath 
the  root  of  the  tongucj  and  luoka  upward  and  backward  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pharynx.  It  is  angular  ovate,  and  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  biYMidtli,  Its  upper,  roundi-d  extremity  is  formed  hy  the  pn> 
jecting  part  of  the  epiglottis,  its  lower,  narrow  end  by  a  notch  be- 
tween the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  its  sides  by  the 
ary-epiglottic  folds,"  extended  between  the  summits  of  the  arytenoid 


'  M.  tbyn^^arytsenoideiu'i  fiuporior  cir  mirmr. 

'  M.  arytfflnoideiifl ;  m,  a.  triiii8vers.ua;  m.  arj-^-arytBeno ideas. 

*  M.  an^tfenoideus  obliquu^ ;  m.  thyroo-arj'-epiglottJcus. 

*  M.  arytiPno-epiglottieuSf  iiry-epiglottidj€?iis,  or  t1iyrr^o-tirv»epi£jlottious  ;  stratum 
wy-memhrftnoaiim  obliqiuim. 

*  Aditus  Ittrj'ixgjg  (»r  a.  ad  glottidem. 

*  Aryieno-epi^loltic  folds;  plic«  arjtifitio-epiglottide^B. 
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Fig.  812. 


cartilages  and  the  lateral  borders  of  the  epiglottis.  A  pair  of  rounded 
eminences  on  each  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  aperture  indicate 
the  position  of  the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  and  cornieulate  cartilages, 
and  of  the  cuneifomi  cartilages  with  the  arytenoid  glands. 

From  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  the  cavity  *  descends  and  contracts 
laterally  to  the  glottis,  which  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  passage, 
whence  it  again  expands  to  a  cylindrical  form  within  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  thence  continued  into  the  trachea. 

The  glottis '  is  the  space  between  the  vocal  cords  and  thence  ex- 
tended backward  between  the  aryt- 
enoid cartilages."    When  closed  it 
appears  as  a  fore  and  afl  fissure, 
nearly  an  inch  long  in  the  male, 
and  about  a  third  less  in  the  female. 
When  moderately  open,  as  in  or- 
dinar)'  breathing,  it  resembles  the 
opening  of  the  half-closed  eyelids, 
being  acute  in  the  thyroid  angle, 
whence  it  gradually  widens  to  the 
arytenoid  vocal   processes  and  is 
again  slightly  narrowed  to  its  pos- 
terior  obtuse   extremity.      T^lien 
widely  open,  it  assumes  a  more  loi- 
enge  shape,  and  is  widest  opposite 
the  ends  of  the   ary-tenoid  vocal 
processes,  where  it  may  be  nearly 
half  an  inch. 

The  cavity  of  the  larynx  above 
the  glottis  is  oval  in  horizontal  sec- 
tion, with  the  longer  diameter  fore 
and  aft.  Its  fore  part  presents  a 
convex  projection,  the  epiglottic 
cushion,  corresponding  with  the 
lower  median  portion  of  the  epi- 
glottis. The  sides  are  nearly  verti- 
cal planes,  slightly  divergent  from 
the  cushion  to  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages and  slightly  approaching 
in  their  descent  to  the  ventricles 
of  the  larynx.*  These  are  half- 
elliptical,  horizontal  recesses,  im- 
mediately above  the  glottis,  opening  into  the  larynx  opposite  each  other 
by  a  slightly  constricted  orifice,  which  is  close  to  its  fellow  in  the  thyroid 


Inner  view  of  the  rhjht  side  op  the 
LARYNX.  1,  swtion  of  the  hyold  body;  2, 
greater  cornu ;  3,  seetion  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage ;  4.  superior  horn :  5.  lateral  thyro-hyoid 
lii;ament,  and  in  ndvance  part  of  the  middle 
thyro-hyoid  ligament;  6,  epiglottis;  7,  7,  ary- 
eplglottio  fold ;  8,  its  free  edge ;  9,  position  of 
the  cuneiform  cartilage;  10,  position  of  the 
ar>'tcnold  gland;  11.  position  of  the  arj'tenold 
cartilage;  12,  section  of  the  arytenoid  muscle; 
13,  13,  anterior  and  jmsterior  median  sections 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  14.  15,  its  upper  and 
lower  borders;  16.  vocal  membrane  seen 
through  the  lining  mucous  membrane;  17,  its 
free  bonier,  the  vocal  cord ;  18.  superior  thyro- 
arytenoid fold ;  19,  ventricle ;  20, 21,  connective 
and  adipose  tissue ;  22.  first  ring  of  the  trachea. 


'  Cavitas  lan-ngis.  »  Rinia  glottidis  or  vocalis.  •  Lumen  glottidis. 

*  Ventriculi  larj'ngis  or  Morgagni ;  alveoli ;  sinuses. 
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angle  and  diverges  to  the  front  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The 
inferior  border  of  the  orifice  is  straight  and  is  formed  by  the  inferior 
thyro-arytcnoid  fold/  or  vocal  cord  ;  and  its  upper,  arched  border 
is  the  superior  thyro-aiytenoid  fold.'  At  their  fore  part  the  ven- 
tricles  are  prolonged  as  the  laryngeal  pouch,"  which  extends  upward 
in  the  laryngeal  fascia  within  the  position  of  the  thyroid  ala  and  is 
covered  externally  by  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle.*  It  is  half  oval, 
laterally  compressed,  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  and  about  half  the 
width  of  the  ventricle  into  which  it  opens. 

From  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane 
extends  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  inside  of  the  thyro-hyoid  ligaments 
and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thence  to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  behind, 
and  it  extends  downward  back  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  to  the  oesophagus.  Covering  the  upper  part  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  mucous  membrane  extends  thence  to  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  forms  the  three  glosso-epiglottic  fraena,  previously  indicated. 

The  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  bright  red  and  furnished  with 
squamous  epithelium.  The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  lines  the  cavity 
throughout,  including  the  ventricles  and  laryngeal  pouches.  It  is  pale 
pink  and  thin,  and  adheres  intimately  to  the  subjacent  parts,  especially 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  yet  more  closely  to  the  vocal 
cords.  For  the  most  part,  like  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
provided  with  a  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  which  extends  upward 
in  front  to  about  the  middle  of  the  epiglottis,  and  at  the  sides  a  short 
distance  above  the  orifice  of  the  ventricles.  Above  these  points,  and 
on  the  vocal  cords,  the  epithelium  is  squamous,  like  that  of  the  pharynx. 

The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  small, 
racemose  mucous  glands,  like  those  of  the  trachea,  the  ducts  of  which 
open  upon  the  surface  everywhere  except  on  the  vocal  cords  and  their 
immediate  vicinity.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  epiglottis,  where  they  are  distinguished  as  the  epiglottic 
glands,^  and  deeply  impress  the  epiglottic  cartilage.  An  accumulation, 
as  the  arytenoid  glands,"  forms  a  variably  distinct  prominence  of  the 
ary-epiglottic  fold  adjacent  to  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Many  glands  ^ 
are  also  embedded  in  the  laryngeal  fascia  and  open  into  the  laryngeal 
pouches. 

The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior thyroids,  and  the  veins  join  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
th3rroids.  The  lymphatics  in  their  origin  are  like  those  of  the  trachea, 
and  they  join  the  neighboring  cervical  glands.  The  nerves  are  sup- 
plied from  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus, 


*  Plica  thyreo-arytaenoidea  inferior. 

*  P.  ih.-aryt.  sup. ;  superior  vocal  cord.  «  Sacculus  laryngis. 

*  Compressor  sacculi  laryngis  ;  m.  aryt»no-epiglottideus  inferior. 

*  Glandule  epiglotticse.  *  G.  arytsenoidesB.  ^  G.  ventriculorum. 
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joined  by  branches  from  the  sympathetic  system.  The  superior  laryn- 
geal TkervQ  supplies  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle,  and  partially  the  arytenoid  muscle.  The  inferior  laryngeal 
nerve  supplies  all  the  other  muscles,  and  partially  the  latter,  but  not 
the  former.  The  mucous  membrane  is  very  sensitive  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  larynx,  and  where  covered  with  squamous  epithelium 
contains  bodies  like  the  taste-buds  of  the  tongue.  End-bulbs  are  also 
attributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  under  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis. The  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  communicate  behind 
the  larynx  under  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  larynx  under  the  thyroid  ala.  Numerous  ganglion  cells  are 
attached  to  the  branches,  both  those  which  enter  the  muscles  and 
those  which  pass  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE   URINABY  ORGANS. 

The  urinary  organs  consist  of  the  two  kidneys,  with  their  excretory 
ducts,  named  the  ureters,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  urethra. 

THE   KIDNEYS. 

The  kidneys  *  are  the  glandular  organs  which  excrete  the  urine, 
and  are  situated  in  the  loins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  resting 
behind  on  contiguous  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  psoas,  and  lumbar 
quadrate  muscles.  They  extend  from  in  front  of  the  last  thoracic 
vertebra  to  near  the  iliac  crest,  opposite  the  former  and  the  tw'o  or 
three  upper  lumbar  vertebraB.  The  right  kidney  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  left,  apparently  to  accommodate  the  liver,  which  is  impressed  by 
its  upper  part.  The  kidneys  are  placed  behind  the  peritoneum,  which 
covers  their  upper  fore  part ;  and  they  are  maintained  in  position  by 
their  blood-vessels  and  a  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  which  attaches 
them  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  kidneys  are  indian-red  in  color,  and  are  elliptical,  fore  and  aft 
flattened,  and  notched  on  the  inner  side,  the  shape  being  so  marked 
that  similar- formed  bodies  are  said  to  be  kidney-shaped  or  reniform. 
The  front  surface  is  the  more  convex,  and  the  upper  extremity  is  the 
larger,  and  is  placed  rather  more  outward  than  the  lower  end,  which  is 
nearer  that  of  the  opposite  kidney.  The  left  kidney  is  commonly 
somewhat  narrower  and  larger  than  the  right.  Their  length  is  about 
four  inches,  their  greatest  width  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  their  thick- 
ness one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  weight  of  each  is  between  four 
and  five  ounces,  and  is  less  in  the  female. 

The  notch,  or  hilus,'  of  the  kidney  communicates  with  an  interior 
recess,  the  sinus,  both  of  which  accommodate  the  chief  vessels  and 
excretory  duct  of  the  organ. 

The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  smooth,  but  not  always  perfectly  even, 
and  not  unfrequently  is  more  or  less  marked  with  linear  furrows,  which 
remain  from  the  foetal  condition  of  the  organ  when  it  is  divided  into 
lobes.  The  substance  of  the  kidney  is  firm,  but  is  not  tenacious,  and 
is  readily  broken. 


1  Benes.     Singular:  ren;  nephros.  «  Porta  ren is. 
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The  kidney  is  provided  with  a  thin,  firm  membranoas  capsule/ 
which  is  closely  adherent  but  readily  detached.  It  extends  from  the 
hilus  into  the  sinus,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  and  external 
coat  of  the  blood-vessels  and  duct.  It  is  composed  of  fibro-oonDective 
tissue  in  interlacing  bundles,  mingled  with  elastic  fibres  and  with  an 
inner  incomplete  stratum  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  Its  outer  sur- 
face is  continuous  with  the  looser  investing  areolar  tissue,'  and  there- 
fore does  not  present  the  usual  smooth  shining  appearance  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  most  other  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  upi)er  extremity  of  the  kidney,  thick  and  convex,  supports  the 
suprarenal  body.  The  right  kidney  in  front  is  in  contact  above  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  below  with  the  duodenum  and  transverse 
colon,  which  in  this  position  are  destitute  of  peritoneum  behind.  The 
left  is  in  contact  with  the  stomach  and  below  this  with  the  pancreas. 

The  kidneys  are  liable  to  variation.     They  are  sometimes  longer 
and  narrower  than  usual,  at  other  times  shorter  and  more  oval,  and 
occasionally  one  is  small  and  the  other  proportionately  larger.     Occa- 
sionally they  are  situated  in  a  lower  position,  and  even  in  the  pelvic 
cavity.     Rarely  the  two  are  united  by  their  lower  extremities  across 
the  spine  and  great  vessels,  so  as  to  present  together  a  horseshoe  shape. 
A  median  longitudinal  section  through  the  kidney  from  within  out- 
ward exposes  the  sinus,  which  ex- 
Fig.  313.  tends  into  the  interior  about  half 

its  depth,  and  is  enclosed  by  the 
solid  substance  of  the  organ,  ex- 
cept at  the  hilus.  This  is  deepest 
in  front,  and  is  bordered  by  a  thick, 
rounded  anterior  and  posterior 
lip.  Within  the  sinus  the  blood- 
vessels penetrate  its  sides  and 
bottom,  and  from  among  the  ves- 
sels the  excretory  duct  has  its 
origin  in  branches  which  unite  to 
form  the  renal  pelvis.*  This  is 
a  flattened  funnel-shaped  recep- 
tacle situated  behind  the  blood- 
vessels, whence  it  descends  fh)m 
the  hilus  to  become  the  ureter. 
The  branches  of  the  renal  artery 
enter  the  hilus  in  advance  of  the 
I)elvis,  and  the  branches  of  the 
renal  vein  emerge  in  front  of  the 
The  intervals  of  the  vessels  and  pelvis  are  occupied  by  areo- 


LONOnTDINAL  SETTION  OF  A  KIDNEY.     1.  COltl- 

cal  8ub.«»tanoe ;  2.  renal  pyramid :  3,  renal  pa- 
pillsp;  4.  pelvis;  5.  ureter:  fi.  renal  artery;  7, 
renal  vein ;  8.  branches  of  the  latter  vessels  in 
the  sinus  of  the  kidney. 


former. 


*  Tunica  propria ;  oapsula  fibrosa. 

•  P.  renalis ;  sinus,  venter,  or  alvus  renum. 


'  Tunica  or  capsula  adipoMu 
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lar  tieeue  and  tat,  together  with  the  lyrnphaties  and  nerves  of  the 
kidney; 

Thti  substance  of  the  kidney  as  Been  in  the  section  consists  of  two 
portioiiK,  of  which  the  inner  it*  distingiiiabed  as  the  medulla  and  the 
outer  aw  \hv  eortex. 

The  medulla^  ia  collected  in  conical  masses,  the  renal  pyramids,^ 
which  are  embedded  the  greater  part  of  their  depth  in  the  cortex,  and 
ha%'0  only  their  yum m its  free  and  projecting  into  the  sinus  as  the  renal 
papillae/  The  cortex*  forms  the  supertieial  part  of  the  kidney,  gen- 
erally reaching  several  lines  in  depth,  but  also  extends  between  the 
pyramids  to  the  sinus,  where  it  is  detined  by  low  convex  prominences* 
in  the  intei-vals  of  the  papilla.  It  is  of  uniform  light  brownish  red,  of 
granular  aspect,  and  is  especially  friable  in  the  direction  vertical  to  the 
eurtiice  of  the  kidney.  The  medulla  mostly  is  lighter  colored,  but  is 
darker  and  usually  purplish  at  the  base  of  the  pymmids,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly striated  longitudinally,  radiating  from  the  summits.  The  renal 
pynimids  vary  in  size  and  in  number,  there  commonly  being  from  seven 
to  nine,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  and  they  are  singie  or  isolated, 
or  partly  more  or  less  connate  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  They  are 
disposed  irregularly  in  thrae  rows,  outward,  in  front,  and  behind,  with 
their  free  summits,  the  renal  papillfle,  convergent  in  the  smus  of  the 
kidney. 

The  renal  pelvis  commences  by  two  or  three  divisions,  each  formed 
by  several  shorty  cup-like  branches,  the  calyces.*  Each  cfilyx  receives 
in  its  expanded  mouth  a  renal  papilla,  around  the  base  of  w^hich  the 
calyx  is  attached,  On  pressing  the  kidney,  urine  may  be  ubserved  to 
appear  at  the  summits  of  the  renal  papill©  and  thence  trickle  into 
the  calyces.  The  summits  of  the  papilla?  exhibit  a  number  of  minute 
orifices,  usually  one  to  two  du^en,  which  are  the  terminations  of  tb© 
excretory  duets,  named  the  urinifcrous  tubules,"'  Traced  back- 
ward in  the  pyramids,  the  tubules  are  c observed  repeatedly  to  fork 
at  very  acute  angles,  and  lie  side  by  side  slightly  diverging.*  In 
the  base  of  the  pynimids  they  ai-e  collected  into  narrow  buodies,  the 
medullary  rays,*  which  pass  into  the  cortex,  the  central  tiibulee  con- 
tinuing runlK'St  and  approaching  nearest  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
kidney.  In  the  pyramids  the  medullary  rays  are  separated  by  pencil- 
like bundles  of  blood* vcsgelB,  while  in  the  cortex  the  corresponding 

'  Substiintia  inpclilllaris,  cinuritiit,  tuhnliij*a,  flbrosti,  ftrantemu. 

•  Pymmid€«  MHlpighianie ;  eoni  lubiilosi ;  lobi  mcdullttres ;  pymmids  uf  Mal- 
pighi. 

•  P.  renales. 

*  Substantia  cortic&lis^  c;]Andu1o«&,  nibicundA,  or  externa. 

*  Columnar  Bertini ;  septula  renum. 

■  Infiindibula.  '  TubuU  uriniferi. 

•  Dnctu?i  recti,  nipdiillfires*  or  n?nHl«s  ;  lubuli  Bellini. 

*  Fymmidt^  Ferrt^inii ;  luhuli  iiisniiles  ;  faflciculi  tybuloAi. 
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Intervals  are  occupied  by  tortuoun  uriniferous  tubules  and  blood-ves- 
sels, named   together  from   the  intricacy  of  their  arrangement  the 

cortical  labyrinth.     In  this  the 
Fio.  314.  uriniferous  tubules  have  their  ori- 

gin, each  commencing  in  a  spher- 
ical capsule/  which  encloses  a 
i^imilar-shaped  mass  of  capillaiy 
blood-vesHcls,  named  the  renal 
glomerulus,*  separated,  however, 
th)m  the  cavity  of  the  capsule  by 
the  epithelial  lining,  which  is  in- 
flected from  the  latter.  Starting 
from  the  capsule  with  a  narrowed 
neck,  the  uriniferous  tubule  widens 
and  pursues  a  tortuous  course'  in 
the  cortical  labyrinth,  then  enters 
a  medullar}*  ray,  and  proceeds  in 
a  flexuose  manner*  into  the  cor- 
responding pyramid.  Here  becom- 
ing much  narrowed,  the  tubule 
continues  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
and  turns  back  producing  a  long 
loop,*  of  which  the  return  portion 
is  flexuose  and  widens,  and  again 
enters  the  cortical  labyrinth,  where 
it  forms  a  second  and  tortuous 
loop.*  This  widens  irregularly,' 
finally  narrows."  and  once  more 
enters  the  medullary  ray,  where 
with  others  it  successively  joins 
the  collecting  tubules.*  These 
pursue  a  straight  course  through 
the  pyramid,  and  unite  with 
others  in  the  formation  of  the  prin- 
cipal uriniferous  tubules,  which 
end  at  the  summit  of  the  renal 
papilla. 

The  uriniferous  tubules  are 
composed  of  a  basement  membrane 
supported  by  connective  tissue  and  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelial 
cells,  which,  except  in  the  capsule,  are  mostly  proportioned  in  length 


DlA(^.RAM  OF  VRWIFEROrS  TlTUrLKR.     1,  COm- 

ineneing  caixiule;  2,  tortuous  tubule  of  the  cor- 
tex :  3,  straight  tubule  of  a  medullary  ray ;  4, 
flntt  I(H)p  in  the  pyramid;  5,  enlarging  return 
portion  of  the  tubule;  6,  second  and  tortuous 
loop  of  the  I'ortox :  7,  narrowinl  portion  joln- 
luk'  a  coUectintf  tubule,  8,  defending  to  end  at 
the  8ummit  of  a  renal  papilla :  magnified. 


'  ('apsiile  of  Bowman.  •  Glomeruli  renum. 

^  La(]U<M  tubulnrum  corticalium  ;  first  convoluted  tubule. 

^  Spinil  tubule  of  Schachowa.  ^  Looped  tubule  of  Henle. 

•  Second  convoluted  tubule.  ^  Irregular  tubule. 

"  Junctional  tubule.  '  Excretory  tubes. 
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with  the  diameter  of  the  tubulei!.  The  capsule  is  lined  by  a  layer  of 
flat,  nucleated  eelk,  and  the  layer  is  reflected  upon  and  iu vests  the 
enclosed  gloraerule.      In  the  fii*Ht 

convoluted   portion  of  the   tubule  Fio.  815. 

the  cells  form  short,  stont,  granu- 
lar eohiinnh  with  a  largo  nucleus, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  towards  the  base  have  the 
appearance  of  bundles  of  vertical 
rods.  In  the  narrow  portion  of 
the  looped  tubule  the  cells  are  flat^ 
tened,  being  s*horter  than  wide^ 
are  clear,  and  liave  a  large  nucleus* 
hi  the  wider,  tortuous,  ascending 
portion  of  the  loop  the  cells  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  those  of 
the  first  convoluted  portion,  but 
are  smaller.  In  the  irregular  por- 
tioi*  of  the  second  convolution  they 
are  proportionately  longer  and 
shorter  with  the  variation  of  the 
tubule,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
well'marked  rotl-like  hlructure.  In 
the  even  portion  of  tbe  convolu- 
tion follo\ving,  the  cells  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  tirst  convo- 
luted portion  of  the  tubule.  As 
the  tubule  narrows  and  returns  to 
the  ray  the  cells  become  short, 
flattened,  and  clear.  The  descend- 
ing terminal  branches  and  trunks 
of   the    tubules    have   a    distinct 

lumen,  and  arc  lined  with  clear  cells,  at  fii'st  of  about  equal  length 
and  breadth,  but  gmdually  becoming  longer  and  decidedly  columnar 
as  they  approach  their  termination. 

The  kidneys  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  receive  blood  from  the 
renal  arteries,  which  are  very  large  in  pi*oportion  to  the  size  of  the 
organs  they  supply.  Each  arter}^  divides  into  four  or  five  branches, 
which  pass  from  the  hilus  into  the  sinus,  where  they  subdivide  and 
penetrate  the  walls  in  the  intervals  of  the  calyces.  Proceeding  through 
the  cortical  substance  between  the  pyramidH,  they  continue  to  branch, 
and  Anally  reach  the  base  of  the  latter,  where  they  tbrm  numerous 
arches.*  From  the  convexity  of  these,  they  give  oft"  branches' which 
pass  directly  outward  in  the  cortical  labyrinth,  between  the  medullary 


t- 


DlAORABTOr  THE  STHUCTrRE  OF  THE  KIDNEYSl 

1,  two  urtnlferous  tubules  lined  with  eplthe- 
Hum;  2,  capmile encloslnff  a  renal  glomemk ; 

3,  branch  of  the  renal  artery  euding  in  afferent 
vetoelH  which  enter  the  glomenilea  aa  seen  at 

4,  & ;  fi,  glomvrule  fnred  from  Its  Investinent ;  7, 
efferent  Teln« ;  8,  plexus  formed  by  the  latter 
veins  among  tbe  unnlferoui  tubulea,  from 
whleh  plexus  originate  the  branches  of  the 
renal  vein:  highly  imiifnlfled. 


*  AretiA  at  fonucea  urtenoat. 


'  Arteriole  radiatsa ;  interlobular  artertee. 
40 
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rays,  to  end  near  the  surface  of  the  kidney.     In  their  course  they  give 
off  short,  lateral,  mostly  curved  branches,  the  afferent  arteries/  which 
proceed  to  the  capsules  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.   Each  capsule  receives 
an  afferent  artery,  which  ends  in  a  spherical  body,  named  the  renal 
glomerule.'    This  consists  of  branching  tut\«  of  looped  convoluted 
capillaries,  united  in  a  mass  by  connective  tissue.    Close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  afferent  artery  there  issues  from  the  glomerule  a  smaller  effer- 
ent vein,'  which,  instead  of  joining  others  to  form  trunks  as  usual, 
ends  in  a  capillar}^  plexus^  surrounding  the  neighboring  nriniferou^ 
tubules.     Among  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  labyrinth  the 
meshes  of  the  capillary  plexus  are  of  uniform  diameters,  but  are  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  the  straight  tubules  of  the  medullary  rays. 
The  efferent  veins  from  the  lowest  series  of  glomerules  break  up  into 
pencils  *  of  straight  vessels,  which  descend  between  the  medullary  rays 
to  the  capillary  plexus  surrounding  the  tubules  of  the  pyramids.    The 
latter  are  chiefly  supplied  by  branches  from  the  arterial  arches  at  their 
base,  whence  they  descend  in  pencil-like  bundles,*  alternating  with  the 
medullary  rays,  and  end  in  the  capillary  plexus  which  surrounds  the 
uriniferous  tubules  extending  to  those  of  the  renal  papillss.     Veins 
commence  at  the  summit  of  the  papillsB  in  a  net-work  surrounding  the 
orifices  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  base  of 
the  pyramids  in  pencil-like  bundles,^  which  are  mingled  with  the  ar- 
terial bundles,  receive  in  their  course  lateral  tributaries  fVom  the  capil- 
lary plexus  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  finally  unite  in  arching 
trunks,"  accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries.     The  venous  trunks 
then  pursue  the  course  of  the  arteries  through  the  cortical  substance 
between  the  pyramids,  and  emerge  into  the  sinus  of  the  kidney.    The 
principal  veins  •  of  the  cortex  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  laby- 
rinth, receive  in  their  course  branches  from  the  capillary  plexus  of  the 
neighboring  tubules,  together  with  branches  ascending  from  the  pyra- 
mids, and  join  the  convexity  of  the  venous  arches  at  their  base.    Other 
veins  conunenoo  at  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  beneath  the  capsule,  and 
converge  in  a  stellate  manner*®  to  branches  which  descend  through  the 
cortex  to  join  the  venous  arches.    The  stellate  veins  at  their  commence- 
ment communicate  freely  with  the  veins  of  the  cortical  labyrinth.   The 
veins  within  the  sinus  of  the  kidney  converge  and  pass  from  the  hilu« 
and  unite  in  a  trunk,  the  renal  vein,  which  proceeds  in  front  of  the 
renal  artery  and  ends  in  the  inferior  cava. 

Though  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  renal  vessels  are  closely  and 

»  Vasa  affert'ntia. 

«  Glomeruli  renum  ;  corpuscula,  glomeruli,  or  acini  Malpighiani ;  corpuscles  of 
Malpiffhi. 

»  Vas  efferens.  *  Vasa  urinifera. 

*  Vasa  recta  spuria.  •  Arterise  rectae. 
T  Venffi  recta?.  *  Arcus  venosi. 

•  Interlobular  veins.  ^  VensB  stellulae  Verheyenii. 
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compactly  arranged  together,  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
a  small  proportion  of  connective  tissue,  which  in  most  abundant  ai*ound 
the  larger  vesnels  and  the  tubnle»  of  the  pyramids. 

The  lymphatic.**  of  the  kidney  are  uumeixjuy,  and  consist  of  a  super- 
ficial plexns  in  the  capyule  commimicating  with  the  deep  ^*rie?t.  This  is 
composed  of  a  net- work  of  lymphatic  spaces  occupying  the  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  urinit'erons  tubules,  especially  abundant  in  the 
cortex^  and  comraunieating  with  iyniphatic  vessels  which  accompany 
the  blood-vessels  to  emerge  in  the  sinus. 

The  nerves  of  llie  k id uey  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus  of  the 
6ym pathetic  nerve,  aud  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  pyramids  of  the  mature  kidney,  together  with  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  cortex  of  each,  correspond  with  the  separation  of  the 
organ  into  lohes  in  the  ttetus.  Later  the  lobes  coalesce  and  the  ki<i- 
ney  becomes  a  continuous  mass;  but  not  unfrefiueutly  some  of  the 
original  lines  of  separation  may  he  observed  on  the  surface  in  the  adult. 
In  many  animals  of  our  class  the  lobar  construction  is  permanently 
retained,  as  exemplified  in  the  kidney  of  the  ox. 

THE   URETERa 

The  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  as  previously  mentioned,  com- 
meDces  in  cup-like  tubes,  the  calyces/  which  eneloae  the  i^enal  pii- 
piU«e  and  receive  from  them  the  excreted  urine.  The  calyces  unite  in 
two  or  three  common  tubes,*  which  conjoin  to  form  the  renal  pel- 
vis.' This  is  fore  and  aft  flattened  tnuiiel-shu|ied,  aud  turns  inward 
ainl  downward  from  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  narrows  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hilus  into  the  ureter/  a  compressed  cylindrical  tube  about 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill.  The  ureter  is  from  a  foot  to  tifteen 
inches  long,  and  descends  to  the  bhidder,  to  which  it  conveys  the  urine. 
In  its  course  it  rests  on  the  paoas  fascia  covered  by  the  pcritoueum, 
then  passes  over  the  iliac  blood-veasels  into  the  pelvis,  and  proceeds  to 
the  side  of  the  bladder  near  the  base  on  which  it  runs  forward.  The 
right  ureter  Is  close  to  the  inferior  cava,  and  dcHcends  behind  the  ileum  ; 
and  the  left  ureter  descends  behind  the  sigmoid  Ifexure  of  the  colon. 
The  ureters  are  crossed  by  the  spermatic  blood-vessels  in  fnmt  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  in  the  pelvis  they  cross  to  the  inner  side  of  the  defer- 
ent canal,  which  descends  between  the  ureter  and  the  bladder.  In  the 
female  the  ui-eter  descends  in  the  broad  ligament  at  the  side  of  the 
i»eck  of  the  uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  before  reaching  the 
bladder.  The  lower  extrt?mity  of  the  ureter  narrows  and  descends 
©bliquel}^  through  the  wall  of  the  bladder  for  half  an  inch  or  more,  and 
opens  into  the  cavity  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  its  fellow  and 


*  Calyces  minopes.  '  Csilvces  majorta. 

*  Pelvis  renum*  *  Ductus  unnap ;  vtis  urintirium. 
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about  the  Bamo  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  openings 
of  the  ureters  into  the  bladder  are  narrow,  elliptical,  and  oblique,  well 
adapted  to  permit  the  ready  entrance  of  the  urine  into  the  bladder  while 
they  prevent  its  reflux. 

The  walls  of  the  ureter,  including  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  are  mem- 
branous, thin,  and  moderately  strong  and  somewhat  extensible.  They 
consist  of  three  tunics,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  thin,  and  is  composed 
of  an  intertexture  of  fibro-connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres.  The 
middle  coat  is  thickest,  and  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  in 
three  strata,  of  which  the  inner  and  outer  consist  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  the  middle  one  of  transverse  fibres. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  is  grayish  and  smooth,  or  may  be 
slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally.     It  is  composed  of  a  mucosa  of  con- 
nective   tissue    pervaded   with   a 
Fio.  816.    ^  dense  net-work  of  capillary  blood- 

vessels and  a  peculiar  stratified  epi- 
thelium. The  superficial  stratum 
of  the  latter  consists  of  variable- 
sized,  thick,  polyhedral  cells,  from 
one  to  several  times  the  breadth 
of  those  of  the  succeeding  layer, 
by  which  their  under  surface  is 
impressed.  They  are  provided 
EmHELmM  OF  TH.  UKKTKR.  highiymsgiii.     ^t^  granular  contents,  and  have 

fled.  1.  superficial  Uyer  of  flattened  polyhe-  one  Or  several  spherical  Or  OVal 
dral  cell- ;  2  columnar  cells ;  8.  deep  layers  of  ^^^^j^j  j^  ^y^^  ^^^^^^  stratum  the 
irregular  polyhedral  cells.  .     n         , 

cells  are  vertically  clavate,  with 
their  lower  part  tapering  away  among  the  cells  of  the  succeeding 
strata.  These  consist  of  fusiform  and  obovate  cells  occupying  the  in- 
tervals of  the  second  stratum  and  also  forming  several  strata  beneath. 
The  contents  of  the  deeper  cells  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  the  superficial  stratum. 

The  ureters  appear  to  be  destitute  of  mucous  glands.  The  blood- 
vessels are  branches  of  the  renal,  spermatic,  internal  iliac,  and  inferior 
vesical  arteries  and  veins.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior 
mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  hypogastric  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 
They  form  plexuses  with  a  few  ganglion  cells  in  the  outer  coats  of  the 
ureter. 

The  ureters  are  liable  to  considerable  variation.  Not  unfr^quentlj 
from  the  passage  of  calculi  they  become  more  or  less  dilated,  some- 
times to  an  enormous  extent.  Occasionally  the  calyces  unite  in  several 
narrow  tubes  which  do  not  conjoin  in  a  renal  pelvis,  and  coalesce  lower 
down  in  the  ureter.  Rarely  the  division  continues  so  as  to  produces 
double  ureter. 
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THE   URINARY   BLADDER. 

The  urinary  bladder^  ib  i\  musculu-raerabninmis  reBervoir  for  the 
urine,  f^ituatL-d  witliiri  the  pelvis  behind  the  pubes,  in  lulviiiice  and 
above  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  in  advance  of  the  uterus  and  above 
the  vagina  in  the  female.  Its  eapaeity  varies  under  many  eireum- 
Btaoees,  wueh  as  age,  ^ex,  habit,  disease,  etc.  Its  ordinary  eapaoily  in 
the  adult  male  is  about  a  pint^  more  or  less,  but  is  capable  of  consider- 
able ind'ease.  It  is  larger  in  individuals  who  by  necessity  are  obliged 
to  retain  the  urine  during  long  periods,  and  is  smaller  when  the  organ 
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Side  view  or  the  male  PKLvii*  and  ira  contents,  1,  the  right  tmbis  sawed  through;  2, 
■acrum;  3,  bladder;  4,  itn  iiummU;  5^  Ite  bfUH?;  6,  right  ureter;  7,  fnre  part  nr  the  bladder;  B, 
fttUt^hment  of  the  pelvic  fascia:  9.  prostatt;;  10,  raembmiiouB  portion  of  the  urethra;  11,  trlan- 
gulMj  ligament ;  12,  suburethml  gltind  between  the  two  hiyer»  tif  the  Utter :  IS,  14,  tpoiigy  body ; 
15,  right  cavern u us  body ;  IS,  Aigmoid  flexure  of  oolon ;  17.  recto -v«>«lcal  fold  of  perUonetun ;  IS, 
raetuin,  with  Lt^  museutar  coat  seen;  19,  right  seminal  vesicle;  20,  RpermiitJc  dnet;  21,  pelvlo 
fticlA  dcscendlug  t^j  the  rectum;  22,  anal  elevator  muscle;  23,  anal  sphtncter:  21,  union  of  the 
■aperfltial  perineal  fascia  with  the  triangular  llgameul  or  decpfliscia;  25,  perll<jntHHu  postdtig 
fh^ni  the  sumoilt  of  the  bladder  tu  the  anterior  abdominal  wolL 


18  irritated  by  the  presence  of  a  caleukis  or  by  other  conditions  which 
load  to  a  frequent  diseliari^e  of  the  cnutentH. 

When  empty  the  bhidder  iw  Hmallo'^t  and  its  walls  are  thickest,  and 
in  this  condition  it  lies  deeply  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  it  appears  as  a 
fore  and  aft  flattened  conical  body,  with  the  base  downward  and  the  apex 
directed  forward  and  rcstiojn^  against  the  pobiesyfuphysiw.  As  tlie  blad- 
der begins  to  fill  it  hecomofl  more  remdarly  conical,  and  when  moder- 
ately dieteiided  assiimcB  a  spheroidal  shape  and  Ntill  occupies  the  pelvic 
cavity.  When  completely  diKtended  it  nearly  fillfl  the  latter,  and  rises 
partially  above  the  pnbic  Hj-mphysis  ir^to  the  hypoc^astrttim,  as?5Utninf]c  an 
ovoid  or  oval  form,  of  which  the  tipper  part  is  called  the  summit'  and 


*  YeaicA  uriniirift. 


■  Superior  ftijidus. 
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the  lower  part  the  base.'  In  this  condition  the  bladder  often  appears 
slightly  compressed  fore  and  aft  or  broader  from  side  to  side,  usually 
with  the  base  somewhat  larger.  The  summit  is  placed  below  and  in 
advance  of  the  highest  level  of  the  bladder,  and  is  retained  in  contact 
with  the  linea  alba  by  means  of  a  narrow  fibrous  cord.  In  the  dis- 
tended bladder  the  long  axis  is  oblique,  and  nearly  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  The  base  of  the  bladder  con- 
verges downward  and  forward  in  front  in  a  funnel-like  portion,  called 
the  neck,'  which  terminates  in  the  urethra.  In  the  male  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  prostate,  and  in  the  female  with  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  vagina. 

The  bladder  is  commonly  smaller  in  the  female,  and  is  also  more 
variable  in  shape  and  size  than  in  the  male.  Occasionally  it  is  larger, 
and  usually  it  is  proportionately  shorter,  more  spheroidal,  and  sometimes 
broader.  At  birth  the  distended  bladder  chiefly  occupies  the  abdomen 
above  the  pubes,  but  as  growth  proceeds  and  the  pelvis  enlarges,  it  in 
greater  part  retires  within  the  latter. 

The  fibrous  cord  which  attaches  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the 
linea  alba  extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  is  the  remains  of  the  urachus, 
which  in  the  embryo  is  a  tube  communicating  between  the  bladder  and 
the  allantoid  vesicle  situated  outside  the  abdomen.  A  pair  of  fibrous 
cords  also  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  converge  to  ascend 
with  the  former  to  the  umbilicus.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  ob- 
literated hypogastric  arteries  of  the  foetus,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
superior  vesical  arteries,  the  trunks  of  which  originally  formed  those 
of  the  hypogastric  arteries.  The  three  fibrous  cords  maintain  the 
median  position  of  the  bladder,  and  thus  serve  as  suspensory  ligaments. 
They  are  enclosed  by  slight  folds  of  the  adjacent  peritoneum,  commonly 
called  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

From  the  summit  of  the  bladder  backward  to  the  base  the  surface 
is  free,  but  iu vested  by  the  peritoneum.  In  the  male  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  rectum,  in  the  female  with  the  uterus,  and  in  both 
sexes  with  the  small  intestine.  From  the  summit  of  the  bladder  the 
])eritoneum  is  reflected  upward  to  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen  and 
on  each  side  to  the  pelvis.  In  the  male  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  producing  the  recto-vesical  pouch, 
which  descends  to  the  base  and  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  recto-vesi- 
cal folds  of  the  peritoneum  passing  between  the  sides  of  the  rectum 
and  bladder.  In  the  female,  in  the  same  manner,  the  peritoneum  is 
reflected  A'om  the  bladder  to  the  uterus,  producing  the  vesico-uterine 
pouch,  of  loss  depth  than  the  former,  and  laterally  bounded  by  the 
vesico-uterine  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  In  front  and  below,  the  bladder 
is  destitute  of  peritoneum,  and  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
pelvis,  behind  the  pubes,  by  loose  areolar  tissue. 


'  Inferior  fundus ;  bas-fond.  •  Cervix. 
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The  base  of  the  hhidder,  which  is  eommonly  its  widest  portion,  in 
the  mule  rests  on  the  rec'tum,  where  thiH  cuj*vey  forward,  and  ib  finnly 
attached  thereto  by  connective  tissue  over  a  trmngiilar  space  bounded 
laterally  by  the  deferent  eanals  and  seminal  vesicles  extending  in  frant 
to  the  prostate.  In  the  feiujilc  it  rest^  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  iirmly  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 

The  reeto-vesieal  fascia,  a  connective-tissue  layer,  which  invests 
the  rectum  and  bladder  at  the  base  on  each  side,  is  continuous*  with 
the  ]> civic  thscia,  the  lines  of  conjnnetion  being  dislinguished  as  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Stronger  bandn  of  the  i^anie 
fascia,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
prostate,  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  form  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
bladder. 

The  walls  of  the  bladder  are  ordinarily  proportioned  in  thickness 
to  the  degree  of  contract  ion  or  expansion  of  the  organ,  ninging  from 
about  half  an  inch  in  the  collapsed  wtate  to  about  a  line  in  the  fully  dis- 
tentled  condition.  Exclusive  of  the  peritoneal  covering  above  and  be- 
hind, the  bladder  is  composed  of  two  principal  layers,  the  muscular 
coat  and  the  lining  mncouH  nunnbrane. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  thickest,  and  is  externally  in- 
vested  with  a  thin,  extensible,  fibro-connective-tissue  layer  forming 
part  of  the  reeto-vei§ical  fascia.  It  is  composed  of  unstriped  fibres, 
which  are  collected  in  flattened,  cylindrical  fascicles  of  variable  size, 
anastomosing  with  one  another  and  disposed  in  two  principal  strata. 
The  external  stratnm^  is  best  produced  in  front  and  behind  the  bladder, 
and  has  its  lascicles  in  general  pui*suing  a  longitudinal  course.  Fi-om 
the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  they  ascend  in  front  and  behind,  and 
pass  around  the  top,  many  of  them  converging  to  the  summit.  Others 
fn>m  the  sides  of  the  base  and  aroui^l  the  termination  of  the  ureters 
a*4cend  and  curve  both  fore  and  aft,  and  intersect  one  another.  In  the 
male,  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  fascicles  spring  from  the  anterior 
ligaments  and  the  fore  \mvt  and  base  of  the  prostate;  and  in  the  female, 
instead  of  (he  latter,  from  the  vagina.  The  internal  muscular  stratum' 
has  its  fascicles  in  general  pursuing  a  transverse  eoui'se  united  in  a 
reticular  manner,  while  many,  especially  at  the  sides,  cui*ve  into  and 
join  those  of  the  external  stratum.  Other  fascicles,  in  variable  pro- 
portion in  diiferent  cases,  turn  in  at  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  ascend 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  stratum,  and  thus  form  an  imper- 
fect third  stratum.  At  the  neck  of  the  bladder  the  internal  stratum 
is  thicker,  and  thence  extends  upon  the  urethra,  where  it  fornix  the 
circular  vesical  sphincter.^  The  muscular  strata  and  their  individual 
fascicles  vary  in  thickness  and  compactnesK  with  the  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  bladder,  and  the  intervals  of  their  fascicles  enlarge  or 
diminish  accordingly. 

^  MudculuB  detrusor  urine.  *  Gircular  fibre§.  '  Sphincter  vesica 


TKE  rmaAMT 
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Ti«^  i2L:^  niQCoas  mcmbruie  of  c&e  UfeAio'  »  miL 
tiLTiTiig;  suui  '^rxamfXily  j€  *  zrkj-jHi  <!tj&t>r.  box  hiLer  m  S&  t<tf.o«M.u  of 

scsbomcoos  coot,  whh  ^irf&ji^  is  f  >ra:f  »  ««3Btniiioa»  el»ctie  m  ■In  am , 
ai.«^,a  z&i-L.i:utr  ^h^n  Afkd  i»'jriii«»y  ftSUKiiNcti  t«x  tbe  mKcntv  c«3«t.  Im  the 
^A:netirj&  vf  tike  bbidder  h  becotne^  ^hiek<r.  bat  abo  b<cotaea  viinUed 
Ok  *^  ffjUskff^tid  tr^Axrirj^  of  ibti  'jre^n.  From  h«  dose  adbetoMC  to 
thi»r  BkiMeruAr  ^At  i:  appear*  ixir>re  or  Wsai  rvtieaiftr.  and  tki»  candhioB 
fgt^AMA  <i»piKiaIlT  ctx^p'x-fic.ia*  in  hrpertropbT  of  tke  Istter. 

Hw^  mnf:fjr»  memhrxDii  Ia  >iesziiai^  of  mmtona  gluid*^  The  mocon 
»  fftr/TvUfli  with  a  deader  oet  «>t*  capillary  bioDd-reaeebw  bot  is  devoid  <^ 
a  mosifmiaru.     The  epithetinm  i^  like  that  of  the  ureters. 

The  ^tLrtarj«  of  the  bbfMer  between  the  ond<!e»  of  the  ureters  and 
the  nrsf  hra  u  ^^liehtly  pn^aunent  an^l  c«>iirex.  and  i»  named  the  vesical 

triangle.'  Thi$  is  concave  at  the  sides 
and  basse,  and  its  roanded  apex  pro- 
jecting apward  into  the  month  of  the 
urethra  b  called  the  vesical  aTola.' 
The  triangie  is  produced  by  a  coire- 
spoikding  muscle/  sobjacent  to  and 
united  with  the  mocons  membrane, 
and  attached  beneath  to  the  internal 
stratum  of  the  moscalar  coat  of  the 
bladder.  It  is  a  compact  layer  of  im- 
striped  moscalar  fibres,  not  fitsciculate 
like  the  latter,  and  in  its  relation  with 
the  mue«>os  membrane  snbstitntes  the 
submucous  coat.  It  is  continuous  with 
the  muMi-ular  walls  of  the  ureters,  and 
thence  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
urethra. 

The  triangular  muscle  probably 
regulates  the  orifices  of  the  ureters, 
and  closes  them  during  the  discharge 
of  the  urine  from  the  bhidder. 

The  bladder  is  supplied  on  each  side 
by  the  superior  and  inferior  vesical 
arteries,  branches  of  the  internal  iliacs, 
the  former  proceeding  from  the  re- 
maining pervious  portion  of  the  hypo- 
gastric artery.  In  the  female  the 
uterine  arteries  also  give  branches 
the  bladder  collect  in  large  plexuses 


pAltT  or  THf-  B;,AM»F.P.  A5D  FEXL«.  IHTH 
THf.  T-fcrrTHftA  LAW  OPEX  FBOJI  ABOVE.     1. 

JM/rTT;*:  •fjrfe/ft  of  the  bUdder:  2,TesicAl 
UiATHfU: :  Z.  pfmition  of  the  orifice  of  the 
nrtfUr  on  e*/h  nide:  4.  vesical  uvula:  h, 
urtilhni]  f-TtM:  f,,  position  of  the  utricle: 
7,  8,  ytfMMXU:  s\\\v» .  9.  prr>Mate.  a.  mem- 
branorjA  p^^rtiori  of  the  urethra:  h.  sub- 
nrethml  (clAnd;  /*.  position  at  which  the 
ductN  of  the  latter  open :  d,  sp^^mgy  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  within  the  bulb,  e;  /, 
crura  of  the  cavemou*  bodies ;  q,  erectile 
tiMue ;  A,  continuation  of  the  urethra. 

to  the  bladder.     The  veins  of 


*  Tri^onum  vesica?;  t.  Lieutaudi ;  corpus  trigonum. 

•  Muscle  of  the  vesical  triangle ;  muscles  of  the  ureters. 


'  Uvula  vesice. 
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upon  the  base  and  around  the  neck,  and  finally  join  the  internal  iliac 
veins. 

Lymphatics,  according  to  Sappey,  are  absent  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder.  The  nerves  are  partly  derived  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  partly  from  the  sacral  plexuses 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  They  form  gangliated  plexuses,  accompanying 
the  blood-vessels,  and  are  thence  distributed  in  the  muscular  coat  and 
mucous  membrane. 


CHAPTER   XIL 
THE  MALE   REPRODUCTIVE   APPARATUS. 

The  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  male  ^  consists  of  the  testi- 
cles with  tlieir  appondagcH  and  the  penis  with  cei'tain  accessories.  The 
urethi*a  of  the  male  is  the  outlet  from  the  bUidderfor  the  discharge  of 
the  urine,  and  also  serves  as  the  passage  for  the  emission  of  the  sper- 
matic liquid.  Extending  fVom  the  bladder,  its  first  portion,  included 
within  the  pelvis,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  and  here  receives  the 
ejaculatory  ducts ;  its  second  shortest  portion  passes  through  the  trian- 
gular ligament  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  its  third  or  longest  portion  trav- 
erses the  spongy  body  of  the  penis  and  terminates  at  the  summit  of 
the  head  or  glans. 

THE  PENIS. 

The  penis,'  of  variable  size,  is  appended  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis, 
and  is  formed  by  a  group  of  three  columns,  named  the  cavernous  and 
spongy  bodies,  sheathed  by  the  skin.  Its  attached  portion  is  the  root, 
its  free  extremity  the  glans,  and  the  intermediate  portion  the  body. 
In  the  ordinaiy  condition  tlie  root  ascends  from  the  pubic  arch  to  the 
front  of  the  symphysis,  and  thence  the  body  hangs  downward;  its 
fore  part  is  called  the  dorsum,  or  back,  because  this  is  directed  back- 
ward in  the  erect  condition  of  the  organ.  The  cavernous  bodies  lie 
panillel  with  each  other  along  the  dorsum,  and  the  spongy  body  is 
placed  between  them  along  the  opposite  surface,  which  is  directed  for- 
ward during  erection.  The  three  bodies  are  fibrous  cylinders  occupied 
by  erectile  tissue,  which  freely  communicates  with  the  blood-vessels, 
and  under  excitement  becomes  distended  with  blood  and  thus  pro- 
duces erection  of  the  penis.  The  cavernous  bodies  have  alone  the 
construction  indicated,  but  the  spongy  body  in  addition  is  traversed 
by  the  urethra. 

Viewed  in  the  erect  condition,  the  body  of  the  penis  appears  as 
a  rounded,  three-sided  prismatic  column,  somewhat  narrowed  towards 
the  extremities.  The  wider,  more  flattened  side  directed  backward 
and  upward  is  the  dorsum,  and  the  lateral,  lower  sides  are  convex. 
The  glans,'  or  head  of  the  penis,  is  conical,  with  rounded  summit  and 
expanded  base,  broader  than  the  adjacent  body,  and  slanting  from  be- 


>  Organa  aexualia  ma.sculina  or  virilia. 

'  Mcmbruni  virile ;  virga ;  priapus ;  yard.  '  Caput;  cuspis ;  halanus. 
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fore  backward  and  downwani.  It  i**  hollowed  beneath^  and  caps  the 
conical  end  of  the  unitotl  cavern ons  bodies.  The  boi*der  of  the  buw^ 
named  the  corona/  is  roniided  and  projecting  and  extends  forwanl  in 
a  notch  to  the  summit  of  the  glan^^  where  the  urethni  terminates  in  a 
narrow,  fore  and  afl,  elliptical  oriiice.  Below  the  glans  the  narrowed 
part  of  the  peniw  i»  the  neck.* 

The  skin  of  the  penia  continued  from  that  of  the  pubes  and 
scrotum  envelops  the  or^an.  and  at  the  extremity  forms  a  collar-like 
douhlint^,  the  prepuce  or  foreskin/  which  encloses  the  jLjjlans.  It  is 
thin  and  extensile,  and  is  movably  attached  by  a  loose  membranous 
layer,  the  fascia  of  the  penis.  Approaching  tiie  prepuce,  the  skin  be- 
comes thinner  and  more  translucent,  and  permits  its  blood  ves^ulH  to 
be  seen.  It  is  furnished  with  haii-s,  which  are  al>seut  on  the  preimee, 
become  numerous  at  the  I'out  of  the  penis,  and  project  from  c^nispieu- 
ously  whitish  pmminent  groups  of  sebaceous  glands.  Underneath,  it 
is  divided  by  a  median,  slightly  elevated  line,  llie  raphe',  which  con- 
tinnes  on  the  scrotum  and  thence  on  the  perineum.  The  prepuce  is 
a  loose  and  movable  doubling  of  the  skin,  the  internal  laj^er  of  which 
is  thinnei*,  redder,  and  more  translueent,  assuming  the  condition  of  a 
mucous  membrane.  ReHectetl  up*)n  the  neck,  it  becomes  more  closely 
attached,  and  is  here  pi-ovidod  with  numerous  small  sebaceous  glands, 
the  preputial  glands/  the  secretion  of  which  moistens  the  part. 
The  inspi^isated  secretion  mingled  with  the  shed  epithelium  forms  the 
smegma/  which  quickly  decomposes  and  emits  a  peculiar  odor*  On 
the  glaus  the  skin  becomes  firmly  attached  to  the  subjacent  structure, 
an<l  at  the  urethral  orifice  is  cuntinuous  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  tliis  piisitioii  it  is  bright  red,  devoid  of  glands,  and  is  furnished 
with  numerous  vascular  and  highly  sensitive  papill®.  From  the  fore 
part  of  the  urethral  orlfico  and  the  notch  of  the  glans  a  nxedian  fold, 
the  frscnum/  is  eimtinuons  with  the  prepuce. 

The  fascia  of  the  penis*  is  a  tibro-conuective-tissue  layer,  wilh 
elastic  and  unstriped  nuiscle-lihres,  enveloping  the  penis  and  continuous 
with  the  superficial  faseia  of  the  abdomen  and  the  dartos  of  the  scro- 
tum. It  resembles  the  latter  membmue,  like  it  being  completely  des* 
titute  of  fat,  but  is  paler  and  less  muscular.  Loosely  connecting  the 
skin  with  the  penis,  it  permits  free  movement  between  them,  except 
on  the  glana,  whei'c  it  merges  into  the  union  of  the  skin  with  the  alhu- 
ginea.  At  the  root  of  the  penis  dense  bundles  of  connective  and  elastic 
tissue  descend  from  the  pubic  sjTnphysis  to  the  doi>^um,  and  spread  on 
the  sides  of  the  penis,  constituting  its  suspensory  ligament**  Many 
of  the  bundles  spring  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 


'  Coronn  glandls.  •  Cen^ix ;  coHum.  •  Prspputium. 

•  Glundul^  tHioriferflB  Tysooi,  or  Litril ;  crj'plue  pm^putiiklcs. 

^  S.  pncpntii.  *  Frtenulum  glnndis.  ^  Fascia  penis. 

*  LigamecLlum  suspen&oriiim  penis. 
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Tbansvebsb  section  of  the  PKKis.  a»  cavern- 
ous bodies :  the  vertical  line  tu  the  middle  i» 
the  pyLHiiiifurm  septula;  thoae  dive  refill  g  ffom 
It  are  Cmhticule&:  the  Lntervening  sptuaes  are 
oc5cupled  by  erectile  tissue;  b,  »pon^  body; 
c,  urethra. 


like  appearance  the  pectiniform  septum.*  It  is  composed  of  fibrous 
bands  proceeding  from  the  inner  Htmtum  of  the  albnginea  directed 
fore  and  nt\.  It  is  thicker  and  complete  towards  the  root  of  the 
penia,  but  is  rendered  incomplete 

i  1 1  ad  va n c e  from  n  n m er o u «  fi  S8  ures  F  t  q .  3 20. 

widening  toward 8  the  doiTiial  btir- 
der.  Through  the  fi&siireB  the  erec- 
tile tissue  of  both  cavernous  bodies 
18  continuous.  Frfmi  the  pectini- 
form septum  numerous  bands  ra- 
diate to  the  interior  surface  of  the 
albuginea. 

The  erectile  tissue  of  the  cav- 
ernous bodies  consists  of  a  sponge- 
like matrix  of  narrow  conls,  thin 
bands,  and  laminfc>  called  trabec- 
ulse.  These  are  strongest  at  the 
circumference  of  the  erectile  tissue 

and  within  the  crura,  and  are  weakest  centrally  and  at  the  doi'sal  part 
of  the  cavernous  bodies.  They  spring  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
albuginea  and  the  pectiniform  septum,  and  in  all  directions  intersect 
one  another.  The  interspaces  of  the  trabecular,  or  caverns,  form  to- 
gether a  plexus  of  venous  channels,  which  are  largest  cent  rally,  and 
finally  merge  in  the  efferent  veins  of  the  cavernous  bodies.  They  are 
Hned  by  endothelitil  cells  continuous  with  the  endothelium  of  the  veins. 
The  arteries  of  the  cavernous  bodies  end  in  capillary  nets,  the  vessels 
of  which  are  enclosed  by  the  traboculfe  of  the  erectile  tissue  and  finally 
for  the  most  part  open  into  the  caverns  of  the  latter,  while  othei*s 
directly  temiinate  in  the  etferent  veins.  Some  of  the  terminal  arterial 
branches  form  dilated  curls  or  loops,  the  helicine  arteries,  which 
end  abruptly  in  capillaries  terminating  in  the  caverns  oi'  the  erectile 
tissue.  The  helicine  arteries  are  most  abundant  in  the  root  of  the 
penis,  both  in  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies. 

The  chief  arteries  which  supply  the  eavernoua  bodies  are  the 
cavernous  branches  of  the  pudic  arteries,  while  others  proceed  fVom 
the  dorsal  arteries.  The  cavernous  artery  penetrates  the  inner  side  of 
the  corii^sponding  cms  of  the  cavernous  body  and  proceeds  through 
th©  erectile  tissue  to  its  extremity,  giving  off  in  its  course  numerous 
branches,  which  are  sheathed  in  the  lrabecula\  Branches  of  the  don^al 
artery  penetmte  the  albuginea,  especially  near  the  glans,  and  are  in 
like  manner  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue.  The  chief  veins  pass 
from  the  cavernous  bodies  in  the  course  of  the  cavernous  artenes,  while 
others  pass  tbrongh  the  albuginea  in  the  course  of  the  doi-sal  vein  and 
open  directly  into  it,  and  still  others  pas«  out  between  the  cavernous 
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glands.  Others  from  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  pursue  the 
course  of  the  corresponding  blood-vessels  and  join  the  internal  iliac 
lymphatics. 

The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  dorsal  and 
superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  skin,  including  that  of  the  glans.  Many  of  them  terminate 
in  pacinian  corpuscles  and  end-bulbs.  Other  nerves  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  of  the  sympathetic  accompany  the  blood-vessels  to  the 
cavernous  and  spongy  bodies. 

THE   PROSTATE. 

The  prostate '  of  the  male,  an  enigmatic  organ  which  is  probably 
homologous  with  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  the  female,  is  situated  within 
the  pelvis,  below  and  in  advance  of  the  bladder,  surrounding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  urethra.  It  has  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  a  large 
chestnut,  but  is  variable,  and  commonly  enlarges  later  in  life.  It  is  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  apex  to  base,  a  little  wider  trans- 
versely, and  rather  less  in  thickness.  It  is  placed  obliquely  with  the 
apex  directed  downward  and  forward  to  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
pubes  and  the  base  directed  upward  to  the  bladder.  Its  front  surface  is 
smallest,  laterally  rounded,  and  looks  forward  and  upward  to  the  pubic 
symphysis ;  its  back  surface  is  largest,  flat  or  variably  concave  trans- 
versely, is  directed  downward  and  backward,  and  is  attached  to  the 
rectum.  The  base  of  the  prostate  is  closely  united  with  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  behind  which  it  strongly  projects,  while  the  urethra  descends 
obliquely  through  the  prostate  in  advance  of  the  middle.  The  sides  of 
the  base  are  variably  convex  and  prominent,  and  form  its  lateral  lobes,' 
between  which  the  prostate  is  excavated  in  a  fore  and  aft  compressed 
conical  pit,  receiving  the  conjoined  ends  of  the  deferent  canals  and 
seminal  vesicles.  In  front  of  these  the  lateral  lobes  are  commonly 
united  by  a  variably  prominent  rounded  isthmus,  named  the  middle 
lobe'  of  the  prostate,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  some-' 
times  absent.  In  the  enlargement  to  which  the  prostate  is  liable  in  the 
advance  of  life,  the  lobes  become  more  conspicuous,  and  not  uncom- 
monly undue  increase  in  the  middle  lobe  produces  a  corresponding 
projection  within  the  bladder,  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  prostate  is  invested  with  a  compact  fibro-connective-tissue  layer, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubes.  Its  back  part  is  pro- 
vided with  a  compact  layer  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  in  transverse 
fascicles,  which  also  extend  across  the  base  of  the  prostate  behind 
the  seminal  vesicles  and  deferent  canals,  closely  connecting  the  whole 
together. 

^  Prostate  gland  ;  prostata  ;  parastata  adenoides. 

*  Lobi  laterales.  '  Lobus  medius ;  isthmus  prostataB. 
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Dhe  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  descends  obliquely  forward 

md  pusBCK  through  Iht^  fore  part  of  the  prostate,  with  which  it  eorre- 
I  epoiid's  in  length.  It  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  portion  of  the 
t  canal  but  is  most  resistant  at  its  commencement.     When  distended 

it    is  elHptieal,  widest  at  the   middle 

and    narrowe.st    at    ibu    turmination* 

Along   the   bottom    there   extends   a 

I  median  fold,  the  urethral  crest/ 
whifh  m  most  elevated,  ihicke^^t  and 
I'ounded  at  the  middle,  and  tapers 
away  towards  the  extremities.  On 
each  side  of  the  crest  the  bottom  of 

the  urethra  is  more  depressed,  and 
^  forms  the  prostatic  sinus,  into 
^  which  open  the  duets  of  the  prostatic 

Inlands.     At  the  fure  part  of  the  more 

prominent  portion  of  the  crest  is  a 

fore  and   aft  elliptical   aperture,  the 

mouth  of  the  utriculus,*    This  is  a 

little  flavate  pouch ,  fmm  one-fourth 

to   half  an    Lnch    in   length,  directed 

fnjm  its  mouth  upward  and  backward 

behind  the  middle  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate.    It  is  lined  by  the  mucous  mem- 

bi'ane,  containing  minute  glands,  and 

is   enclosed   in  a  stimtum  of  ei-ectile 

tidsue.      On  each  side  of  the  mouth 

of    the    utriculus,    the    aperture    of 

the   ejaculatory  duet  opens   int*)   the 

urethra. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  of 

the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  at 

its  commencement  has  the  same  kind  of  epitbelinm  as  that  of  the 

bladder,  but  lower  it  is  provided  with  a  stratified  pavement  epithelium. 

This  ifl  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  forming  a  longitudinal 

venous  plexus,  and   then   liy  a  muscular  layer   continuous   with   the 

muscular  coat  of  the   bladder.      Th*^   urethral  crest  is  a  iold  of  the 
Htuueous  membrane, 

H  The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra*  is  the  shortest,  nar- 
^bowest,  and  least  dilatable,  and  passes  from  the  apex  of  the  prostate 
^■to  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body.     It  is  a  cylindrical 

^H        ^  Crista  uretli  rails ;  captit  gaUinagiiiiB ;  reru  moniantim  ;  colliculus  or  caruncula 

^g       *  U.  proataticus ;  vesica  proBtalica ;  vesioula  spermatica  epuria ;  doua  poculari^ ; 
prusUitic  sinus. 

»  Part  membranacea  or  muscularis,  or  isthmus  uretbne. 

41 


Part  of  the  blahper  and  WRitis,  with 

THE  irEETBRA  LAID  OPEN  FROM  ABOVE.      1, 

Internal  syrface  of  the  blarliler ;  2,  veaicftl 
triangle;  3.  fKasHlon  of  the  orifici'  of  Uie 
ureter  on  eaiTh  i^ide;  4.  vesleal  iivulni  S, 
ufeUirai  crest;  1*.  ptisUion  of  ttie  utricle; 
7.  &»  proetatic  si  fin*;  9,  prostate,  a,  meiu- 
branous  portion  of  ttie  urethra;  6^  sub- 
tirctbrnl  gland;  c,  poslllon  at  wblcb  the 
ilucts  of  the  latter  open;  J,  spiimgy  pur- 
tion  of  the  iirelbra  within  the  bulb;  e, 
/,  crum  of  the  cavemoii*«  bmlics ;  g^  erectile 
liEaue :  h.  Gontiiiti&tioii  of  thu  urethra. 
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tube,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long  and  scarcely  that  width,  isBaing 
from  the  pelvis  through  the  triangular  ligament,  about  an  inch  below 
the  pubic  symphysis.  Between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament 
it  is  enclosed  above  by  the  pudendal  plexus  of  veins,  and  below  is  in 
relation  with  the  interval  between  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body  and 
rectum,  occupied  by  connective  tissue  and  fat,  in  which  are  embedded 
the  suburethral  glands.  Its  walls  are  formed  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane,  sustained  by  a  submucous  layer  of  fibro-connective  tissue, 
enclosed  by  erectile  tissue  and  a  muscular  layer.  The  erectile  tiaeue 
consists  of  a  longitudinal  venous  plexus  with  longitudinal  moBCular 
bundles,  while  the  succeeding  muscular  layer  consists  of  circular  bun- 
dles. The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  stratified 
pavement  cells. 

The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  *  traverses  the  spongy  body, 
and  accords  with  it  in  length  and  direction.  It  is  cylindrical,  but  is 
slightly  more  expanded  within  the  bulb,  and  is  again  considerably  ex- 
panded within  the  glans,  where  it  forms  the  navicular  fossa.*  This 
contracts  at  the  summit  of  the  glans  in  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,' 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  forming  a  fore  and  aft  narrow  elliptical 
aperture  bounded  by  slightly  prominent  lateral  lips. 

In  the  closed  urethra  the  lining  membrane  is  thrown  into  numerous 
fine  longitudinal  folds,  which  disappear  on  distention  of  the  canaL  It 
consists  of  the  mucous  membrane  sustained  by  a  submucous  layer  of 
fibro-connective  tissue  mingled  with  considerable  elastic  tissue.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  and  a  circular  muscular  layer, 
as  in  the  membranous  portion.  The  epithelium  for  the  most  part 
superficially  is  columnar,  but  in  the  bulb  passing  into  the  former  and 
in  the  navicular  fossa  it  is  of  the  stratified  kind. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  pro- 
vided with  many  minute  racemose  mucous  glands,*  whose  ducts  are 
directed  forward  to  open  in  the  canal.  Besides  these,  numerous  little 
pockets  or  laeunro  open  in  the  same  direction  on  the  surface  of  the 
raucous  membrane,  their  mouths  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
bristle.  A  larger,  conspicuous  recess  of  the  same  character  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  navicular  fossa  is  named  the  great  lacuna.* 

The  suburethral  glands.'  These  are  two  whitish,  rounded  bodie^ 
situated  below  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  close  to  the  bulb 
of  the  spongy  body.  They  are  enclosed  by  the  urethral  compressor 
muscle,  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  are  closely 
adherent  to  the  adjacent  structures.  They  are  of  variable  size,  com- 
monly about  that  of  a  pea,  are  of  firm  consistence,  and  lobulated. 
Sometimes  they  are  feebly  produced,  and  occasionally  there  is  but  a 

*  Para  spongiosa,  or  cavernoga  urethne. 

'  P.  navicularip,  or  of  Morgagni.  '  Meatus  urinarius. 

*  Glands  of  Littre,  or  of  Morgagni.  ^  Lacuna  magna. 
'  Glands  of  Mery ;  Cowper's  glands ;  bulbo-urethral  glands. 
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single  gland.  They  are  racemose  mucous  glands,  and  their  duct«,  after 
entering  the  spongy  body,  proceed  near  together  through  the  erectile 
tissue,  and  then  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  to  open 
into  it,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  firom  their  commencement. 

THE  TESTICLES. 

The  testicles  ^  are  two  glandular  organs  which  secrete  the  charac- 
teristic male  element,  the  sperm,  or  semen.  They  are  each  suspended 
from  the  pubic  region  by  the  spermatic  cord  within  a  pouch  of  the 
skin,  the  scrotum. 

The  scrotum  hangs  from  the  pubes  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  and 
is  variable  in  extent  and  in  other  respects,  under  different  conditions. 
Thus,  it  is  shorter,  rounder,  more  contracted  and  wrinkled  in  the  young 
and  vigorous,  especially  under  the  impression  of  cold,  and  it  becomes 
more  pendulous  and  lower  in  the  aged  and  feeble  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  warmth. 

The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  thin  and  extensible,  darker  than  else- 
where, and  is  free  fh)m  subcutaneous  fat.  It  has  a  rather  thick  epi- 
dermis, and  is  provided  with  long,  scattered,  crisp,  and  flattened  hairs, 
which  project  fh)m  conspicuous,  oblong,  whitish  groups  of  sebaceous 
glands.  It  is  divided  by  a  median  line  or  slight  ridge,  the  raph^, 
continuous  with  that  of  the  penis  and  perineum.  In  the  contracted 
condition  the  skin  becomes  proportionately  thicker,  and  is  thrown  into 
numerous  more  or  less  corrugated  folds  generally  proceeding  outwardly 
from  the  raphe. 

Within  the  scrotum  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord  have  several 
additional  envelopes,  named  the  dartos  and  the  spermatic  fascia. 

The  dartos  is  a  loose  extensible  membrane  continuous  with  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  it  differs  in  structure  and 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  destitute  of  fat.  It  is  of  a  pale-reddish 
color,  and  is  composed  of  fibro-connective  with  elastic  tissue  and  a  lare^e 
proportion  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  generally 
pursue  a  longitudinal  course.  It  outwardly  blends  with  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  and  inwardly  is  connected  with  the  spermatic  fascia.  It  is 
thickest  at  the  fore  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  it  forms  a  median  parti- 
tion extending  from  the  root  of  the  penis  to  the  perineum,  separating 
the  testicles.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  septum  mainly  proceed  fore 
and  aft.  To  the  dartos  is  due  the  remarkable  contractility  of  the 
scrotum. 

The  spermatic  fascia'  is  a  thin,  fibro-connective-tissue  layer  suc- 
eeeding  the  dartos  and  enveloping  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  and 
enclosing  between  its  larainie  the  cremaster  muscle.  Along  the  cord 
it  is  of  looser  texture,  forms  partitions  between  its  constituents,  and 
usually  contains  considerable  fat  in  the  fore  part  of  the  cord  associ- 


*  T«tei ;  didymi ;  orcbides.  '  Tunica  vaginalis  communis. 
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and  spongy  bodies  and  turn  round  the  former  also  to  end  in  the  dorsal 
vein. 

The  spongy  body/  This  commences  in  an  enlarged  portion,  the 
bulb,  placed  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubis  between 
the  crura  of  the  cavernous  bodies.  Thence  it  extends  in  a  cylindrical 
slightly  tapering  column,  lodged  in  the  groove  in  advance  of  the  con- 
joined cavernous  bodies,  to  their  extremity,  where  it  expands  to  form 
the  glans  which  caps  them.  The  bulb*  is  pyriform,  of  variable  size, 
and  has  its  base  slightly  divided  below  by  a  median  groove.  It  is 
adherent  behind  to  the  triangular  ligament,  from  which  it  receives  an 
investing  fibro-connective-tissue  layer,  and  it  is  embraced  by  the  ure- 
thro-bulbar  muscles.  The  urethra,  after  passing  through  the  triangular 
ligament,  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  and  thence  traverses  the 
axis  of  the  spongy  body  to  the  summit  of  the  glans. 

The  spongy  body  has  essentially  the  structure  of  the  cavernous 
bodies,  but  is  of  much  less  strength  and  does  not  acquire  the  same 
degree  of  firmness  or  rigidity  during  erection.  The  albuginea  is  thin, 
docs  not  present  the  fasciculate,  tendinous  appearance  of  that  of  the 
cavernous  bodies,  and  is  mostly  composed  of  transverse  fibro-con- 
nective-tissue  bundles  with  considerable  elastic  tissue.  In  the  bulb  it 
forms  a  partial  septum  extending  from  the  median  groove  of  its  base, 
and  on  the  glans  it  merges  into  the  derm  of  the  skin.  The  erectile 
tissue  occupying  the  interval  of  the  albuginea  and  urethra  is  of  more 
delicate  texture  than  that  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  having  its  trabec- 
uIbb  finer  and  its  venous  channels  smaller,  more  uniform,  and  in  general 
longitudinally  disposed.  The  urethra  is  immediately  surrounded  with 
a  ])lexus  of  smaller  veins  associated  with  longitudinal  bundles  of  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres.  In  the  superficial  part  of  the  glans  the  veins 
pursue  a  more  tortuous  course. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  spongy  body  are  the  urethro-bulbar 
and  dorsal  arteries.  Of  the  former,  on  each  side,  the  principal  branch 
enters  the  base  of  the  bulb,  while  a  smaller  one  enters  its  upper  fore 
part,  and  both  proceed  in  the  erectile  tissue  to  the  glans,  which  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dorsal  arteries.  The 
veins  return  the  blood  from  the  spongy  body  partly  in  the  course  of 
the  urethro-bulbar  arteries,  while  others  issue  at  the  base  of  the  glans 
and  adjoining  portion  of  the  column  and  converge  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  dorsal  and 
external  pudic  arteries,  and  the  veins  join  the  dorsal  vein  and  the 
external  pudic  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  form  a  close  plexus  in  the  skin  of  the 
glans  and  prepuce  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and 
the  principal  trunks  accompan}'^  the  dorsal  vein  and  enter  the  inguinal 


*  Corpus  spongiosum  or  cavernosum  urethra*.  *  Bulbus  urethrse. 
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glands.  Others  from  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  pursue  the 
course  of  the  corresponding  blood-vessels  and  join  the  internal  iliac 
lymphatics. 

The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  chiefly  derived  frt)m  the  dorsal  and 
superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  skin,  including  that  of  the  glans.  Many  of  them  terminate 
in  pacinian  corpuscles  and  end-bulbs.  Other  nerves  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  of  the  sympathetic  accompany  the  blood-vessels  to  the 
cavernous  and  spongy  bodies. 

THE   PROSTATE. 

The  prostate '  of  the  male,  an  enigmatic  organ  which  is  probably 
homologous  with  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  the  female,  is  situated  within 
the  pelvis,  below  and  in  advance  of  the  bladder,  surrounding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  urethra.  It  has  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  a  large 
chestnut,  but  is  variable,  and  commonly  enlarges  later  in  life.  It  is  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  apex  to  base,  a  little  wider  trans- 
versely, and  rather  less  in  thickness.  It  is  placed  obliquely  with  the 
apex  directed  downward  and  forward  to  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
pubes  and  the  base  directed  upward  to  the  bladder.  Its  front  surface  is 
smallest,  laterally  rounded,  and  looks  forward  and  upward  to  the  pubic 
symphysis ;  its  back  surface  is  largest,  flat  or  variably  concave  trans- 
versely, is  directed  downward  and  backward,  and  is  attached  to  the 
rectum.  The  base  of  the  prostate  is  closely  united  with  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  behind  which  it  strongly  projects,  while  the  urethra  descends 
obliquely  through  the  prostate  in  advance  of  the  middle.  The  sides  of 
the  base  are  variably  convex  and  prominent,  and  form  its  lateral  lobes,' 
between  which  the  prostate  is  excavated  in  a  fore  and  aft  compressed 
conical  pit,  receiving  the  conjoined  ends  of  the  deferent  canals  and 
seminal  vesicles.  In  front  of  these  the  lateral  lobes  are  commonly 
united  by  a  variably  prominent  rounded  isthmus,  named  the  middle 
lobe'  of  the  prostate,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  some-' 
times  absent.  In  the  enlargement  to  which  the  prostate  is  liable  in  the 
advance  of  life,  the  lobes  become  more  conspicuous,  and  not  uncom- 
monly undue  increase  in  the  middle  lobe  produces  a  corresponding 
projection  within  the  bladder,  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  prostate  is  invested  with  a  compact  fibro-connective-tissue  layer, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  i-ecto-vesical  fascia  and  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubes.  Its  back  part  is  pro- 
vided with  a  compact  layer  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  in  transverse 
fascicles,  which  also  extend  across  the  base  of  the  prostate  behind 
the  seminal  vesicles  and  deferent  canals,  closely  connecting  the  whole 
together. 

*  Prostate  gland  ;  pn>stata  ;  parastata  adenoides. 

*  Lobi  laterales.  '  Lobus  medius  ;  isthmus  prostatas. 
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The  substance  of  the  prostate  is  reddish  gray,  firm  and  tdnacioas, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  matrix  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres  iDcluding 
numerous  small  racemose  glands. 

According  to  Sappey,  the  basal  third  of  the  prostate  is  mainly 
formed  by  a  compact  muscular  bundle  encircling  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra  as  the  vesical  sphincter.  It  is  continuous  above  with 
the  internal  stratum  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  and  below 
with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  urethra.  From  its  outer  part  spring 
many  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  stratum  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  prostate  is  formed  by  a  layer  of. 
transverse  muscular  fibres.  Elsewhere  the  muscular  fibres  proceed  in 
different  directions  and  intersect  one  another  in  the  intervals  of  the 
glands. 

The  prostatic  glands  are  numerous  and  of  variable  size.  Their 
ducts  converge  to  the  urethra,  and  for  the  most  part  open  into  the 
prostatic  sinuses,  into  which  they  emit  an  opalescent  viscid  secretion.' 
They  have  the  usual  construction  of  racemose  glands,  the  branching 
ducts  commencing  in  alveoli  of  variable  length.  The  alveoli  are  of 
two  kinds, — those  in  which  the  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  stratum 
of  long,  narrow  columnar  cells,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  stratum 
of  short  columnar  cells  succeeded  by  a  second  of  small  polyhedral  celk 
The  ducts  also  are  lined  by  a  stratum  of  columnar  cells  succeeded  by 
another  of  small  polyhedral  cells. 

The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vesical,  hemorrhoidal, 
and  pudic  arteries.  The  veins,  enclosed  in  the  investing  capsule,  form 
a  plexus  especially  produced  at  the  sides,  communicating  below  with 
the  pudendal  plexus,  and  above  and  behind  with  the  vesical  plexus, 
and  discharging  into  the  internal  iliac  veins.  The  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  h^-pogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  in  their  distribu- 
tion are  associated  with  ganglionic  cells.  Pacinian  corpuscles  also  occur 
on  some  of  the  nerves. 

THE   URETHRA. 

The  urethra  extends  from  the  bladder  to  the  end  of  the  penis, 
and  varies  in  length  mainly  in  accordance  with  it.  When  distended  it 
is  cylindrical  but  variable  in  diameter  in  different  positions.  In  the 
collapsed  state  in  section  it  is  narrowly  transverse  elliptical  and  the 
lining  membrane  is  finely  folded  longitudinally. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  is  sustained  by  a  fibro-connective 
submucosa,  succeeded  by  a  stratum  of  erectile  tissue  with  longitudinal 
bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  with  the  venous  channels 
disposed  longitudinally  and  tortuously,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a 
stratum  of  circular  muscular  bundles. 

The  urethra  consists  of  the  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy 
portions. 

'  Liquor  prostaticus. 
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The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  deactjuda  obliquely  forward 
and  puswes  through  the  fore  part  of  the  pi-ostatc,  with  which  it  corro- 
spunds  in  length.  It  is  the  widest  aud  most  dihvtable  portion  of  the 
canal,  but  is  most  resistant  at  its  eommencenient.  When  distended 
it  in  elliptical,  widest  at  the  middle 
and  narrowest  at  the  terminatiou. 
Along  the  bottom  there  extends  a 
median  fold,  the  urethral  crest/ 
whiuh  iH  most  eleviited.  thickest  and 
rounded  at  the  middle,  and  tapers 
away  towards  the  extremities.  On 
each  side  of  the  crest  the  bottom  of 
the  urethra  is  more  depressed,  and 
forms  the  prostatic  sinus,  into 
which  open  the  duetto  of  the  prostatic 
glands.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  more 
prominent  portion  of  the  crest  is  a 
fore  and  aft  elliptical  aperture,  the 
mouth  of  the  utriculus,*  This  is  a 
little  clavate  pouch,  from  one- fourth 
to  half  an  inch  in  length,  directed 
fi-imi  its  mouth  upward  and  backward 
behind  the  middle  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate. It  is  lined  by  the  nvucous  mem- 
brane, containing  minute  glands,  and    tritngle;  3,  position  of  the  oTinca  of  the 

I         ,     .  4      J  ..         ^-1        ureter  on  eich  ftide;  4»  veslcnl  uvuIa;  li, 

18  enclosed   m  a  stratum   ot   ereetde    urethmi  cre*t:  fl,  position  of  Uie  mririe: 

tissue.       On    each    side   of  the    mouth     7.  8,profitatlc  siims;  9,  pmsute.    a,  mem* 

of    tho    ntriculu.,    the    aperture    ut    '::X:,Z^ :'Z^r^^i>^'^^ 

the  cjaculatory  duet  opens  into  the  dncts  of  the  lo.tler  optn :  rf,  spongy  por- 
urethra  *^**"  ^^  ^^^  urethra  within  the  hnlb;  e. 

J,  crura  of  tlie  cuvernfius  hodles :  g,  erectile 

The   lining  mucous  membrane  of     tissue:  ft, comiuutttionof  tiienrethriL 
the  prostatic  portion  of  I  he  urethra  at 

its  commencement  has  the  same  kind  of  epithelium  as  that  of  the 
hJadder,  but  lower  it  is  provided  with  a  stmtified  pavement  epitheliuuu 
This  is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  forming  a  longitudinal 
venous  plexus,  and  then  \\y  a  muscular  layer  contiuoous  with  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  The  urethral  crest  is  a  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane* 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra'  is  the  shortest,  nar- 
rowest, and  k*ast  dilatable,  and  passes  from  the  ajx^x  of  the  prostate 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body.     It  is  a  cylindrical 


\^ 


I' ART  OF  THE  BLADl>tR  ANU   PKNlfl*  WITH 
THE  URETHRA  LAID  OPEN  PB03I  ABOVK.      1, 

internal  surflice  r>f  the  bladder :  2,  vesical 


*  CristA  urelhratiB  j  t»put  gallingginia ;  vera  moiitanurii ;  collieulus  or  camnculft 

*  U,  prostaticus  \  yeaica  prostatica ;  veslcuk  «perraatica  spuria  ]  sinus  pocukria ; 
prottAtic  siniiB. 

*  Pars  mpmbraB&oea  or  muBeularlB^  or  isthmus  uretbn». 
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tube,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long  and  scarcely  that  width,  issoing 
fVom  the  pelvis  through  the  triangular  ligament,  about  an  inch  below 
the  pubic  symphysis.  Between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament 
it  is  enclosed  above  by  the  pudendal  plexus  of  veins,  and  below  is  in 
relation  with  the  interval  between  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body  and 
rectum,  occupied  by  connective  tissue  and  fat,  in  which  are  embedded 
the  suburethral  glands.  Its  walls  are  formed  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane,  sustained  by  a  submucous  layer  of  fibro-connective  tissue, 
enclosed  by  erectile  tissue  and  a  muscular  layer.  The  erectile  tissue 
consists  of  a  longitudinal  venous  plexus  with  longitudinal  muscular 
bundles,  while  the  succeeding  muscular  layer  consists  of  circular  bun- 
dles. The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  stratified 
pavement  cells. 

The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  *  traverses  the  spongy  body, 
and  accords  with  it  in  length  and  direction.  It  is  cylindrical,  but  Ib 
slightly  more  expanded  within  the  bulb,  and  is  again  considerably  ex- 
panded within  the  glans,  where  it  forms  the  navicular  fossa.*  This 
contracts  at  the  summit  of  the  glans  in  the  mouth  of  the  urethra/ 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  forming  a  fore  and  aft  narrow  ellipticil 
aperture  bounded  by  slightly  prominent  lateral  lips. 

In  the  closed  urethra  the  lining  membrane  is  thrown  into  numeroos 
fine  longitudinal  folds,  which  disappear  on  distention  of  the  canal  It 
consists  of  the  mucous  membrane  sustained  by  a  submucous  layer  of 
fibro-connective  tissue  mingled  with  considerable  elastic  tissue.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  and  a  circular  muscular  layer, 
as  in  the  membranous  portion.  The  epithelium  for  the  most  part 
superficially  is  columnar,  but  in  the  bulb  passing  into  the  former  and 
in  the  navicular  fossa  it  is  of  the  stratified  kind. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  pro- 
vided with  many  minute  racemose  mucous  glands,*  whose  ducts  aw 
directed  forward  to  open  in  the  canal.  Besides  these,  numerous  little 
pockets  or  lacume  open  in  the  same  direction  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  their  mouths  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
bristle.  A  larger,  conspicuous  recess  of  the  same  character  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  navicular  fossa  is  named  the  great  lacuna.* 

The  suburethral  glands.'  These  are  two  whitish,  rounded  bodies, 
situated  below  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  close  to  the  bulb 
of  the  spongy  body.  They  are  enclosed  by  the  urethral  compressor 
muscle,  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  are  closely 
adherent  to  the  adjacent  structures.  They  are  of  variable  size,  com- 
monly about  that  of  a  pea,  are  of  firm  consistence,  and  lobulated. 
Sometimes  they  are  feebly  produced,  and  occasionally  there  is  but  a 

>  Pars  spongiosa,  or  cavernosa  urethraj. 

'  P.  naviculari?,  or  of  Morgagni.  •  Meatus  urinarius. 

*  Glands  of  Littr6,  or  of  Morgagni.  *  Lacuna  magna. 

*  Glands  of  Mery ;  Cowper's  glands ;  bulbo-urethral  glands. 
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atcd  with  the  spermatic  veins.  Its  outer  lamina^  above  is  connected 
with  the  margin  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  its  inner  lamina* 
extends  upon  the  cord  within  the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  becomes  continuous  with  the  transversalis  fascia.  Ap- 
proaching the  testicle,  the  spermatic  fascia  becomes  more  compact  and 
distinctly  membranous,  and  thus  spi'eads  over  the  vaginal  tunic,  with 
which  and  the  back  of  the  testicle  it  is  closely  united. 

The  cremaster  muscle  •  forms  a  thin  stratum  of  fascicles  of  striped 
muscular  tibres  enclosed  in  the  spermatic  fascia  and  descends  from  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  testicle.  It  arises  by  an  inner  portion  from  the 
spine  and  crest  of  the  pubis,  and  by  an  outer  usually  better  developed 
portion  from  Poupart's  ligament  below  the  inferior  attachment  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  Descending  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  coi-d,  the  fascicles  mostly  curve  forward  and  form  a  series  of  loops 
successively  longer  and  more  separated,  with  the  lower  ones  spreading 
in  the  spermatic  fascia  and  embracing  the  sides  and  front  of  the  upper 
half  or  three-fourths  of  the  vaginal  tunic.  Some  of  the  fascicles  di- 
verge and  end  in  the  spermatic  fascia  without  joining  in  loops.  The 
inner  portion  of  the  cremaster  muscle  is  often  feebly  produced  or  even 
absent,  but  rarely  it  is  even  sti-onger  than  the  outer  portion. 

The  testicles  are  suspended  obliquely,  each  from  the  spermatic  cord, 
which  is  attached  along  their  back  part,  where  the  vessels  and  nervea 
are  transmitted ;  and  the  left  one  commonly  hangs  a  little  lower  than 
the  right.  They  arc  oval  bodies  slightly  compressed  laterally,  and  have 
their  upper  extremity  divergent  and  diixjcted  forwaixi  and  outward, 
with  iheir  lower  extremity  and  posterior  border  directed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  nearer  each  other.  The  fore  part  and  sides  are 
smooth  and  free,  but  to  the  back  part  the  epididymis  and  spermatic 
cord  are  attached. 

The  epididymis  *  is  an  elongated,  curved,  leech-shaped  appendage 
lying  along  the  back  of  the  testicle,  largest  above  and  narrowing  below, 
its  upper  posterior  surface  is  convex  and  fi*ee,  and  directed  outwardly, 
while  its  under  surface,  resting  on  the  testicle,  is  concave  and  separated 
from  it  outwardly  by  a  fissure  which  is  lined  by  an  inflection  of  the 
vaginal  timic.  Its  inner  border  is  attached  both  to  the  testicle  and  the 
spermatic  cord.  Its  upper  end,  or  head/  is  thick  and  rounded,  and 
projects  forward  on  the  testicle  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  lower, 
narrower  end,  or  tail,*  is  attached  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  testicle,  and 
thence  turns  upward  intenially  as  the  commencement  of  the  deferent 
canal. 

The  testicles,  though  variable,  are  commonly  one  and  a  half  inches 

1  Tntercolumnar  fascia ;  8]>ennatie  fascia. 

'  Tnfundibulifonn  fascia ;  tunica  vaginalis  propria. 

»  Tunica  carnea ;  t.  en'throides. 

*  Parastata  or  p.  cirsoidi^s  ;  glandula  superficominalis. 

*  Caput  epididymis ;  globus  major.  •  Cauda  epididymis ;  globas  minor. 


or  more  long,  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  ion?  and  ui\  and  from 
three-quarters  to  one  inch  transversely.  The  weight  of  each  ie  from 
three-quarters  to  one  ounee ;  and  one  m  nut  unfreqiientlj  a  little  larger 
than  the  other. 

The  testicle  and  epidtd^inis  are  provided  with  an  outer  tunic^  named 
the  albuginea,  which  h  closely  invested  with  a  Herons  mcnihrane,  the 
vaginal  tunie.  The  tcsticif  is  smooth  and  while,  while  the  epididymis 
is  le&9  white  from  the  greater  thinness  of  its  albn^^inea. 

The  albugioea^  of  the  te>^tielc  is  a  thick,  dense,  inextensible  mem- 
brane ciK'losiiig  the  glandular  substance  uf  ibt?  or^an,  It  is  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  tibroos  tissoo  interlacing  in  all  direct ions^  and  is 
but  slightly  vascular.     Its  outer   surface   is   closely  invested  by  the 

Flu.  82.1. 


TRAKSVElUe  SECTION    OP    THE    TESTICLE.      M, 

Kljennatic  fiuM2i«;  b,  rtUect^tl  jMJrtlou  of  the 
vaginal  mnic;  c,  cavity  of  tbe  Intter;  d,  in- 
vt«tnig^  r»ortioii  of  the  some  membrane ;  f,  al- 
huginen;  /,  vagln&l  tunic  and  aibiiginia  uT  the 
epj^lidyinia;  (?,  tts  iutetiur  tufnilar  striieture; 
h,  mediAstlnum ;  i,  branches  of  the  Epermutlc 
uten^;  k,  sperm atk  vein;  f,  c^fereQt  eauail; 
w,  deferent  artery ;  n.  lobules  of  the  testicle ;  o, 
ipptula  between  them. 


Testicle,  with  the  vaofnal  tvnic  laid 
OPEN.  1,  lower  part  of  nie  fipermatk  cord;  2» 
body  of  the  testicle ;  3,  head,  and  4,  tall,  of  the 
eptdidymib ;  It,  refie<;ted  portion  of  the  vaginal 
tQnlo. 


vaginal  tunic  except  along  the  back  part  of  the  testicle,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  epididyinis  and  spermatic  fascia,  and  is  perforated 
lor  the  dncts,  vessels^  and  nerves  c>f  the  organ.  At  the  back  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  testicle,  ttie  albnginea  forms  a  prismatic,  longitu- 
dinal projection,  the  mediastinuni/  from  which  diverge  nnmeroua 
fibrous  hands,  or  septula,  which  extend  between  the  lobes  of  glandn- 
lar  tiuhstance  to  the  Inner  snrikce  of  the  albnginea. 

The  ulbiigtnea  of  the  e|>ididymis  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the 
testicle,  and  on  the  inner  side  is  connected  with  the  spermatic  fascia 
of  the  cnrrb 

The  vaginal  tunic  ^  is  a  serous  membrane,  forming  a  closed  sac,  of 
which  the  visceral  portion  closely  invests  the  testicle  and  epididymisj 

^  Tunica  albuginea,  fibrofia,  anon^rnia,  or  propria ;  duiu  mater  testis. 
•  Corpui  Highmori.  •  Tunica  vaginalis  prop?ta. 
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while  the  parietal  portion  is  reflected  from  their  inner  posterior  bor- 
der and  forms  for  them  a  second  envelope.  It  covers  the  albuginea 
evenly  except  along  the  back  of  the  testicle  and  inner  border  of  the 
epididymis,  where  these  are  connected  together  and  with  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Outwardly  it  dips  into  and  lines  the  intervening  fissure 
of  the  testicle  and  epididymis.  It  is  intimately  united  to  the  albuginea 
of  the  testicle,  but  is  less  closely  joined  to  that  of  the  epididymis.  The 
parietal  portion  of  the  vaginal  tunic  is  stronger,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  spermatic  fascia,  which  encloses  it.  When  inflated  the 
cavity  of  the  vaginal  tunic  is  double  the  volume  of  the  testicle ;  but 
in  the  usual  condition  the  opposed  surfaces  lie  in  contact,  bathed  with 

the   serous   secretion   of  the 
FiQ.  824.  membrane.      The   epithelium 

is  like  that  of  other  seroiu 
membranes. 

The  arteries  of  the  scrotum 
and  of  other  envelopes  of  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord  are 
derived  from  several  sources. 
The  external  pudic  branches 
of  the  femoral  artery  proceed 
to  the  scrotum  and  supply  the 
skin  and  dartos;  the  superfi- 
cial perineal  artery  supplies 
the  back  part  of  the  scrotum; 
and  a  branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery  supplies  the  cremaster 
muscle  and  spermatic  fascia. 
The  veins  accompany  the  ar- 
teries^ Of  the  nerves,  the  ilio- 
inguinal, a  branch  of  the  lum- 
bar plexus,  emerges  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and 
is  distributed  to  the  scrotum; 
while  the  superficial  perineal 
branches  of  the  pudic  nerve 
supply  its  back  part.  The 
spermatic  branch  of  the  gen- 
ito-crural  nerve  joins  the  sper- 
matic cord  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  thence  is  distributed  to 
the  cremab*ter  muscle. 

The  glandular  substance  of  the  testicle*  forms  a  yellow-brown 
inelastic  mass  of  dough-like  consistence.  It  is  composed  of  numerous 
elont^ated  pjTamidal  lobes'  of  different  sizes  and  rounded  on  theez- 


Testicle.  deprived  of  its  ttoics.  a,  body  of  Uie 
testicle ;  b,  lobules ;  c,  position  at  which  they  end  in 
the  straight  tubules:  d,  spermatic  rete;  e,  efferent 
vessels;  /,  spermatic  cones;  g,  epididjrmis;  h,  com- 
mencement of  deferent  canal ;  i,  vas  abermns:  m,  n, 
brunches  of  the  spermatic  artery ;  o,  deferent  artery ; 
p.  anastomosis  between  the  two  vessels. 


*  Pulpa  or  parenchyma  testiculi. 


*  Lobi  testis. 
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terior,  the  longest  ones  in  the  middle  and  the  shortest  laterally.  The 
number  varies  with  the  size  of  tht!  teslick',  and  is  eBtimated  from  several 
hoDdred  to  more  than  doobJo  that  number.  They  are  cloaelj*  aggre- 
gated, enclosed  by  the  albugieea  with  their  bases  next  the  surface  of 
the  membnme  and  their  apieeH  cnnvergiiig  to  the  mediaatinnm.  They 
are  separated  by  the  septula  diverging  from  the  latter  and  by  their 
delicate  connective-tissue  sheaths  with  the  blood-vessels, 

Acconiing  to  the  size  of  the  glandular  lobes,  eaeh  is  composed  of 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  seminiferous  tubules/  which  when  un- 
rs veiled  appear  as  very  long,  flexuose,  cylindrical  threads  of  unifonn 
diameter  and  commonly  from  the  -j-^  to  the  y|^  of  an  inch.  The  tubules 
average  about  two  feet  in  length,  but  are  closely  convoluted  and  occiv 
sionally  anastomose  through  communicating  branches,  or  they  conjoin 
in  loops.  In  each  lobe  the  tubules  finally  join  one  another  at  acute 
angles,  and  the  common  tubule  becomes  less  convoluted  and  tapers 
into  a  short,  narrower,  straight  tubule.  The  tubtdes  of  contiguous 
lobes  also  occasionally  anastuniose  through  communicating  bmnehes. 

The  straight  tubules*  enter  the  mediastinum,  and  there  communi- 
cate with  a  longitudiintl  series  of  larger  and  elosely-anastomosing  chan- 
nels, which  tbrm  the  spermatic  rete.*  From  the  upper  part  af  this, 
there  commonly  proceed  from  nine  to  a  dozen  or  more  efferent  tu- 
bules/ which  pierce  the  allmginea  and  enter  the  head  of  the  epididy- 
mis. At  first  straight,  each  tubule  becomes  closely  coiled  into  a  sper* 
TXiatic  cone/  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  fteries  of  cones 
occupying  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  Unravelled,  the  tubule  of  each 
cone  is  from  six  to  ten  incbes  long,  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  at 
the  commencement  and  narrowed  to  one-sixtieth  at  the  termination. 
The  tubules  at  the  base  of  the  cones,  generally  at  intervals  of  several 
inches  in  the  uncoiled  state,  successively  unite  in  the  single  canal  of 
the  epididymis.  This  is  also  exceedingly  tortuous,  forming  a  multitude 
of  coils  in  lobar  masses  extending  to  the  tail  Here  it  turns  upwai-d, 
enlarges,  and  still  much  convoluttui  ascends  in  the  npL-rmatic  cord  as  the 
deferent  canal,  which  approaching  the  top  of  the  testicle  bcciunes 
stntigbt,  and  in  this  position  is  a  tine  or  more  in  diameter.  Uncoiled, 
the  canal  of  the  epididyniisi  is  observed  to  be  about  twenty  feet  in 
length,  about  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  at  its  commencement  and  gradually 
increaji J ng  to  the  tail. 

The  seminiferous  tubules  are  provided  with  a  thick  epithelium,  and 
have  their  wall  <HJtwanlly  defined  by  a  hyaline,  elastic  basement  mem- 
brane. The  epithelium  consists  of  a  number  of  stmta  id"  seminal 
cells,  which  exhibit  variable  phases  in  the  pi-oduction  of  the  sperni. 
The  stratum  next  the  basement  membrane  consists  mostly  of  uniform, 


*  Tubuli  or  canalieull  seminiferi  or  lemiT^nles ;  vuscula  serpentina. 
Tuhuli  OT  dtittuli  peminiferi  recti,  '  Rt*te  vaftculosum  teitis  HalleH. 

YmUL  elTerentm ;  v.  Graaflftna.  ^  Conus  vaAculoeui ;  cx^rpus  pyramidali. 
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polygonal,  transparent  nucleated  cells  with  little  difference  in  their 
diameters.  Within  is  a  stratum,  or  several  strata,  of  larger,  rounded 
and  less  regular  transparent  cells,  which  together  with  their  nuclei  show 
evidences  of  proliferation.  Inwardly  succeed  a  variable  number  of  strata 
of  more  or  less  ill-defined  cells,  forming  a  granular  layer  with  small, 

scattered,  indistinct  nuclei.  Embedded  in 
the  epithelium,  spermatozoa  are  observed 
in  diiferent  stages  of  development;  in  an 
early  condition  appearing  as  groups  of  nar- 
row clavate  cells  standing  vertically  with 
the  thick  end  upward ;  later  as  bunches  of 
long  filaments  partially  embedded  at  variable 
depths  in  the  epithelium  and  partially  pro- 
jecting into  the  lumen  of  the  seminiferouH 
tubule ;  and  finally  as  the  complete  sperma- 
tozoa with  the  heads  embedded  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  epithelium  and  the  tails  extending 

alonff  the  passae^e  of  the  tubule.     In  those 
Portion  of  a  seminiferous  tu-  ^  i  o 

BULE,  highly  magnified.  a.flbrouB    tubulcs  in  which  the  semen  has  been  re- 
coat;  b  baaement  membrane;  c.    cently  discharged  the  Superficial  grandar 

seminal  cells.  ''  ®  . 

layer  is  in  a  great  measure  absent,  and  ite 
position  occupied  by  several  layers  of  more  distinct  proliferating  cells. 

The  straight  tubules  differ  from  the  seminal  tubules  in  structure,  in 
that  the  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  short  columnar  cells. 
The  channels  of  the  spermatic  rete,  wider  than  the  former,  are  provided 
with  a  similar  epithelium. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  albuginea,  the  mediastinum,  and  the  sep" 
tula  of  the  testicle  are  closely  invested  with  a  delicate  vascular  tun^^ 
composed  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  in  which  the  spermatic  blood- 
vessels ramify.     Lamina;  and  bands  of  the  same  enclose  the  glandtil^^ 
lobes  and  seminiferous  tubules,  and  the  vessels  communicate  with  cl<^^^ 
capillary  nets  of  the  latter.     The  clefl-like  interstices  of  the  vasci*!^^ 
tunic  are  lymph-spaces  lined  by  endothelial  cells. 

The  efferent  tubules  forming  the  cones  and  the  canal  of  the  epicJ-i 
ymis  have  a  thin  wall  with  a  proportionately  large  lumen.  Next  -t^*^ 
basement  membrane  outwardly,  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  circul^^  ' 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  are  provided  with  a  close  net  of  ca  J^  ^  ' 
lary  blood-vessels.  The  epithelium  consist*  of  narrow,  prisma "^^  * 
columnar  cells,  shortest  in  the  cones,  and  provided  with  long  qI\^^ 
except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  epididymis.  The  cilia  produce  ^'^ 
outward  current. 

Succeeding  the  albuginea,  the  epididymis  is  invested  with  conn^^^ 
tive  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  tubes,  sustains  their  convolutions,  »^  ^ 
supports  the  branches  of  the  spermatic  artery  and  veins. 

^  Tunica  vasculosa  testis ;  pia  mater  testis. 
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The  deferent  canal, ^  or  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle,  is  tlit^  eon- 
tiiiuation  of  the  convoluted  eamilof  the  epididymis,  from  the  inner  t^ido 
of  tlic  tail  of  which  it  ascends  at  the  back  of  the  teslicle  as  part  of  the 
sponmitic  curd.  It  is  separated  from  the  epididymis  and  testicle  by  the 
spermatic  hlood-vcKflcls  passing  in  and  out  of  the  orgau^  and  thence  as- 
cends to  the  exteniai  abdouiinul  J*ing  behind  the  vessels,  where  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  its  wiry  feel.  Passing  through  the  inguinal 
canal  at  the  internal  abduodnal  ring,  it  leaves  the  wpermatic  blood- 
vessels  and  cnr%^es  downward  and  backwaixl  into  the  pelviw.  It  pro- 
ceeds beneath  the  peritoneum  to  tlie  side  and  then  behind  the  bladder, 
converging  to  the  base  of  the  prostate  close  to  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
Froin  the  internal  abdominal  ring  it  tnrn8  outwardly  around  the  epi- 
gastric blood-vessels  and  crosses  the  external  iljae  vessels  to  the  inner 
side,  then  passes  over  the  cord  of  the  obliterated  hj^pogastric  arteiy 
and  ert.>e8es  the  ui*oter  to  its  inner  side.  Afler  leaving  the  peritoneum 
it  adheres  to  the  bladder  anti  less  closely  to  the  contiguous  portion  of 
the  I'ectum,  and  then  parses  along  the  inner  border  of  the  seminal 
veeiele,  the  duet  of  which  it  joins  to  form  the  ejacnlatory  duel. 

The  deferent  canal  is  nsnally  ab(»ut  eighteen  inches  long,  but  with 
itfc*  uommencemont  uncoiled  is  about  two  feet.  In  the  greater  portion 
of  its  course  it  is  nearly  uniformly  cylindrical,  and  from  a  line  to  a 
line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  proportioned  to  fhe  si/.e  of  the  testicle. 
Approaching  iUi  tcmiinution  fe»r  about  three  inches  it  becomes  enlarged 
and  tlexnoee,  aa  the  ampulla,  which  tapers  below  and  joins  the  duct 
of  the  seminal  vesicle  tu  end  in  the  cjaculatory  duct.  The  ampulla 
varies  considerably  in  ditierent  individuals^  in  some  being  small  and  in 
others  two  or  three  times  larger,  more  or  less  tortuous,  and  occaBionally 
] provided  with  a  few  short  eiccal  pouches.  It  is  fore  and  aft  compressed, 
attached  to  the  bladder,  and  lies  close  to  that  of  the  opposite  sitle  and 
to  tbe  seminal  vesicle. 

The  deferent  canal  is  remarkable  for  its  thick,  dense  wall  and  the 
narniwncss  of  its  passage,  which  is  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  tliameter 
and  barely  admits  an  ordinary  bristle.  In  the  ampulla  the  wall  is 
thinner  and  the  passage  considerably  more  capacious. 

Tbe  wall  of  the  deterent  canal  is  chiefly  comjiosed  of  yellowish, 
unstriped  mtiscular  tissue  hncd  by  mucous  membrane  and  invested  with 
a  fibro-connective- tissue  hncr,  which  externally  merges  into  the  sper- 
matic tascia.  The  muscidar  tunic  consists  of  a  thicker  inner  stratum 
of  circular  fascicles  and  an  outer  slratum  of  longitnrliiml  taseicles.  The 
mucous  membrane,  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally,  or  Nuiooth  %vhen 
distended,  consists  of  a  propria  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibn^s, 
mostly  circular  inwanlly  and  loiigitndiiuil  outwardly,  and  an  epithe- 
lium of  columnar  cells  devoid  of  cilia.  In  the  ampulla  the  mucous 
membrane  is  retieularly  folded  and  encloses  numerous  angular  pit^, 


1  Du<ftU8  or  vafi  deferens ;  ductus  apermaticus. 
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and  in  miniature  resembles  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gall-bladder,  or  of  the  honey-comb  stomach  of  ruminating  animab. 
Embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  numerous  flask-like  tubular 
glands,  like  those  of  the  intestines,  but  in  many  cases  compounded  by 
the  union  of  seiveral  in  a  common  outlet  or  duct. 

The  spermatic  cord  consists  of  the  deferent  canal,  the  spermatic 
artery,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  the  oremaster  muaele  en- 
closed in  the  spermatic  fkscia.  As  the  complete  cord,  it  extends 
through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  back  of  the  testicle. 

The  deferent  canal  ascends  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tail  of  the 
epididymis,  along  the  back  of  the  spermatic  cord,  to  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring  and  thence  passes  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  where  it  leaves  all  other  constituents  of  the  cord  and 
enters  the  pelvis  as  above  described. 

The  spermatic  artery,  a  long,  narrow  vessel,  springs  fVom  the 
aorta  below  the  renal  artery,  descends  along  the  psoas  muscle,  crosses 
the  ureter  and  external  iliac  blood-vessels,  and  enters  the  internal  ab- 
dominal ring,  where  it  joins  the  spermatic  cord  and  descends  in  advance 
of  the  deferent  canal  to  the  testicle.  Approaching  the  latter  it  gives  off 
a  smaller  branch  to  the  epididymis,  while  the  larger  one  divides  into 
others  which  penetrate  the  albuginea  along  the  back  of  the  testicle 
and  enter  the  mediastinum,  whence  they  are  distributed  in  the  vascokr 
tunic,  partly  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  albuginea  and  partly  along 
the  septula  between  the  lobes  of  the  testicle. 

A  long  thread-like  vessel,  the  deferent  artery,  comes  from  one  of 
the  vemical  arteries  and  runs  upon  the  deferent  canal  its  entire  length, 
supplying  it  in  its  course  and  terminating  by  anastomosing  with  the 
branch  of  the  spermatic  artery'  distributed  to  the  epididymis. 

The  spermatic  veins,  passing  from  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  tee- 
ticlc,  emerge  from  the  albuginea  in  a  number  of  branches  along  the 
back  of  the  testicle,  where  they  are  joined  by  others  from  the  epididy- 
mis. The  veins  ascend  in  company  with  the  spermatic  artery  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  cord  and  anastomose  with  one  another,  forming  a 
j)loxiis.  P^rom  this  two  or  three  veins  enter  the  abdomen  and  unite  in 
a  single  trunk,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  artery ;  that 
of  the  light  side  terminating  in  the  inferior  cava  and  that  of  the  left 
side  in  the  corresponding  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  testicle  are  numerous  and  chiefly  commence 
in  the  lymph-spaces  in  the  intervals  of  the  seminiferous  tubules.  From 
finer  plexuses  in  the  vascular  tunic  and  ej)ididymi8  a  half-dozen  lai^ 
trunks  pursue  the  course  of  the  spermatic  veins  and  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  mainly  those  of  the  spermatic  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  accompanying  the  spermatic  artery.  Other  nerves 
from  the  hypogastric  plexus  accompany  the  deferent  artery. 

The  spermatic  fascia  and  the  included  cremaster  muscle  have  already 


been  described.  Accompanying  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord  are 
isolated  longitudinal  fiis^cicloN  o^  luistripcd  miiHelo-fibi^Sy  distingumhed 
by  the  name  of  the  Internal  cremaster  muscle. 

Enigmatic  appendages  of  the  testicle «  Among  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  between  the  head  of  the  epididymit^  and  the 
deferent  canal,  there  commonly  lie  two  or  three  small,  iiTegular,  iTJunded 
bodies,  which  consist  each  of  a  convoluted  tube  with  expanded  eiveal 
ends.  They  have  been  named  the  par-epididymis/  and  are  regarded 
as  vestiges  of  the  AVolffian  body  of  the  enibryu. 

On  the  head  of  the  epididymis  there  is  commonly  a  little  Bf»heroidal 
pediculate  appendage^'  which  is  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  duct 
of  Muller  of  the  embryo.  Que  or  more  similar  clavate  appendages 
occur  OB  the  top  of  the  testicle  near  or  under  the  head  of  the  epidid- 
ymis. These  sometimes  communicate  w^ith  the  interior  of  the  testicle 
and  contain  seminal  elements. 

In  the  epididymis  there  commonly  oceui*B  a  long  narrow  tube,  the 
vas  aberranSp'  which  is  coiled  into  an  elongated  lobe  l>ing  usual  I  y 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  epididymis.  The  tube  is  mostly  closed  at 
the  upper  extremity,  and  openw  below  into  ihe  canal  of  the  epididymis 
or  the  commencement  of  the  deferent  canal.  Rarely  similar  vessels 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
epididymis. 

The  seminal  vesicles  *  are  tw^o 
bodies,  which  serve  as  iHsservoirs 
for  the  8emen,  situated  nearly  ver- 
tically on  the  base  of  the  li ladder, 
con  vergi  ng  downw^ard  and  foi-ward 
and  tirmly  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  prostate.  They  ai^e  very  vari- 
blo  in  size  and  shape  in  different 
individuals  and  often  on  the  two 
sides.  The}"  are  commonly  fom 
and  aft  compressed  elliptical,  from 
an  inch  to  tw^o  inches  Urni^,  a  half 
to  two- thirds  of  an  inch  where 
widest,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  or 
more  where  thickest.  They  have 
an  unevetij  tnberculate  surface, 
flattened  in  fnint,  where  tbey  are 
closely  attached  to  the  bladder  by 
connective  tissue,  and  are  more  convex  behind,  where  they  ai^  less 
cloudy  attached  by  the  same  means  to  the  rectum.  The  upper  ex- 
i 

'  Corpus  innominatum  ;  organ  of  Giraldc*. 

■  Hydfttk^  nf  Morguft:ni ;  hydatis  tunicce  vflginalis. 

*  V.  ft.  Hailfiri.  *  VesJcula?  seminales. 


Posterior  view  of  the  FUNBtrs  of  the  blaij- 
DEK.  1,  t^erltotieum  extending  as  far  down  h* 
the  trAnsver^e  Une;  2,  ureters;  3,  dcfbront  ea- 
nabi ;  4.  semjioal  veftlrle  of  tbe  left  side;  5,  right 
fi€iiilnal  ve«irk^di«*(?»^te<1  so  as  to  show!it»  tubu* 
Itur  character;  fl^  <1.ntn  f>f  the  semfnal  ve*ick\ 
Ji>ltilti||  the  deferent  eaoal  to  form,  7^  the  ejacu- 
latory  dm  t :  9,  pnwtate :  9,  membranouE  portion 
of  the  urethra. 
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tremity  is  rounded  and  most  remote  from  that  of  the  other  side,  and 
the  lower  narrowed  extremity  joins  the  deferent  canal  internally  and 
enters  the  median  pit  in  the  base  of  the  prostate.  The  outer  border  is 
convex,  free  above  and  contiguous  to  the  termination  of  the  ureter,  and 
firmly  connected  below  with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate.  The 
inner  border  below  is  closely  adherent  to  the  deferent  ampulla,  is 
sometimes  grooved  and  overlaps  the  latter  behind,  or  in  this  position 
joins  the  opposite  vesicle  and  thus  encloses  the  deferent  canals,  with 
the  bladder  in  front. 

The  narrowed  terminations  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  intervening 
deferent  canals  are  closely  united  side  by  side  and  enter  a  compressed 
conical  pit  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  between  the  lateral  lobes  and 
behind  the  middle  lobe.  They  are  here  firmly  connected  by  connective 
tissue  and  transverse  fascicles  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue. 

Each  seminal  vesicle  consists  of  an  irregular,  tortuous  tube  about 
the  width  of  a  small  goose-quill,  wound  upon  itself  and  provided  with 
a  few  short  or  longer  caecal  branches.  The  tube  tapers  below  in  a 
short,  straight  duct,  which  joins  the  deferent  canal  to  form  the  ejacn- 
latory  duct.  It  is  enveloped  in  connective  tissue  continuous  with 
the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  containing  the  principal  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the  organ.  In  structure  the  tube  resem- 
bles the  ampulla  of  the  deferent  canal.  The  muscular  coat  is  thinner 
and  consists  of  an  inner  longitudinal  and  an  outer  circular  stratum  of 
unstnped  fibres.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  minutely  honey- 
combed appearance  and  is  furnished  with  tubular  glands,  as  in  the 
deferent  ampulla.  The  epithelium  is  columnar,  with  a  substratum  of 
small  polyhedral  cells. 

The  seminal  vesicles  receive  branches  from  the  inferior  vesical  and 
middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries  and  are  accompanied  by  corresponding 
veins.  The  numerous  lymphatics  end  in  glands  at  the  side  of  the 
pelvis.  The  nei^ves  are  denved  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic. 

The  ejaculatory  duct/  formed  on  each  side  by  the  union  of  the 
corresponding  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  and  deferent  canal,  is  a  taper- 
ing tube  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  From  the  pit  in  the  base 
of  the  prostate  it  proceeds  in  a  deep  groove  between  the  lateral  and 
the  middle  lobe,  converging  downward  and  forward  to  end  in  a  minute 
elliptical  orifice,  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  at  the  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  utriculus.  The  passage  of  the  duct  at  its  commence- 
ment is  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  and  gradually  decreases  to 
the  termination,  where  it  is  about  one-half  that  size. 

The  wall  of  the  ejaculatory  duct  is  thin  and  consists  of  a  muscular 
coat  with  a  mucous  membrane  like  that  of  the  deferent  canal  and  semi- 
nal vesicle,  but  becoming  smooth  approaching  its  termination.     The 


^  D.  ejaculatorius. 
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muscular  coat  consists  of  an  inner  longitudinal  stratum  and  an  outer 
circular  stratum  of  fibres,  with  elastic  tissue,  and  a  venous  plexus  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  urethra. 

The  semen,  or  sperm.*  This  is  a  glairy,  whitish  liquid  secreted 
by  the  testicles,  mingled  with  the  mucoid  secretion  of  the  deferent 
ampullsB  and  seminal  vesicles.  It  contains 
a  multitude  of  exceedingly  minute  filamen- 
tary bodies,  about  -g^  of  an  inch  long,  the 
spermatozoa,*  which  constitute  the  es- 
sential element  of  the  male  in  reproduction. 
Each  dpermatozoon  consists  of  a  com- 
pressed ovoid  extremity,  the  head,  about 
3^^  of  an  inch  long,  succeeded  by  a  slightly 
thickened  neck  about  as  long  as  the  former 
and  then  a  long,  tapering  tail.  The  narrow 
end  of  the  head  is  free,  the  flattened  sides 
are  slightly  depressed  centrally,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  nucleus,  and  the  tail  be- 
comes more  abruptly  narrowed  towards  the 
extremity. 

The  spermatozoa  are  endowed  to  a  won- 
derful degree  with  the  power  of  motion, 
which  persists  after  discharge  of  the  semen, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  for  several  days.  The  movement,  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  ciliary  motion,  consists  in  rapid  undulation  of  the 
tail,  by  which  the  spermatozoa  progress,  head  forward,  in  any  direction. 

Another  less  important  element  of  the  semen,  in  small  comparative 
number,  consists  of  minute  highly  refracting  globules,  the  seminal 
granules. 

The  fully-formed  semen  is  first  found  in  the  straight  seminiferous 
tubules,  thence  in  the  spermatic  rete,  the  epidid3rmi8,  and  the  deferent 
canal.  In  the  ampull®  of  the  latter  and  the  seminal  vesicles  it  accu- 
mulates prior  to  discharge. 

^  Semen  virile.  '  AnimalcnlA  or  fiUmenta  spemiaticii ;  itpeniintossoidji. 


Spebxatozoa.  1,  magnifled  860 
dlameten ;  2,  magnifled  800  diam- 
eters; a,  viewed  on  the  narrower 
side ;  b,  on  the  broader  side. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

THE   FBMALE   REPBODUCTIVB   AFPABATXTS. 

In  the  female  the  reproductive  apparatus  consists  of  the  ovaries, 
the  oviducts,  and  the  uterus  with  Its  appendages,  included  together  as 
the  internal  organs  of  generation ;  and  the  vagina,  clitoris,  and  vdva, 
with  certain  accessories,  as  the  external  organs.    The  urethra  of  the 

Fio.  328 


Section  of  female  pelvis,  from  before  backward,  l.  sacrum ;  2,  cocc]rx ;  8,  pubic  lym* 
physis;  4,  rectum;  5,  one  of  Its  valvular  folds;  6,  anus;  7,  uterus;  8,  vagina;  9,  right  labiun; 
10.  right  nympha;  11,  clitoris,  attached  by  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the  firont  of  the  pabie 
symphysis;  12,  glans;  13,  prepuce:  14,  urethra;  15,  entrance  of  the  vagina;  16,  bladder. 

female,  comparatively  very  short,  serves  alone  as  the  outlet  of  the 
urinary  bladder  and  terminates  in  the  vulva.  The  mammary  glands 
arc  accessories  to  the  reproductive  apparatus. 

THE  VULVA. 

The  vulva  *  occupies  the  exterior  of  the  pelvis  at  the  entrance  of 
the  genital  organs.     It  appears  as  a  triangular  prominence  with  the 


^  Pudeiiduin ;  cuirnus. 
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base  upward  and  extends  from  the  front  of  the  pubic  gymphysis  down- 
ward  and  backward  between  the  thii^hs  to  t\w  perineum.  Fmm  the 
tbrghs  it  iij  sharply  deiined  by  a  pair  of  narnjw  grooves  deseeiidiug 
from  the  groins  and  converging  to  the  perineum.  Its  upper  part,  reat- 
ing  on  tlie  pubie  symphysiB,  is  named  the  mons  veneris,  and  fi-ora 
this  deseerid  a  pair  of  rounded  columns,  the  labia,  sifpurated  by  a 
median  cleft,  the  fissure^  or  oritice  of  the  vulva.  The  mons  ie  a 
eui^hion-like  emini^nee  of  the  skin  abundaritty  furnished  with  crisp 
haii^.  The  labia'''  are  rounded  folds  of  the  skin,  thickest  at  their  eon- 
junetion  with  the  mons  and  gradually  narrowing  to  their  conjunction 
in  the  perineum.  They  are  convex  outwardly  and  furnished  with 
hairs*  like  those  of  the  moos,  but  fewer  and  more  scattered  and  dimin- 
ishing behind.  In  the  fissure  of  the  vulva  the  sides  are  fiat  and  com© 
into  contact  with  eacli  other,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fissure  are 
called  the  commissures.  When  the  fissure  in  expanded,  it  a|>pear8  an 
an  elliptical  orifice,  with  the  anterior  commissure  more  rounded  and 
situated  immediately  below  the  mons.  The  posterior  commissure,  at 
the  perineum,  is  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  anus.  Just  within 
it,  the  labia  are  united  by  a  narrow  creseentic  fold  of  the  skin,  com- 
monly known  by  the  French  name  of  the  **  fourchette/' *  Between 
thia  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  above  is  a  depression  called  the 
navicylar  fossa.* 

The  prominence  of  the  mons  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  areolar 
and  adipose  tissue.  The  labia  are  likewise  rendered  prominent  and 
firm  by  an  accumulation  of  the  same  materials;  but  after  repeated 
childbirth  and  in  the  aged  and  emaciated  they  become  more  or  less 
i-elaxed  and  flaccid.  The  mons  and  labia  further  contain  beneath  the 
skin  a  variable  yellowish  layer  of  elastic  tissue  with  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  corresponds  with  the  dartos  of  the  male  scrotum. 
The  skin  of  the  mons  and  labia  is  abundantly  furnished  with  large 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  it 
partakes  of  the  character  of  raucous  membrane ;  m  thin,  smooth,  red, 
and  moist. 

THE   CLITORIS. 

The  clitoris*  is  a  reduced  representative  of  the  penis,  with  which 
it  essentially  aecoi^s  in  construct ion»  but  diffen*  in  having  its  spongy 
body  divided  and  not  enclosing  the  urethra. 

The  body  of  the  clitoris  appeal's  in  the  recess  at  the  U]>per  part  of 
the  fissure  of  the  vidva  as  a  median  rounded  ridge,  which  is  directed 
downward  from  the  anterior  commissure  and  ends  in  a  rounded  papilla^ 

'  Ritna  or  fl«suni  pndendi.  '  L.  pudendi ;  I.  majom ;  I.  ex  tenia. 

*  Navicula,  frenulum. 

•  y.  nttvicuUirip,  soaphula.  The  EagUsh  linatomista  have  it  below  the  fourcbette ; 
the  Frcnch  and  Germsin  above. 

i  Membnim  muliebre. 


17  1« 

Female  organs  of  oknkbatton  j  Ihe  tiiIv»  laid  open  and  viewed  In  Ttoa\ ;  the  tntortia)  orgtm 
tnniod  down  and  viewed  on  their  poetertor  surfnce,  with  the  vaginei  laid  open.  1«  labium  :  t 
nyrnphii':  3,  glans  of  Uie  clltorin  lurrounded  by  the  prepuce: -1,  veMtibuI©;  5,  urluary  nieatin:  6, 
hyruLMi :  7^  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina;  H,  ftnterlor  wall;  9*  extremity  of  the  uterus  ;  10,  fuudiLS  of 
the  uteruH ;  11,  mouth  of  the  uk^rus;  12,  brmid  llgamont :  18,  portloti  extending  to  the  OTiduct,  14 ; 
15.  fimbriAted  exlremltj';  16,  ovikry ;  17,  ovftdan  ligament. 


jMMiis.  Fn uii  itH  upper  part^  at  the  superior  onmriiissure  of  the  vulva, 
the  cmra,  uhout  as  long  m  the  body,  divurge  and  deweend  to  bo  eon* 
neeted  with  the  pubic  arch  in  the  same  manner  as  thoae  of  the  penia. 
Th*?  cljtorm  thus  appears  \]\w>  a  tripod,  to  the  8iimmit  of  which  the 
suspensory  ligauient^  proceedw   from  the  piibie  symphysis.     The 


'  GliiBs  cUtoridJs. 

'  Lig.  guspcnHurium  cMtoridia. 


■  Corpora  cftvemasa  clitondla. 
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composition  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  and  their  miiBcles,  vesBeie,  and 
nerves,  are  the  same  as  in  the  penis. 

The  glans  uf  the  elitorit*  consists  of  a  little  mass  of  ereetile  tissue 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  or- 
gan, invested  by  a  rerteetion  of  tht^ 
mueons  membrane,  whieb  in  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  prepuce. 

The  spongy  body^  uf  the  dit- 
oris  chiefly  consists  of  a  \*mr  vt' 
flattened  eiliptioal  masses,  the 
semi -bulbs/  wbieh  are  over  an 
inch  h»ng  and  less  ilinn  half  as  wide 
and  are  composed  of  erectile  tissue 
enclosed  in  a  fibrous  membrane. 
They  appear  to  be  stispentied 
from  behind  the  body  of  the  eht- 

oris,  from  whieb  tbey  extend  be-       extkknal  oroaks  ornitNEiiATroN.  i,  righi 
neatb  tbe  vestibule  downward  at     pn^***:  2,  miierwiliy  of  the  iaehium;  3.  aym- 

.  .J  .^     ,  I*     \^         physlsoftbe  pubes:  4,  lefl  half  of  the  mous 

the  Sides  ot   the  entrance  ot  the     veneris;  5.  left  labium;  6,  dituris;  7.  cms  of 

vagina  behind  the  nvrnphte.     They      the  right  cavemuu^  b»>i!y  j  ».  siiapeiisory  liga. 
..      ^  1  "  Jill  iiient'  Up  (loreal  velu  ;  10,  gUii«;  11,  tnHlicle  of 

are  widest  and  are  rounded  beiow  ^,,^  ^^^^^  ,^^jf  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^y.  ^^^  ^^j^^ 
and  are  narrowest  at  the  upper  t^emi-buib;  la,  lea  nympha,  terminating  nbor© 
evtri>mitv  where  thev  are  ctm-  *"  the  prepuce  a*.  ureUiraj  orltke  at  the  b«e 
exiremuy,  wnere  iney  are  con-  ^f  tht^  veMibaie ;  15,  va^na;  le,  right  iui>- 
tinuous  w^ith  a  plexus  of  vessels^  ufethmi  gimiH. 
which  join  those  of  tbe  glans.   The 

vessels  and  nerves  of  tbe  spongy  body  likewise  correspond  with  those 
of  the  same  part  of  the  penis. 

Nymphae**  These  are  a  pair  of  eonspieuoiis  falcate  folds  of  tbe 
mucous  menibrane  within  tbe  tissiire  of  the  vulva.  Starting  fr^oni  tbe 
lower  end  of  the  clitoris,  they  diverge,  extend  baekw^ard,  and  naiTow 
away  at  the  sides  of  tbe  entrance  of  the  vagina.  Externally  they  lie 
in  contact  with  the  inner  surlaeo  of  the  labia  and  are  ermtinnous  with 
them;  internally  they  are  continuous  with  the  vestibule  and  vagina. 
At  their  upper  extremity  they  fork  and  together  encircle  the  glans  to 
form  the  prepuce,'  which  is  t>oe  from  the  glaus  in  front  but  joins  it 
behind.  Commonly  the  nympha?  are  concealed  within  the  vulva,  Init 
sometimes  they  are  larger  than  usual  and  project  more  or  less  from  the 
:fissure.  In  such  eases  the  exposed  part  uHsumes  the  appearance  of  the 
ekin.  In  some  of  tbe  Atrican  tribes,  as  tbe  Hottentots,  tbe  nyinplue 
are  reputed  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and  to  project  from  the  vulva  to  the 
extent  of  from  three  to  six  inches.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  opemtion 
of  circumcision  in  the  women  of  Abyssinia  refei's  to  the  removal  of 
enlarged  nymph®. 


*  Corpus  cavemosnm  tiretne, 

*  Labii  minnrn  ;  1.  internft. 


'  Ikilbi  vestibulL 

*  Frseputium  cUtoridij* 


■  Puts  intermedia. 


..V.  v.r-:  :L>  "    .-.  :>.c*.    .:"  'jl-t    .r.r-:*T    :*  •-•?  Ti^^-jni  j?  rhc   irdL^t^  :t  diie 

"*:r..'.A  T*...-  »•  i.'-  'li.  AC^rr*  ^r-r  Triiioc.  ii  th-*  TiTzizL  i*  ■>  cjii'I'IiIt 
:;...•-:  .•  .T^.  r^r.- . -crt:  '.j  a  ".".:-  :'  vi  ::  'h.-r  =ii«x-fi?  SLciiLbnwiT.  •alLci 
't.'T  hymcs/  -  ir-^-.-c  :r.  '>  z  rzL  iz.-i  i-rTrl- ccitc.:.  I:  j*  i^cAily  ere^ 
f-^ :.'.■•  cr r.  •  r.-:  ■- » . r. -la t^  •=' :;<?*::  : : r^r *•?• :  f  r^ atL  I nt  -?*:-cicaiii^r*  AnmJar. 
'/ :  -.4 r. i '. . -:  r,. r-a* : * f-  i r.  i  •»":":*  i l.  i rrv-z^ilAr.  r :-iii- i-r^i  :•  c^ ci nx  ••^  •nini<?iUT 
ifi  a.:-,  a:.  -  .:*  'jr.-  • -r.-.r^i:  •>.i -•!.-:  v^^Ai-j  ::  >  p:<rn:-^i  iriih  -ievirrai  aper- 
•. .  rr^ .  ri  - V .  V  1  -  '  .  r:.  p .- " r . 7  :  ."r.  ^-r  rr-  ■  ri:»r.  An*  i  -«-  cir tim-is  i*  AlizL«>st  t3fc*> 
;r  V .  r ;.  '. :.  '.r-  -■ . .  \.  r-r:  i :  ;  -  -,  r  i  1  :-i r! I7  n p: rm^ L  an-i  a r:cr  p<kmir- 1 foa  it* 
rr:;.-i;:.-  i:,:/^ir  a.-  pAp-.-nr;/  fr::i:nTr.'.-»e>.  -K-iiioh  aiv  •jalic^i  th^rmyiliruilll 
caruncles.* 

Tr.-:  ..:..*.. I  r.'.'i'.-o'L-  m-rnr  rir^e  •>!  rhe  vnlvA  :*  rt'L  *m»»vh,  and  pro- 
V i 'i -;■  i  -V .  •  r*  A  -*  j '1 A rr* •  ^ ri -.  e j. :  t  L rr L i u m.  K- n c4 1 h  w L : •.•  h  : t  Is  fdmisbed  with 
«.;.'.■.•>;  p.iri.'rf-.  --rhy-h  arv  m'>«t  namen>as  And  largest  on  the  iiiih» 
fc'iriii^.;  .,1  Ti-:  fivrfxphi*;.  1 1  U  al.--»  *uppl:t^i  with  <4^^ao^>a<  ^and^ 
whi'  h  firv-  r.'i^/-r  riimrp^u-  on  the  inner  ?iirfaov  of  the  nymphs. 

Suburethral  glands.^  The-c  are  two  variable,  flattened  oval  or 
r^/jri'i-'l  fj'/'li--.  'r'/ri.fii'.-r.iy  a^H^ut  hniruii  inch  in  thoir  largest  diameter: 
of  fi  r»r'^i'ii-h  vvilfW  ry.i'^r.  ari'l  -itu:*:*.-!  nnrar  the  entrance  of  the  vagini. 
\i*\X\\\A  rh**  .o'A».r  *:xtn;rnity  «»f  the  ^^mi-bulbs  of  the  spongy  body. 
Th-y  ;Ar»-  I'.otiinrr'i.  ra^-cm'r?e  glan«i-.  and  their  »iuet.  ab«>ut  half  an  inch 
I'/hf/.  !•  ^i;pr^*»'i   f'lr'vanl  and  ojnrnr?  near  the  oriliee  of  the  vagina.  00 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  vulva  is  supplied  by  the  external 
pii'ii'-  ?Hi'l  p*:r.!i«-;il  :irT>.'ricri.  aii«l  the  dtvfier  parts,  as  in  the  male,  by 
f}rv*'\}U%A'\wjL  r.ranob*:''  of  th».'  internal  pudie  arteries.  The  veins  also 
b;jv<r  fii«-  -arfM-  jf«rii*-nil  arranirt'ineiit.  The  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris 
n'"ivo-  bnui^hfr-  from  the  ffiaii?*.  the  cavernous  bodies,  and  the  eemi- 
bijlb-»  of  rh»r  -poniry  body.  Veins  of  the  latter  also  pass  back  to  the 
vjii/iiial  fil«xii'*.  The  lymphatics  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Th<r  iM-rv<-M  an-  derived  from  the  genito-crural,  inferior  pudendal  and 
piirJirM,  while  braiieheH  of  the  sympathetic  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  urethra.  A  comparatively  short  canal  in  the  female,  about 
an  inch  and  a  lialf  lon^  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  descends  from  the 
bladder  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.     Curving  slightly  forward, 


1  VoHtibtilurn  pudcndi.  '  Orificium  uretna;  meatus  urinariiu. 

'  Valvulavogins;  miiideiihead.  ^  Carunculaa  myrtifonnes. 

*  Vulvo-vtKinal  glanda ;  glands  of  Cowper,  of  Bartholin,  of  Duvemey,  etc 
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it  ends  near  the  base  of  the  vestibule  in  the  fissure  of  the  vulva,  its 
terminal  orifice*  being  usually  marked  by  a  papillary  elevation  of  the 
raucous  membrane. 

The  lining  mut-uus  membrane  is  longitudinally  folded,  is  furnished 
with  many  mucous  glandti,  and  m  provided  with  a  stratified  squamous 
epithelium.  It  is  sustained  by  a  fibro-oonncctive-tissue  layer  with 
elastic  fibres,  outside  of  which  is  a  vascular  plexus  coneiHting  mostly 
of  veins.  As  the  ni"ethni  passes  through  the  triaugular  ligament  be- 
tween the  layers  it  is  ensheathed  by  the  urethral  compressor  muscle. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  urethm  are  derived  from  the  same 
fiourees  as  those  of  the  vagina. 

THE   VAGINA. 

The  vagina  is  a  musculo-membranous  passage  within  the  pelvis, 
eonimunicating  from  the  vulva  below  to  the  uterus  above.  It  is  di- 
rected obliquely  backward  and  upward  between  the  bladder  Lq  front 
and  the  rectum  behind,  and  together  with  these  is  enclosed  at  the  sides 
by  the  anal  elevator  muscles.  Slightly  cun^ed  in  its  course,  its  axis  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  its  outlet.  Oniinarily  the 
cavity  of  the  vagina  does  not  exist  as  such,  and  the  inner  surfaces  for 
the  most  part  lie  fore  and  aft  in  contact  witb  each  other.  When  ex- 
panded it  is  elub-shaped,  being  narrowest  at  the  lower  end,  and  gradu- 
ally expanded  above  to  the  summit,  where  it  is  rounded  and  receives 
the  extremity  of  the  uterus.  In  the  virgin,  from  the  orifice  of  the 
hj'inen  it  expands  in  a  hemi-oval,  widest  foi-e  and  at\,  but  at  the  middle 
is  widest  transversely.  Its  upper  extremity  embraces  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  w^ith  which  it  in  continuous,  and  it  is  tittachtnl  at  a  higher  point 
behind  than  in  front.  From  the  direction  and  curve  of  the  vagina  and 
its  higher  attachment  to  the  uterus  at  the  back  part,  it  is  an  incb  or 
more  longer  behind  than  in  front  Commonly  it  is  about  four  inches 
in  length  at  the  fore  part  and  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  at 
the  back. 

The  wall  of  the  vagina  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  and  is  thinnest 
above,  where  it  is  about  a  line,  and  is  thickest  at  the  lower  extremity 
and  especiahy  in  IVont,  where  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  encloses  the  urethra.  Behind,  it  is  loosely  attached 
by  connective  tissue  with  the  rectum,  but  for  an  inch  or  more  at  the 
upper  part  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  peritoneal  fold,  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch.* 

The  vagina  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane  continuous  below  with 
that  of  the  vulva,  and  above  with  that  of  the  uterus.  It  is  red  or  red- 
dish gray,  and  in  the  virgin  state  is  more  or  less  rugose  below,  but 
nearly  or  quite  smm>th  above.  At  the  lower  extremity,  b*>th  in  front 
and  behind,  it  presents  a  variably  prominent  median  ridge,  named  the 

*  Meatus  urinnriuB.  *  Pouch  of  Douglad. 
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column  of  the  va^na.'  This  is  thick  and  rounded  near  the  hymen, 
or  the  remains  of  it  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  tapers  away 
towards  the  middle  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  two  columns  the  anterior  is  usually  the  more  maiiced  and 
constant.  From  both  numerous  folds'  more  or  less  broken,  or  rows  of 
oblong  papillffi,  proceed  transverselj'  and  upward  towards  the  sides  €i 
the  vagina,  gradually  diminishing  and  at  the  upper  part  complete^ 
subsiding.  These  folds  or  papillse  possess  a  certain  amount  of  firmness 
unusual  in  similar  processes  of  the  mucous  membranes.  From  the 
distention  of  the  vagina  attending  parturition  the  folds  are  perma- 
nently obliterated ;  and  this  also  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  columns  of  the  vagina,  the  lower  thickened  ends  of  which  alone 
persist. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  has  a  stratified  sqoamoiu 
epithelium,  beneath  which  it  is  furnished  with  minute  papillsB.  Ac- 
cording to  both  Henle  and  Sappey,  it  is  not  provided  with  mucoiu 
glands,  though  others  assert  the  contrary.* 

£)xtemally  the  vagina  is  furnished  with  a  thin  but  moderately  firm 
fibrous  tunic  composed  of  an  intert^xture  of  connective-tissue  bundks 
with  mingled  elastic  fibres. 

The  intennediate  tunic  of  the  vagina,  forming  two-thirds  the  thick- 
ness of  its  wall,  is  muscular,  and  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of  longitu- 
dinal bundles  of  unstriped  fibres  and  an  inner  layer  of  circular  bundles, 
with  oblique  bundles  connecting  the  layers.^  The  longitudinal  bundles 
are  especially  abundant  in  tbe  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  bladder. 

The  mucosa  of  the  mucous  membrane  also  contains  intermingled 
unstriped  muscular  fibres. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  likewise  enclosed  by  the 
sphincter  muscle.     (See  page  678.) 

A  close  venous  plexus  occupies  the  external  fibrous  tunic  next  the 
muscular  tunic,  whence  fibres  proceed  through  the  meshes  of  the 
plexus. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  vagina  is  highly  vascular,  and  its 
arteries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  vaginal  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery.  The  veins  derived  from  the  vaginal  plexus  take  a  corresponding 
course.  The  lymphatics  likewise  join  those  accompanying  the  internal 
iliac  blood-vessels.  The  numerous  nerves  mostly  proceed  from  the 
hypogastric  plexus,  but  others  are  derived  from  the  fourth  sacral  and 
the  pudic  nerves. 


^  Columna  vaginalis ;  c.  cameo-papillosa. 
'  Rugffi;  columna  rugarum  ;  c.  plicarum. 

*  Quain'8  Anatomy  states  that  it  is  provided  with  numerous  mueoua  glAiidi, 
eepecially  in  its  upper,  smoother  portion  and  round  the  neck  of  the  utenis. 

*  Heni*»  ••«•  Uie  two  layers  hold  the  reverse  position. 
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THE  UTERUS. 

The  Uterus »*  or  wombi  is  tho  receptacle  in  which  the  embryo,  or 
oflTi^pring^  untlergoes  developmerit  from  the  egg.  In  its  ordinary  condi* 
tion  at  maturity  it  uppearf*  a.s  a  flattened  pear-shaped  l>ody,  and  it  has 
an  ioti^rior  narrow  elel'tdike  eavity  enclosed  by  thick,  compact  walls.  It 
is  situated  within  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and 
below  joins  the  vagina,  into  which  its  cavity  opens.  From  the  vagina, 
the  uterus  with  its  lung  axis  i:^  directed  obiiqneiy  forward  and  npward 
in  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  it  variably  inclines 
according  as  it  raay  bo  affected  by  the  more  or  hm  distended  condition 
of  the  bladder.     Tbe  larger  portion,  or  bodyV^  of  the  uterus  is  upward 


_-„« 


VrBGiN  UTERUtj  AT  KATVRiTr :  two-thlrdit  itlxe.  A,  anterior  view ;  Before  and  aft  medlui  Mo- 
tion, looking  ftt  the  left  iialf;  C,  vortlciil  seclfon  from  side  to  side.  1,  body  of  the  Htenia ;  2,  cavity 
of  tbe  bc*dy ;  3,  neck ;  4,  eiivUy  of  tlio  neck :  r>,  int^iith  of  the  uterus  ;  «,  anterior  Up;  7,  ptistt-rior 
lip;  8.  oviduct;  %  periUjueum;  la,  viigina  laid  open. 


and  project  H  free  into  the  pel  vie  cavity,  lymg  in  eontaet  with  the  blad- 
der in  front,  the  rectum  Ixdi i nd^  and  the  small  intestine  above;  while 
the  narrow  portion,  or  neck,'  is  downward  and  is  embraced  by  the 
vagina,  into  which  its  end  projeete.  The  uterns  is  enck)sed  and  in  a 
measure  retained  in  its  median  position  by  a  broad  fold  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  extends  from  its  tildes  to  those  of  the  pelvis  as  the 
broad  ligaments.  The  peritoneum  elosely  and  smoothly  invests  the 
body  alKjvL',  in  fmnt  and  behind,  and  from  itn  lower  part  h  reflected 
to  the  bladder  ;  but  at  the  baek  part  dt^scends  to  the  vagina  and  is 
thence  i*eflccted  Ur  the  rectum. 

The  size  of  the  uterus  in  the  usual  condition  at  niattirity  is  about 
three  inches   long^,  two  inches  where  Avidest  from  side  to  8ide>  and 


*  MutM,  hystera,  melm. 


*  Oorpufl. 


*  Cervix  j  coUimu 
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nearly  an  inch  thick  fore  and  aft.  In  the  uterus  which  has  been  par- 
turient the  body  is  larger  and  the  neck  about  a  third  of  the  length  of 
the  whole ;  in  the  virgin  the  body  is  proportionately  narrower  and  the 
neck  longer,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  In  infancy  the  uterus  is  less 
pyriform  and  more  cylindroid,  and  the  neck  is  larger  and  longer  than 
the  body. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  uterus  the  oviducts,  or  fal- 
lopian tubes,  proceed  outwardly  enclosed  within  the  upper  border  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  and  near  the  same  points  the  round  and  ovarian 
ligaments  are  attached.  The  convex  portion  of  the  body  projecting 
above  the  oviducts  is  the  fundus/  and  from  this  the  convex  sides  grad- 
ually narrow  to  the  neck.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  body  is  slightly 
convex  and  the  posterior  is  considerably  more  so.    The  neck  is  flattened 

Fig.  832. 


Uterus  which  has  given  childbirth:  two-thirds  size.  A,  anterior  view  of  the  uteixui;  B, 
vertical  section  from  side  to  side.  1.  body  of  the  utcros :  2,  cavity  of  the  body ;  8,  neck ;  4,  ctTity 
of  the  neck:  6.  mouth  of  the  uterus;  6,  vagina  laid  open  ;  7,  oviducts;  8,  peritoneum. 


cylindroid,  or  in  the  virgin  somewhat  widened  at  the  middle  so  as  to 
appear  more  oval.  The  lower  rounded  extremity  projects  into  the 
vagina,  where  it  presents  a  central  funnel-like  depression  with  a  round 
or  transverse  oval  aperture,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  uterus."  This 
is  enclosed  by  a  thick  convex  border  forming  the  lips,  of  which  the 
anterior  descends  lower  in  the  vagina,  though  the  posterior  appears 
the  longer  from  the  higher  attachment  of  the  latter  behind.  Prom  the 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  and  the  different  depths  to  which  the  lips 
descend,  both  come  into  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
and  the  mouth  is  directed  backward  and  downward.  The  mucoos 
membrane  of  the  vagina  is  smoothly  extended  over  the  lips  to  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus.  After  childbirth  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is 
larger,  transversely  elliptical,  and  often  appears  roughened. 


^  Basis  uteri.  *  Os  uteri  externum  ;  os  tineas ;  orificium  vaginale. 
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In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  cavity  extends  from  side  to  side  as  a 
broad  triangular  cleft,  and  in  a  vertical  fore  and  aft  section  of  the 
organ  appears  as  a  linear,  nearly  straight  slit.  The  base  of  the  trian- 
gular cavity  at  the  Hindus  and  the  sides  are  convex  inward,  while  the 
flat  surfaces  in  front  and  behind  come  into  contact.  The  upper  angles 
are  prolonged  into  narrow  canals  continued  into  the  oviducts,  and  the 
lower  angle  descends  into  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  the  communication 
being  slightly  narrowed,  and  distinguished  as  the  internal  orifice^ 
of  the  uterus. 

The  cavity  of  the  neck'  in  the  virgin  uterus  is  elliptical,  and 
widest  from  side  to  side.  In  the  uterus  which  has  been  parturient  it 
widens  downward  to  the  transversely  elliptical  mouth. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  is  dull  reddish,  ordina- 
rily smooth  and  finely  punctate.  In  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  both  in 
front  and  behind,  it  presents  a  median  longitudinal  fold,  from  which 
a  number  of  oblique  folds  ascend  at  the  sides,  giving  rise  to  a  tree-like 
appearance,  named  the  arbor  vitse. 

After  death  the  uterus  commonly  appears  more  or  less  hard  and 
rigid,  which  does  not  accord  with  its  condition  in  life,  when  it  is  softer 
and  flexible,  and  the  body  readily  bends  backward  or  forward  on  the 
neck. 

Structure.  The  walls  of  the  uterus  consist  of  an  outer  thin  serous 
layer  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  an  inner  lining  mucous  membrane, 
and  an  intermediate  muscular  layer,  which  forms  four-fifths  or  more  of 
their  thickness.  The  three  layers  are  closely  united,  and  are  not  readily 
separated. 

The  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  bundles  of  unstriped  fibres,  the 
course  of  which  differs  in  different  parts,  and  is  obscurely  defined. 
According  to  Henle,  it  consists  of  three  strata.  On  the  body  a  thin 
superficial  stratum  consists  chiefly  of  longitudinal  fibres,  in  the  deeper 
part  mingled  with  oblique  fibres.  The  succeeding  strata  are  thick,  and 
mainly  consist  of  circular  bundles  of  fibres  with  numerous  small  longi- 
tudinal and  oblique  bundles.  Usually  the  deeper  strata  on  the  body 
consist  of  circular  bundles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oviducts  and  thence 
approach  from  opposite  sides  to  the  middle  of  the  uterus.  In  the 
neck  the  three  strata  consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  longitudinal  and 
an  intermediate  circular  stratum.  All  the  strata  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated through  an  intertexture  of  bundles  of  fibres.  From  the  outer 
stratum  bundles  pass  into  the  contiguous  parts,  the  oviducts,  the  round 
ligaments,  and  the  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  furnished  with  an  epithelium  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  ciliated  columnar  cells.  In  the  vaginal  extremity  of 
the  neck  extending  to  the  middle  it  has  the  same  kind  of  epithelium  as 

^  Of  uteri  internum ;  ostium  or  isthmus  uteri.  '  Canalis  cervicis. 
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that  of  tho  vagina.  The  mucous  membraDO  is  provided  with  namer> 
ous  glands,  the  uterine  glands.  These  are  simple  cylindrical  tubes, 
which  descend  in  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  in  a  somewhat  tort- 
uous or  convoluted  course  and  terminate  in  a  single  or  forked  csecal 
dilatation.  They  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium  like  that  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  The  glands  are  embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  mucosa,  which  also  serves  as  a  matrix  for  the  blood-vessels.  During 
menstruation  and  pregnancy  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  becomes 
much  thickened,  and  the  glands  much  elongated  and  enlarged.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  is  likewise  provided  with  tubular  glands 
which  accord  in  structure  with  those  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Not 
unfrequently  in  tho  aged  some  of  these  glands  are  observed  to  be 
transformed  into  little  cysts,  which  are  of  no  interest  other  than  that 
they  formerly  were  regarded  as  eggs*  which  had  dropped  from  the 
body  of  the  uterus. 

During  pregnancy  the  glands  of  the  neck  secrete  a  tenacious  yellow 
mucus,  which  serves  to  plug  up  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

The  broad  ligaments.'  These  extend  fVom  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
as  a  double  layer  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  dividing 
the  cavity  of  the  latter  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  anterior  con- 
tains the  bladder  and  the  posterior  the  rectum.  Approaching  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pelvis,  they  are  continued  into  the  vesico-uterine  and  recto- 
uterine folds.  The  two  peritoneal  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments  are 
united  by  connective  tissue  containing  unstriped  muscular  fibres  pro- 
longed from  tho  walls  of  the  uterus  and  mostly  pursuing  a  transverse 
direction.  This  intermediate  stratum  is  pervaded  by  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  ovaries. 

Along  the  upper  folded  border  of  the  broad  ligament  runs  the  ovi- 
duct, and  near  it,  starting  from  the  uterus  a  little  lower  in  front,  is  the 
round  ligament.  Projecting  from  it  behind  is  the  ovary,  which  is 
further  connected  with  the  uterus  by  the  ovarian  ligament  immediately 
behind  and  below  tho  connection  of  the  oviduct. 

The  round  ligaments*  are  flat,  fibro-muscular  cords,  which  trav- 
erso  the  broad  ligaments,  occupying  a  slight  superficial  fold  in  the  an- 
terior layer.  Each  starts  from  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  in  front  of 
the  oviduct  and  proceeds  outward  and  forward  to  the  inguinal  canal, 
through  which  it  continues  of  diminished  size  to  finally  end  in  the 
tissues  of  the  mons  veneris.  They  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  are 
composed  of  connective  with  clastic  tissue,  and  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  joined  in  their  course 
by  some  striped  fibres. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  uterus  is  supplied  by  the  ovarian  and 
uterine  arteries,  which  reach  the  organ  through  the  broad  ligaments 


*  Ovula  Nabothi ;  glandulse  Xabothi. 

'  Ligaiuenta  lata ;  alie  vespertilionis.  *  Ligamenta  rotunda. 
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and  enter  its  Bides  in  numei'oug  branches.  PurBuing  h  remarkably  tort- 
uous course  aud  frequently  anastomosing,  they  are  distributed  thruugb- 
uut  the  thick  muscular  layer  and  the  mucous  membrane^  and  in  the 
latter  terminate  in  a  superficial  net- work  of  large  capillaries.  The 
veins  correspond  witb  the  arteries,  but  are  much  larger.  As  they 
emerge  from  the  muscular  wall  thoy  tbrm  an  intricate  superticial  plexus, 
from  which  the  chief  veins  pui-wue  the  course  of  the  principal  arteries. 
The  lymphatics  commence  vlh  clefts  and  vessels  in  both  the  mucous 
membmue  and  muscular  layer,  and  communicate  with  a  i^uperticial 
plexus  from  which  the  chief  vessels  accompany  the  corresponding 
blood-vessels.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  and 
ovarian  plexuses,  and  consist  of  both  medulla  ted  and  nou-mednllated 
fibres. 

Periodic  changes  in  the  uterus.  The  function  of  menstruation 
is  accompanied  liy  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  uterus.  From  tur- 
gescence  of  the  vessels  the  organ 

becomes  somewhat  enlarged.     At  i*m»  aS3. 

the  same  time  the  mucous  mem- 
bnine  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  is 
thickened,  so f lens,  undergoes  dis- 
integration,  and  is  shed ;  ita  prod- 
ucts, together  with  blood  from  the 
ruptured  capillaries,  forming  the 
menstrual  discharge.  The  process 
commences  at  the  inner  orifice  of 
the  uterus  ami  thence  proceeds  to 
the  fiinduB,  and  in  the  subsequent 
repair  the  same  coni-se  is  pui*sued. 
The  destruction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  extends  deeply,  and  its 
reproduction  takes  place  from  the 
deeper  epithelial  cell-elements* 

In  pregnancji'  still  more  re- 
markable changes  occur  in  the 
ut^rtis.  Grradually  enlarging,  it 
becomes  egg-shaped,  and  tinally 
over  a  foot  in  length,  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  bi'eadtb,  and  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  or  three  pounds 
in  weight.  Rising  hxmi  the  pelvis 
into  the  abdomen,  the  small  intes- 
tine is  displaced  backward  and  the 

abdominal  panetes  are  greatly  distended.  The  wall  of  the  ut^jrus  loses 
its  compact  texture  and  becomes  loose,  spongy^  more  extensible,  aod 
darker.  The  hlood-vessels  greatly  increase  in  stisie,  especially  the  veins, 
and  the  arteries  are  exceedingly  tortuous.    The  lymphatics  and  nerves 


Muscle- FIBRE  cella  or  the  UTERrs,  in  the 
fifth  moDth  of  pregnancy,  a,  ppc formative 
nuisfle-cells;  6»  young  mui^clv- fibres;  e,  more 
(IcvelofHtil  muftcle-flbres.  MiLgnided  3W  dlaju* 
etera. 
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also  increase.  In  the  muscular  structure  the  bundles  are  rendered  more 
evident,  and  the  fibres  enlarge  to  seven  times  their  former  length 
and  from  three  to  five  times  the  breadth,  while  new  fibres  are  added. 
The  round  ligaments  likewise  are  greatly  enlarged  and  their  muscular 
structure  made  more  distinct.  The  broad  ligaments  expand  with  the 
enlarging  uterus  and  also  become  more  extended.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  undergoes  transformation, 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  the  decidua  and  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  the  placenta,  both  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
new  being.  After  parturition  the  uterus  rapidly  subsides,  and  with  its 
appendages  gradually  approximates  the  original  condition,  though  the 
uterus  subsequently  remains  several  times  larger  than  it  was  before 
impregnation.  The  enlarged  muscular  bundles  degenerate  and  are 
absorbed,  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

THE   OVIDUCTS. 

The  oviducts,  or  fallopian  tubes/  are  enclosed  within  the  upper 
free  border  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  serve  as  a  communication  be- 

Fio.  834. 


Ovary,  parovarium,  and  oviduct  of  the  left  side.  1,  broad  ligament;  2,  ovidact;  S,iti 
canal ;  4.  its  pavilion ;  5.  mouth  of  the  latter;  6,  process  attached  to  the  ovary,  7;  8,  ovarian  liga- 
ment: 9,  orifice  from  which  an  ovum  had  recently  escaped;  10,  a  cicatrix;  11,  parovariom:  12, 
remains  of  the  duct  of  MGller.    From  a  virgin  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

tween  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  Commencing  at  the  upper  angles  of 
the  latter  they  proceed  outward,  are  flexuose  in  their  course,  and  then 
curve  downward,  backward,  and  inward  towards  the  ovary.  To  the 
outer  side  they  terminate  in  a  widely-expanded  and  open  trumpet- 
like  mouth,  named  the  pavilion,'  or,  from  its  deeply-fringed  border,  the 
fimbriated  extremity.*    The  oviducts  range  from  three  to  five  inches 


1  Tubse ;  t.  iitcrinie ;  t.  Fallopise ;  cornua  uteri. 

*  Of  the  French  anatomists.     Infundibulum ;  trumpet.         •  Morsus  diaboli. 
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in  length,  and  are  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick  at  their  commence 
luent,  from  which  the}'  gnidually  increase  to  about  thofonrth  of  nu  inch 
or  more,  when  they  become  agmn  nlightly  narrowed,  and  then  abniptly 
expand  in  the  pavilion.  Their  capacity  is  variable,  and  usually  at  the 
eommeneement  *  in  the  uterus  they  barely  admit  an  ordinary  bristle; 
\mi  gradually  enlarge  to  the  pavilion,  where  they  contract  to  a  round 
aperture,  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  communicating  with  the 
abdominal  cavnty,  and  hence  named  the  abdominal  orifice.*  The 
pavilion  hangs  movably  free  from  the  broad  ligament,  directed  down- 
wai*d  and  backward,  with  its  mouth  inwanJ  towarda  the  ovary.  Its 
breadth  is  very  variable,  but  commonly  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
or  more,  and  by  a  narrow  prolongation  is  extended  and  connected  with 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  ovary. 

The  lining  raucous  membrane  of  the  oviducts  is  finely  folded,  and 
that  to  such  a  degree  that  the  folds  fill  up  their  cavity.  From  the 
abdominal  orifice  the  folds  multiply,  enlarge,  and  radiate  within  the 
pavilion,  %vhence  they  are  extended  in  numerous  irregular  laminar 
procefifies'  of  different  lengths  to  form  the  fimbriated  border.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  rose-eolored,  is  provided  with  a  ciliated  columnar 
epithehum  like  that  of  the  uterus,  but  contains  no  glandw. 

The  exterior  of  th©  pavilion  with  its  fimbriated  border  is  invested 
with  the  peritoneal  oxtenj^ion  of  the  broad  ligament,  is  white,  and  is 
furnished  with  the  usual  pavemeni  endothelium  of  serous  membranes. 

The  oviducts  are  provided  with  a  muscular  coat,  to  which  the  lining 
mucous  membrane  is  closely  adherent.  The  muscular  coat,  of  nnKtrij>ed 
fibres,  is  composed  of  an  outer  longitudinal  layer  extending  tVom  that 
of  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  an  irmer  layer  of  circular  bundles. 

The  ovarian  aHery  in  its  course  along  the  oviduct  supplies  it  with 
numerous  branches.  The  emerging  venous  branches  join  the  ovarian 
vein.  The  lymphatics  join  those  of  the  uterus  and  ovary.  The  nu- 
merous nei'ves  are  derived  fi^om  the  sympathetic  plexus  accompanying 
the  ovarian  blood-vessels. 

THE  OVARIES. 

The  Q varies*  are  the  organs  from  which  the  ova,  or  eggs,  are  de- 
rived, an<J  are  two  flattened  oval  bodies  suspended  one  on  each  mlo 
from  behind  the  broad  ligaments.  They  are  placed  behind  and  below 
the  oviduct  ft  next  to  the  rectum,  and  have  their  long  diameter  directed 
obliquely  between  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  the  pavilion  of  the 
oviduct.  They  are  attached  to  the  broad  ligament  along  their  anterior 
border,  which  ia  narrow  and  nearly  straight,  and  forms  their  hilus» 
or  position  along  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  organ.  Else- 
where ihey  are  free^  and  their  posterior  border,  which  is  thick  and  eon- 

*  Ostiym  uterinum.  *  O.  abdominalt;. 

'  Firnbriffi,  lnciniii3>  *  Sing.,  ovarium;  pi.,  ovaria ;  teites  muUebres, 
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vex,  is  directed  upward.  Of  the  broad  convex  surfaces,  one  is  directed 
upward  and  forward  and  the  other  downward  and  backward.  The 
inner,  narrower  extremity  is  connected  with  the  uterus  by  the  ovarian 
ligament,  and  its  outer,  more  rounded  extremity  is  connected  with  a 
prolongation  of  the  pavilion  of  the  oviduct. 

The  ovaries  are  variable  in  size  in  different  individuals.  Commonly 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  weight 
is  proportioned  to  the  size,  and  ordinarily  each  ovary  ranges  from  sixty 
grains  to  twice  that  much. 

The  ovaries,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  menstruation,  are  even, 
white,  and  shining.  Afler  puberty,  from  the  periodic  escape  of  ova 
and  the  subsequent  reparation  and  formation  of  cicatrices,  they  grad- 
ually become  more  or  less  uneven.  After  middle  age  they  often  appear 
irregularly  furrowed  and  tuberculate,  and  yellowish  or  brownish  in 
color. 

The  ovarian  ligament  is  a  cord  which  attaches  the  inner,  narrower 
end  of  the  ovary  with  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  immediately  below  and 
behind  the  oviduct.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  often  more  or 
less,  is  composed  of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  and  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  superficial  fold  of  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  broad  ligament. 

Structure.  The  ovary  is  composed  of  an  interior  reddish  spongy 
stroma  with  an  outer  more  compact,  paler  layer,  in  which  the  ovisacs 

containing  the  ova  are  embedded,  whence 
it  is  named  the  ovigenous  layer.  It  is 
defined  by  a  thin,  dense,  white,  connective- 
tissue  layer,  the  albuginea,^  invested  ex- 
ternally with  a  simple  columnar  epithelium, 
which  at  the  hilus  is  continuous  with  the 
pavement  epithelium  of  the  broad  ligament. 
The  interior  stroma  extends  from  the  hilus, 
where  it  transmits  the  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  ovary.  It  is  composed  of  an  intertextur© 
ov?r;n''.h;irLmhTf  of  connce.ive-tissue  bundles  with  blood-vee- 
pregnancy,  a,  6.  ovisacs ;  r.  ova-  sels,  which  in  general  have  a  radial  disposi- 
rian  ligament:  e.  stroma.    In     tion,  and  outwardly  becomc  associated  with 

the   interior,   two   old   corpora  •' 

lutea  are  visible.  bundles   of   8])indle-8haped,   nucleated   cells. 

The  numerous  vessels  are  accompanied  by 
considerable  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres  continuous  with  those 
of  the  ovarian  and  broad  ligaments.  The  arteries  are  remarkable  for 
their  serpentine  and  often  spiral  course.  The  ovigenous  layer,  though 
not  distinct  from  the  interior  stroma,  appears  more  or  less  defined, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  the  spindle-shaped  cells 


Tunica  albuginoa.     Sappey  denies  its  existence  altogether. 
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8tirrounding  the  ovi«a€g.  The  albuginea,  continuous  with  the  former, 
is  mainly  composed  of  fibro-conuective  tissue  in  several  strata,  and 
contains  no  ovisacs. 

In  the  intant  at  birth  the  ovi<^enous  layer  is  densely  crowded  with 
ovisacs  of  uniform  sizid  and  estimated  at  many  thoasandn;  but  subse- 
quently they  become  more  diffused^  through  the  greater  development 
of  the  fttroma.  At  puberty  the  ovisacs,  for  the  most  part,  retain  their 
original  condition,  spherical  shape,  and  uniform  size,  from  0.03  to  <KU4 
millimetre  in  diameter,  utid  they  form  an  almost  continuous  layer  be- 
neath the  albuginea  from  one  to  three  deep.  In  the  ovary  of  a  maiden 
of  eighteen  years,  Henle  estimated  there  were  about  thirty-six  thou- 


Fio.  386. 


Section  of  an  ovary  ok  thk  aabbh.  a,  col umuur  epitlielltini  of  the  free  inrfhoe ;  b,  exterxul 
llbrottA  layer:  c,  young  ovisacs  embedded  iu  Uie  stroma.,  and  each  coutaltilng  an  ovum  eoTeloped 
fn  a  layer  of  epithelial  ccUb  ;  d,  »  more  ttdvftnced  ovlear.  Hoed  with  aii  epithelial  layer  imd  con- 
talnim  mi  ovum  invested  with  another  layer,  the  space  between  filled  with  liquid. 


sand  of  them.  Embedded  more  deeply  in  the  ovary  arc  less  numerous 
ovisacs,  which  present  every  gradation  of  size  from  the  former  to  that 
of  a  large  pea.  The  hirgest  oviHacs,  ahva^^a  few,  are  commonly  deepest, 
although  one  or  more  may  extend  through  the  ovigenous  layer  from  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  into  the  stroma  beneath  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  its  Bize,  which  in  the  ripe  condition  may  be  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

The  larger  ovisacR  pos.^e8a  a  more  distinct  and  vascular  envelope/ 
sepaimble  into  two  layers,"  which  are  composed  of  the  elements  of  the 
stroma  concentricall}'  arranged, 

Afber  puberty^  among  the  multitude  of  ovisacs,  some  of  tbem  period- 


»  Thec&  foliiculi. 


'  Tunica  propria  and  flbroaa  of  H&nle. 
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ically  undergo  more  rapid  development  with  increase  of  size,  and  every 
month  one,  or  rarely  several,  at  the  surface  of  the  ovary  bursts  and  dis- 
charges its  contents  from  the  organ,  the  process  being  accompanied 
by  the  usual  phenomena  of  menstruation. 

The  facts  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  ovary  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  as  the  ovisacs  grow  they  retire  from  the  more  crowded 
portion  of  the  ovigenous  layer  to  the  deeper  portion  of  the  stroma, 
where  they  secure  more  room  and  nutriment  for  development.  From 
time  to  time  the  most  advanced  ovisac  reverses  its  course  to  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  where  it  becomes  prominent,  and  finally  bursts  and  dis- 
charges its  contents,  including  the  ovum,  which  is  received  by  the 
pavilion  of  the  oviduct.  Previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  ovisac  its 
capsule  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  vascularity,  and  the  vessels 
converge  to  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  ovisac,  which  is  named 
the  stigma,  the  point  at  which  the  ovisac  finally  bursts. 

Remains  of  ovisacs  in  various  stages  of  atrophy  in  the  deeper  part 
of  the  ovarian  stroma  indicate  that  many,  after  development  to  some 
extent,  undergo  a  retrograde  course  and  disappear. 

The  ovisacs  *  are  generally  spherical,  though  some  of  the  lai^er 
ones  may  he  oblong,  or  the  largest  even  irregular  in  shape.  ^They  are 
provided  with  a  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,'  which  is  thickest 
in  the  larger  ones,  and  here  and  there  presents  a  nucleus.  The  smallest 
ovisacs  are  lined  with  an  epithelial  layer*  of  flat,  nucleated  cells,  which 
closely  envelop  an  ovum.  With  the  growth  of  the  ovisac  the  cells 
become  polyhedral  and  then  columnar.  With  a  further  growth  the 
cell-layers  multiply  to  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  the  cells  of  the  outer 
layer  maintaining  the  columnar  form,  while  the  others  are  polyhedral 
In  the  largest  ovisacs  the  ovum  is  embedded  in  an  accumulation  of 
cells  which  projects  from  one  side  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ovisac 
into  a  central  cavity  filled  with  serous  liquid.  The  accumulation  is 
named  the  proligerous  disk/  and  its  cells, 
Fick837.  \i\^Q  ii^Q  j.^g|^  consist  of  a  columnar  layer  next 

the  ovum  with  succeeding  polyhedral  cells. 
All  transitional  stages  are  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  primitive  ovisacs  and  the  ripe  ones 
as  described. 

The  ovum,  or  egg,^  is  essentially  a  nucle- 
,     ated  cell,  of  globular  shape,  and  varyinir  in  sire 

Human  OVUM,  highly  mag^ni-         .,,  P,  .  i-  i  . 

fled,   a,  vitelline  membrane.  6,     With  that  of  the  OVISaC  whlch  contains  it.      In 

yelk;  c,  germinal  vesicle  con-    the  Smallest  ovisacs  it  is  in  immediate  contact 

talning  the  germinal  spot.  .  ,     ^i       /i    x         '^i.    v    i        ii      u    ^    •      ^t 

With  the  flat  epithehal  cells,  but  m  the  next 
stage,  when  the  latter  are  polyhedral,  it  becomes  defined  by  a  clear 

*  Vesiculae  Graafiana  ;  Graafian  follicles.  '  Membrana  propria. 

»  Stratum  granulosum  or  proligerum  ;  membrana  granulosa  or  cumuli ;  epen- 
dyma  foUiculi ;  couche  celluleuse. 

*  Discus  proligerus ;  cumulus  proligerus ;  zona  granulosa.  ^  Ovulum. 
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mem b nine,  which  inereaBes  in  thickness  with  the  subsequent  growth 
of  Ur?  oviuii.  The  ripe  ovum,  read}^  to  be  discharged  from  the  ovisac, 
is  a  minute  spherical  body^  aboint  the  j^  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  and 
exemplities  a  complete  celh  It  has  a  thick^  ti*ansparent  envelope,  named 
the  chorion/  which  under  high  magnifying  power  exhibitt*  parsing 
through  its  thickness  tine  stria^,  regarded  as  pores,  as  is  muro  evidently 
the  case  in  the  eggs  of  tishes  and  some  other  animals.  The  contents 
of  the  ovum,  called  the  yelk,  or  vitellus,  is  a  transparent  viacid  pro- 
tophism  with  cliifiiseil  uiMike  gran  ides  of  various  «izes,  named  the  vitel- 
line corpuscles.  To  one  side  the  yelk  contains  a  clear  spherical 
nucleus,  the  germinal  vesicle/  which  consists  of  a  reticuhir  mass  of 
iiucleophism  with  u  tlelicate,  vesicular,  investing  membrane.  Within 
the  vesicle  there  is  commonly  a  highly-refruetive  nucleolus,  the  ger- 
minal spot/  and  sometimes  several  are  preset) t. 

After  the  escape  of  tlie  contents  of  the  ovisac  its  cavity  is  filled 
with  a  hlood'Clot.  The  wall  subsequently  becoraes  thickened,  folded, 
and  eontracted  on  the  elot,  which  Unaliy 
in  great  measure  loses  its  color,  and  the 
two  together  assume  the  apj»earance  of  a 
connigated,  yeHow  mass,  euMed  the  corpus 
luteum.  This  subsequently  atrophies,  and 
is  rescilved  into  the  tissue  of  the  ovarian 
stroma.  The  corpus  luteum  of  preg- 
nancy* undergoes  a  greater  degree  of 
hypertrophy  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
term,  after  which  it  begins  to  diiuinish,  but 
does  not  disappear  no  til  near  the  end  of 
pregnancy. 

The  ovaries  ai*e  supplied  by  the  ovarian 
arteiy,  which  runs  through  the  bmad  liga- 
ment«  below  the  attachment  of  the  ovarj% 
towards  the  uterus,  wlxere  it  anastomoses 
with  the  uterine  artery.  Nutnerous  branches 
enter  the  hilus  and  are  thence  distributed 
through  the  organ.  The  veins  are  also  nu- 
merous and  large,  and  form  a  terminal 
plexus,  from  which  the  chief  veins  accom- 
pany the  ovarian  artery.  The  lymphatics, 
likewise  numerous  and  hirge.  emerging  from  the  hilus.  proceed  to  the 
lumbar  glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ovarian  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  accompanjnng  the  ovarian  vessels. 


i 


Two  ODRPORA  uttba;  in  sec- 
tiDJi,.  ttntural  i^ixe.  1.  eight  days 
after  voaception;  2,  at  the  flifUi 
Biotith  uf  pregnancy,  a.  iWmjm 
tunla  of  the  OTaryi  ft>  htrtmuj ;  e, 
thlokeDed  and  plteatedmQmbmne 
of  Lhe  ovUai^  d.  blmxlclcii;  e,  the 
same,  later,  av  it  bout  its  red  color; 
/  fibrous  stTtHua  bound hig  the  Cf^r- 
puB  luteum. 


'  HembmnA  viteltiiia ;  oolemma  pellucidum ;    zona  pcllucida,  a  common  and 
much  inbleadiiig  naniL%  applying  only  to  an  optical  section  of  tho  mciiibraiie. 

*  Vesicula  gorminativa  or  prolifera  ;  Purkinjean  vesicle. 

*  Macula  germ  ID  all  va.  ^  True  corpus  luteum. 
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The  parovarium.'  This  is  a  rudimentary  organ  placed  between 
the  layere  of  the  broad  ligament,  in  the  interval  outwardly  between 
the  ovary  and  oviduct.  It  appears  as  a  series  of  irregular  whitish 
tubes,  somewhat  divergent  from  the  position  of  the  ovary  to  a  main 
tube  lying  near  to  and  parallel  with  the  oviduct.  It  is  the  remains  of 
the  primordial  kidney  or  wolffian  body  of  the  embryo.  The  outermost 
tube  sometimes  appears  as  a  little  cyst  suspended  by  a  nan^w  cord 
from  the  broad  ligament.  A  similar  cyst,  not  unfrequently  suspended 
from  the  pavilion  of  the  oviduct,  is  the  remains  of  the  duct  of  Miiller, 
another  organ  of  embryonic  life. 

THE   MAMM^. 

The  mammse,  or  mammary  glands,'  are  the  milk-secreting  organs 
of  the  female,  and  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary  condition  in  the  male. 
Their  presence  is  characteristic  of  the  highest  class  of  animals,  whence 
these  are  named  mammals,*  in  most  of  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
abdomen ;  but  in  man  and  his  order,  the  primates,  they  occupy  the  front 
of  the  chest. 

In  the  human  female,  when  fully  produced,  the  mammary  glands, 
together  with  the  enveloping  skin  and  the  fascia  associated  with  more 
or  less  fat,  form  a  pair  of  hemispherical  prominences,  the  breasts, 
surmounted  by  a  conical  eminence,  the  nipple,  or  teat.* 

The  breasts  extend  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  rib  and  frt)m  the 
side  of  the  sternum  to  the  axilla,  and  are  variably  prominent  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  mammary  gland  and  the  general  nutritive  state 
of  the  individual. 

The  nipple  is  situated  on  a  line  with  the  fourth  rib,  and  is  directed 
forward  and  somewhat  outward  and  upward.  It  is  of  a  roseate  or 
reddish-brown  color  and  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  zone  or  areola 
of  the  Hkin  of  the  same  color.  Both  enlarge  and  become  darker  in 
pregnancy,  and  the  change  to  some  extent  is  permanent.  The  color 
increases  with  the  advance  of  the  pregnant  condition,  grows  darker, 
but  again  diminishes  after  the  mammary  gland  ceases  its  secretory 
function.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  wrinkled  and  furnished  with  sensi- 
tive papillie.  It  is  highly  vascular  and  contains  much  muscular  tissue; 
hence  under  excitement  it  becomes  larger  and  more  rigid.  On  its 
rounded  summit  are  the  mouths  of  the  milk-ducts,  of  which  there  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  each  opening  into  a  little  pit. 

The  skin  of  the  areola  is  thin  and  exhibits  a  number  of  scattered, 
whitish,  pimple-like  eminences,*  which  are  due  to  groups  of  sebaceous 
glands,  which  open  by  three  or  four  ducts  on  the  surface.    The  glands 

1  Paroarium ;  paroophoron ;  corpus  pampiniforme  or  conicum ;  organ  of  Boeen- 
muller. 

'  Masthos ;  mastus ;  nima ;  uber.  ■  Mammalia. 

*  Mammilla ;  papilla  ;  mastus ;  uber.  *  Tubercles. 
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enlarge  during  suckling,  and  they  ecerole  an  oily  matter,  which  appears 
to  protect  the  part  from  excoriation. 

The  mammary  gland  ^  is  a  fiegment  of  a  sphere,  and  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, with  itti  front  «urtacc  convex  and  prolonged  at  the  nipple,  and 
itg  j>os tenor  tiiurface  nearly  flat  or  slightly  conca%'e,  and  attached  by 
conneetive  tissue  to  the  deep  fascia  investing  the  greater  pectoral 
muscle.  From  the  weight  of  the  hreasts  during  the  full  deveiopinent 
of  the  mammite,  when  unsupported,  the  connective  tiflwue  of  attachment 
becomes  elongated  and  the  breastR  proportionately  pendent. 

The  nmmmary  gland  is  of  tirm  consistence  ami  of  a  pinkish-white 
color.     It  is  a  racemose 

gland,  and  is  composed  *^^"" 

of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
lobes,  which  are  closely 
conjoined  by  fibro-con- 
neeti%^e  tisi^uc  which  also 
invests  the  gland  and  is 
continuous  with  th©  bu- 
pertieial  fawia  of  the 
chest.  The  lobes,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  bo 
many  neparato  glands, 
are  pyramidal ^  with  the 
bases  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  mamma  and 
the  apices  convergent  to 
the  nipple.  From  each 
lobe  proceeds  a  lactiferous  or  milk  duct,'  which  expands  at  the 
ai'eola,  and  during  lactuthni  becomes  enlarged  into  a  fusiform  recepta- 
cle, the  lactiferous  ampulla,^  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
wide.  From  the  ampul  he,  which  serve  as  httle  temporary  reservoirs 
of  milk,  the  milk-ducts,  again  reduced  in  size,  aneend  in  a  group  through 
the  nipple  to  its  summit,  where  they  terminate  in  contracted  and  sep- 
arate ori flees.  Besides  the  milk-ducts,  of  which  the  central  ones  of 
the  group  are  larger,  the  nipple  contains  numei*ous  blood-vessels^  with 
bundles  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres  and  areolar  tissue  free  from  fat. 
The  mnscle-flbi*es  torm  concentric  circles  at  the  base  of  the  nipple, 
whence  others  radiate  to  its  summit. 

In  the  usual  healtliful  condition  between  the  mammary  gland  and 
the  **kin,  the  iovesting  areolar  tisBue  of  the  former  i«  occupied  by  a 
variable  accumulation  of  fat,  often  in  considemble  quantity  and  pro- 
portionately contributing  to  the  prominence  of  the  breasts.  The  fat  is 
intersected  by  irregular  partitions  of  fibro-connective  tiasue  and  par- 


MlLK-DUCT  Alf  U  U1BULE8  OF  THB  HAHMABV  OLANH,  enllTlged. 

1.  nipph.' ;  2,  terminal  raint-duet :  3^  ampulla ;  4.  principal 
duct  from  a  lobe ;  5,  lobulea  composed  of  alveoli. 


'  GUndutii  Urtifem. 

*  GulucWphoruus  ampulla  or  tiinuB;  sinuB  loctei. 

43 


Galactophoroua  duct 
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tially  extends  among  the  lobes  of  the  mammar}*  gland.  In  thin  per- 
sons the  fat  is  in  great  measure  absent  and  its  place  is  occupied  by 
an  abundant  layer  of  areolar  tissue.  ^ 

The  lobes  of  the  mammary  gland  have  the  usual  construction  of 
racemose  glands,  and  are  composed  of  polyhedral  lobules  subdivided 
into  smaller  ones,  all  united  by  branching  ducts  with  blood-vessels 
and  conjoined  by  fibro-connective  tissue.  The  smallest  lobules  consist 
of  clusters  of  rounded  polyhedral  follicles  or  alveoli,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  smallest  milk-ducts. 

The  alveoli  of  the  mammary  gland  during  the  resting  condition  are 

filled  with  polyhedral  cells.     Dur- 
Fio.  340.  ij^g  pregnancy  the  cells  rapidly 

multiply  and  the  alveoli  become 
enlarged.     At  the  commencement 
of  lactation,  or  the  production  of 
milk,  the  central  cells  of  the  alve- 
oli are  resolved  into  masses  of  oil- 
globules,  which  are  discharged  in 
the  first  milk  and  are  known  as 
the     colostrum-corpuscles.       The 
ALVEOLrs  OP  THE  MAMMARY  oLAND,  during    peripheral  cclls  of  the  alveoli  dis- 
lactation.  lined  withshortcolumnar polyhedral     tended  with  their  PontPTit«  annpar 
cells,  containing  granular  protoplasm,  a  nu-      ^^^^^^  Wim  tneir  COntcniS  appear 

cieus,  and  milk-globules.  Highly  magnified.       as  a  simple  epithelium  of  flattened 

cells,  but  in  the  active  secretion 
of  milk  these  assume  a  short  columnar  polyhedral  form.  They  con- 
tain a  granular  protoplasm  with  a  large  round  nucleus  and  oil-globules, 
which  arc  diHcharged  as  milk-globules.  The  alveoli  are  defined  by  a 
membrana  propria  supported  by  fibro-connective  tissue,  with  close  nets 
of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  walls  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  are  composed  of  fibro-connective 
tissue  with  longitudinal  and  circular  elastic  fibres,  and  are  lined  by  a 
columnar  epithelium,  which  near  their  termination  merges  into  strati- 
fied epithelium,  continuous  at  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  with  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  skin  of  the  nipple. 

The  mammary  gland  makes  its  appearance  in  the  fourth  month  of 
embrj'onic  life,  but  its  later  growth  is  slow.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  organ  in  the  male  and  female  infant  for  some  years.  The  further 
development  of  the  gland  takes  place  in  the  female  at  puberty,  but  it  is 
not  until  pregnancy  that  it  proceeds  to  completion.  Even  in  the  male, 
at  puberty,  the  gland  undergoes  some  development,  but  this  soon  ceases 
and  it  becomes  completely  atrophied.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  it 
has  so  far  advanced  in  its  development  in  the  male  as  to  secrete  milk. 

With  the  decline  of  reproductive  power  in  the  female  the  mammary 
gland  gradually  atrophies,  the  alveoli  with  their  epithelium  and  the 
smaller  ducts  disappear,  and  finally  nothing  remains  but  the  lai^r 
ducts  with  areolar  tissue  and  fat. 
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The  arteries  which  supply  the  mammary  gland  are  derived  from  the 
thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary,  the  intercostals,  and  the  mammary. 
Those  which  directly  go  to  the  gland  become  considerably  enlarged 
during  lactation.  The  veins  correspond  with  the  arteries.  Around 
the  base  of  the  nipple  they  form  an  anastomotic  circle.  The  lymphatics 
commence  in  the  fibro-connective  tissue  surrounding  the  alveoli,  and 
the  larger  vessels  pursue  the  general  course  of  the  ducts  and  blood- 
vessels. The  chief  lymphatics,  for  the  most  part,  run  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  to  the  axillary  glands ;  others  pass 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  enter  the  anterior 
mediastinal  glands.  The  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  and 
lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostals. 

MILK. 

Milk'  is  an  emulsion  consisting  of  a  clear  liquid  in  which  innumer- 
able  minute  fat-globules  are  sus- 
pended.   The  latter  are  called  the  Fio.  841. 
milk-globules,  and  measure  from  .j> 
^^®  ttW  ^^  t^e  -jT^py  of  an  inch.  ^  o  .    O^o 
They  seem  to  be  coated  with  an  ©  ®.^o®'**o 
albuminous  substance,  which  pre-  *^^^  3** 
vents  them  from  running  together  Vi^o  o  • 
into   larger    drops.      Chemically,  cobp^m  obbeeved  in  iclk.    a,  miik- 

°  ^  •"      globules ;  h,  c,  d,  colostrum-oorpuscleB  in  various 

human  milk,  according  to  Simon,     stages.  Highly  magnified. 

has  the  following  composition : 

Water,  880.6 ;  casein,  37 ;  milk-sugar,  45.4 ;  fatty  matters,  34 ;  ex- 
tractives and  salts,  3:  =  1000.  Among  the  salts  phosphatic  earths 
predominate. 

THE   PERINEUM. 

The  perineum  is  that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  included  by  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis;  bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  arch,  behind  by  the 
coccyx  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  at  the  sides  by  the  ischial 
tuberosities.  The  space  within  this  boundary  is  separated  from  the 
pelvic  cavity  by  the  anal  elevator  muscles  and  recto-vesical  fasciae  de- 
scending from  the  sides  of  the  cavity  to  the  bladder  and  anus.  It  is 
occupied  by  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  the  urethra,  and  the  root 
of  the  penis,  together  with  their  muscles,  fasciae,  vessels,  and  nerves. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name  of  perineum*  is  applied  to  the 
space  in  advance  of  the  anus ;  in  the  female  occupied  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vagina,  the  vulva,  and  the  clitoris. 

The  skin  of  the  perineal  region  is  comparatively  thin  and  dark- 
colored,  especially  approaching  the  anus,  where  it  is  corrugated  and 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum.  Its  fore  part  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  in  the  median  line 


1  Lac.  ■  True  perineum. 
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1  i-^t— !.::-»-  zis^zzi 
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:.   ■-'.'..'  Til-    i     :    ''r-r  f-i*->  and  with  the  dart* 
.     -/.r  .*  ..'.'.       ]>••:.::-  i  •":.c  :r:ir.*vrr«e  fierint-al  muscles 
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ticitf^!^  thi-  j,'j'.;'  ixr'  h  ^.r.'i.fi'i  ']i-  r--:  "f  the  pieni*.  attaehe«i  above  to 
thf  jjiihio  HVffjj/r.  v-;-.  ^orr  ifj'i'U-'  with  the  -iubpubic  liiranienc  and  con- 
nected h<:low  v.iT},  rh':  oh?uraf'jr  tii^iia  bchin'l  and  the  deeper  layer 
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'  Ant/:rior  or  irif«.Tior  layer  of  th*-  d*^»-p  perineal  Cmcia. 
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of  the  superficial  fascia  in  front.  In  contact  with  it  in  front  are  the 
crura  of  the  cavernous  body  and  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body.  With 
the  corresponding  layer ^  within  of  the  obturator  fascia,  the  deep  peri- 
neal fascia  forms  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,'  which 
gives  passage  to  the  isthmus  of  the  urethra  in  the  median  line,  about 
an  inch  below  the  pubic  symphysis.  At  the  latter  the  ligament  is 
strengthened  by  a  transverse  fibrous  band,'  beneath  which  it  is  per- 
forated for  the  passage  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  Between 
the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  are  the  urethral  com- 
pressor muscles  closely  connected  with  it,  a  venous  plexus,  the  pudic 
vessels  and  nerve  on  each  side,  and  the  suburethral  glands.  In  the 
female  the  triangular  ligament  is  partially  divided  to  accommodate 
the  vagina. 

The  anal  sphincter^  is  a  subcutaneous,  elliptical  muscle  surround- 
ing the  anus,  and  consists  of  a  fleshy  layer  on  each  side  of  the  aperture, 
convergent  and  united  with  its  fellow  behind,  and  attached  tendinously 
to  the  end  of  the  coccyx,  and  in  the  same  manner  convergent  in  front 
to  the  perineal  centre,  where  it  terminates  by  joining  the  urethro-bulbar 
muscle  and  the  adjacent  skin.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
internal  sphincter  and  is  separated  from  the  anal  elevator  by  loose 
connective  tissue. 

The  anal  elevator*  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  which  descends  from 
the  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  curving  inward  to  the  middle  of  the 
perineum.  It  arises  in  ft^nt  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body 
and  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  behind  fr^m  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  between  these  two  points  from  the  curved  line  of  divis- 
ion of  the-  pelvic  fascia  into  the  obturator  and  recto-vesical  fascisB. 
The  anterior,  longer  fascicles  descend  to  the  side  of  the  prostate  and 
unite  beneath  it  with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle,  blending  with  the 
anal  sphincter  at  the  perineal  centre.  The  middle  fascicles,  forming 
the  thicker  portion  of  the  muscle,  descend  to  the  side  of  the  rectum 
between  the  sphincter  and  internal  sphincter  and  become  more  or  less 
blended  with  them.  The  posterior  fascicles  descend  to  be  inserted 
into  the  end  of  the  coccyx  and  into  a  median  fibrous  raphe  extend- 
ing from  it  to  the  anus.  In  the  female  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
muscle  descends  to  the  side  of  the  vagina.  Sometimes  this  portion  is 
separated  from  the  rest  and  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  muscle.* 

The  inner  surface  of  the  anal  elevator  is  invested  by  the  recto- 
vesical fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum.  Its  outer  sur- 
face forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  and  is  invested 
by  the  thin  anal  fascia  continuous  at  the  origin  of  the  muscle  with 

*  Posterior  or  superior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

'  T.  1.  of  the  pubis  ;  subpubic  fascia ;  deep  perineal  fascia. 
■  Transverse  ligament  of  the  pelvis. 

*  M.  sphincter  ani ;  m.  s.  a.  externus.  *  M.  levator  ani. 

*  M.  levator  prostatic ;  m.  adductor  or  compressor  prostatas. 
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the  obturator  fascia.  Its  posterior  border  is  continuous  with  the 
coccygeus  muscle,  and  its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
opposite  muscle  by  a  triangular  space  traversed  by  the  urethra,  in  the 
female  giving  passage  to  the  vagina. 

The  coccygeal  muscle  ^  is  situated  behind,  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  preceding.  It  is  a  triangular  layer,  partly  fleshy  and  tendinous, 
which  arises  by  its  apex  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  passes  back- 
ward and  inward  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  coccyx  and  last 
segment  of  the  sacrum.  The  rectum  rests  against  its  inner  surface,  and 
its  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

The  ischio-cavernous  muscle'  is  a  fleshy  band  embracing  the 
unattached  portion  of  the  crus  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  partially  fleshy  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tuber- 
osity and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  proceeds  forward  to  terminate  in 
an  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  under  surface  and  sides  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  crus  of  the  penis. 

The  urethro-bulbar  muscle,'  together  with  its  fellow,  forms  a 
fleshy  layer  embracing  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body  of  the  penis.  It 
arises  from  the  perineal  centre,  connected  with  the  anal  sphincter  and 
transverse  perineal  muscles,  and  from  a  narrow,  median  fibrous  raphe 
which  unites  it  with  its  fellow  and  extends  forward  beneath  the  urethral 
bulb.  From  this  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  outward  and  forward 
around  the  bulb  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  partly  united  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side  above  the  bulb,  partly  inserted  in  advance  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous  body,  and  partly  united  with  its  fellow 
in  a  slip  which  passes  over  the  latter  and  includes  the  dorsal  vesselfl 
of  the  penis. 

In  the  female  the  ischio-cavernous  muscle  *  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  clitoris  that  it  does  to  the  penis  in  the  male,  the  siae  being  m 
accordance  and  the  attachments  the  same.  The  urethro-bulbar  muscles 
become  the  vat^inal  sphincter,  the  two  sides  of  which  correspond  with 
the  two  muscles  in  the  male. 

The  vaginal  sphincter*  appears  as  an  elliptical  muscle,  which 
embraces  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  and  the  vestibule  and  includes  the 
semi-bulba  of  the  spongy  body.  It  converges  behind  to  the  perineal 
centre,  where  it  unites  with  the  anal  sphincter  and  transverse  perineal 
muscles.  It  also  converges  in  front  and  is  inserted  into  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  clitoris,  around  which  it  gives  a  loop  enclosing  the  dorsal 
vessels,  as  in  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  male. 

The  transverse  perineal  muscle,'  a  narrow  fleshy  slip,  arises 
tendinous  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  proceeds 


*  M.  coccygeuB.  '  M.  ischio-cavemosus ;  m.  erector  penis. 

•  M.  bulbo-cavernosuB  ;  m.  Rcceleratr>r  or  ejaculator  urinsB  or  seminis. 

*  M.  erector  clitoridifi.  '  M.  sphincter  or  constrictor  vagina. 

•  M.  trans  versus  perinei. 
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obliquely  inward  and  forward  to  terminate  in  the  perineal  centre, 
where  it  is  united  with  its  fellow  and  other  contiguous  muscles.  It 
is  variable,  and  is  sometimes  very  small,  or  may  be  absent.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  accompanied  by  a  smaller  slip*  in  front  or  behind.  It 
may  be  inserted  partially  or  wholly  into  the  urethro-bulbar  or  the  anal 
sphincter  muscle. 

The  urethral  compressor '  is  a  thin  muscle  situated  between  the 
layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  embracing  the  isthmus  of  the 
urethra.  Composed  of  variable  fascicles,  mostly  transverse,  it  arises 
by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  pro- 
ceeds inwardly  to  join  its  fellow  in  the  median  line  above  and  below 
the  urethra,  partially  by  an  interchange  of  fibres  and  partially  by  a 
fibrous  raphe.  Included  by  the  compressors,  the  urethral  isthmus  is 
surrounded  with  circular  muscular  fibres  which  are  continuous  with 
the  former. 

The  anal  sphincter  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  fourth  sacral 
and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve.  The  anal 
elevator  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  sacral  and  the  perineal  branch  of  the 
pudic  nerve,  and  the  coccygeus  muscle  by  the  former.  The  ischio- 
cavernous, urethro-bulbar,  and  transverse  perineal  muscles  are  sup- 
plied by  the  perineal  nerve,  and  the  urethral  compressor  by  the  dorsal 
nerve  of  the  penis. 

The  action  of  the  anal  sphincter  and  anal  elevator  is  indicated  by 
the  names.  The  ischio-cavemous  muscle,  by  compression  of  the  organ, 
may  aid  in  maintaining  the  erection  of  the  penis,  but  ordinarily  would 
appear  rather  to  draw  it  downward.  The  urethro-bulbar  muscle,  by 
compressing  the  bulb,  will  forcibly  eject  liquids  from  the  urethra. 

1  M.  transversus  perinei  alter. 

'  M.  compressor  or  constrictor  urethnd;  m.  constrictor  urethre  membranacea ; 
m.  constrictor  isthmi  urethr». 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

GLAND-LIKE   ORGANS  WHOSE   FXTNOTION  IS  OBSOX7BB 

OR  UNKNOWN. 

Certain  organs  having  the  general  appearance  of  glands,  and  di»- 
tinguished  as  ductless  glands,  the  functions  of  which  are  obscure  or 
unknown,  are  the  spleen,  the  thymus,  the  thyroid  body,  the  suprarenal 
body,  and  the  carotid  and  coccygeal  glands. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen^  is  a  massive  organ  of  a  dark-purple  color,  situated 
within  the  abdomen,  in  the  back  part  of  the  left  hypochondrium,  lying 
against  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  to  the  right,  and  in  contact  behind 
with  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs.  It  is  vari- 
able in  shape,  and  commonly  is  demi-ovoid  with  the  broader  extremity 
upward,  the  long  diameter  directed  obliquely  downward  and  outward. 
The  external  surface  is  convex,  conforms  closely  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
is  directed  to  the  left,  backward  and  upward.  The  internal  surface 
is  divided  longitudinally  near  the  middle  by  a  ridge  usually  impressed 
by  a  shallow  furrow,  the  hilus,'  along  which  the  vessels  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  spleen.  The  narrower  back  part  of  the  surface  lies  against 
the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney,  and  the  more  concave  anterior  part 
is  applied  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  The  bonlers  of  the  spleen 
are  for  the  most  part  obtuse,  and  the  anterior  narrower  border,  usually 
below,  presents  one  or  more  shallow  notches  or  clefts.  The  lower 
narrow  end  of  the  spleen  rests  on  the  costo-colic  ligament/  a  fold 
of  peritoneum  attaching  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  to  the  dia- 
phragm. Sometimes  the  spleen  presents  no  ridge  on  its  inner  surface, 
and  occasionally  the  furrow-like  hilus  is  absent. 

Besides  through  its  vessels,  the  spleen  is  especially  sustained  in 
position  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Of  these,  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment* extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hilus  to  the  contiguous 
(iiapbmgm  and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  extends  from  the  sides 
of  the  hilus  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  spleen  is  very  variable  in  size,  but  ordinarily  is  about  five 
inches  long,  an  inch  or  two  less  in  width,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 


^  Lien  ;  splen  ;  bepar  sinistrum.  '  Porta  lienis. 

»  Phrenico-colic  ligament.  *  Phrenioo-iplenic  ligament 
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and  a  half  in  thickne^B,  atid  weighs  six  or  seven  ounces.  In  advanced 
age  it  is  eao^iderably  dtiiiiniBhcd  ;  in  Bome  fovors,  like  intermittent,  it 
beccimefl  very  miicb  enlarged,  even  to  several  pounds. 

Occasionally  there  m  a  srniail  accessory  spleen'  and  sometimes 
several  together,  attached  to  the  gasiro-t^pleiiit*  oiriciitum,  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  spleen.  It  is  eommonly  spheroidulj  and  ranges  from 
the  sine  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut. 

Structure  of  the  spleen  •  The  spleen  is  a  highly  vascular  organ, 
proportioned  to  its  size  more  so  than  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  It 
ia  comparatively  soft,  and  is  easily  broken,  and  the  ruptured  surface 
presents  a  pulpy  black  or  dark  brown isb-red  appearance,  resembling 
coagulated  blood.  It  consists  of  an  elastic,  sponge-like  matrix  of  fibro- 
connective  and  elastic  tissue,  which  sheathes  and  supports  the  blood- 
vessels and  encloses  in  its  areolae  a  soft  substance,  the  splenic  pulp,  the 
whole  enveloped  in  a  membranous  capsule. 


Fig.  34^-. 


DlAGRikll  IJ^FTHE  TERMINATION  OF  A  CAPILULRY  VESSEL  IS  THE  SPLENIC  PULP. 

■upportiJig  ceUs  of  Uie  pulp ;  3,  lytnph-corpUKc]e«.    HtfrU j  ma^lfled. 


1,  CAplllary: 


The  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  whitish,  smooth,  shining,  and  elastic, 
and  is  composed  of  a  proper  tunic  invested  by  a  serous  layer  derived 
fVom  the  peril oiteum. 

The  external  serous  layer  is  thin  and  transparent,  intimately 
connected  with  the  subjacent  tunic,  and  invests  the  spleen  throughout 
except  at  the  bilus. 

The  proper  tunic*  is  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  is  com p( wed  of  a  dense  intertexture  of  tibro-connective  and  clastic 
tissue.  At  the  hilus,  cxtensioTis  of  the  tunic,  from  their  supporting 
character  distinguished  as  trabeculae,'  accompany  and  sheathe  the 
blood-vessels  in  their  distribution  through  the  structure  of  the  spleen. 


*  From  the  Lulin  /r«A«,  u  bean. 


'  Tunica  proprm. 
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Numerous  other  trabeculsB  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  tunic  and 
from  the  blood-vessels  to  contribute  to  form  the  sustaining  matrix  of 
the  spleen. 

The  areolsB  of  the  splenic  matrix  are  occupied  by  a  delicate  inter- 
lacement of  stellate  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  distinguished  as  the 
supporting  cells  ^  of  the  splenic  pulp.  These  cells  conjoin  through 
their  radial  fibres,  and  their  interstices  communicate  with  the  splenic 
capillaries  and  are  filled  with  blood. 

The  blood  of  the  splenic  pulp  differs  from  the  blood  generally  in 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  white  corpuscles.    Among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  pulp  are  other  cor- 
Fio.  844.  pusclcs  resembling  the  latter,  but 

larger.  These  exhibit  amoeboid 
movement  and  often  contain  some 
red  blood-corpuscles,  together  with 
yellowish  pigment^granules.  The 
supporting  cells  of  the  pulp  are 
also  stated  to  exhibit  amoeboid 
movement  and  often  also  to  con- 
tain yellow  pigment-granules,  con- 
sidered to  be  derived  by  decom- 
position from  red  blood-corpuscles. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen 
are  remarkably  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The 
splenic  artery,  after  a  tortuous 
course  and  giving  branches  to  the 
pancreas  and  stomach,  divides  into 
from  four  to  six  branches,  which 
enter  along  the  hilus  and  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  structure  of 
the  spleen  supported  by  its  tra- 
becula).  The  main  branches  run  outwardly  and  supply  corresponding 
regions  of  the  spleen  without  anastomosing  with  those  of  contiguous 
regionH.  The  arteries  after  extensive  ramification,  sheathed  by  the 
trabecule,  leave  these  and  break  up  into  little  tufts  of  fine,  straight 
arterioles,  the  external  coat  of  which,  from  its  ordinary  composition 
of  connective  tissue,  gradually  assumes  the  condition  of  adenoid  or 
lymphoid  tissue.  The  arterioles,  supported  by  small  trabecule,  ter- 
minate in  capillaries,  which  traverse  the  splenic  pulp  and  finally  merge 
and  end  in  the  interstices  of  its  supporting  cells. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  splenic  arterioles  resembles  that  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  consists  of  delicate  interlacing  fibrils  enclosing  in 
their  meshes  l^inphoid  corpuscles  and  supplied  by  small  branches  from 


Small  branch  of  the  splenic  abteby,  with 
lymphoid  nodules.  From  the  dog :  magnified 
10  diameters. 


^  Sustentacular  cells. 
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the  arterioles  ending  in  capillary  plexuses.  In  many  positions  the  in- 
vesting lymphoid  tissue  of  the  arterioles  forms  nodules*  surrounding 
the  vessel  or  placed  on  one  side  of  it  and  supplied  by  branches  from 
the  latter  as  elsewhere  in  the  tissue.  The  lymphoid  nodules  resemble 
the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine  and  appear  as  whitish  dots  in  the 
dark  pulp  of  the  fresh  spleen,  measuring  a  millimetre  or  less. 

The  veins  of  the  spleen  commence  in  the  splenic  pulp  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  arteries  terminate.  Pursuing  a  different  course  from 
the  latter,  they  also  sooner  pass  to  the  trabecule,  on  and  within  which, 
unlike  the  arteries,  they  frequently  anastomose.  Emerging  from  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen  in  from  four  to  six  branches,  they  unite  in  the 
splenic  vein,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  consist  of  two  sets.  Of  these  the 
perivascular  lymphatics  commence  in  the  lymphoid  sheath  of  the 
splenic  arterioles,  whence  the  vessels  pursue  the  course  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  from  the  spleen.  The  trabecular  lymphatics  commence 
in  the  splenic  trabeculffi,  where  they  communicate  with  the  former, 
and  they  join  a  superficial  plexus  of  the  splenic  capsule,  whence  vessels 
converge  to  the  hilus  to  join  the  deep  lymphatics,  which  then  enter  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  The  nerves  of  the 
spleen  are  derived  from  the  splenic  plexus  of  the  solar  plexus,  accom- 
panying the  splenic  artery  and  its  branches. 

THE  THYROID  BODY. 

The  thyroid  body,  or  gland,'  is  a  brownish-red  organ  of  unknown 
function  situated  in  the  neck,  embracing  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
commencement  of  the  trachea,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  larynx. 
It  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes,  united  near  their  lower  ends  by  a 
transverse  portion  or  isthmus.  In  its  position  it  produces  a  rounded 
prominence,  is  covered  by  the  infra-hyoid  muscles,  and  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  sheath  of  the  principal  blood-vessels  of  the  neck.  Each 
lobe  is  ovoid  with  the  narrower  end  upward  and  extends  from  the  fifth 
or  sixth  ring  of  the  trachea  to  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
external  surface  is  convex  ;  the  internal  surface  is  concave  and  closely 
adheres  to  the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  isthmus,  variable  in  size, 
shape,  and  position,  usually  crosses  the  third  and  fourth  rings  of  the 
trachea. 

Not  unfrequently  a  pyramidal  process'  of  variable  length  ex- 
tends upward  from  the  thyroid  isthmus  or  from  the  adjacent  part  of 
either  lobe,  more  commonly  the  left  one,  and  is  attached  by  a  band  of 
loose  connective  tissue  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bono.  Occasionally  a 
muscular  slip*  is   substituted   for  the  latter  band,  or  independently 

*  Malpighian  corpuscles  ;  splenic  corpuscles. 
'  Corpus  thyreoideum  ;  glandula  thyreoidea. 
■  ProceMUS  pyramidalis.  *  Levator  glandulse  thyreoideae. 
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Fig.  845. 


Portion  op  thk  thyroid  body  in  section,  highly 
magnified,  a,  flbroua  stroma ;  b,  vesicles ;  c,  the  epi- 
thelium and  colloid  contents. 


extends  in  the  same  manner  from  the  thyroid  isthmus  to  the  hyoid 
bone. 

The  thyroid  body  is  solid  and  moderately  firm,  and  is  provided  with 
a  thin  connective-tissue  capsule,  from  which  processes  extend  into  the 

substance  of  the  body  and  divide 
it  incompletely  into  small,  irreg- 
ular  portions  or  lobules. 

The  organ  is  highly  vascular, 
and,  besides  its  numerous  ves- 
sels, consists  of  rounded  poly- 
hedral, closed  vesicles  ^  of  dif- 
ferent siises  embedded  in  a 
connective-tissue  matrix  and 
collected  into  irregular  groups 
or  lobules.  The  vesicles  range 
fh>m  about  -^  to  a  millimetre; 
are  defined  by  a  basement  mem- 
brane '  of  flat  endothelial  cells 
lined  by  an  epithelial  layer  of 
short  columnar  polyhedral  cells, 
and  contain  a  yellow  glaiiy 
liquid  or  colloid  substance. 
The  arteries  of  the  thyroid  body  are  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  large  relative  size  and  fre- 
quent anastomoses,  and  they  end  in  capillar^'  nets  around  the  thyroid 
vesicles.  The  veins  are  numerous  and  large  and  form  a  superficial 
plexus,  from  which  proceed  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  thyroid  are  also  numerous  and  large.  They 
originate  in  the  connective-tissue  matrix  of  the  thyroid  vesicles  and 
form  lar^o  anastomosing  trunks  following  the  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels, joined  by  others  from  a  superficial  plexus. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  and  accompany  the  blood-vessels. 

The  thyroid  body  ordinarily  weighs  from  one  to  two  ounces,  and 
is  lare^er  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  In  the  former  fV^quently  it 
exhil>it8  a  periodical  increase  about  the  time  of  menstruation.  It  is 
pro])ortionately  larcjer  at  birth,  and  often  in  the  advance  of  age  its 
vesicles  become  enlarged  by  an  accumulation  of  the  colloid  substance, 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  the  connective-tissue  matrix.  It  is  also 
liable  to  hypertrophy,  constituting  the  affection  known  as  goitre,  in 
which  there  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  colloid  substance  in  the 
vesicles. 


*  Alveoli. 


'  Membrana  propria. 
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THE  THYMIia 

The  thymus,  or  thymus  gland,'  in  a  tempomry  organ  of  un- 
known fmiction,  HiLuated  in  the  superior  niediiiHtinum^  extending  into 
the  neck.  It  lies  immediately  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  Htemum, 
in  front  of  the  perieardium,  between  the  pleiinej  reiiehing  down  a.s  far 
as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  and  extending  upward  in  fnnit  of  the 
great  bitxjd-vesHulH  of  the  heart  and  the  trachea  to  the  thyroid  gland. 
It  is  d  soft,  pinkiwb-gray,  lobulated  body,  resembling  in  appeai*ance  a 
racemose  gland,  and  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  size.  At  birth  it  m 
ordinarily  about  two  inches  lung,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
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Fig.  847 


OHm  U>IM  OF  THE  THYMIT8  BOIiY  LAm  OPEN, 
AMP  KXHlBmiifi  THE  LUBULEfl  AND  ACIKL     Th6 

lower  exiremlty  of  the  figure  eithlblt*  the  out* 
lines  of  the  lobulei. 


Section  op  a  lobule  or  the  thymus  body, 
magniHed.  a.  fibrous  itivwUDent  of  the  lobuW ; 
b,  acini  penetmted  by  blood-veMels:  c,  cleft 
resuUlng  from  the  laceraUoii  of  the  medullm. 


wide  below,  three  or  four  lines  thick,  and  ranges  in  weight  from  one  to 
two  drachms  or  more.  It  eonaifttfi  of  a  pair  of  lateral  lobes,  mostly 
of  unequal  size  and  usually  of  elongated,  pyramidal  Hhape,  with  the 
broader  part  downward,  and  lying  in  contact  with  each  other  in  the 
median  line.     Sometimes  the  two  lobes  are  i^used  together. 

From  birth  the  thymus  contiuue.s  to  grow  for  a  couple  of  years, 
after  which  it  gradually  atrophies  and  commonly  is  much  reduced  at 
puberty,  though  sometimes  it  remains^  partially  diminished^  to  ma* 
tnrity,  and  commonly  traces  can  be  detected  much  later,  even  to  old 


age. 


Each  lobe  of  the  thymus  eonsiBts  of  numarona  polyhedral  lobulea 


*  Glandultt  thymus;  corpus  thymittoum;  c.  mcomprehenftibile ;  aweetbreiid  of 
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united  by  delicate  connective  tissue,  which  also  forms  a  thin  capsule  to 
the  organ.     The  lobules  when  unravelled  by  dissection  are  found  to  be 
joined  by  an  axial  cord,  which  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  tubular,' 
but  appears  to  be  solid  and  composed  of  connective  tissue.    The  lobules 
are  aggregations  of  acini,'  from  one-half  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter, 
and  while  they  are  distinct  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  they  are  con- 
fluent towards  the  centre,  as  represented  in  the  figure  on  the  preceding 
page.     The  acini  and  lobules  have  been  described  as  having  an  interior 
cavity  freely  communicating  and  tilled  with  liquid,'  but  from  recent 
researches  they  would  appear  to  be  solid  and  to  consist  of  a  thick 
peripheral  cortex  with  an  interior  softer  medulla.     The  cortex  resem- 
bles adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue,  and  like  it  consists  of  a  delicate  fVame- 
work  of  bnmching  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  with  the  interspaces 
filled  with  lymphoid  corpuscles.   The  medulla  consists  of  a  similar  hot 
coarser  framework  with  fewer  lymphoid  corpuscles  associated  with 
others,  distinguished  by  their  striated  appearance  as  the  concentric 
corpuscles.    These  range  from  the  size  of  a  colorless  blood-corpuscle 
to  two  or  three  times  the  size,  and  consist  of  an  envelope  of  epithelioid 
cells  enclosing  one  or  several  granular  cells. 

In  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  thymus,  the  follicles  with 
their  lymphoid  contents  atrophy  and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
increases.  Plasma-cells  in  the  latter  are  transformed  into  fatr^^lls,  and 
the  remains  of  the  thymus  appear  composed  of  areolar  connective  with 
adipose  tissue. 

The  arteries  of  the  thymus  are  derived  from  the  mammary,  the  in- 
ferior and  superior  thyroid,  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  The 
branches  reaching  the  lobules  fonn  capillary  plexuses  around  the  cor- 
tex of  the  follicles,  whence  others  penetrate  to  the  cortex.  The  veins 
terminate  in  the  left  innominate  vein.  The  lymphatics  arise  around 
the  follicles  and  fonn  interlobular  plexuses,  whence  the  trunks  follow 
the  course  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  nerves  are  small  and  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Hym])athetic. 

THE  SUPRARENAL  BODIES. 

The  suprarenal  body*  is  a  flat,  triangular,  brownish-yellow  organ 
placed  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  kidney  in  each  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  upper  thinnest  part  has  a  transversely  convex  border  vari- 
ably elevated  towards  the  middle  and  directed  upward  and  inward. 
The  lower  thickest  part  is  transversely  concave,  commonly  deeply 
grooved,  and  is  applied  to  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  top  of  the  kidney, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  loose  connective  tissue.     The  posterior  sur 


*  Central  canul ;  reservoir  of  the  thymus. 

»  Follicles  ;  granules  ;  nodules.  •  Thymic  juice ;  succus  thymicus. 

*  Suprarenal  capsule  or  gland  ;  glandula  or  capsula  suprarenale ;  capeula  atrt- 
biliaria ;  ren  succenturiatus. 
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face  rests  against  the  diaphragm,  and  the  anterior  surface  presents  a 
transverse  furrow,  the  hilus.  The  right  supra reiuil  hody  in  front  is  in 
contact  with  the  under  Burtace  of  the  hvei%  and  the  left  one  with  the 
spleen  and  pancreas.  The  right  body  is  usually  smaller  and  more  tri- 
angular than  the  loft,  which  is  more  crescentic.  Each  weigh?^  about 
two  draehms,  and  tliey  eoinnKmly  nieaisui\!  about  two  inelieB  high  and 
nearly  the  same  width,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  or  less  thick. 

The  suprarenal  body  is  invested  with  loose  areolar  tissue,  by  which 
it  adheres  to  the  contiguous  partt*^  and  ot\en  coutuins  more  or  less  fat. 
It  is  provided  with  a  thin  tibro-connective-tissue  capsule,  which  is  con- 
tinuous witb  the  matrix  or  ??troma  of  the  organ  and  consists  of  two 
portions  distinguished  as  cortical  and  medullary. 


Fig.  348, 


Flo.  349. 


SsCTlOlt   OP   THE   (XlftTEX  OF  A  SU1>{IAR£NAL 

mottr,  highly  mngnlfled.   a,  Htmma  oftlbrO'Con- 
nective  limue ;  b.  coluiuimr  ifroDps  of  cells. 


Cells  moM  tue  supra  it  EtfAL  body,  highly 
magn^flC'^.  fi,  cacleated  eeUjn  from  the  eort&x  ; 
5,  e„  d,  cellfl  from  the  s&me  coDtoiuing  f&t;  e, 
ceUtt  fhim  the  meduUa. 


The  cortical  portion  forms  the  j^reater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
body,  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  of  finu  eonaistence*  and  has  a  distinctly 
Btriated  appearance  directed  through  the  thicknesB.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  columnar  groups  of  polyhedral  cells  with  granular  contents,  oflten 
mingled  with  yellow  oil-globules,  and  with  a  clear,  spherical  nucleus. 
At  the  outer  boundary  of  the  cortex  is  a  zone  *  of  small  groups  of  cells, 
and  at  the  inner  boundary  another  xone*  of  still  smaller  groups,  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  be  different  in  character  from  the  intermediate 
thicker  zone^  of  columnar  groups.  The  cell-groups  occupy  correspond- 
ing areola?  of  the  connective-tissue  matrix,  but  inteiTommunicate  with 
one  another. 

The  medullary  portion  is  dark  ehocolato-brown  and  soft,  so  as  to 
be  readily  torn,  from  which  accident  the  suprarenal  bodies  have  often 
been  deseribefl  as  having  a  central  cavity.  It  is  composed  of  a  more 
dilTUeed  intcrtexture  of  connective  tisstie,  with  the  areola  occupied 
by  groups  of  cells  of  in*cgular  shape,  clearer  than  those  of  the  cortex, 
free  from  yellow  oil,  and  having  a  ditf'erent  chemical  reaction. 


^  ZonA  reticul&rifl. 


'  Z.  glomenilow. 


*  Z.  &M3lOttktA. 
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The  suprarenal  bodies  are  supplied  by  arteries  directly  fVom  the 
aorta  and  from  the  phrenic  and  renal  arteries.  These  end  in  bu^ge 
venous  capillaries  of  the  cortex,  extending  thence  into  the  medulla. 
The  capillaries  traverse  the  fibrous  matrix  and  are  associated  with 
unstriped  muscle-fibres  arranged  parallel  with  the  vessels.  The  veins 
converge  from  the  centre  of  the  body  and  emerge  at  the  hilus,  usually 
uniting  in  a  single  trunk,  which  joins  the  inferior  cava  on  the  right  and 
the  corresponding  renal  vein  on  the  left. 

Lymphatics  commence  in  clefts  of  the  connective-tissue  matrix  of 
the  suprarenal  body,  and  also,  according  to  Klein,  among  the  cells  of 
the  cell-groups.  The  vessels  pursue  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  from 
the  organs  and  are  joined  by  others  from  a  superficial  plexus. 

The  nerves  are  remarkably  numerous,  and  are  derived  partly  from 
the  solar  plexus  and  partly  from  the  renal  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
The  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  pass  through  the  matrix  of  the  cortical 
substance  and  form  an  interlacement  in  the  medulla.  Some  authori- 
ties regard  the  cells  of  the  medulla  as  nerve-cells. 

THE  CAROTID  GLAND. 

At  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  is  a  minute  body 
having  a  glandular  appearance  and  hence  called  the  carotid  gland.* 
It  is  composed  mainly  of  a  plexus  of  minute  arteries  invested  by  one  or 
more  layers  of  polyhedral  cells  enveloped  in  connective  tissue.  It  is 
probably  the  remains  of  some  part  of  the  branchial  vascular  apparatus 
of  the  embryo. 

THE  COCCYGEAL  GLAND. 

The  coccygeal  gland'  is  a  body  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
situated  near  the  end  of  the  coccyx,  at  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
anal  elevator  muscles.  It  is  composed  of  a  tuft  of  small  vessels  derived 
from  the  middle  sacral  artery,  freely  anastomosing  and  invested  with 
polyhedral  cells  and  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  fibro-connective  tieeue, 
which  also  forms  a  capsule  for  it.  It  is  furnished  with  nerves  from  the 
sympathetic  system. 

^  Glandula  carotica ;  ganglion  intercaroticum.  '  Gland  of  Lutchka. 


OHAPTEE   XV. 

THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

Thb  nervous  system  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with 
their  nerves  and  ganglia,  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  likewise  with 
their  nerves  and  ganglia. 

The  brain  is  the  remarkably  large  mass  of  nervous  substance  which, 
•together  with  its  enveloping  membranes,  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  spinal  cord  is  a  prolongation  of  that  mass  enclosed  in  a  sheath 
of  the  same  membranes  within  the  spinal  canal.  The  two  together  con- 
stitute the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  regarded  as  consisting  of  numerous  physiological  centres,  which 
are  more  or  less  fused  with  one  another  and  therefore  not  anatomically 
distinct.  They  are  bilaterally  symmetrical,  or  consist  of  similar  halves 
united  in  the  median  line. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  consist  of  two  systems  or  sets,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  body  and  communicating  with  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system. 

The  ganglia  in  the  more  restricted  meaning  are  small  nodular 
bodies  or  nerve-centres,  situated  in  various  positions  in  the  course  of 
the  nerves.  In  a  general  sense  the  name  of  ganglion  is  synonymous 
with  a  nerve-centre,  and  this  is  regarded  to  be  the  point  or  focus  to 
which  impressions  are  communicated  and  from  which  impulses  are 
derived. 

The  nerves  in  general  are  cords  distributed  throughout  the  body 
and  connecting  the  nerve-centres  with  all  other  organs,  which  in  their 
relative  position  to  these  centres  are  distinguished  as  peripheral  organs. 
They  also  often  connect  the  nerve-centres  with  one  another,  when 
they  are  distinguished  as  commissures.  They  are  the  avenues  through 
which  impressions  and  impulses  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  nerve- 
centres. 

The  nervous  system  is  comparable  to  a  telegraphic  system ;  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  accords  with  the  chief  station,  the  nerves  accord 
with  the  wires,  and  the  ganglia  with  lesser  stations. 

The  larger  and  more  conspicuous  ner\^es  are  those  which  proceed 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  thence  called  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
They  are  generally  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  in  contrast  with 
surrounding  structures  by  their  whiter  color.  They  usually  run  in  the 
most  direct  manner  for  variably  long  and  often  the  longest  distances, 
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and  are  with  few  exceptions  distributed  to  the  skin,  the  special  sense 
organs,  and  all  the  more  distinct  muscles,  especially  those  which 
may  or  do  act  intentionally.  One  pair  only,  the  vagus  nerves,  are 
distributed  to  the  internal  viscera. 

Each  lateral  set  or  system  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  its  distri- 
bution is  confined  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  vagus  nerve,  though  in  many  instances  the  nerve- 
fibres  forming  the  nerves  in  part  are  derived  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
centres  in  which  they  originate. 

The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  in  general  very  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  much  less  conspieuoos, 
mostly  of  a  gray  color,  and  not  so  readily  distinguished  among  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  They  are  provided  with  many  ganglia,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  internal  viscera  and  especially  to  the  vascular  sjrstem. 
The  two  sympathetic  nerves  freely  communicate  with  each  other,  and. 
each  also  freely  communicates  with  the  corresponding  lateral  cerebro- 
spinal system.  Where  the  sympathetic  nerves  communicate  with  those 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  there  is  a  mutual  interchange  of  fibres,  and 
the  former  usually  exhibit  variable  proportions  of  the  fibres  of  both 
systems  mingled. 

The  material  of  the  nervous  system,  commonly  called  nerve-matter, 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct  anatomical  elements,  of  which  the 
ner\'e-cells  and  nerve-fibres  are  the  special  or  essential  elements,  while 
the  others  consist  of  the  connecting  or  supporting  elements  and  the 
nutrient  vessels. 

In  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  the  mass  of  nerve-matter  is  of  two  kinds, 
distinguished  by  their  color  as  the  white  and  the  gray. 

The  white  matter,*  milk-white  and  of  soft  consistence,  is  mainly 
composed  of  ner\'e-fibres  supported  in  a  soft  matrix,  the  neuroglia.  In 
the  fresh  state  it  appears  pulpy  and  homogeneous,  but  when  hardened 
in  alcohol  or  by  other  means  it  readily  tears  into  fibres. 

The  gray  matter'  is  mostly  pale  reddish-brown,  but  darker  or 
lighter  in  some  positions,  and  is  also  of  soft,  pulpy  consistence  when 
fresh.  It  consists  of  an  abundant  matrix  of  neuroglia  with  nerve- 
fibres  and  embedded  nerve-cells.  When  hardened  in  alcohol  it  breaks 
up  into  granular  matter. 

The  nerves  in  general  are  composed  of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres, 
enveloped  in  sheaths  of  fibro-conneetive  tissue.  Those  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  are  opaque  white  or  pinkish  white,  flexible  and  tenacious; 
those  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  usually  gray  and  less  tenacious. 

The  ganglia  are  composed  of  a  matrix  of  fibro-connective  tissue 
with  embedded  groups  of  nerve-cells  and  traversed  by  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres. 


1  Medullary  matter ;  fibrous  substance. 

*  Cineritious  substance ;  vesicular  substance ;  cortical  matter. 
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THE   NERVE-FIBRES. 

The  nerve-fibres/  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  structure  of  the 
nervous  »y»tem,  are  tlistinguished  ab  of  two  kinds,  the  white  op  modul- 
lated  and  the  gray  or  ooii-modullated  tibres,  the  difference  being  duu  to 
the  prcsenee  uv  abstnice  <if  a  riiodulhiry  sheath. 

The  mcdullated  nerve -fib  re  3^  form  the  chief  component  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord^  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
white    color  is  due.      They   also 

form    the   chief  nervous   element  Fm.  S5t>. 

of  structure  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  to  which  they  also  give 
the  white  color.  They  further 
contribute  to  the  structure  of  the 
gray  substance  of  the  brain  and 
Hpinal  cord,  alno  to  the  ganglia  and 
the  t^ympathetie  nerves. 

They  are  cylindi'ieal  threads, 
straight  or  slightly  flexuoso,  elan- 
tic,  even  and  except  near  their  ex- 
treraities  uninterruptediy  continu- 
ous a  n  d  o  f  pr  et  t  y  un  i  ft  >  r  ni  d  i  a  me  te  r . 
In  the  nerves  they  are  cullected  in 
distinct  bundles,  which  often  di- 
vide ami  conjoin  in  other  bundles. 
The  bninehing  of  nerves  is  due 
to  the  Separation  and  distribution 
of  smaller  bundles  of  nerve-tibres. 
In  the  same  bundle  the  tibres  gen- 
erally approximate  unitbrmity,  but 
others  present  considembje  differ- 
ence in  size,  which  varies  greatl^^ 
in  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
eystem.      The   tibres    are   mostly 

smallest  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  especially  in  the  gray  matter.  In 
the  white  matter  they  are  closely  aggregated  and  vary  considerably 
in  size.  They  range  from  about  y^  ^o  yir  ^*^  ^^  ^i"*-"^  *"  thickness. 
Though  normally  even,  they  are  verj^  prone  to  change,  and  thus  after 
iJeath  become  more  or  less  varicoflc,  especially  in  those  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  eerebro-j^pinal  axis,  where  they  assume  a  beaded  ap- 
p  earn  nee. 

In  the  fresh,  unaltered  state,  under  a  microacope  of  moderate 
power,  the  mcdullated  nerve-fibres  are  colorless  and  tr-anslucent,  and 
bordered  at  the  sides  by  a  distinct  double  outline,  so  that  they  appear 


Stbvctuhk  OFNERVE-nuREH,  partlj  Ideal.  I, 
a  nerve-flbre  repreRented  In  tlie  Ttesh  condition, 
exhibiting  in  cuocenlon  Its  membranooi 
Kheath,  medullary  thcaih,  and  arlft-flbre :  %  % 
4.  b.  exhibit  the  smne  constitaents;  the  medul- 
lary nheath  Indicated,  ai  It  appean ihortty  alter 
deaiii,  by  heavy  outlioejt ;  the  azis-ftbre  repro- 
sented  as  dotted.  In  4, .'),  the  axi»-flbre  U  teen 
proJcctinR  from  the  cut  endii  of  Uie  nenre-flbret. 
In  4,  th©  luedullaiy  ah  eat  h  Is  seen  exuding  in 
drops  through  a  rupture  of  the  membranoiu 
Bheath.    Hlj^hly  ma^lAed. 


'  Ganglionic  nerves. 


'  D&rk  or  double-bordered  nerve-flbres. 
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to  be  tubular.     In  those 
Fio.  861. 


—5 


—2 


(\ 


A  MEDULLATED    NERVK-FTBRE, 

treated  with  ottmic  acid,  and 
hijjhly  magnlflcd.  I,  nodes ;  2, 
membraiioiiB  sheath  of  the  inter- 
node;  8,  its  nucleus;  4,  medul- 
lary sheath  (the  thick  blark 
line) ;  5,  the  axis-fibre. 

fibres  depends  more  on  it 


of  the  nerves  the  application  of  water  pro- 
duces a  division  of  the  double  border,  so  that 
the  fibres  exhibit  three  portions,  which  are 
distinguished  as  the  axis-fibre  enclosed  by 
the  medullary  sheath  and  the  outer  mem- 
branous sheath.  The  farther  action  of  water 
renders  the  distinction  of  the  cylinder  axis 
from  the  medullary  sheath  less  evident.  In 
the  modullated  fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  the  membranous  sheath  is  absent,  and 
hence  their  greater  softness  and  delicacy. 

The  axis-fibre^  is  the  essential  portion 
of  every  nerve-fibre,  both  meduUated  and 
non-meduUated,  and  is  always  the  means 
of  connection  with  the  nerve-cells.  In  the 
mcdullated  fibres,  as  expressed  by  the  name, 
it  forms  the  axis  or  central  portion  and  i9 
closely  embraced  by  the  medullary  sheath, 
which  seems  to  serve  as  an  insulator  to  it 
Under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  it  ex- 
hibits a  longitudinally  striated  and  granular 
appearance.  It  is  composed  of  exceedingly 
fine  filaments,  the  nerve-fibrils,'  which  are 
collected  together  in  a  bundle  united  by  a 
minutely  granular  cement  and  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  homogeneous  membranous  sheath. 
Each  fibril  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  single 
row  of  granules,  which  in  uniformity  of  size 
and  regularity  of  arrangement  resemble  the 
sarcous  elements  of  primitive  muscular  fibrils, 
though  not  so  distinctly  evident. 

The  medullary  sheath*  which  encloses 
the  axis-fibre  is  less  consistent  and  is  clearer. 
In  fresh  nerve-fibres  it  is  semi-liquid  and 
resembles  in  appearance  thick  oil.*  When 
in  manipulation  the  fibres  are  torn,  the  sub- 
stance oozes  out  and  collects  in  irregular 
drops,  like  oil-globules.  To  it  the  white  color 
and  lustre  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  centres  are  mainly  due. 

The  thickness  of  the  medullary  sheath  is 
variable,  and  the  difference  in  size  of  nerve- 
than  on  the  axis-fibre.     In  medullated  fibres 


^  Cylinder  axis. 

'White  Bubstance  of  Schwann. 


'  Primitive  fibrills ;  granular  fibrils. 
<  Myelin. 
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of  the  sympathetic  nerves  it  is  often  so  thin  that  they  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  the  associated  non-medullated  fibres  by  their  dis- 
tinctly darker  outline.  The  substance  of  the  medullary  sheath  has 
commonly  been  regarded  as  a  homogeneous,  semi-liquid,  fat-like  mate- 
rial, but  the  able  investigator  Schmidt  describes  it  as  consisting  of  a 
more  consistent  fibrillar  material,  with  a  granular  semi-liquid  which 
predominates  next  the  axis-fibre. 

The  membranous  sheath,  or  neurilemma,^  is  a  delicate,  elastic, 
structureless  layer,  which  closely  invests  the  medullary  sheath  in  the 
peripheral  nerve-fibres,  but  is  absent  in  the  central  fibres  or  those  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  A  closer  examination  of  the  nerves  has 
shown  that  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  in  their  course  are  constricted 
at  nearly  regular  intervals,  the  constrictions  being  distinguished  as 
nodes,'  while  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  fibres  are  called  inter- 
nodes.'  The  axis-fibre  is  continued  uninterruptedly  and  evenly  through 
the  nodes,  but  the  medullary  sheath  is  interrupted  by  the  constrictions, 
which  are  filled  in,  outside  the  membranous  sheath,  with  a  clear  cement- 
ing substance.  The  arrangement  thus  described  is  rendered  more  evi- 
dent through  the  action  of  osmic  acid,  which  stains  the  medullary 
sheath  black  while  the  membranous  sheath  and  nodes  remain  nearly 
colorless  and  clear.  Silver  nitrate  stains  the  nodes  and  adjacent  por- 
tion of  the  axis-fibre,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  black 
cross  in  these  positions.  Perosmic  acid  causes  the  medullary  sheath  to 
break  up  into  imbricating  cylindrical  segments  of  variable  length,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  condition  is  related  with  a  pre-existing 
structure  of  the  sheath.  About  the  middle  of  the  intemodes  an  oval 
nucleus  lies  within  the  membranous  sheath,  in  a  recess  of  the  contents, 
and  causes  a  slight  bulging  of  the  sheath  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
distinction  of  nodes  and  intemodes  is  not  evident  in  the  central  medul- 
lated nerve-fibres. 

At  the  origin  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  in  the  centres  generally 
the  axis-fibre  extends  beyond  the  medullary  sheath  and  is  continuous 
with  the  prolongation  of  a  nerve-cell.  To  their  destination  they  remain 
undivided,  but  reaching  the  peripheral  tissues  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed they  commonly  undergo  division  at  the  nodes,  and  after 
branching  several  times  the  medullary  sheath  ceases,  but  the  axis- 
fibre  is  continued.  This,  too,  usually  branches  and  finally  breaks  up 
into  its  constituent  nerve-fibrils,  which  are  distributed  directly  to  or 
among  the  structural  elements  of  the  tissues. 

The  non-medullated  nerve-fibres*  predominate  in  the  nerves 
generally  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  which  they  are  mingled  with 

*  Membranous  sheath  ;  tubular  membrane ;  primitive  sheath  ;  sheath  of  Schwann. 

•  Nodes  of  Ranvier. 

•  Intemodes  of  Ranvier  ;  interannular  segments. 

*  File,  gi*7f  or  gelatinous  fibres  ;  fibres  of  Remak. 
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variable  proportions  of  medullated  fibres.    The  usually  gray  aspect  and 
less  distinct  appearance  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  mainly  due  to 


FiQ.  852. 


MoDK  OF  BRANCHIMO  OF  A  MEDULLATED  NEBys-FiBBB.  at  the  Dodes.    Highly  magnified. 
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the  comparative  fewness,  or  it  may  be  the  absence,  of  the  medullated 
fibres,  and  the  whiteness  of  some  of  them  is  owing  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  latter.  Generally  the  non-medullated  fibres  are  smaller, 
but  otherwise  accord  with  them  in  structure, 
except  that  they  possess  no  medullary  sheath. 
A   fntL^HivA  ^^  nerves  they  are  furnished  with  a  delicate 

yvUlyft  ,  Y.j  membranous  sheath,  which  is  intimately  con- 

nected with  the  axis-fibre  and  is  nucleated. 
Unlike  the  medullated  nerve-fibres,  the  non- 
medullated  fibres  in  their  course  divide  and 
anastomose  and  ultimately  are  distributed  in 
the  same  manner.  The  medullated  nerve-fibres 
commence  and  terminate  as  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres. 

The  nerve-fibres  generally  are  regarded  as 
being  functionally  of  two  kinds, — ^those  which 
convey  impressions  of  stimuli  from  peripheral 
and  sensory  organs  to  the  nerve-centres  and 
those  which  communicate  motor  impulses  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  muscular  and  secretory 
structures  and  the  like.  The  former  are  called 
afferent,  centripetal,  or  sensory  fibres; 
the  latter,  efferent,  centrifugal,  or  motor  fibres.  These  are  not 
clearly  distinct  anatomically,  thout^h  there  often  seems  to  be  some  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibres.  Most  of  the  nerves  of  the 
brain  are  observed  to  be  distinct,  as  sensory  or  motor,  and  as  such  the 
spinal  nerves  are  completely  separated  at  their  roots.  The  destination 
of  the  nerve  ordinarily  rather  than  its  structure  serves  to  determine  its 


Portion  op  a  sympathetic 
NERVE,  a,  two  medullated 
nerve -fibres  with  a  number 
of  non  -  medullated  fibres,  b. 
Highly  magnified. 
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physiological  character.  Thus,  a  nerve  to  a  muscle  is  almost  completely 
a  motor  nerve,  while  one  to  the  skin  is  mainly  sensory.  The  optic 
nerve  to  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  purely  sensory.  In  the  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  system  the  same  physiological  difference  exists,  but  is 
much  more  obscure  anatomically. 


NERVE-CELLS. 


The  i^erve-  or  ganglion-cells,  another  and  the  more  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  as  the  immediate  centres  of  nerve-power, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  embedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  and  in  the  ganglia.    They  also  occur  in  the  course  of  some 


Fio.  854. 


NSBVB-CBLLS  FROM  THE  BRAIN :  highly  magnified,  l.cell  withoneof  its  processeBcoxitinaoas 
•a  the  axis-fibre  a  of  the  medollated  fibre  b;  2,  two  cells,  a,  b,  united  by  a  commissural  fibre  c;  3, 
three  cells  a  united  by  commissural  fibres  b,  and  Joined  by  axis-fibres  with  medullated  fibres  c; 
4,  nerve-cell  with  an  accumulation  of  dark  pigment. 


of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  while  in  a  modified  form  they  enter  into 
the  composition  of  several  of  the  special  sense  organs.  They  exhibit 
considerable  variety  in  shape  and  size,  and  in  these  respects  are  to 
some  degree  characteristic  of  different  parts  in  which  they  occur. 
They  are  spheroidal,  ovoidal,  pyriform,  fusiform,  pyramidal,  and  irreg- 
ularly multangular,  and  are  provided  with  one,  two,  or  more  tapering 
processes  or  appendages,  which  are  simple  or  branched.  In  the  cere- 
bral convolutions  they  are  pyramidal  and  of  moderate  and  variable 
sizes  at  different  depths ;  in  the  cerebellar  folds  there  is  a  deep  stratum 
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of  large  ovoid  cells  with  conspicuous  branching  processes.  In  the  an- 
terior cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  they  are  large,  multangular,  and  pro- 
vided with  many  radiating  processes,  and  in  the  posterior  cornua  there 
are  similar  but  smaller  and  narrower  cells.  In  the  spinal  ganglia  they 
are  spheroidal  or  pyriform,  with  one  or  two  processes  directed  from 
the  same  or  opposite  poles  ;  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  they  are  smaller, 
irregularly  angular,  and  with  more  processes.  In  the  course  of  nerves 
they  are  fusiform  and  prolonged  into  the  nerve-fibres.  In  some  parts 
of  the  brain,  as  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellar  fold9  beneath 
the  stratum  of  large  nerve-cells,  there  are  numerous  small  spheroidal 
and  angular  cells  about  the  size  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles  or  much 
less.  They  appear  to  be  miniature  forms  of  the  larger  cells,  which 
they  resemble  in  composition,  and  their  processes  generally  seem  to 
join  one  another  and  the  finer  ones  of  the  contiguous  larger  nerve- 
cells. 

In  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  except  the  four  smaller 
ones  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  nerve-cells  are  prolonged  into  one 
or  two  processes  and  are  thus  distinguished  as  unipolar  and  bipolar 
cells.  In  the  latter  the  processes  may  proceed  from  the  same  or  op- 
posite poles,  and  in  both  kinds  of  cells  the  processes  become  con- 
tinuous as  the  axis-fibre  of  nerve-fibres.  After  a  short  distance  the 
processes  become  invested  with  a  medullary  sheath  and  thus  become 
meduUated  nerve-fibres. 

In  ^some  unipolar  cells  it  has  been  observed  that  aft^r  the  fibre 
acquires  a  medullary  sheath  it  becomes  several  times  coiled  around 
the  cell  and  then  forks,  the  two  branches  proceeding  in  opposite 
directions,  as  in  those  of  bipolar  cells. 

In  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  small  ones  of  the  tri- 
facial ner\^e8,  many  nerve-cells  possess  a  greater  number  of  processes, 
three  or  more,  and  are  hence  called  multipolar  cells.  Most  of  the 
processes  continue  as  non-medullated  fibres,  though  usually  one  or  two, 
shortly  after  their  origin,  become  invested  with  a  medullary  sheath 
and  then  proceed  as  medullated  nerve-fibres.  In  the  bipolar  cells  of 
the  sympathetic  ner\'es  one  process  may  continue  as  a  non-medullated 
fibre,  while  the  other  becomes  a  medullated  fibre.  Some  nerve-cells, 
apparently  devoid  of  processes  and  hence  called  apolar,  have  been 
regarded  as  partially-developed  forms. 

The  nei-ve-cells  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  multipolar  and  gene^ 
ally  characterized  by  many  tapering,  radiating,  and  mostly  branching 
processes.  In  the  large  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  from  among  the  processes  commonly  a  single  one  is  pro- 
longed in  a  cylindrical  filament,  which  soon  becomes  furnished  with  a 
medullary  sheath  and  thus  constitutes  the  beginning  of  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre.  All  the  other  processes  taper  and  branch  into  the  finest 
filaments,  which  are  diffused  in  the  surrounding  neuroglia.  The  nerve- 
cells  generally  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  considered  to  have  a 
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similar  armngement  and  relatian  with  medullutod  nei've-flbreB  as  that 
described,  except  in  the  case  of  the  numeronn  amall  cells. 

The  processeti  of  all  nerve-cells  are  tibrillar,  aod  the  fibrils  are 
mlQutely  granular,  or  they  are  ideuticai  in  structui'e  with  the  axi8- 
fibre  of  nerve-fibre»,  with  which  cominonly  one  or  more  become  di- 
rectly continuoui^.  The  body  of  the  nerve-coll  consists  of  a  granular 
fibrillated  protoplasm,  containing  a  comparatively  clear,  distinct,  and 
highly-refracthig  nucleus. 

The  cells  exhibit  a  faintly  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  due  to  dif- 
fused colored  pigment,  which  is  otten  accumulated  in  a  mass  among 
the  contents. 

In  the  eerebro-spiual  axis  the  nerve-cells,  like  the  nerve-fibres,  have 
no  membranous  dheath.  In  prepai'cd  sections  they  are  observed  to 
occupy  clearer  areas  than  the  surrounding  matrix,  which  areas  are 
regarded  as  lymphatic  spaces.  In  the  ganglia  the  nerve-cells  ai*e 
enclosed  in  a  membmnous  sheath  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
connecting  nerve-fibres. 

THE   NERVES. 

The  nerves  are  cords  which  connect  the  nerve-centres  with  all 
other  parts  *€  tlie  body,  to  and  from  which  they  convey  impressions. 

The  cerebrO'Spinal  nerves,  conspicuous  for  their  comparatively  large 
size  and  white  color,  appear  mostly  as  straight  cylindrical  or  flattened 
cylindrical  cords,  usually  pumuing  the  general  course  of  the  blood- 
veeaets,  but  running  more  directly  to  their  destination.  They  possess 
coDsidenibte  strength,  moderate  elasticity  and  tenacity,  which  qualities 

Fig,  36C. 
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are  mainly  due  to  their  abundant 
connective-tissue  envelopes.  Their 
essential   structund   element  con- 

MODE   OF    ANASTOMOSIS    A.'ffD    JlltANfJilNO    OF 

sist^  chiefly  of  medullated  nerve-  nerves,   i,  2,  two  fkacicuu  of  nerve-flbren;  s. 

fibres,  which  pursue   an    uninter-  *  t>ratich  of  three  fibres:  4.  a  bwoch  of  two 

\  ,     .         *    .  nbrta;  5»  6»  bnint^htfs  offiingleflbreH;?,  auMto- 

rupted    course  from  their  origm  to  mods  between  two  nerve.s. 

their  termination^  where  they  alone 

divide.  Their  connection  with  the  cerebro -spinal  axis  is  regarded  as 
their  on^in.  and  their  commencement  at  the  surface  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  centre  is  distinguished  as  the  root  of  the  nerve. 
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In  their  distribution  the  nerves  divide  and  subdivide  mostly  at  very 
acute  angles,  and  the  branching  consists  in  the  separation  of  bundles  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  the  branches  being  proportioned  in  size  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  fibres  which  form  them.  Often  in  their  course  branches  of 
contiguous  nerves  unite  and  again  divide,  forming  an  intertexture  or 
plexus,  even  with  the  largest  nerves,  as  exemplified  by  the  brachial 
plexus.  In  all  such  cases  the  branching  and  anastomosis  of  nerves  are 
essentially  a  division  and  interchange  of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  not 
a  division  and  anastomosis  of  the  fibres  individually. 

The  smaller  nerves,  except  such  as  consist  of  a  single  nerve-fibre, 
are  cylindrical  bundles  of  fibres,  or  funicles,  enclosed  in  a  membra- 
nous sheath,  the  perineurium,^  and  larger  nerves  consist  of  several 
prismatic  funicles  collected  in  a  cylindrical  cord  and  enclosed  by  a 
common  perineurium.  A  number  of  such  cords  united  by  and  enclosed 
in  a  common  connective-tissue  sheath,  or  epineurium,'  form  the 
largest  nerves. 

The  funicles  of  the  same  nerve  may  frequently  divide  and  anasto- 
mose, but  in  all  cases  it  is  the  interchange  of  larger  or  smaller  bundles 
of  fibres. 

The  perineurium  in  the  smallest  nerves  consists  of  a  single  mem- 
branous lamina,'  composed  mainly  of  transverse  fibres  of  connective 
tissue  with  elastic  tissue,  invested  on  both  surfaces  with  a  delicate 
endothelium. 

In  the  larger  nerves  the  perineurium  consists  of  several  concentric 
laminae,  attached  by  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  having  the  opposed 
surfaces  invested  with  an  endothelium,  the  cell-plates  of  which  become 
evident  by  8ilver-nitrat<5  staining.  The  intervals  of  the  lamin®  are 
lymph-spaces,  which  communicate  with  lymphatic  vessels  accompany- 
ing the  blood-vessels  of  the  ner\^es.  Partitions  from  the  innermost 
lamina  of  the  perineurium  divide  the  funicle  of  nerve-fibres  into  dif- 
ferent-sized prirtmatic  bundles.  The  intervals  of  the  nerve-fibres  are 
also  occupied  by  a  delicat<)  connective  tissue,  distinguished  as  the  endo- 
neurium  and  supporting  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  larger  than  its 
motor  nerves,  though  generally  they  possess  a  greater  proportion  of 
smaller  nerve-fibres.  Thus  the  larger  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  small  nerve-fibres  than  the  corresponding 
smaller  motor  roots  of  the  same  nerves.  The  nerves  also  to  the  volun- 
tary muscles  are  mainly  composed  of  comparatively  large  nerve-fibres, 
while  those  to  the  skin  contain  many  more  small  ones. 

The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  generally  very  much 
smaller  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  are  mostly 
gray  or  dull  reddish,  comparatively  inconspicuous,  and  more  closely 


1  Neurilemma.  *  Common  or  cellular  sheath  ;  vagina  cellulosa. 

»  Sheath  of  Henle. 
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attached  to  contiguous  parts^  from  which  they  are  often  obscurely 
detiDed.  They  usually  proceed  to  the  nearest  blood -veseieb,  by  ire* 
queut  division  and  uimstoniogiH  form  intricate  pjlexuses  around  them, 
and  accompany  them  in  their  dtf*tribution.  They  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  non-medulhited  Jlbres,  while  thos^  which  appear  whit-er  than 
usual  contain  a  greater  pi'uportion  of  medullated  tibres. 

Few  nerves  of  either  system  are  composed  exclusively  of  one  kind 
of  tibres.  Those  which  go  to  the  skin  contain  a  largt?r  proportion 
of  non-meduUated  hbrea  thau  those  which  go  to  the  voluntary  muscles*. 
The  vagus  nerve  among  those  of  the  eerebro-spinal  syfltem  contains  a 
more  than  usual  proporti<»n  of  non -medullated  nerve-tibres. 

The  connection  of  the  ct^rebro-spiual  nerves  with  the  brain  and 
epinal  cord  is  commonly  regarded  as  their  origin  or  commencement, 
and  their  communication  with  peripheral  organs  as  thyir  termina- 
tion. 

The  parte  by  which  nerves  commence  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are 
called  their  roots,  and  most  nerves,  as  all  those  of  the  spinal  coi*d  and 
the  trifacial  nerve  of  the  brain,  commence  by  two  roots  differing  in 
quality  or  function,  while  others  arise  in  a  single  root.  The  position  at 
which  the  nerve-roots  start  from  the  surtace  of  the  brain  ami  spinal 
cord  is  distinguished  as  their  superficial  or  apparent  origin.  The 
source  from  which  they  spring  iu  the  interior  is  their  deep  or  true 
origin*  This  consists  of  gray  matter  with  embedded  nerve-cells,  some- 
times in  more  or  less  distinct  accumulations,  called  the  nuclei  of  ori- 
gin of  the  ne!'\^e'TOots.  Many  of  the  individual  fibres  of  the  roots  ai*e 
traceable  to  their  connection  with  nerve-celts  of  the  nuclei,  whence  it 
is  inferred  that  all  nerves  have  the  same  mode  of  origin. 

In  a  general  way  the  terra  ''  root'*  is  also  applied  to  the  constituent 
fibres,  or  bundles  of  fibres,  more  or  less  distinct  or  collected  in  larger 
bundles,  composing  the  special  nerve-roots.  Thus  each  root  of  the 
spinal  nerves  comes  from  the  cord  in  a  longitudinal  series  of  smaller, 
isolated  roots  or  rootlets.  The  accessory  nerve  starts  from  bfith  the 
cord  and  oblongata  by  a  similar  series  of  widely-separated  rootlets. 
The  trifacial  nerve,  as  it  springs  from  the  brain,  has  its  large  root 
C(»ui posed  of  a  buoiile  of  numerous  loosely-attached  rootlets,  while  the 
small  root  corresponds  with  but  one  or  two  of  the  latter. 

On  reaching  the  peripheral  organs  and  tissues  in  which  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  terminate,  after  repeated  branching,  which  consists  in  the 
sepanition  of  smaller  and  smaller  Lmndles  of  nerve-fibres,  those  then 
continue  singly.  Now  for  the  fii-st  time  branching,  they  then  lose 
their  medullary  sheath,  when  the  axis^iihre  alone  proceeds,  and  still 
branching  finally  ends  among  the  structural  elements  of  the  or^uns 
and  tissues  in  various  wa_vs  according  to  their  character.  Thus  in 
some  of  the  epithelial  tissues,  as  the  epidermis  and  conjnnctiva,  they 
are  resolved  into  their  ultimate  nerve-fibrils,  which  are  distnhuted  in 
the  celbstructure.      Other  modes  of  termination  of   the   nerves  are 
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described  with  the  different  structures  of  the  body,  while  many  remain 
obscure  or  undetermined. 

The  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  have 
a  similar  origin  in  the  ganglia  and  a  similar  mode  of  termination  in 
peripheral  organs  like  that  which  has  been  more  definitely  recognized 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  arteries  of  ner\'eH  are  derived  fVom  the  neighboring  trunks 
in  their  course.  Entering  the  common  connective-tissue  sheath  or 
epineuriuni  and  running  parallel  with  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  the 
branches  enter  the  perineurium  of  these  and  end  in  fine  capillaries, 
which  have  an  arrangement  related  to  the  nerve-fibres  like  that  ob- 
served in  the  muscles.  The  lymphatics  commence  in  clefta  of  the 
connective  tissue  in  the  intervals  of  the  nerve-fibres  communicating 
with  the  perineurial  interspaces,  which  open  into  lymphatic  vessels 
accompanying  the  blood-vessels. 

THE   GANGLIA. 

While  the  eerebro- spinal  axis  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of 
many  nerve-cent  res  more  or  less  fused  together,  the  ganglia  are  small 
isolated  centres  situated  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  They  generally 
appear  on  the  nerves  as  knots  or  swellings  of  varied  size  and  shape, 
of  a  reddish-gray  color.  The  larger  and  more  conspicuous  are  found 
on  the  sensor}^  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  that  of  the  trifacial 
nerve.  In  the  sympathetic  system  they  form  a  connected  series  or 
chain,  the  gangliated  cord  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  they  alsooccor 
especially  in  the  solar  i)lexuft.  Numerous  microscopic  ones  likewLse 
occur  in  tho  terminal  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  and  vagus  nerves. 

When  a  ganglion  is  situated  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  it  is  commonly 
connected  by  its  opposite  poles,  which  may  be  its  only  connection,  as 
in  the  ganglia  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  but  in  other  cases  they 
may  have  additional  connections  and  also  give  off  branches  of  distriba- 
tion,  as  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

The  ganglia  are  genenilly  provided  with  a  thin  but  strong  and 
closely-adherent  capsule  or  sheath,  which  is  continuous  with  the  epi- 
neurium  of  its  connecting  nerves.  They  are  composed  of  masses  of 
nerve-cells  embedded  in  a  fibro-connective-tissue  matrix,  traversed  by 
bundles  of  ner\'e -fibres  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  nerves 
joining  the  ganglia.  The  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  within  the  gan- 
glion separate  and  run  among  the  nerve-cells,  most  of  them  becomiog 
connected  with  the  latter,  a  tew  only  continuing  without  interruption 
through  the  ganglion.  In  the  ganglia  of  the  spirtal  nerves  the  nerve- 
cells  generally  Ave  bipolar  and  connected  with  a  pair  of  nerve-fibres 
running  in  opposite  directions  in  the  nerv^e  on  which  the  ganglion  is 
situated.  In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  the  nerve-cells,  unipolar,  bipolar, 
and  multipolar,  join  nerve-fibres  of  the  nerve-trunks  and  branches  of 
the  ganglia. 
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The  nerve-fibres  connected  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  fijrapathetic 
ganglia  for  the  most  part  continue  as  non-medull;ito<1  fibres,  hut  among 
them  one  or  several  may  assume  the  condition  of  mcdullated  tibre^. 

Each  gangHonie  nerve-cell  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate,  etruetureleea 
membranous  sheath,  with  scattered  nuclei,  and  continuous  with  the 

Fio.  867.  Fio.  358, 


rf„„ 


DlAQBiLli  OF  A  ariNAL  OANOUON  AND  ITTi  OIN- 

iriCTioNS.  a.  anterior,  motor  nrmt  of  a  sfiiiial 
nerve!  h^  po«teHor,  sentory  root:  c,  ganglion; 
d,  posterior  division  of  the  tnitik  of  the  nerve: 
t,  anterior  dlvtslon;  /,  unfpotar  ganglion  or 
nerve-celt ;  g,  bipolar  cell  with  both  nerve- 
fihroi  directed  outward ;  K  bipolar  cell  with 
nenre-fibrea  proceeding  In  oppuaitc  directions : 
f,  apol&r  nerre-eell;  Jt,  I,  nerve-tlbreM  jmjasing 
through  the  gmngllon  without  cQnneetloD  with 
the  nerve-eelU.    Highly  magnified. 


niAGRAM     OF    A    OANOLION    OF    THE    SYMFA- 

THETir  NERVK.  The  naTTow  White  are  medul- 
kted  nerve-fibres;  the  dark  shaded  with  nuclei, 
no n 'medulla ted  fibres,  a,  b^  e,  nerve-trunks; 
d,  multipolar  nerve-ceUs;  r,  unipolar  cells;/, 
n[K)lar  cellii.    Highly  magnified, 

neurilemma  or  membranous  sheath 
of  the  nervo-tibre  connected  with 
the  cell.  After  death  the  nen^e-cell 
shiinkfi  from  its  sheath,  leaving  a 
considerable  clear  space,  filled  with 
liquid  and  corresponding  with  a 
lymph-i?pace. 

Supporting  matenal  of  the 


special  nerve-elements  of  the 

cerebro-spinal  axis.  The  special  nerve-elements  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve- fibres,  tocrether  with  their 
nutrient  ves.sels,  are  suppurled  by  a  soft  matrix  or  cementing  sub- 
stance named  neuroglia.*  This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
connective  tissue,  and  in  some  positions  appears  gradually  to  merge 
itito  the  more  ordinary  fibrous  form.  In  the  spinal  cord  it  occurs  in  a 
considerable  but  variably  thick  layer  next  the  investing  pia,  where 
it  is  comparatively  free  from  the  characteristic  nerve-elements.  In 
thinner  strata  it  extendi  along  the  septal  processes  of  the  pia  and 
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thonce  among  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  white  matter.  From  the  latter 
it  continues  into  the  gray  matter,  where  it  forms  the  matarix  of  the 
embedded  nerve-cells  and  associated  nerve-fibres.  In  the  brain  it 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cortical  gray  substance  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  superficially 
Fio.  869.  next  the  pia  comparatively  free  of 

the  special  nerve-elements,  which 
are  most  abundant  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  cortex.  In  the  interior 
of  the  ventricles  it  occurs  as  a  thin 
layer  ^  next  the  lining  endothelium, 
also  free  of  nerve-cells.  In  the 
white  substance  of  the  brain  it  ia 
of  the  same  character  as  in  that 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  various 
accumulations  or  nuclei  of  gray 
matter  in  the  interior  of  the  brain 
the  neuroglia  forms  the  matrix, 
in  variable  proportions,  in  which 
nerve-cells  are  embedded  with  as- 
sociated nerve-fibres. 

The  neuroglia  ordinarily  ap- 
pears as  a  finely-granular  fibril- 
lated  material.  In  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
hardened  by  alcohol  or  chromic 
acid,  it  exhibits  a  fi nely-roticular  fibrillated  appearance  and  has  min- 
gled with  it  as  an  integral  element  minute  flattened  cells  which  re- 
semble ordinary  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  In  the  gray  substance  it 
generally  appears  more  densely  fibrillar,  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  intermingled  fibrils  from  the  branching  processes  of  the  nerve-cells. 
In  the  ganglia  and  nerves  the  neuroglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
is  represented  by  delicate  fibro-connective  tissue  connecting  the  nerve- 
fibres  and  the  nerve-cells. 

The  nutrient  blood-vessels  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  relation 
with  the  special  nerve-elements  traverse  the  neuroglia  and  are  confined 
to  it. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  is  of  com- 
paratively simple  constitution,  on  the  natural  surfaces  has  more  or 
less  a  striated  appearance,  and  on  the  freshly-cut  surface,  to  the  naked 
e3^e,  appears  homogeneous.  It  is  mainly  composed  of  medullated  neive- 
fibres  devoid  of  a  membranous  sheath,  embedded  in  neuroglia  traversed 
by  the  nutrient  vessels.     Examined  under  ordinary  circumstances  with 


Nebve-cells  prom  the  semilunar  oamglion 

OP  THE   trigeminal   NERVE  OP  A  CAT,  highly 

magnlfled.  1,  nerve-cell  exhibiUng  the  origin 
of  a  nerve-fibre :  a.  sheath  of  the  cell  and  nerve- 
fibre  with  nuclei:  b,  the  nerve-cell  within ;  c, 
the  nerve-fibre  within  its  sheath :  2,  cell  with 
the  origin  of  a  nerve-fibre  deprived  of  its 
sheath ;  3,  nerve-cell  without  sheath  or  nerve- 
fibre. 


'  Ependyma,  Quain's  Anatomy, 
lium  of  the  ventricles. 


Henle  applies  the  name  to  the  lining  endotbe- 
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tht'  luieroscope,  the  nerve-fibres  appear  as  beaded  filaments,  with  double 
outlined  and  of  varioiiy  Bizen.  They  are  soft  and  with  little  manipula- 
tion attisunie  a  multitude  of  irreg- 


Fm.  860. 


'1 


MED15I.LATED   NSRVE-FIBRES    OF  THE   TTHITS 

itATTEK  OF  THE  CEBKBRUJC.  1,  beaded  ttppeM- 
luice  prtseDied  by  the  ibres,  which  are  of 
varloiiH  sizes:  %  various  irregular  fonnt  *•• 
mimed  by  the  fibra*  an  they  ordinarily  appear 
when  examineid  mingled  with  a  little  water; 
S.  ide^il  repre^ntatlon  of  the  unchanged  Hbrea. 
MagtilJ^cd. 


ular  forms,  as  represented  in  the 
adjoining  tigure.  Careful  investi- 
gation proves  them  to  have  the 
same  form  and  constitution  as  the 
more  tenaeioos  medulla  ted  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  nerves,  but  to  posseea 
no  membmnons  sheath,  whence 
their  comparative  softness.  They 
run  in  ditFort^nt  but  delioite  direc- 
tions in  d  life  rent  portions  of  the 
spinal  corti  and  brain,  often  in  flat- 
tened bundles.  From  the  white 
they  enter  the  gray  nmtter  and 
become  connected  with  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  latter,  and  on  the 
other  hand  also  become  continuous 
with  the  roots  of  the  nerves  origi- 
nating in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Of  more  com- 
plex constitution  than  the  former^  this  consists  of  an  abundant  matrix 
of  neuroglia,  with  variable  proportions  of  embedded  nei*vo-eell9  large 
and  small,  other  small  cells  of  uncertain  character,  nerve-fll>res  both 
mednllated  and  non-medullated,  and  nutrient  vessels.  It  is  commonly 
of  a  rust  color  and  is  variably  tmnslueent  aud  pulpy.  Varieties  of 
the  gray  matter  are  distinguished  as  the  spongiosa^  and  gelatinosa,' 
aceordingly  as  they  appear  spongy  or  gelatinous,  due  to  differences  in 
the  proportions  and  armngenu^nt  of  the  mingled  nerve-elements.  The 
matter  appears  to  be  more  spongy  with  an  increase  of  the  neixe-fibres 
and  moix.'  gelatinous  with  their  decrease.  As  the  nerve-eells  vary  in 
their  depth  of  color  in  ditferent  positions  they  accordingly  aifect  the 
color  of  the  gray  matter  of  which  they  form  pail. 

THE   CEREBRO-SPINAL   AXIS. 

The  cerebra-spinal  axis  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
In  describing  these  it  is  usual  to  commence  with  an  account  of  the 
latter,  ae  taking  precedence  of  the  former  in  development, 

THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord,  or  spinal  marrow/  together  vsrith  its  mem- 
branous  envelopes,  is  contained  within  the  vertebral  canal.     It  is  con* 

'  Suhptaiitia  spongiosa.  *  8.  j^elatinosa. 

■  Chorda  iipiiialis  or  dorsalis  ;  medulla  apinalis  \  funiculus  spiaalii). 
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tinuous  with  the  oblongata  of  the  brain  on  a  level  with  the  articula- 
tion of  the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  and  extends  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Stripped  of  its  membranes,  it  appears 
as  a  cylindrical,  milk-white  cord,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  tapering 
at  the  lower  extremity  to  a  conical  point.  It  is  slightly  compressed 
fore  and  aft,  and  is  most  nearly  circular  in  transverse  section  in  the 
thoracic  region.     It  is  not  of  uniform  diameter,  but  is  swollen  towards 

Fio.  301. 


The  hpinal  cord  with  the  oblongata.  Posterior  view  of  the  cord  with  the  dural  shcith 
laid  open :  in  three  sections.  1,  gloaso-pharyngeal  nerve ;  2,  vagus  nerve ;  3,  accesBory  nerre;  4  to 
6.  the  eight  cervical  nerves:  6  to  7,  twelve  thoracic  nerves;  8  to  9.  five  lambar  nenret;  10 to  11, 
five  sacral  ncrx'es ;  12,  coccygeal  nerve :  13,  quadrigemlnal  hody ;  14.  superior  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum:  15,  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum :  16,  Inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebelluiii ;  17, 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle:  18,  posterior  pyramid :  19,  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  of  the 
right  side:  'JO,  line  of  attachment  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  on  the  left  side;  21,  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  22,  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root:  28,  denticulate  ligament ;  24.  an- 
terior roots  of  the  cavalA  equina;  2.'>,  posterior  roots  of  the  cauda  equina;  26,  oonloal  end  of  the 
cord ;  27,  terminal  fllum ;  28,  anterior  division  of  a  spinal  nerve;  29,  posterior  division. 

the  oxtreniities,  where  it  forms  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements, 
of  which  the  former  is  both  the  longer  and  larger. 

The  cord  is  of  soft-  consistence,  and  ordinarily  weighs  from  an  ounce 
and  a  half  to  an  ounce  and  three-quarters. 

The  cervical  enlargement  *  is  widest  opposite  the  fifth  cerrical 
vertebra,  where  it  is  a  little  over  half  an  inch  from  side  to  side,  slightly 


'  Intuinescentia  ccrvicalis. 
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narrowin/g^  above  and  abo  below  to  about  the  eeeond  thoracic  vertebra. 
The  lumbar  enlargement*  begins  at  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra,  is 
largest  o)>pu.site  the  twellVh,  and  then  tapers  away  in  a  cone'  to  the 
end  of  the  cord.  It  is  lest*  compreftsed  than  the  cervical  enlargement 
and  is  about  half  an  inch  or  Hiightly  hm  tmnsvers^ely. 

The  intermediate  thoracic  portion  of  the  cord,  more  uniformly 
cylindrical,  is  about  tive  lines  from  side  to  side  and  slightly  less  tore 
and  atl. 

In  front  and  behind,  the  cord  is  divided  by  fiaaures  which  nearly 
reach  its  centre. 

The  anterior  median  fissure,^  the  wider  but  shallower,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  penetrates  about  a  thiixi  of  the  thickness 
of  the  eord  and  receives  a  fold  of  the  investing  pia.  The  posterior 
median  fissure/  a  narrow  glit,  penetrates  about  half  the  tbickness 
of  the  cord  and  receive?*  a  thin  partition  of  the  pia> 

Connected  with  the  cord  on  each  side  in  frant  and  behind  are  the 
numerous  rootlets  of  the  spinal  nerves  arranged  in  a  close  longitudinal 
ecrics  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  The  line  of  the 
posterior  scries  of  rootlets  is  marked  by  a  slight  furrow,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  posterior  lateral  fissure*  of  the  cord.  The  line 
of  the  anterior  series,  though  nut  indicated  by  a  furrow  nor  so  exactly 
etmight  in  its  coui*se,  is  conveniently  called  the  anterior  lateral  fis- 
sure, Thcj^e  so-called  fiasuit\^,  though  not  actually  8ucb,  indicate  the 
lines  of  emergence  of  the  roots  of  tbe  nerves  from  the  substance  of 
the  cord  and  serve  Ut  divide  the  exterior  white  portion  of  the  latter 
into  tbe  anterior/  lateral/  and  posterior*  columns. 

The  posterior  column  in  the  cervical  enlargement  is  further  divided 
by  a  fissure"  intu  two  purtiurjs,  distinguished  as  the  posterior  median 
and  posterior  lateral  columns,  of  which  the  former,  in  the  thonicic 
region,  gradually  diminishes,  while  the  fissure  separating  it  from  the 
other  column  inclines  inwardly  and  ends  in  the  posterior  median  fissure. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  the  anterior  columns 
are  conjoined  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter,  the  anterior  ur  white 
commissure/* 

Tlie  cord  is  solid,  except  that  it  is  traversed  by  a  fine  central 
canal  and  is  composed  of  white  matter  enclosing  gray  matter  in  the 
iTiterior,  The  gray  matter  is  in  greater  quantity  within  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  enlargements,  especially  in  tbe  latter,  in  which  the  white 

*  Itituineficentift  lumbftrit.  *  Conus  terniinalis  or  medullaris* 

*  Ant.  longitodiniLl  flftsure  ;  flflsum  longitudinalia  ant, 

*  Post.  Inng.  fis.  ;  fis.  long.  poat. 

*  Sulfus  liiteraliis  posticus  ;  posterior  lateral  groove. 

*  Funiculus  anterior.  '  F.  Interalis  ^  fasciculus  cerebralis, 

*  F.  posterior  j  fa.%ciculus  cerebelli. 

*  Sukua  intermedium  pfwticus  ;  s.  lateralis  fraetrenms. 
^  CommUsura  ant.  or  alba. 

45 
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matter  is  proportionately  gmaller  than  elsewhere  in  the  cord.  In  hori- 
zontal sections  of  the  cord  it  appears  of  an  irregular  H-like  form  sur- 
rounded by  the  white  matter,  and  more  or  less  modified  from  that  form 

it  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
Fio.  862.  cord.     It  consists  of  a  pair  of 

bands,  one  on  each  side,  bent  out- 
wardly and  united  by  a  narrower 
and  thinner  straight  band.  The 
latter  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
posterior  median  fissure,  is  named 
the  posterior  or  gray  commis- 
sure/ and  is  in  contact  in  front 
with  the  anterior  or  white  com- 
missure. In  its  axis  is  the  central 
canal'  of  the  cord,  continuous 
above  through  the  oblongata  with 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain 
and  at  the  lower  end  opening  into 
the  posterior  median  fissure. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  cord  the  gray  commis- 
sure joins  the  lateral  gray  bands 
about  their  anterior  third,  but  near 
the  lower  end  it  joins  them  about 
the  middle.  The  lateral  gray 
bands  in  horizontal  section  ap- 
pear curved,  club-shaped,  or  ir- 
regularly crescentic,  whence  they 
are  commonly  called  the  cres- 
cents. They  extend  fore  and  aft 
more  than  half  the  thickness  of 
the  cord,  have  their  concave  bor- 
der directed  outward  and  their 
more  convex  borders  towards  each 
other.  The  comua  or  horns  of 
the  crescents,  called  from  their  rel- 
ative  position  anterior  and  poste- 
rior, are  extended  through  the  cord 
in  continuous  bands  forming  so 
many  gray  columns. 
The  anterior  cornu,'  or  gray  column,  is  in  general  shorter  but 
larger  and  thicker  than  the  posterior  cornu,  and  is  variably  more  or 
less  angular  or  rounded  in  different  positions.     It  is  largest  in  the 


Transverse  sections  op  the  spinal  cord; 
in  succession  opposite  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment, the  thoracic  portion,  and  the  lumbar 
enlargement.  1.  anterior  median  fissure;  2, 
posterior  median  fissure.  Magnified  about  two 
and  a  half  diameters.    For  details,  see  Fig.  368. 


1  Commissura  post.,  grisea,  or  cinerea;  nucleus  cinereus;  centrum  cinereum. 
«  Canulis  centralis.  *  Crua  anterius. 
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cervical  and  lumbar  enlarf^ementH  and  8malle8t  io  the  intervening 
thoracic  region.  The  posterior  corny/  or  gray  colurnrii  in  general 
]»  longer  and  narrow  coinpai'tfi  with  tht-*  former  and  becomes  consider- 
ably thicker  in  the  Junihar  eidargemeiit.  From  its  conjunction  with 
the  anterior  cornii  and  gray  corniiiissure,  im>^sitig  hackwanl  it  slightly 
narrows  as  the  neck/  then  slightly  enhirgcs  as  the  head/  and  tinalfy 
tapers  to  a  point,  whence  bundles  of  nerve-tibi-es  pass  to  the  posterior 
lateral  tissui*e  and  emerge  from  the  cord  as  the  posterior  roots  of  (he 
spinal  nerves. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  at  the  union  of  the  cor* 
nna  with  their  commissure,  outwardly  thei"©  is  an  angular  pi-ojeetion  of 
the  gniy  matter,  named  the  mid- 
dle cornu,  which  continued  in  the 
leni^th  of  the  cord  is  the  inter- 
medio-lateral  tract.  It  merges 
above  in  the  gradually -expanding 
anterior  cornu  of  the  i-emneal  un- 
largement  and  gradually  dimin- 
ishes and  ceases  below.  In  the 
recess  behind  it,  thin  offsets  of 
gray  matter  extend  into  the  con- 
tiguous white  matter  and  intersect 
one  another,  giving  to  horizontal 
sections  of  the  cord  in  this  position 
a  reticular  appearance.*  Similar 
offset**  extend  from  the  princij>al 
body  of  gray  matter  else%vhere, 
especially  from  the  anterior  cor- 
nua. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  consists  of  variable  propor- 
tions of  neuroglia  matrix  with 
embedded  nerve-cells  and  trav- 
ersed by  nei've-flbres  and  blood- 
vessels. For  the  most  part  it  is 
pervaded  by  nerve-fibres,  chiefly 
medulhited  and  in  bundles,  nin- 
ning  in  different  directions  and 
producing  an  appearance  in  the  gray  matter  distinguished  as  the 
spong:iosa.'^  The  posterior  comua  ai'e  capped  with  netiroglia  with 
compamtively  few  nerve-fibres,  distinguished  as  the  gelatinosa.^  The 
nerve-cells  generally  are  collected  in  more  or  le«fl  circumscribed  posi- 


i 


Thamvbmb  bbctiou  or  the  LuiriAm  m- 

LAKGUnttST   or   TIIE   SP[NAL   CORU.     1.  fttlteflor 

raedian  flranre ;  2,  ^KjRteHor  mertlftti  ftiaure;  3, 
centrat  canal ;  4,  posterior  eommlK«iure ;  fi,  an- 
lerior  eommbaure:  6,  posterior  ofilumti;  7,  lat- 
eral C4>liimn ;  S.  aoierinr  column ;  9,  posterior 
root  of  a  spinal  nerve ;  lf».  head  of  the  posterior 
corau;  11,  netk  of  the  p*>stericir  cornu;  12,  an- 
terior roots  of  a  spinal  nerve:  13.  anterior  eomu 
wHh  groups  of  tiervL-celb  of  the  anterior 
ganglionic  tiBel :  14,  iiene-celln  of  the  middle 
gani^lloiile  tract ;  15,  nerve-i'ellMof  the  ptwterior 
ganglionic  tracL  Th^i  fine  lines  Indicate  the 
CQiurse  of  tho  iior^'e-flbrea. 


>  Cnw  posticus. 

*  Processus  reliculnrif, 

*  SubsUntin  gelutinoM. 


'  Cervix.  ■  Caput 

*  Substantia  spongioflA. 
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iIoua;   in  horizontal   section-}  of  the  cord  appearing  in  groups  and 
eorre^-pondin^  with  columnar  tract:»  in  the  length  of  the  cord. 

The  anterior  ganglionic  tract'  occapies  the  anterior  comna  and 
extend.'^  the  entire  length  of  thtr  e<>rd.  It  consists  of  large  nerre-cefls 
U-infT  among  numeroQi»  medullated  nerve^fibres.  of  which  many  aro 
connected  with  the  nerve-cells  bv  their  axis-fibre  and  on  the  other 


Fig  3^. 


yY/-Qj'S€> 


TRAxmrntME  flccnosr  or  a  roRTio5  of  the  sprcal  coid  at  the  citiascce  or  the  i 
Mfff/T  OP  A  NKKVR.  1,  bundle  of  medullated  fibres  of  the  nenre-root  pMBfng  througli  the  while 
into  the  1^7  nuitter ;  2,  aections  of  longitudinal  medullated  fibres  of  the  white  matter;  S,  laige 
multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  ganglionic  tract    Highly  magnified. 

hand  are  collected  into  bundles,  which  pass  from  the  cord  as  the  an- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  In  some  positions  the  cells  of  this 
tract  are  separated  into  several  smaller  tracts  or  groups :  thus  one  is 
situated  nearer  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  a  second  nearer  the  an- 
terior column,  and  a  third  more  deeph'  seated  in  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment. Some  of  the  nerve-cells  nearest  the  anterior  commissure  are 
connected  with  its  nerve-fibres  passing  to  the  opposite  side,  where  they 
a])pear  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

The  posterior  ganglionic  tract*  of  nerve-cells  occupies  the  inner 
])ortion  of  the  posterior  comua  near  the  gray  commissure.  It  is  largest 
in  th(^  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  in  which  position  the  anterior 
ganglionic  tract  is  smallest.  Its  cells  are  of  moderate  size,  and  are 
connected  with  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  mostly  proceed  to  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 

The  middle  ganglionic  tract*  occupies  the  middle  lateral  gray 
cornu  of  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord,  and  at  its  upper  part  meiges 

*  Motr^r  ganpjlionic  column  ;  anterior  vesicular  column. 

*  Column  of  Clarke  ;  posterior  vesicular  column. 

*  Column  of  the  intermedio-lateral  tract. 
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into  the  anterior  ganglioniii  tmct,  tlian  wiiich  it  conBiBtfl  of  smaller 
nerve-cells.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  a  di^tinet  tract 
of  nerve-eells,  in  a  similar  position,  it*  travei-wed  by  the  ncrve-tibres  of 
origin  of  the  acce&sory  tierve, 

Bcfiidew  the  above  tracts  of  iierve-cells  other  nervo-eell^  of  enialler 
size  and  mowlly  spindle  shaped  are  eeaitered  in  the  posterior  eornua, 
extending  into  the  gelatinosa. 

The  gray  commi^f^tire  conKJstH  mainly  of  a  matrix  of  nenrogha 
traversed  by  nerve-fibres,  mostly  ineduUatedj  crossing  transversely  and 
somewhat  obliqnely  between  the  gray  columns  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
coihI-  The  centi^l  canal,  sitnated  in  the  gray  cornniissure,  is  enclosed 
by  a  layer*  of  the  gelatinoi^a,  or  neuroglia  comparatively  free  from 
norve-fibi*eB.  In  infancy  the  c^nal  is  clothed  with  a  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium,  but  aftA^r  adult  age  becomes  more  or  less  obliterated  or  tilled 
with  email  polyhedral  cells. 

Near  the  point  of  the  terminal  cone  of  the  cord  the  gray  commis- 
Burc  cea«es  and  the  central  canal  communicates  with  the  posterior 
median  fissure  by  a  cleH. 

Fnnn  the  partitions  of  the  pia,  occnppng  the  principal  fissures  of 
the  cord,  offsets  extend  into  the  white  coluninH  and  divide  them  into 
smaller  portions.  The  white  matter  is  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal 
bundles  of  medullated  nerve-tibres,  the  wh^ile  enveloped  by  a  layer 
of  neuroglia,  which  also  extcnda  between  and  fills  the  intervals  of  the 
fibres.  These  are  of  variable  size,  and  in  mau}^  positions  the  larger 
and  smaller  are  intermingled,  but  in  others  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  The  largest  fibres  occupy'  the  back  part  of 
the  lateral  columns;  the  smallestj  that  part,  of  the  same  columns  which 
lies  in  the  recess  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  cornua.  The  fibres  of 
the  posterior  median  column  are  also  among  the  smallest. 

The  anterior  or  white  commissure  connects  the  anterior  columns  of 
the  cord  at  the  bottom  of  the  anierior  median  fissure  in  front  of  the  gray 
commissure,  than  which  it  is  thicker  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlarge- 
ments but  considei'ably  thinner  elsewhere.  It  is  composed  of  medul- 
lated fibres,  which  oblirjuely  cross  one  another  from  side  to  side  and 
partly  become  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
columns  and  partly  pass  into  the  anterior  gray  eolumnSj  where  some 
of  them  join  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nei'ves  pass  through  or 
between  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  ncurly  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
fibres  of  the  latter.  They  proceed  outwardly  in  the  trend  of  the  cornua 
with  a  slight  downward  inclinaticm.  Those  of  the  anterior  roots 
Tuairdy  spring  from  the  tore  part  of  the  anterior  cornua  and  thence 
proceed  in  several  bundles  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  through  the 
antero-lateral  column   to  their  point  of  emergence  from   the  cord. 
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A  "ii^.lrr  .i:v:>:on  .i  :hc  lateral 
c  -".irr.r:  -i'^iaTr-l  a:  its  outer  side 
:-  :hv  cerebellar  tract.'  Its  upper 
vk'Tk: n\ : : y  f  r i I c r<  t h e  •  •!•  i<.»U£ra ta  l>e- 
iiiii'l  rlu-  oiivi-  anJ  t-ou tributes  to 
fi-risi  thi-  ri>tiibnn  body,  while 
Itfl'fw  it  tajHiTs  an«l  ocases  near 
til*;  riii'J'lli:  of  t}iir  \uui\iixr  ••ri]arir»nK-iit.  Thir  j^»«-»inioii  of  the  lateral 
roliniiij  in  III.-  ri:^-r;-i  i,f  tIk-  trray  iiiatti.-r  is  the  mixed  lateral  tract, 
uri«l  t.hi;  n-inairi«l»-r  thr-  anterior  radicular  tract,  which  in  the  ob 
Joii^atu  uH/.'onrJs  lx;hiri<J  th»;  olivi*  in  the  outt-r  portion  of  the  reticular 
foriiiution. 

A  narrow  division  of  the  anterior  CMlumn  of  the  cord,  the  anterior 
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'  Direct  cerebellar  tract ;  direct  lateral  tract. 
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or  direct  pyramidal  tract/  occupies  the  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  descending  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
cord.  Its  upper  part  enters  the  pyramid  of  the  oblongata  on  the  same 
side  and  then  ascends  in  company  with  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract. 
The  remainder  of  the  column,  for  the  most  part  as  its  principal  tract,' 
enters  the  oblongata  and  ascends  behind  the  pyramid  in  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  reticular  formation.  This  tract  is  proportioned  in  siise  with 
the  anterior  comu  and  corresponding  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  By 
part  of  its  fibres  it  is  connected  with  the  anterior  comu  of  the  same 
side  and  by  others  through  the  anterior  commissure  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  posterior  median  column '  of  the  cord  is  continuous  above 
with  the  gracile  fUnicle  of  the  oblongata.  Its  upper  part  extends  to 
the  gray  commissure,  but  recedes  below  and  ceases  about  the  middle 
of  the  thoracic  region. 

The  posterior  lateral  column  *  of  the  cord  below  occupies  all  the 
space  between  the  posterior  comu  and  posterior  median  fissure,  but 
above  has  the  former  column  interposed  between  it  and  the  latter.  It 
increases  as  it  ascends,  and  is  thickest  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical 
enlargements.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  in  continuation  with  the  pos- 
terior spinal  nerve-roots,  which  ascend  in  it  some  distance  before  enter- 
ing the  posterior  comu.  Its  upper  extremity  is  continuous  with  the 
cuneate  funicles  of  the  oblongata. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 

Thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves  are  connected  with  the  spinal  cord,  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  said  to  have  their  origin.  Each  nerve  arises 
by  two  roots  fVom  the  side  of  the  cord,  one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind.  Each  root  consists  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  filaments  or 
rootlets,  which  spring  from  the  cord  in  such  near  succession  as  to 
form  a  continued  and  close  series  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
cord.  The  anterior  roots  spring  from  a  linear  area  along  the  side 
of  the  cord  in  front,  while  the  posterior  roots  emerge  from  the 
postero-lateral  fissure. 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  cord,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
are  observed  to  pass  through  the  white  substance  and  enter  the  gray 
comu  in  several  bundles  of  fibres,  which  have  an  upward  inclination, 
as  indicated  by  the  oblique  cut  they  present  in  exact  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  cord.  On  reaching  the  gray  matter  the  fibres  diverge, 
some  proceeding  towards  the  anterior  commissure,  others  to  the  pos- 
terior commissure,  and  others  outward  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lateral  column  of  the  cord.     Of  those  directed  inward  some  are  con- 

*  Uncrossed  portion  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

*  Fundamental  fasciculus ;  tract  of  Flechsig. 

■  TfBct  of  OoU.  *  Cuneate  fasciculus ;  column  of  Burdach. 
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nected  with  the  inner  group  of  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  comu  and 
others  appear  to  go  through  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cord,  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  corresponding  cells  of 
the  anterior  cornu.  The  middle  fibres  are  partly  connected  with  the 
lateral  group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  comu  and  partly  run  to  the  pos- 
terior cornu,  without  joining  those  cells.  The  fibres  directed  outward 
are  partly  connected  with  the  lateral  group  of  cells  and  partly  enter 
and  turn  upward  in  the  lateral  white  column. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  as  they  enter  the  cord  separate 
into  two  bundles,  which,  as  in  those  of  the  anterior  roots,  are  directed 
obliquely  upward.  The  outer  and  smaller  bundle  enters  the  posterior 
cornu,  partly  curving  round  and  partly  passing  through  the  gelatinosa. 
In  this  the  fibres  become  longitudinal,  turning  both  upward  and  down- 
ward, while  others  pass  horizontally  and  more  deeply  into  the  gray 
matter.  The  inner  and  principal  bundle  enters  the  posterior  white 
column,  in  which  it  turns  up  and  runs  longitudinally,  gradually  in- 
clines inward,  and  enters  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu.  Here  the 
fibres  traverse  the  gray  matter,  passing  obliquely  towards  the  anterior 
cornu  and  cutting  off  a  distinct  area  of  gray  matter,  which  in  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  cord  contains  the  cells  of  the  posterior  gangli- 
onic tract.^  Some  of  the  fibres  enter  that  area,  others  pass  towards 
the  lateral  group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  comu,  and  others  curve 
tow^ards  the  anterior  commissure. 

The  trunks  of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge  from  the  spinal  canal 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  commencing  with  those  between 
the  occiput  and  atlas  and  terminating  with  those  between  the  first 
and  second  coccygeal  vertebne.  In  consequence  of  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  length  of  its  canal,  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  to  reach  their  tininks  successively  increase  in  length,  bo 
that  while  the  uppermost  are  short  and  directed  outward  to  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  the  others  gradually  incline  more  and  more  down- 
ward and  the  lower  ones  are  collected  in  a  perpendicular  bunch,  below 
the  spinal  cord,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horse's  tail,  the  cauda 
equina. 

The  filaments  or  rootlets  of  each  nerve-root  converge  into  two 
bundles,  and  those  in  each  pair  of  roots  also  converge  together.  Those 
of  the  posterior  root  end  in  a  ganglion,  from  which  the  root  proceeds 
in  a  single  bundle  and  is  immediately  joined  by  the  bundle  of  the  ante- 
rior root  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  spinal  nerve. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  except  in  the  first  pair,  are 
conspicuously  larger  than  the  anterior  roots,  and  this  is  likewise  the 
case  with  their  constituent  filaments  or  rootlets.  Both  roots  are  pro- 
portioned in  size  to  the  nerve-trunks  they  form,  and  the  latter  are 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  parts  they  supply ;  hence  those  destined 


*  Clarke's  column. 
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to  the  Umbs  are  the  largest  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  ganglia  iire  also 
|iro|iortioned  in  size  to  the  nerve-tninks.  They  are  generally  situated 
ill  the  intervertebral  lb  rami  na*  ini- 
mediately  outside  the  duiml  sheath, 
aB  this  is  perfomted  hy  the  nerve- 
roots.  Those  of  the  up|>er  two 
pairs  of  nerves  ai'e  situated  op- 
posit e  their  respective  foraniiim, 
ihotie  of  the  sacral  nerv^es  are  con- 
tained within  the  sacral  canal, 
while  the  last  one  is  within  the 
dura  I  sheath. 

The  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
and  the  spmal  cord  are  enclosed 
together  in  the  dural  sheath,  from 
which  the  roots  of  the  nerves  es- 
cape by  separate  apertures  oppo- 
site the  intervertebral  foramina, 
hut  are  afterwards  enclosed  to- 
gether in  a  tube  of  the  dura,  con- 
tinuous with  the  periost-eum  of 
the  latter.  On  the  rootlets  of  the 
nerve-roots  the  jjia  of  the  cord  becomes  continuous  with  their  con- 
nective-tissue  sheath,  and  the  roots  occupy  the  subarachnoid  space, 
lying  in  contact  with  the  cord  above  and  with  one  another  in  the  eauda 
equina  below  and  enclosed  in  funneldike  sheaths  of  the  ai*aehnoid 
extending  to  the  apertures  of  the  dura,  through  which  they  emerge. 


Diagram  of  ORiotN  of  a  spipjal  nerve.  I, 
anterior  lutMlltiii  lissure;  2,  jKiSterfur  median 
fUuturt;  a.  posteTO-Ijttera!  Assure;  4,  iinlcro- 
lateml  flsBure;  5,  anterior  culumn;  6,  lateral 
t'olurotx ;  7,  p*>Ht«rlur  loUinm  ;  »,  anterior  com* 
mbaure;  *A  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  fiub- 
Btaece ;  10,  posterior  horn ;  11,  pray  commissure: 
12,  linltrior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  «prluginif 
by  a  number  of  rootleta.  from  tlie  antero-laleral 
fissure :  1^  posterior  root  from  postero-lafjerai 
fteirure;  II,  ganglion  on  the  posterior  nx»t;  15, 
ffpinal  nerve  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
roots. 


THE   BllAIN. 

The  brain  ^  ia  the  large  mass  of  nerve-Bubstance  which,  together 

with  itb  inveKting  membranea  and  blood -vesBeK  completely  fills  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium.  The  apinal  cord  is  a  prolongatiun  of  the  same 
Biructures  occupying  the  vertebral  canal. 

The  general  shape  of  the  brain  accords  with  that  of  the  oraniiira, 
and  It  cloHcly  con  forme  to  the  cavity,  apparently  as*  if  moulded  in  it. 
Commonly  it  m  ovoid^  with  the  narrower  end  occupying  the  forehead 
and  the  broader  end  the  occiput,  but  it  varies  to  an  oval  and  a  more 
or  lese  spheniid  form.  Usually  longest  fore  and  aft,  it  is  also  commonly 
of  greater  tmnsverse  breadth  than  depth,  but  it  varies  in  its  relative 
proportions. 

The  size  of  the  brain  in  the  normal  state  iudopendeut  of  age  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  in  different  races  and  sexes. 
To  some  extent  it  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  body,  being  usually 
larger  in  tall  than  in  short  ]>erflon8.     All  other  conditions  l>eing  equal, 


Enoephalon ;  oerebnim. 
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it  is  observed  also  to  hold  a  relation  in  size  to  the  degree  of  mental 
development:  hence  the  moi*e  civilized  races  and  the  more  cultivated 
and  intelligent  people  are  distinguished  by  a  larger  and  heavier  brain, 
while  the  opposite  condition  exists  in  the  barbarous  races  and  the  least 
cultivated  persons. 

In  the  adult  white  male  the  brain  ordinarily  averages  upwards  of 
three  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  is  about  a  third  of  a  pound  less  in  the 
female.  Commonly  among  our  own  people,  in  the  male  it  ranges  fh)m 
forty-five  to  fifty-five  ounces,  in  the  female  from  forty  to  forty-seven 
ounces.  In  all  races  it  has  been  found  to  range  from  two  to  four 
pounds. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  very 
variable,  especially  on  account  of  the  great  variability  of  the  latter. 
Considering  this  to  be  one  hundred  and  fiily  pounds,  that  of  the  brain 
would  be  about  one  to  fifty.  In  early  life  it  is  much  greater,  at  birth 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  after  which  it  gradually  decreases 
from  the  greater  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  brain  of  the  new-bom  child  averages  for  the  male  about  eleven 
and  a  half  ounces,  for  the  female  ten  ounces.  It  grows  most  rapidly  up 
to  about  the  seventh  year,  then  more  slowly  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and 
subsequently  still  slower  to  thirty-five  or  forty,  when  ordinarily  it  has 
attained  its  full  growth.  It  then  remains  stationary  until  fifty  or  later, 
and  from  sixty  begins  to  decrease,  estimated  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  in 
ten  years  to  the  end  of  life. 

The  human  brain  compared  with  that  of  other  animals  is  actually 
larger  than  in  any  except  the  elephants  and  great  whales;  but  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  the  body  is  much  larger  than  in  these.  It  is 
twice  the  weit^ht  of  the  brain  of  the  horse  or  ox.  In  several  elephants 
it  ran<i:ed  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  and  in  a  whalebone  whale  of 
seventy-five  feet,  which  weighed  more  than  a  regiment  of  men,  it  was 
only  four  pounds.' 

The  brain  of  the  great  French  naturalist  Cuvier  weighed  upwards 
of  four  pounds ;  that  of  idiots  averages  about  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
The  brain  of  a  gorilla,  one  of  man's  nearest  allies,  weighed  fifteen 
ounces. 

In  the  infant  at  birth  the  brain  is  of  a  soft,  pulpy  consistence,  but 
gradually  assumes  more  firmness ;  in  the  adult  it  is  about  that  of 
freshly-made  cheese.  Its  specific  gravity,  but  little  more  than  that  of 
water,  is  about  1036. 

The  brain  is  a  symmetrical  organ  composed  of  similar  halves,  in 
the  median  line  partly  separated  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  and 

*  It  is  reported  that  in  some  small  animals  the  brain  is  even  proportionfttely 
larger  than  in  man,  as  the  common  mouse,  but  this  I  have  found  not  to  be  the  case. 
In  a  mature  male  which  weighed  three  hundred  and  flfty-six  grains  the  brain  wt» 
eix  and  a  half  grains,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  fifty-five. 


iiAHK  uF  THK  BHAtK.  1,  f  full  till  lobfis  ol"  tlie  cei\»bruiii :  2,  tempoml  lobes  t  8,  ooclpltAl  !obei ;  i, 
5,  anterior  uid  poatciior  exCreiDideji  of  the  ^eAt  longitudiD&l  fissiire;  fi.  s7lYla.n  firaiire:  7,  BJite- 
jiOT  perforated  space ;  8^  InfiJiidlbulum  -,  9,  niAiuin  tlbir]r  emftieinces :  10,  p^jrtcrior  perforated  Bp&c«e : 
11.  cnira  of  the  cerebrum;  12,  pons ;  13.  obloiigRtii :  14.  pyramid  ;  14*,  dernsjitiUKii  of  Iht*  pymmtdn; 
16,  olive;  16,  restiform  body;  17,  hemispb^erfs  of  the  cert  bell  um;  18,  vermift  iit  the  bottom  of 
the  vulley  sepanitini^  the  latter;  19,  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum:  20,  floccule;  21,  fisaiipe 
Which  accommoHdAt4»  the  olfactory  lobe,  22  ;  23.  bulb  of  the  olfactory  Inlnj ;  24,  optic  commlraiire; 
25.  oculo-motor  nerve;  26,  trochlear  nerve;  27,  trifacial  nerve;  28.  abducent  nerve;  29,  faciiil 
nenre;  30, mudltofy  nerve;  SI,  gloeso-pbaryngeal  nerve;  32,  va^iis  nerve;  33.  ftcceieory  oerve;  34« 
hTpofUiam  tierve. 


lie  beneath  its  back  portion.  It  occupies  the  vault  of  the  cranium 
together  with  the  anterior  and  middle  fossaB  of  its  base.  The  cere- 
bellum in  size  is  related  to  the  former  as  about  one  to  eight  and  a  half, 
and  oceiipiew  the  pOHterior  fofti^te  of  the  baBcof  the  cranium  beneath  the 
eerebram.  The  pons,  third  in  size  of  the  divisions  of  the  brain,  occu- 
pies* a  position  just  baek  of  the  centre  beneath  the  cerebrum  and  in 
advance  of  the  cerebellum,  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno- 
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basilar  groove.  The  oblongata,  the  smallest  division  of  the  bnin, 
lies  on  the  lower  part  in  advance  of  the  cerebellum,  connected  with 
the  pons  above  and  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord  below. 

The  cerebrum  on  its  exterior  surface  is  everywhere  of  a  reddish- 
gray  color.  It  resembles  a  mass  of  small  intestines  or  of  worms,  due 
to  its  being  covered  with  tortuous  ridges,  the  convolutionSy  or  gyri, 
which  are  separated  by  corresponding  fissures.  The  cerebellum  pre- 
sents the  same  color,  but  is  divided  by  horizontal  fissures  into  thinner 
parallel  layers,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  laminar  appearance.  The  pons  and 
oblongata  present  a  more  uniform  surface  and  are  white  like  the  spinal 
cord. 

THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

The  medulla  oblongata^  above  joins  the  pons,  from  which  it  is 
defined  by  a  constriction.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  spinal  cord, 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  upper  expanded  extremity,  but  is 
regarded  as  distinct,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  occipital 
foramen.  It  occupies  a  position  between  the  basilar  groove  of  the 
occipital  bone  in  front  and  the  valley  of  the  cerebellum  behind.  It  is 
pyriform,  for  the  most  part  white,  about  an  inch  long,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  at  its  widest  part  above  and  little  more  than  half  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  partially  divided  fore  and  aft  by  median  fissures  continuous  with 
those  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior  median  fissure  is  intei^ 
rupted  below  by  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  ends  above  in 
a  little  triangular  pit*  next  the  pons.  The  posterior  median  fis- 
sure at  the  upper  half  of  the  oblongata  expands  into  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Each  half  of  the  oblongata  is  formed 
by  a  group  of  three  columns,  from  which  originate  the  posterior  seven 
nerves  of  the  brain. 

The  anterior  columns'  of  the  oblongata  are  named  the  pyramids/ 
are  apparently  continuous  below  with  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
are  so  only  to  a  small  extent  and  are  mainly  continuous  with  its  lateral 
columns.  The  p^-ramids  are  trilateral  prismatic  bodies  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  appear  superficially  as  pyri- 
form eminences  most  prominent  at  the  upper  extremity,  where  they 
are  rounded  and  sepanited  by  a  narrow  constriction  from  the  pons. 
They  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  white  matter  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal nerve-fibres,  which  subsequently  ascend  in  divergent  bundles 
through  the  pons.  At  their  lower  extremity  they  also  divide  into  bun- 
dles, which,  for  the  most  part,  cross  one  another  at  the  anterior  median 


1  Biilbus  raohidicus  ;  metencephttlon.  French,  Moelle  allong^  ;  German,  ve> 
lanporte  Mark. 

«  Foramen  cipc'uin.  '  Funiculi  pyramidales. 

•Pyramis;  p.  anterior;  corpus  pyramidale;  prepyramid;  Tentripyramid ;  py- 
ramidal body. 
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fissure  and  thus  produce  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids/  In 
this  the  bundles  deweeiid  from  thu  pyraoiids,  I'ro.ss  one  another  back- 
ward and  inward,  and  thence  continue  dii  opposite  sidest  backward  and 
out%^ard  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  in  which  they  descend  as 
the  lateral  pyramidal  tract.  As  the  bundles  pix>ceed  from  the  rlecuBsa- 
tion  to  the  latter  they  pass  thi-ough  the  gray  matter  continued  from 
the  cord  and  sever  the  coruua  from  the  rest  of  that  substance. 

The  extent  of  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramids,  which  is  visible 
in  different  cases,  is  variable,  for 
sometimes  the  bundles  pursue  a 
deeper  and  sometimes  a  more  su- 
perficial course.  In  some  cases, 
also,  a  lar/xer  portion  of  the  fibres 
descends  directl}"  in  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord  and  a  propor- 
tionateiy  smaller  quantity  throui^h 
the  decussation  in  the  lateral  col- 
unin.H.  Occasionally  neurly  or  quite 
all  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids 
enter  into  the  decussation,  in  which 
instances  it  becomes  most  obvioua. 

The  lateral  columns' of  the 
oblongata  seem  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
are  so  t€  a  small  extent,  but  are 
mainly  continuous  with  the  ante- 
rior columns  of  the  cord,  which, 
in  their  ascent  in  the  oblonijjata, 
are  sbifted  outwardly,  through  the 
dc^cussation  of  the  pyramids  with 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 
Directed  upward  and  outward  ex- 
ternally and  behind  the  pyramids, 
they  are  composed  of  bundles  of 
fibi-es.  which  for  the  most  part  ascend  to  the  pons,  while  a  small  por- 
tion in  continuation  of  the  cerebellar  tract  from  the  lateral  column 
of  the  cord  turns  backward  in  the  restiform  body.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  lateml  column  projects  the  olive,*  which  appears  as  a 
conspicuous,  longitudinal,  oval  eminence.  It  extends  about  half  the 
length  of  the  oblongata,  and  its  upper  extremitj^  is  separated  from  the 
pon.s  by  a  <leep  recess.  Along  its  antcrioi*  border,  between  it  and  the 
p^'ramid,  emerge  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  at  its  pes- 


{/I 
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pons:  %  oblongmta;  3v  middle  peduncle  of  the 
eerebellum ;  4,  cnw  of  the  cerebrum  ;  5.  clnepe- 
oufl  tuber;  6,  tnftuidibulum ;  7,  mAiuiiiiillaiy 
cmlnenoes,  uid  behind  them  the  posterior 
perfor»ted  ipoce :  8,  optic  tract :  %  optic  coin- 
miasnie',  10,  oculo^motor  oervc;  11.  trochleaj' 
tierve;  12,  tdfaeial  nenre,  tli<*  Kmall  or  mot*>r 
root  internal;  13,  abducent  nerve;  14»  faclB.L 
nerre;  lb,  Intermediate  portion;  16,  trndiU^jj 
nerve  J  17,  gloaso-pharyngeal  nerve;  18,  vmgus 
nerve;  1%  accessory  nerve;  3t>»  hypogloflB&l 
nerve;  21,  flrxt  spinal  or  suboccipital  nerve. 


*  Decusfiatio  pyramid um. 

■  OhvB  J  oliTrary  body  j  carpus  olivare  i  c.  Bemlovttle. 


'  Funiculi  olivares. 
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terior  border  is  a  groove  occupied  by  ascending  fibres  of  the  lateral 
column,  behind  which  emerge  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
vagus,  and  accessory  nerves.  The  olive  is  embraced  by  the  ascending 
fibres  of  the  lateral  column,  which  diverge  in  front  and  behind  it  as 
they  proceed  to  the  pons  and  restiform  body.  Superficially  it  is  formed 
by  a  layer  of  transversely  curving  or  arcifonn  fibres/  which  proceed 
from  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  from  the  outer  side  of  the  pyramid, 
and  thence  turn  backward  and  upward  behind  the  olive  to  the  reBtiform 
body.  The  arciform  fibres  often  fonn  more  or  less  well-marked  loops, 
especially  on  the  lower  part  of  the  olive  and  frequently  below  it,  and 
to  a  variable  degree  they  obscure  the  subjacent  ascending  fibres.  The 
olive  encloses  a  lamina  of  gray  matter,  the  olivary  nucleus/  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  deeply- wrinkled  ovoid  pouch,  with  the  mouth  di- 
rected inward.  The  interior  of  the 
pouch  is  filled  with  white  matter, 
which  consists  of  fibres  passing 
from  the  pouch  through  its  mouth 
and  becoming  continuous  with  as- 
cending fibres  behind  the  pj^ra- 
mid.'  Bundles  of  the  fibres  also 
penetrate  the  pouch  and  form  part 
of  the  external  arciform  fibres  of 
the  olive.  Sections  of  the  nucleuB 
have  a  toothed  appearance,  whence 
the  older  name  of  the  corpus 
dentatum. 

The  posterior  columns  of  the 
oblongata,  like  the  others,  appear 
to  be  a  continuation  of  those  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  in  this  case  are  so 
in  great  measui*e.  They  ascend 
behind  the  lateral  columns  and  are 
divided  into  three  lesser  columns 
or  funicles,  which  gradually  en- 
large in  their  ascent  and  then 
taper  away  to  the  side  of  the  res- 
tiform body. 

The  gracile  fiinicle  ^  lies  next 
the  posterior  median  fissure  and 
is  continuous  below  with  the  posterior  median  column  of  the  cord. 
Above,  as  the  posterior  pyramid*  or  clava,  it  appears  as  an  emi- 


VlEW  BACK  OF  THE  PONS  AND  OBLONGATA;  the 

cerebellum  removed.  1.  pineal  body  tunied 
forward,  showing  the  posterior  commlwmre,  2 ; 
8,  thalamus:  4,  quadrlgeminal  body:  5,  In- 
ternal geniculate  body ;  6,  anterior  velum :  7. 
fillet ;  8,  lingule ;  9,  oblongata ;  10.  posterior 
pyramid ;  11.  restiform  body ;  12,  floor  of  fourth 
ventricle;  13.  superior  peduncle  of  the  cere- 
bellum cut  through ;  14.  middle  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum  cut  through :  15,  inferior  pedun- 
cle of  the  cerel>ellum  cut  through. 


*  Arcuate  fibres. 

»  Nucleus  olivaris ;  n.  dentatus ;  corpus  fimbriatum,  ciliare,  or  rhomboideum. 

»  Pedunculus  olivaB. 

«  Funiculus  gracilis.  *  Pyramis  posticus. 
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nence*  just  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  thence 
diverges  and  tapers  away  at  the  side  of  it  in  the  restiform  body.  It 
contains  a  tract  of  gray  matter,  the  gracile  nucleus,'  which  enlarges 
upward  and  is  thickest  in  the  eminence  of  the  clava. 

To  the  outer  side  of  the  gracile  funicle  are  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal cuneate  fiinicles,'  continuous  below  with  the  lateral  posterior 
column  of  the  cord  and  above  with  the  restiform  body.  Between  them 
emerge  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  accessory  nerves. 
The  internal  ftinicle  is  slightly  swollen*  near  the  eminence  of  the  clava, 
and  it  contains  a  tract  of  gray  matter,  the  internal  cuneate  nucleus.^ 
The  external  funicle  also  contains  a  tract  of  gray  matter,  the  ex- 
ternal cuneate  nucleus/  which  enlarges  above  and  produces  at  the 
surface  a  slight  grayish  prominence,  the  external  cuneate  eminence/ 

The  bundles  of  white  fibres  of  the  three  funicles  composing  the 
posterior  column  of  the  oblongata  are  continued  below  as  those  of  the 
posterior  column  of  the  cord  and  above  partly  end  in  their  gray  nuclei 
and  partly  ascend  in  the  restiform  body. 

The  restiform  body*  appears  as  a  continuation  of  the  posterior 
column  of  the  oblongata  upwai-d  and  outward  at  the  side  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  reflected  backward  to  the  corresponding  hemisphere  of 
the  cerebellum  as  its  inferior  peduncle.  It  appears  to  be  formed 
mainly  by  the  convergence  and  ascent  of  the  arciform  fibres  of  the 
oblongata,  joined  by  others  ftx)m  its  lateral  column  and  from  the  cere- 
bellar tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibres  of  the  cerebellar  tract  in 
their  ascent  pass  superficially  behind  the  olive  and  obliquely  cross  the 
cuneate  funicles  and  the  line  of  emergence  of  the  adjacent  nerves  into 
the  restiform  body. 

FOURTH  VENTRICLE  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

The  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,*  which  may  now  be  conveni- 
ently examined,  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  oblongata  and  pons 
in  front  of  the  central  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  fore  part,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  floor,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  recess ;  its  back  part,  or 
roof,  is  formed  above  by  the  anterior  velum  and  below  by  the  poste- 
rior velum  and  choroid  tela.  The  superior  angle  of  the  ventricle  com- 
municates through  the  ventricular  aqueduct  with  the  third  ventricle, 
and  the  inferior  angle,  or  calamus  scriptorius,  with  the  central  canal 
of  the  oblongata  and  spinal  cord. 

^  Eminentia  gracilis.  '  N.  gracilis. 

■  Funiculus  cuneatus  internus  or  medius  and  extemus,  lateralis,  or  Rolandi ; 
corpus  restiforme ;  pyramis  lateralis. 

*  Eminentia  cuneatus.  ^  N.  cuneatus. 

*  N.  cuneatus  extemus  ;  n.  of  Rolando. 

'  Tubercle  of  Rolando ;  tuberculum  cinereum. 

*  Corpus  restiforme ;  pyramis  lateralis  ;  funiculus  restiformis. 

*  Yentrioulus  quartus ;  v.  Arantii. 
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The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ^  slopes  gently  downward  and 
backward.  Its  inferior  triangle '  is  formed  by  the  oblongata,  and  is 
produced  by  the  divergence  of  the  clavae  and  restiform  bodies.    The 

superior  triangle'  is  formed  by 
^^o.  870.  the  pons  and  is  produced  by  the 

divergence  from  above  of  the  supe- 
rior peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  lateral  triangles  are  pro- 
duced by  the  convergence  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum  outward  and  back- 
ward behind  the  position  of  the 
middle  peduncles.  Elach  is  pro- 
longed into  a  lateral  recess  or 
finger-like  pouch,  the  cornucopia, 
which  curves  outward  around  the 
restiform  body  to  the  floccule  of 
the  cerebellum. 

The  upper  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  is  formed  by 
the  anterior  velum/  a  lamina 
of  white  matter  which  descends 
in  a  slope  from  the  quadrigeminal 
body  to  the  stem  of  the  vermis 
and  laterally  connects  the  supe- 
rior peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  lower  part  of  the  roof  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  anterior 
velum  is  formed  by  the  fore  part 
of  the  nodule  of  the  vermis  and 
on  each  side  of  this  by  the  poste- 
rior velum  ,^  whence  the  choroid 
tela,'  an  extension  of  the  pia,  de- 
scendw  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  ventricle  and  closes  the  lower  back 
part  of  this  cavity. 

The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  chiefly  composed  of  gray  matter 
which  is  continuous  with  that  in  the  interior  of  the  oblongata  and  is 
divided  by  a  median  furrow.  On  each  side  of  this  is  a  slightly  promi- 
nent column,  the  terete  funicle/  which  commences  in  the  inferior 


Posterior  part  op  oblonqata  and  ploor 
OF  FOURTH  ventricle:  magnified  cue  and  a 
half  times.  1,  superior  peduncle  of  the  cere- 
bellum, cut  surface ;  2,  cut  surfkce  of  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  peduncles ;  3,  lingule  lying  on 
the  anterior  velum ;  4,  posterior  median  fissure ; 
5.  graclle  funicle ;  6,  clava  tapering  away  at  7 ; 
8.  internal  euneate  funicle ;  9,  extenial  cuneate 
funicle;  10.  lateral  ftinicle;  11,  cuneate  emi- 
nence; 12,  obex;  13,  ponticulus;  14,  inferior 
velum ;  15,  supi'rior  fovea ;  16,  inferior  fovea ; 
17,  cinereous  eminenw;  18,  terete  ftinide;  19, 
auditory  eminence  crossed  by  the  auditory 
strise ;  20,  root  of  auditory  ner\'e. 


*  Fossa  or  sinus  rhomboidalis. 

*  Medullar}'  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  ■  Pontal  portion. 

*  V.  meduUare  anterior  or  superior ;  valve  of  the  brain ;   valve  of  V ieuttens ; 
valvula  cerebri  or  eercbelli. 

5  V.  med.  post. 

*  T.  choroidea  inferior;  t.  ventriculi  quarti  or  cerebelli. 
^  Funiculus  or  corpus  teres ;  pyramides  posteriores. 
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angle  in  a  somewhat  lighter  point,  gmdually  widens  Xo  about   the 

middle  of  tbe  ventrielej  where  it  is  slightly  bul  variably  tlxickent^d  as 
the  terete  eminence,'  aud  theuce  at^ceudii  more  unifonnly  to  the 
Buperior  angle  of  the  ventricle. 

Extenial  to  tho  lower  end  of  the  terete  funicle  is  an  angular  de- 
pression, the  inferior  fovea,'  which  incJiides  a  slight  elevation,  the 
cinereous  eminence.''  This  is  darker  than  the  adjacent  surface, 
bul  is  eontinuourt  with  the  gray  matter  of  the  terete  funiele  and  also 
that  within  the  oblongata.  Above  the  middle  of  the  floor,  external 
to  tbe  terete  eminence,  is  another  slight  angular  depression,  the  supe- 
rior fovea/  The  more  prominent  portion  of  tbe  dour  to  tbe  outer  side 
bc'tweon  the  latter  and  the  inferior  fovea  is  the  auditory  eminence.* 
This  is  crossed  transversely  by  several  variable  white  lines,  the  audi- 
tory strisc»*  which  spring  tmm  tbe  ioor  near  the  median  furmw 
and  thence  proceed  outward  round  the  restiform  body  to  tbe  auditory 
nerve.  Among  them  there  is  comraonly  to  be  seen  a  variably  promi- 
nent gray  stria,' 

In  the  superior  triangle  of  the  ventricle  along  the  lateral  border  ia 
a  variable  slate-blue  streak,  mimed  tbo  locus  cseruleus.  It  extends 
from  tbe  superior  fovea  to  tbe  ventricular  a<[ueduct,  and  is  due  to  a 
subjacent  tract  of  gray  matter  containing  large  and  unusually  dark 
pigmented  cells.     It  is  commouly  better  marked  ufter  adult  age. 

At  an  early  penod  of  tbe  development  of  the  brain  the  fourth 
ventricle,  in  the  position  of  the  choroid  tela,  is  closed  by  a  thin  white 
lamina  which  subsequently  is  rendered  incomplete.  Remains  of  this 
plate,  somewhat  variable,  are  {Ustinguished  as  the  luferior  velum,  obex, 
and  ponticulus. 

The  inferior  velum*  is  a  thin  band  extending  from  the  restiform 
body,  below  the  audiiury  striae  outwardly  to  tlie  fioceule,  wliere  it  is 
Continuous  with  the  posterior  velum,  forming  together  an  oval  pouch, 
the  cornucopia^  which  is  open  below.  The  infenor  velum  lies  in 
front  against  the  njots  of  the  g I osso- pharyngeal  and  vagus  neiwes  and 
m  often  closely  adherent  t*j  them. 

Tbe  obex*  is  a  little  triangular  fuiH?ate  plate  inserted  in  tbe  inferior 
angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  between  tbe  clavBe. 

The  ponticulus  ^^  consists  of  a  purr  of  little  bands,  above  tbo  obex, 
springing  i'rom  the  respective  restiform  bodies  and  approaching  but 
not  usually  joining  each  other,  thus  forming  an  imperfect  bridge. 

Immediately  above  the  obex  the  choroid  tela  exhibits  a  Blit-like 

'  Eiiiineatiiv  teres;  colhciilus  rotimdus.  '  F.  posterior. 

*  Enitmmtia  eineren  cuneiformis  ;  alu  cinerea.  *  F.  antf^rior. 

*  Enimejiiiii  acustk'a. 

*  S.  modiilhin'.*  ;  tmniie  ftcusticae.  '  Tienlohi  cinerea. 

*  V,  rn*>rlullaro  inierius  ;  upper  part  of  the  tsania  plerus  choriMdoi, 

*  OtK-x  sinus  rbomlxtidaljB. 

'•  Alie  pimtia  ;  li^ulw ;  lower  part  of  the  tmnisi  plexiw  cbaroideL 
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opening,  the   foramen  of   Magendie/  through  which   the   fourth 
ventricle  communicates  with  the  adjacent  subarachnoid  space. 

Projecting  into  the  fourth  ventricle  along  the  middle  of  the  choroid 
tela  are  two  narrow  vascular  appendages,  the  median  choroid  plex- 
uses.'' From  the  extension  of  the  tela  along  the  posterior  velum,  on 
each  side,  the  lateral  choroid  plexus'  projects  from  the  cornucopia. 


INTERIOR  OP  THE  OBLONGATA. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  structure  of  the  oblongata  is  most 
readily  studied  by  the  examination  of  successive  horizontal  sections 

from  below  upward. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  continued  in  the  oblongata, 
but  is  much  altered  in  its  arrange- 
ment, besides  which  it  is  aug- 
mented by  additional  tracts  or 
nuclei. 

The  decussation  and  produc- 
tion of  the  pyramids  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  olives  into  the 
oblongata  cause  the  recession  of 
the  ascending  gray  matter  of  the 
cord  and  other  displacements  of 
its  parts.  At  the  limit  of  the  cord 
the  posterior  comua  are  reflected 
more  outward  and  are  more  nar- 
rowed at  their  neck  and  rounded 
at  their  head.  The  anterior  com- 
missure is  thicker  and  is  continu- 
ous above  with  the  decussation  of 
the  pyramids. 

In  sections  through  the  decus- 
sation the  bundles  of  fibres  are 
seen  to  pass  from  the  pyramids 
backward  and  inward,  cross  one 
another  through  the  anterior  me- 
dian fissure,  and  thence  pass  back- 
ward and  outward,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  oblongata,  through  the  gray  matter  severing  the  comua 
from  the  more  central  portion. 

In  tracing  the  bundles  of  fibres  from  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the 
lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  they  are  observed  to  cross  through 
the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  ascend  in  the  fore  part  of  that 


1      2  3 

Horizontal  section  op  the  oblongata  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  decussation  of  the 
PYRAMIDS,  right  half:  four  diameters.  1,  an- 
terior median  fissure ;  2,  pyramid ;  3,  arciform 
nucleus;  4,  arciform  fibres;  5,  decussation  of 
the  pyramids ;  6,  olivary  nucleus ;  7,  accessory 
nucleus;  8,  reticular  formation;  9,  central 
canal ;  10.  gray  matter  enclosing  central  canal ; 
11,  lateral  nucleus :  12,  external  cuneate  ftini- 
cle :  13.  nucleus  of  gelatlnosa  of  the  external 
cuneate  funicle;  14,  ascending  root  of  trifacial 
nerve;  15,  internal  cuneate  funicle;  16,  nucleus 
of  internal  cuneate  funicle ;  17,  accessory  nu- 
cleus of  the  internal  cuneate  funicle ;  18,  gracile 
funicle;  19,  gracile  nucleus :  '20,  nucleus  of  ac- 
cessory nerve ;  21,nucleus  of  hypoglossal  nerve. 


*  F.  Magendii ;  f.  ventriculi  quarti. 
'  P.  choroidQi  superior  or  medialis. 


'  P.  chor.  inferior  or  lateralis. 
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of  tht'  opposite  side.  Tho??u  from  the  pynimidal  tract  of  the  antenor 
column  of  the  cord  are  roflocted  outwardly  and  ascend  in  the  pyramid 
of  iha  same  side,  at  tirst  external  to  the  decussation  and  then  behind 
the  othen^. 

The  central  ^"ay  matter  of  the  oblongata,  after  the  separation  of 
the  eornua,  in  section  appears  triangular  with  the  apex  directed  forward 
and  enclosing  the  central  camil 
continued  from  the  cord.  In  itn 
ascent  it  gradually  recedes  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  oblongata^ 
divides  behiud  anil  spT'euds  later- 
ally until  the  central  canal  is  laid 
open^  when  it  is  extended  on  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  anterior  cr>rno  of  the  cord 
MCends  in  the  oblongata,  behind 
the  olive,  as  the  lateral  nucleus, 
which  gradually  deeroases.  The 
posterior  cornu,  enlarged  and 
rounded,  ascends  behiu<l  the  ante- 
rior, within  the  external  cuncato 
funicle,  as  its  nucleus.  This  in  its 
course  approaches  the  surface,  }>ro- 
duces  the  slight  grayish  external 
cuneate  eminence,*  and  continues 
upward  into  the  pons.  A  con- 
spicuous bundle  of  fibres  embracing 
it  externally  forms  the  ascending 
root  of  the  trifacial  nerve. 

A  columnar  tract  of  gray  mat- 
ter hi  the  gracile  tunicle  is  the 
gracile  nucleus.  It  commences 
in  the  oblongiita  below,  gi-adually 
enlarges  in  its  ascent,  and  at  its 
upper  extremity  produces  the  eminence  of  the  clava. 

A  similar  tract  in  the  internal  cuneate  funiele  is  the  cuneate  nu- 
cleus, which  springs  from  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  former  uucIcuh. 

A  section  of  the  olive  at  either  extremity  exhibits  the  olivary 
nucleus  as  a  bent  elliptical  ring  and  at  the  middle  as  a  deeply-tbldetl 
loop* 

Behind  the  olive  is  the  accessory  olivary  nucleus »  which  is  a 
vertically  ovoid  i;n%y  plate.  A  similar  .smaller  plate  in  the  outer  side 
of  the  pyramid  is  also  indicated  as  an  accessory  olivary  nucleus. 


I  -       1  3 

HOEIZCJNTAL     SECTION     OP    THE     OBLONUATA, 

&br»ut  the  middle  of  the  olive,  right  half:  four 
diameters,  1^  AQterior  medi&ti  Antire ;  2,  pyr- 
amul  Inleflor  nscendingr  bundles ;  3,  arclform 
flbros;  4,  arclform  Dneleus;  &»  art"iform  fibre* 
<>{  the  olives  i\  otlvary  nucleus:  7,  mph^:  Si, 
retlculftr  formation ;  9,  10,  ACceEsory  ohvary 
nuclei:  II,  nueleuB  ambjguuin:  12,  lateral  nu- 
cletiK ;  la,  uudeufc  of  gclutinosa;  14,  ascendtng 
root «f  the  tiif&elal  nerve:  1\  restiform  body: 
16,  cuneate  nucHeUH:  17,  R^raeile  nucleus;  18, 
terete  fnnkle:  10,  longitudinal  bundle  of  ncrve- 
f^brefi;  2fK  20,  two  rnjrtir>ns  of  the  vmguti  nu- 
cleus; 21,  root  of  Vflgufi  nerve;  22,  bypoglofiial 
micleua ;  2Jt,  root  of  hypoglossal  ntirvc. 
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A  thin  tract  of  gray  matter  in  the  superficial  fore  part  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  the  arciform  nucleus,^  which  gives  origin  to  the  contiguoas 
arciform  fibres. 

The  space  between  the  pyramids  and  olives  in  front  and  the  prin- 
cipal tracts  of  gray  matter  of  the  oblongata  behind  is  occupied  by  the 
reticular  formation,*  named  from  its  appearance.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibres  ascending  from  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
oblongata  intersected  by  transverse  fibres,  which  from  their  curving 
course  are  named  arciform  fibres.  The  reticular  formation  com- 
mences in  the  lower  part  of  the  oblongata  through  the  breaking  up  of 
some  of  the  gray  matter  by  the  decussating  bundles  of  fibres  of  the 
pyramids ;  thence  it  increases  upward  and  is  continued  into  the  back 
of  the  pons. 

A  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation  in  the  median 
line  forms  the  raph^.  It  is  mingled  with  some  gray  matter  contain^ 
ing  nerve-cells  and  extends  from  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids 
upward  into  the  pons.  The  nerve-fibres  pursue  diflPerent  directions 
and  appear  mainly  to  pertain  to  the  arciform  series.  Longitudinal 
ascending  fibres  from  either  side  cross  one  another  and  turn  outwardly 
in  the  reticular  formation  as  deep  arciform  fibres,  while  others  pan 
forward  and  emerge  at  the  anterior  median  fissure  as  superficial  arci- 
form fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation  are  reinforced  in 
their  ascent  by  many  of  the  arciform  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  raphe  and  from  the  gracile,  cuneate, 
and  olivaiy  nuclei. 

The  outer  area  of  the  reticular  formation  contains  gray  matter  with 
many  large  nerve-cells,  while  the  inner  area  is  devoid  of  them. 

The  arciform  fibres  are  in  general  distinguished  as  a  deep  and  i 
supei'fieiiil  series.  The  deep  arciform  fibres  mainly  proceed  from  the 
deeussrtti(m  of  the  pyramids  and  the  raphe  and  curve  outward  and 
backward,  partly  running  to  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  and  partly 
to  and  through  the  olivarj"  nucleus,  thence  into  the  restiform  body. 
Of  the  superficial  arciform  fibres  proceeding  from  the  same  source, 
a  portion  pusses  forward  at  the  anterior  median  fissure,  turns  outward 
on  the  pyramid  and  olive,  thence  ascends  in  the  restiform  body,  while 
another  portion  passes  out  laterally  behind  the  pyramid  and  joins  the 
former  portion.  The  superficial  arciform  fibres  are  also  reinforced  by 
others  proceeding  directly  from  the  outer  part  of  the  pyramids,  in 
addition  to  some  deep  ones  issuing  from  the  olivary  nucleus. 

The  extension  of  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  cord  into  the  oblongata, 
where  it  forms  the  external  cuneate  nucleus,  is  an  accumulation  of 
gelatinosa  with  nerve-cells,  from  which  arise  the  fibres  of  the  ascending 
root  of  the  trifacial  nerve  embracing  the  outer  side  of  the  nucleus. 


'  Nucleus  of  the  pyramid.  '  Pormatio  reticularis. 
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The  extension  of  the  anterior  corno  a»  the  lateral  nueleiis  of  the 
oblongata  appears  to  beeomtt  diifused  as  the  gray  matter  of  the  lateral 
area  of  the  reticular  formation,  m  which  there  are  many  large  nerve- 
cells. 

The  olivary  iiueleos  i.s  a  lamina  of  golatinosu  with  numeroii.s  medium- 
sized  multipolar  nerve-eells  and  nerve-fibres,  which  pasa  through  the 
nucleus  and  continue  a»  arciform  fibres. 

The  graeile  nucleus  contains  large  multipolar  cells  sparsely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  gray  matter  enclosing  the  central  canal  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  oblongata  and  thence  extending  upward  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  chiefly  componed  of  gelalinosa.  Embedded  in  it  ai-e  groups 
of  nerve-cells,  which  are  the  nuclei  or  centres  of  origin  of  some  of  the 
important  nervoH  of  the  liruin. 

The  hypoglossal  nucleus  consists  of  a  columnar  tract  of  large 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  which  give  origin  to  the  nei*ve-fibres  forming  the 
rootlets  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  It  is  embedded  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  terete  funic Ic  in  the  inferior  triangle  of  the  fourth  ventricle^  ex- 
tending downward  into  that  encloHing  the  central  canal  of  the  oblongata. 

The  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngcal,  vagus,  and  accessory 
nerves  is  a  continuous  columnar  tract  of  smaller  nerve-eclls  than  the 
preceding,  embedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cinereous  eminence, 
extending  downward  into  that  enclosing  the  central  canal  behind  the 
former  tract. 

Two  auditory  nuclei  are  distinguished  on  each  side  in  the  floor  of 
the  fom-th  ventricle.  The  internal  or  principal  auditory  nucleus 
corresponds  in  position  with  the  auditory  eminence  crossed  by  the 
auditory  etrite.  It  m  a  columnar  tract  of  small  multipolar  <;ells  cm- 
bedded  in  the  eminence,  and  is  widest  at  the  striai,  whence  it  narrows 
towards  the  exti-emities.  The  external  auditory  nucleus^  is  a  tract 
of  large  nerve-cells  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former,  is  largest 
at  the  upper  extremity  in  the  superior  fovea,  and  tapers  below  to  the 
pofiition  of  the  auditory  stria?.  It  is  traversed  by  longitudinal  bundles 
of  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  to  or  from  the  cerebellum.  From  these 
bundles,  as  well  as  from  the  nucleus,  the  superior  root  of  the  auditory 
nerve  appears  to  have  its  origin,  proceeds  forward  and  outward,  and 
emerges  th>m  among  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  i^estiform  body  to  join 
the  infenor  root  in  front  of  that  body. 

The  auditory  strias  proceed  fi-oni  behind  the  principal  auditory 
nucleus  and  pass  outward  around  the  restifbrm  body  to  its  fore  part 
as  the  posterior  division  of  the  inferior  root  of  the  auditory  nerv^e. 
The  anterior  division  of  the  inferior  root  proceeds  from  the  deep 
part  of  the  nucleus  outward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  res ti form  body 
and  there  joins  the  posterior  division. 

'  Superior  aud.  nucleus ;  nacleua  of  Deiters  or  of  Laum. 
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Some  gray  matter  situated  between  the  superior  root  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  and  the  restiform  body,  thence  extending  into  the  angular 
interval  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  anterior  root,  contains  the  acces- 
sory auditory  nucleus.  This  is  a  group  of  small  multipolar  nerve- 
cells,  which  are  peculiar  among  those  of  the  brain  in  that  they  are 
provided  with  a  nucleated  sheath  like  the  nerve-cells  of  ganglia. 

THE   PONS. 

The  pons  *  appears  superficially  as  a  conspicuous  white  eminence 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  bi*ain  behind  its  centre.  It  is  placed  above 
the  oblongata  with  which  it  is  connected  below,  in  front  of  the  cere- 
bellum with  which  it  is  connected  behind,  and  beneath  the  cerebrum 
with  which  it  is  connected  above.  It  is  quadrate,  with  the  prominent 
fore  part  convex  and  with  a  median  furrow  *  which  accommodates  the 
basilar  artery.  It  rests  in  front  against  the  spheno-basilar  groove  of 
the  cninium.  Laterally  it  is  contracted  and  prolonged  backward  and 
outward  into  the  middle  peduncles*  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  back  part 
is  narrower  than  the  fore  part,  forms  the  upper  triangle  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  extending  to  the  ventricular  aqueduct,  and  is 
flanked  above  and  below  by  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  upper  part  of  the  pons  is  transversely  arched,  but 
depressed  at  the  middle.  Laterally  it  is  extended  obliquely  outward 
and  backward  as  the  fore  part  of  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  from  its  sides  ascend  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
lower  part  is  more  nearly  straight,  and  laterally  bends  outward  as  the 
back  part  of  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  The  front  of 
the  pons  is  strongly  striate  transversely,  indicating  the  course  of  the 
fibres  which  compose  its  more  superficial  portion.  It  also  exhibita 
many  little  perforations  due  to  blood-vessels  from  the  investing  pia. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  oblongata,  the  interior  structure  of  the  pons 
is  best  studied  by  the  examination  of  horizontal  sections  in  succes- 
sion from  below  upward.  In  these  it  is  observed  that  the  pons  for 
more  than  half  its  thickness  from  the  front  is  mainly  composed  of 
transverse  bundles  of  nei-vc-fibres  crossed  in  their  course  by  longitu- 
dinal bundles  ascending  from  the  pyramids.  To  the  latter  bundles 
is  due  the  greater  prominence  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  pons. 
The  pyramidal  bundles  enter  the  pons  in  columns  which  separate 
the  superficial  *  from  the  deeper  portion  *  of  the  transverse  bundles. 


'  Pons  Varolii  or  cercbelli ;  commissura  cerebelli ;  nodus  encephali ;  eminenti* 
or  protiiberantift  annularis  ;  tuber  annulare. 

*  Sulcus  basilaris. 

s  Crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem ;  c.  media  or  lateralia;  brachia  pontis;  c  cerebri; 
cerebral  peduncles. 

*  Fasciculus  pontis  anterior  or  inferior. 

*  F.  p.  posterior  or  superior ;  trapezium. 
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In  their  furthor  ascent  the  columns  breuk  uj>  into  smaller  bundles, 
which  s]>read  in  layers  sepamted  b^^  corro^pondin*^  divieiions  of  the 
transveiNe  bundles  of  the  pons.  The  a^-ending  bimdles  multiply  and 
become  tinialler,  but  collectively  larger,  due  to  an  accession  of  fibres  in 
jiai*sing  through  the  jious.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  the  pyi-amidal 
bundles  collect  together  and  emerge  to  ascend  in  the  cerebral  crura. 
The  tmnaveree  bundles  of  the  pons,  after  passing  the  crura  outwardly, 


Fia.  a73. 


t  FAliT  OP  Tin;  r-oN s  a n n  r i  u i.r j n f j ata .  1 . 
I;  StOblongfltn:  3,  middle;  pedumie  of  Uie 
cerabellum  ;  4,  mis  of  the  cerebrum ;  o,  ehiere- 
ous  tuber;  6,  infuodibulum;  7,  niftinmilljiry 
eminences,  and  behind  Uietn  the  posterior 
perforated  spibce;  8,  opUc  tract;  'J,  lypUv  com- 
mtsmre :  10.  oculo-motor  nerre  ■.  11,  troehlear 
nerve;  12.  trlfacinl  nerre,  the  «*malJ  or  motor 
root  Intenml ;  13^  ahdueeii.t  tierve;  14,  fueial 
tietirc;  15,  Intermediaie  portion:  16>  auditory 
BCffve;  17,  floMo-ptianrngeal  neire;  18,  vagus 
nerre :  t%  acoesaory  nerve;  20,  bypogloesal 
nerre;  2t,  flrtl tpfual  or  miboci'iplta]  nerve. 


aBCTio}«  Acsom  THE  FONs,  lelt  half,  near  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  ventriele:  magnified  two 
diameters.  1.  transvente  bundles  of itbres  paa^ 
in^  to  the  middle  TH<duiiclc  of  the  oembeUmn, 
2]  Z,  anterior  relum;  4,  fourth  Te&trklei  6, 
raph^:  6,  bundlefii  of  ftbreR  flBceuditTig  fh>m  th^ 
pyramid ;  7,  othera  separated  from  the  former; 
8,  deep  transverse  bundle*  forming  the  trape- 
zium ;  9,  reticular  formation :  10,  terete  funJ- 
elf;  ll.miperforoli'i'ary  ruickijs;  12,  aaoendlus 
root  of  the  trifacial  nerve;  13,  abducent  nerve; 
H,  its  nueleua:  15,  facial  nerve;  16,  intermedi- 
ate portion  of  die  facial  nerve ;  17,  niicleua  and 
commencement  of  the  facial  nerve;  18,  upper 
root  of  the  auditory  ner\'e :  19.  part  of  its  outer 
or  upper  nucleus. 


collect  together  to  form  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  eer-ebellum.  Tho 
intermediate  transverKe  bundles  are  most  direct  in  their  course,  and 
on  each  i^ide  turn  outward  ami  Iiackward  in  the  peduncles.  The  lower 
bundles  curve  forward  at  the  i*ides,  then  likewise  tnrn  outward  and 
backward  in  them  ;  the  upper  bundles  laterally  eui*ve  backward  super- 
tieialiy  over  the  othei's  and  then  continue  in  the  same  coui-se. 

Tho  intervals  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
pons  include  some  gi-ay  matter^  containing  many  small  nerve-cells  iVom 


>  Nueleui  pOQtli. 
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which  norvo-fibres  proceed  both  in  a  longitadinal  and  a  transvene 
direction.    At  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  a  narrow  bundle  of  fibres' 

emerges  from  the  recess  between 
the  cerebral  crura  and  runs  out- 
wardly around  each  cms  to  the 
groove  between  the  superior  and 
middle  cerebellar  peduncles  and 
accompanies  them  into  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons 
is  mainly  composed  of  an  upward 
extension  of  the  reticular  forma- 
tion of  the  oblongata,  covered  be- 
hind by  a  layer  of  gray  matter 
which  forms  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  It  is  flanked  above  and 
below  by  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior peduncles  of  the  cerebellmn. 
The  reticular  formation  on  each 
side  is  also  conjoined  by  an  up- 
ward extension  of  the  raphe,  which 
in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  pons 
is  in  a  great  measure  obsolete  or 
obscured  by  the  passage  of  the 
transverse  bundles  of  fibres.  Be- 
sides the  more  generally  diffused 
gray  matter  of  the  reticular  forma- 
tion, at  the  fore  part  of  its  lateral  area  it  encloses  a  small,  folded  gray 
lamina,  diHtinguished  as  the  superior  olivary  nucleus.*  The  stratam 
of  gray  matter  at  the  back  of  the  pons,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, has  been  described  in  the  account  of  that  cavity. 
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left  half:  one  and  a  half  diameters.  1,  pona; 
2,  transverse  bundle  of  fibres;  8,  8;  8,  ascend- 
ing bundles  of  the  pyramids ;  4,  reticular  for- 
mation; 5,  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  of  the 
fillet;  6,  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum; 
7,  lingule;  8,  anterior  velum;  9,  fourth  ven- 
tricle: 10,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of 
fibres:  U,  descending  root  of  the  trifiu^lal 
nerve  with  its  nucleus:  12,  substantia  ferru- 
glnea;  18,  nucleus  continued  upward  in  the 
fioor  of  the  ventricular  aqueduct ;  14,  tri&cial 
nerve. 


THE  CEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum'  is  the  lower  posterior  division  of  the  brain  and 
occupicH  the  jxwterior  cranial  foss©  beneath  the  cerebrum,  from  which 
it  18  sejianited  by  the  tentorium.  It  is  connected  at  its  fore  part  above 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  brain  by  means  of  its  peduncles,  which 
communicate  with  them  through  the  great  oval  foramen  of  the  dura. 
Its  widest  part  is  eoYnmonly  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  trans- 
versely, about  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  fore  and  aft,  and  about 
two  inches  in  depth.      It  consists  of  a  pair  of  solid,  half-spheroidal 


^  Taenia  pontis.  *  N.  olivarius  superior. 

'  Parencephalifl ;  cerebrum  parvum  or  posterior;  little  or  after  brain. 
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the  hemispheres,  joined  by  a  median  portion,  tho  vermis.* 

The  fore  part  above  in  deeply  notched  at  the  middle  for  the  accom- 
modalioti  of  the  eerebellar  peduneles,  likewise  below  for  the  reception 
of  the  oblongata.  Above,  the  hemispheres  are  continuous  in  a  median 
rounded  ridge,*  formed  by  the  upjier  part  of  the  vermiti,  but  tliey  are 
separated  at  the  posterior  border  by  a  wiile  notch,*  which  receives  the 
cerebellar  falx.  The  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight,  and  is  directed 
obliquely  outward  and  backward  from  the  ped uncles,  wbieh  enter  its 
inner  extremity.  The  posterior  rounded  border  curves  from  the  median 
notch  outward  and  forward  to  tho  anterior  border.  The  upper  surface 
slants  fiN^m  the  vermit*  outward  and  backward.  Is  slightly  concave  in 
the  same  direction,  and  t^lightiy  convex  from  the  front  backward  and 
inward.  Below  the  upper  surface,  tho  hemispheres,  as  implied  by  tho 
name,  are  nearly  hemisjiherieal  and  are  separated  hy  a  deep  inteiTal, 
the  valley/  which  extendH  from  tho  posterior  notch  downward  iind 
forward.  Into  the  valley  projects  the  inferior  portion  of  the  vermis,* 
which  here  appears  as  a  worm-like  ridge,  whence  its  name. 

The  cerebellum  h  characterized  hy  its  laminated  appearance,  the 
surface  being  everyAV here  divided  into  platt^s  separated  by  narrow  fis- 
eiu*es  which  receive  folds  of  the  pia.  The  plates  are  in  general  of 
uniform  thickness,  nearly  |>arallel  and  for  tho  most  part  disposed  hori- 
zontah}'.  The  tissures  are  of  variable  iength  and  depth  and  often  I'on 
into  one  another.  The  laminar  appearance  of  the  cerebellum  is  accom- 
jjanied  by  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  its  structure. 

The  interiur  while  matter  extends  from  the  cerebellar  peduncleg 
within  each  hemisphere  as  a  conical  trunk,  which  is  continuous  with 
its  fellow  through  the  stem  of  the  vermis.  Both  the  trunk  and  tho 
stem  divide  intu  divergent  plates,  and  these  again  divide  two  or  three 
times  in  the  same  manner.  The  terminal  plates  are  short,  thin,  and 
uniform,  antl  have  folded  around  them  a  comparatively  thick  layer 
of  gray  matter,  which  is  everywhere  cojitinuous  as  the  corteit  of 
the  cerebeUum.  In  conse(|uence  of  the  arrangement  thus  described, 
Bections  of  the  cei'ebellum  crossing  the  lamina  exhibit  a  remarkable 
arborescen t  app  c  a ra  n  ce ,  d  i s t  i  ngu  i  shed  a  s  t  h  e  a  rb  o  r  vit  ae .  I n  t  h  e  v  e rmis 
the  appeamnce  is  the  more  slrikirjg  from  the  more  graceful  proportions 
of  the  stem  and  its  hmnehes  than  in  the  hemispheres. 

The  deepest  fissures  of  the  cerebellum  are  usually  the  most  obvious 
on  the  surface,  and  serve  to  distinguish  the  principal  divisions  or  lobes, 
which  consist  of  groups  of  lamime.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  great  horizontal  fissure^*  which  divides  each  hemisphere  near 

*  Worn  J ;  lt>l>us  ai(?diiifi  eerebolli, 

*  Vermis  superior  ;  mp.  verrntfortn  process. 

*  Ineifiiim  mar^intilis  posterior. 

*  Vallis  ;  viilkeulft  j  scissum  Umgitudinalrfl. 

*  Vermis  inferior  ;  inf.  vermiform  procesB. 

*  Sulcus  magnus  horizon  talis. 
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its  middle.     Starting  in  front  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  pedonclef 
it  passes  outward  and  backward,  turns  under  the  posterior  border 

of  the  hemisphere  and  then  up- 
ward and  inward  over  the  border 
to  the  bottom  of  the  notch  between 
the  hemispheres. 

The  lobes  of  the.  eerebellnm 
are  commonly  distinguished  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  superior  lobe'  includes 
all  the  visible  upper  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  except  the  posterior 
primary"  division  and  the  lower 
secondary  portion  of  the  posterior 
primary  division  of  the  vermis. 
The  laminae  and  intervening  fis- 
sures, seen  on  the  surface  of  these 
lobes,  pass  obliquely  from  in  front 
on  each  side  inward  and  back- 
ward to  the  vermis,  on  which  they 
become  abruptly  bent  from  their 
previous  course  and  more  or  less 
interrupted.  A  more  distinct  por- 
tion of  these  lobes  behind  has  been  named  the  crescentic  lobe.' 

The  tirst  division  of  the  superior  lobe  corresponding  with  the  an- 
terior primary  division  of  the  vermis  is  the  central  lobe.'  It  is  con- 
cealed by  the  greater  portion  of  the  superior  lobes  behind  and  rests  in 
front  against  the  anterior  velum  and  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. From  its  lower  part  extends  upwaixl  and  forward  on  the  velum 
the  lingule,*  which  is  a  tongue-like  process  of  gray  matter  consisting 
of  four  or  five  tranHvei*se  bai's,  which  correspond  with  other  laminsB  of 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  posterior  lobe*  forms  the  thick  rounded  border  of  the  hemi- 
sphere back  of  the  superior  lobe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
deep  fissure  which  cur\'es  from  the  outer  border  of  the  hemisphere 
backward  and  inward  to  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  median  notch. 
It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  hemisphere  beneath,  where  it  is 
sepamted  from  the  inferior  lobe  by  a  shorter  fissure  pursuing  a  simi- 
lar course  from  the  outer  part  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley.  It  is  composed  of  the  three  posterior  inferior  primary 
divisions  of  the  hemisphere  and  is  divided  b}'  the  great  horizontal  fis- 
sure.    The  portion  above  the  fissure,  the  posterior  superior  lobe,' 


Right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebeliatm,  seen 
from  beneath:  two-thirds  size.  1,  great  hori- 
zontal Assure ;  2,  8,  posterior  superior  and  in- 
ferior lobes;  4,  gracile  lobe;  5,  inferior  or  bi- 
ventral  lobe :  6,  cut  surface  from  removal  of  the 
tonsilla ;  7,  floccule ;  8-10,  vermis ;  8,  tuber ;  9, 
pyramid;  10,  uvula;  11,  posterior  velum;  12, 
inferior  velum;  13.  cornucopia;  14,  pons;  15, 
cut  surface  of  oblongata. 


^  Quadrate  lobe  j  lobus  quadratus  or  quadrant^ularis ;  aDtero-superior  lobe. 
'  Posterior  crescentic  lobe.  '  Lobus  centralis.  *  Lingula. 

^  Lobus  semilunaris.  '  L.  semilunaris  superior. 
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is  thick  and  crescentic,  and  commonly  joins  its  fellow  through  the 
vermis  by  a  single  plate.*  The  posterior  inferior  lobe*  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  It  presents 
several  more  conspicuous  fissures  besides  the  lesser  ones,  and  its  lowest 
division  has  been  regarded  as  distinct  under  the  name  of  the  g^acile 
lobe.'  In  advance  of  the  latter  and  outwardly  embraced  by  it  is  the 
inferior  lobe/  which  appears  prominently  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
hemisphere  to  the  outer  side  of  the  oblongata.  It  is  composed  of  the 
lower  largest  primary  division  of  the  hemisphere  divided  into  two  sec- 
ondary ones,  whence  the  name  of  biventral  lobe. 

The  tonsilla*^  is  an  oval  lobe  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
hemisphere,  occupying  a  recess  of  the  inferior  lobe  and  projecting  into 
the  valley  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  oblongata.  It  is  attached  by 
a  stem  which  springs  from  the  inner  part  beneath,  of  the  central  white 
trunk  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  floccule  •  is  a  little  elliptical  lobe,  which  occupies  the  outer  part 
of  the  angular  space  in  front  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum, 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  lobes.  Its  stem  springs  from  the 
inner  side  below,  of  the  middle  peduncle.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  accessory  floccule,^  which  is  partially  concealed  by  the 
larger  one. 

The  inferior  more  distinct  portion  of  the  vermis  is  also  divided  into 
lobes.  Of  these,  the  tuber*  is  an  eminence  composed  of  four  or  five 
plates  which  belong  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  posterior  primary  di- 
vision of  the  vermis  and  connect  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  valley. 

Immediately  below  the  tuber  a  more  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
vermis  is  distinguished  as  the  pyramid,*  which  occupies  a  recess  be- 
tween the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  apex  is  directed  back- 
ward, while  the  base,  more  in  advance,  unites  the  inferior  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum. 

In  front  of  the  pyramid  is  the  uvula,**  a  lobe  formed  of  a  series 
of  transverse  plates  successively  decreasing  and  producing  together  a 
keel-like  ridge,  which  projects  forward  into  the  valley  between  the 
tonsillffi  and  behind  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  widest  part  behind  is 
extended  on  each  side  in  a  ridge"  which  joins  the  corresponding 
tonsilla. 

'  Folium  or  lamina  cacuminis ;  commissura  tenuis  ;  c.  loborum  semilunarium. 
'  Lobus  semilunaris  inferior.  '  Lobus  gracilis ;  1.  inferior  modi  us. 

*  Lobus  inferior  anterior ;  1.  cuneiformis. 

*  Amygdala ;  lobus  inferior  intemus ;  1.  med.  oblongatae. 

•  Flocculus ;  lobus  nervi  pneumogastrici. 

'  F.  secundarius.  ®  T.  valvulse ;  vermis  posterior. 

•  Pyramidal  lobe ;  pyramis ;  lobus  inferior  anterior.  • 
^  Lobus  intertonsillaris. 

"  Ala  uvulse ;  commissura  transversa  sulcata ;  furrowed  band. 
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Surmounting  tho  uvula  is  ii  smaller  lobe,  the  nodule,^  which  is 
formed  by  the  first  primary  lower  branch  of  tho  vermis,  projecting 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  front  of  the  nodule  on  each  side  is  a  thin  white  crescentic 
lamina,  the  posterior  velum,'  which  forms  part  of  the  lower  slope 
of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  springs  from  the  central  stem 
of  the  vermis,  extending  outward  to  the  floccule,  and  arches  forward 
and  downward  over  the  corresponding  tonsilla  and  terminates  in  a 
shaq)  concave  edge.  It  extends  along  the  posterior  boi-der  of  the 
latcnil  recess  of  tlie  fourth  ventricle,  and  near  the  floccule  joins  the 
inferior  velum  of  tho  oblongata,  to  form  with  it  an  open  pouch,  the 
cornucopia. 

The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  consist  of  thi*ee  pairs  of  stout 
bundles  of  ner\'e-fibres,  which  connect  it  with  the  other  chief  divisions 
of  the  brain,  and  are  distinguished  from  their  relative  position  as  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  inferior. 

The  middle  peduncle,'  much  larger  than  the  others,  is  a  cylin- 
drical process  which  passes  from  each  side  of  the  pons  obliquely  out- 
ward and  backward  and  enters  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  corresponding 
hemisphei*e  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  fonned  by  the  convergence  of  the 
transverse  bundles  of  fibres  of  tho  ventral  portion  of  the  pons. 

The  superior  peduncle  *  is  a  flattened,  cylindrical  process  which 
passes  from  behind  and  beneath  the  quadngeminal  body  on  each  side, 
descends  obliquely  outward  and  backward,  and  enters  the  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum  behind  and  beneath  the  middle  and  inferior  peduncles. 

Tho  inferior  peduncle,^  about  the  size  of  the  former,  but  more 
c^'lindrical,  is  the  continuation  of  the  i*cstiform  body  on  each  side  of 
the  oblongata.  Ascending  obliquely  outward  it  turns  abruptly  back- 
ward and  enters  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  between  the  superior 
and  middle  peduncles. 

The  superior  peduncles  descend  at  the  sides  of  the  upper  triangle 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  connected  together  by  the  anterior  velum, 
while  the  inferior  peduncles  ascend  at  the  sides  of  the  lower  triangle 
of  the  vcntncle.  By  the  convergence  of  the  three  peduncles  on  each 
side  the  lateral  angle  of  the  ventricle  is  produced.  In  its  descent  the 
su|>erior  peduncle  crosses  and  enters  the  cerebellum  beneath  the  inferior 
peduncle,  which  enters  between  the  superior  and  middle  peduncles. 

The  anterior  velum,'  connecting  the  superior  peduncles,  is  » 
white  lamina  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  descends  obliquely  from  the  quadrigerainal  body  to  the 
stem  of  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  upper  surface,  slightly  de- 
pressed, is  ior  the  most  part  covered  by  the  lingule/  a  process  of  the 


^  N()dulu8.  >  V.  inedullaro  posticuni ;  v.  Tarini ;  ▼.  semilunuit. 

'  Cms  ad  pontcm.         *  Cms  ad  ccrebmm.  *  Cms  ad  medallam. 

*  y.  medullars  anterius  or  superius.  *  Lingula. 
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cerebellar  cortex.  Extendod  from  the  velum  to  the  median  groove  of 
the  quadri^eniirial  body  i^  u  little  white  bund,  the  frenule,  on  each 
eide  of  which  the  trochlear  nerve  issues. 

To  the  outer  side  of  the  superior  peduncles  above,  m  a  prominent 
white  band,  the  fillet/  which  emerges  from  the  groove  between  the 
middle  and  superior  pcdunelet^  and  a^^ccnds  obliquely  forward  and 
inward  to  the  quadrigeminal  body. 

The  three  pednneles  of  the  cerebellum  on  entering  the  cori^espond- 
iag  hemisphere  unite  in  a  large  compreHHed  conical  trunk,  which  8ub- 
Bequently  divides  into  plate?s,  and  the  division  is  several  times  repeated, 
until  tinally  the  thin  terminal  plates  reach  the  cortex.  The  trunk  and 
plates  consist  of  bundles  of  tibres^  which  emanate  from  the  peduncles 
and  radiate  in  all  directions  to  reach  the  interior  surface  of  the  folded 
gray  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  The  stcni  of  the  vermis  is  continuous 
with  the  anterior  velum  and  with  the  superior  peduncles,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  trunk  of  the  hemisphere  extends  to  the  cortex. 

Embedded  in  the  central  white  trunk  of  each  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum  is  a  wrinkled  gmy  lamina,  named  from  its  appearance  in 
section  the  dentate  nucleus*^  It  is  iu  the  form  of  an  oval  pouch 
and  has  the  inouth  directed  inward,  forward,  and  downward.  It  is 
filled  with  white  matter^  consisting  of  fibres  mainly  coniinuouB  with 
tho.se  of  the  superior  peduncle  and  anterior  velum.  In  structure  the 
dentate  resembles  the  olivary  nucleus  of  the  oblongata. 

Between  the  dentate  nucleus  and  the  median  line  of  the  vermis  in 
each  hemisphei'e  there  arc  several  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  accu- 
mulations of  gniy  matter,  which  are  not  completely  isolated,  but  ai'o 
continuous  with  the  dentate  nuclei  and  %vith  one  another.  The  largest, 
the  fastigiate  nucleus/  Is  an  oval  plate  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vermis 
separated  from  itn  ttOlmv  b}^  a  narmw  t^trip  of  white  matter.  The 
second  in  size,  the  emboliform  nucleus/  is  a  fore  and  aft  elavate 
Btreak  cl<»se  to  the  mouth  of  the  dejitute  nucleus.  The  remaining 
one,  the  globose  nucleus/  is  a  rounded  sti'eak  lying  intermediate 
to  and  a  little  lower  thuu  the  others. 

The  emboliform  nucleus  in  structure  resembles  the  dentate  nucleus, 
but  the  othei-s  have  larger  nerve -eel  Is. 

The  cortex'  of  the  eerehellum  consists  of  two  nearly  equally  thick 
strata  of  gray  matter  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  less  gm^y  or  nearly 
white. 

The  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  forms  a  pretty  uniform  layer,  but  is 
thicker  at  the  ireii  borders  and  sides  of  the  folds  than  at  the  bottom. 


^  LemTiiscu? ;  laqueut ;  band  of  KeiL 

*  N.  denUtii5j  corpm  dentatum,  flmbriatum,  lenticuktum,  or  ciliare;  ganglion 
cerebelli^ 

*  Medulla  centrolb  orciliftHs.  *  N.  fastigil, 

*  N,  emboUformb.  '  N.  globosus.  ^  Cortical  gray  sabfltanoa. 
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It  consists  of  two  principal   layers,  of  which  the  external  is  the 
thicker. 

The  internal  cortical  layer/ 


Fio.  877. 


of  a  yellqwish  or  rust-brown  hue, 
is  composed  of  a  matrix  of  neu- 
roglia, with  numerous  fine  capil- 
lary vessels,  densely  crowded  with 
small  rounded  nerve-cells  and  per- 
vaded by  fine  medullated  nerve- 
fibres.  The  nerve-cells  are  mostly 
bipolar  and  by  means  of  their 
nerve-fibres  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  terminal  plates  of 
the  white  matter  enclosed  by  the 
cortex. 

Partially  embedded  in  the  outer 
surface  of  the  internal  cortical 
layer  is  a  single  stratum  of  large 
nerve-cells,'  many  of  which 
range  fVom  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  are  mostly  flask- 
shaped  and  are  generally  arranged 
vertically  with  their  neck-like  pro- 
cesses directed  towards  the  free 
surface  of  the  cortex  and  forking 
into  two  widely-diverging  branches 
which  ramify  through  the  external 
cortical  layer.  Prom  their  base  s 
single  smaller  process  becomes  the 
axis-fibre  of  a  medullated  ner^e- 
fibre.  The  large  nerve-cells  par- 
tially lie  in  a  very  thin  whitish 
stratum  of  nerve-fibres  between  the 
two  pnncipal  layers  of  the  cortex. 
The  external  cortical  layer,  of  a  clearer  gray  hue  than  the  former, 
consists  of  an  abundant  matrix  of  neuroglia  pervaded  by  the  branch- 
ing fibres  of  the  largo  nerve-cells  beneath,  with  a  few  scattered  and 
small  rounded  nerve-cells  and  numerous  capillary  vessels. 


Vertical  section  op  the  cortex  of  the 
CEREBELLUM:  highly  magnified.  1.  internal 
cortical  layer,  crowded  with  small  nerve-cells 
(only  a  few  represented);  2,  external  cortical 
layer  of  neuroglia  and  branching  processes  8, 
of  the  large  nerve-cells  4. 


THE   CEREBRUM. 


The  cerebrum,'  the  largest  principal  division  of  the  brain,  is  hori- 
zontally ovoid  or  oval,  with  the  length  fore  and  aft  and  the  greater 
breadth  opposite  the  parietal  eminences.     It  is  deeply  divided  in  the 


*  Granular  layer. 

•  Fore-brain  ;  great  brain ;  pro-encephalon. 


'  Cells  or  corpuscles  of  Purkinje. 
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medlau   line   by   the    great    longitudinal    fissure^  into   two    liL^tni- 
spheres. 

Each  cerebral  hemisphere*  prcaents  an  outor  convex  surfaee  iioxt 
the  cranial  viiult,  an  inner,  vertical  flat  Burfacu  which  forms  the  side 
of  (he  loni[!jitudinal  tissnre,  and  an  iiinicr  nnrlace.  This  is  divided  at 
the  fore  part  by  a  deep  cleft,  the  sylvian  fissure,  into  two  prominent 
lohes,  which  closely  conform  to  the  anterior  and  middle  cranial  fosMe, 
while  the  back  part  th  concave  and  ret^ts  on  the  tentorium >  a  partition 
of  the  dura,  which  Kepanite?*  it  from  the  cerebellum. 


Fi>^ 


OF  THE  BRAIK  ALOKG  THK  GREAT  LONOITTDINAL  FISBURJE.     1,  oblong&ta ;  2,  pOIUS;  A, 

enw  of  the  cerebmm  ;  4,  ftrboreset'iit  apiM^arance  in  Bention  of  the  vennli  of  the  cerebelhim  :  6, 
leti  hemisphere  of  the  cepebt'llum  ;  6,  inner  atirfaoe  of  the  lell  hemisphere  of  the  wrebnam ;  7, 
c&Urjeuni ;  »»  ventrkulttr  iwptum ;  9,  fonUx  ;  10,  miterior  crus  of  the  fbmix  descending  tt>  join  ihe 
cortiatpondJiig  mammillary  emlnenee;  11,  flasuro  through  which  the  chortjld  tela,  12,18  intro 
dDced  into  the  third  Tentdele;  13,  pineal  body ;  U,  its  peduncle ;  15,  rests  on  the  ihaliimitit  withm 
the  third  ventrkie ;  16,  posterior  commlM8ure  of  the  latter;  17,  middle  cotnmisaure;  18,  anterior 
oommififture;  l^*  fomraefj  of  ccunmonlcation  hetweon  the  third  and  lateral  vetitrieles ;  2Q,  optic 
nerve;  21,  pituitary  body ;  22,  infundibulum;  23,  iiiammillary  emioence ;  24.  oculo-motor  nerve; 
25,  posterior  perforated  space;  26,  fourth  ventricle  :  27,  aiiterii^r  velum ;  28,  quadrigeminal  body : 
2».  Tentricular  aqueduct;  30,  81,  32,  frontal,  temporal,  and  o<!tripital  lolies  of  the  cerebrum. 


By  gently  pressing  apart  the  cerebral  hemi»phereH  they  are  oV 
eerved  to  be  conjoined  centrally  along  the  middle  of  the  longifndinal 
fissure  by  a  bridge  of  white  nerve-ftuhj^tance,  the  callosum,  corpus 
callosum,  or  great  cerebral  commissure.  In  advance  and  behind 
the  latter  the  fissure  extends  to  the  liottom  of  the  cerebrum  and  i-e- 
ceives  a  partition  of  the  dura,  the  cerebral  falx,  which  reaches  the 
ctallosum  behind,  but  not  within  a  short  distance  in  front. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  each  composed  of  a  central  mass  of 


*  Fiesiirrt  longituclinalb;  i^issum  cerebri  longitudinali*. 

*  He]riiispha?rift  cerebri. 
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white  matter*  enveloped  by  a  thick  and  nearly  uniform  layer  of 
gi*ay  matter,  the  cortex.*  The  white  matter  consists  of  a  dense  aggre- 
gation of  nerve-fibres,  which  mainly  proceed  from  the  cerebral  crura 
and  callosum  and  thence  diverge  in  every  direction  to  the  cortex. 
Approaching  the  latter,  the  central  mass  of  white  matter  breaks  up 
into  short,  thick  plates,  which  pursue  a  tortuous  course,  intersect  one 
another,  and  are  enclosed  by  corresponding  thick  folds  of  the  cortex. 
The  arrangement  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  the  peripheral  divisions  lie  parallel  with  one  another  instead  of 
being  tortuous. 

The  convolutions,'  or  tortuous  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  are  much  thicker  and  less  uniform  than  the  corresponding 
divisions  or  lamina)  of  the  cerebellum.  Though  approximating  uni- 
formity in  size  they  vary  considerably  and  generally  are  thicker  about 
the  middle  than  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. They  are  mostly  of  greater  height  than  thickness  and  are 
slightly  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  They  are  even  and 
smooth,  flat  at  the  sides,  slightly  flattened  along  the  top,  and  rounded 
at  the  opening  of  the  fissures  separating  them.  The  fissures*  are  of 
variable  length  and  depth,  accord  in  direction  with  the  convolutions, 
often  branch  and  run  into  one  another,  or  they  are  interrupted  and 
sometimes  are  short  and  isolated.  Commonly  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  depth,  they  vary  in  this  respect  in  different  brains  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  brain.  The  convolutions  are  closely  and 
evenly  invested  with  the  pia,  from  which  processes  dip  between  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fissures. 

The  cerebral  convolutions  are  to  a  variable  degree  unlike  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain.  In  different  individuals  they  vary  consider- 
ably in  number,  size,  and  direction.  The  principal  ones  recognized  as 
most  constant  in  position,  though  more  or  less  modified  by  division  or 
union  and  deviation  of  course,  are  regarded  as  of  primary  importance, 
while  the  others  are  viewed  as  offsets  and  of  secondary  importance. 
Of  the  fissures,  equally  variable  in  their  course,  the  more  constant  serve 
to  define  the  principal  convolutions,  and  also  groups  of  these  distin- 
guished as  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  chief  divisions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  their  prin- 
cipal convolutions  and  fissures,  may  now  be  conveniently  examined. 
The  former  are  distinguished  as  the  fVontal,  parietal,  occipital,  tem- 
poral, and  central  lobes,  and  are  to  some  extent  defined  by  the  sylvian, 
central,  and  parieto-occipital  fissures.*  The  first  three  lobes  lie  in  con- 
tact with  the  correspondincj  bones,  but  do  not  accord  with  their  limits; 
the  fourth  occupies  the  middle  cranial  fossa,  and  the  fifth  is  enclosed 
by  the  others. 

1  S.  medullaris  or  alba.  '  Substantia  cinere^.  '  Gyri. 

*  Sulci ;  furrows.  *  Interlobar  sulci. 
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The  sylvian  fissure  ^  iw  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  of  the  cere- 
brum. It  commences  at  the  base  c»f  the  latter,  in  tlie  depressions  form- 
ing the  anterior  perforated  apace,  the  ace  curves  outwardly  to  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  hemiBphere  and  divides  into  a  short  anterior  and  a  long 
]>osterior  branch.  The  inner  lower  portion  of  the  fissure  separates 
the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes  and  is  occupied  by  the  small  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  anterior  branch '  ascends  a  short  distance  into  the  frontal 
lobe  and  teruiinates  aivniptly  or  opens  into  a  contiguous  fissure. 

The  posterior  branch*  runs  backward  and  a  little  upward  at 
about  the  middle  third  of  the  heniisphere  and  separates  the  parietal 

Fm.  379. 


I.Err  HEMispnERE  OF  THE  CEREBRUM  OF  A  WHITE  MAN,  outer  view!  one-lburtH  9iBe.  F, 
froDtal  lobe;  P,  parletAl  lobe:  O,  occipllal  lobe;  T,  temporal  lobe  ;  1,  sylvian  flaaure;  i.  anterior 
branch ;  3,  posterior  bmncli ;  4,  central  fiaaiire ;  5,  6,  7,  «upeHor,  inrerlor,  and  posterior  frontal 
fiaorei  j  8,  interparietal  fissure ;  9, 10,  superior  and  Inferior  temporal  flestires ;  11. 12,  superior  and 
Inferior  occipital  fl«snpe« :  13,  oecipito-parietal  fissure ;  H.  ofllloso-marglnal  fi»suro;  a,  b,  r^»  superior, 
middle,  and  Inferior  frciulal  <'.onvi)lutiom;  d,  e,  anterior  and  posterior  central  eotivrjlutions;  /  g, 
RUIiNerior  ftod  inferior  parietal  convolutions; /;,  A.  atigtilar  convolution;  i",  Jt,  £,  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  te»ni>oral  convolutioiis;  m.  n,  n,  ijuperlor,  middle,  aud  Inferior  ocdpltAl convolutloni; 
X,  jt,  X,  X,  anntetani  convolutions, 

and  temporal  lobes.  Usually  it  turns  up  behind  and  ends  abruptly  in 
the  parietal  lobe,  or  occasionally  into  one  of  the  eontiguoiis  fismires. 

The  group  of  convolutions  included  in  the  angle  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  sylvian  fissure  overlaps  and  conceals  from  view 
the  central  lobe.  From  its  lid-like  character  it  is  called  the  oper- 
culum.'^ 

The  fore  part  of  the  sylvian  fissure  outwardly  nearly  ascends  in 
position  with  the  Bummit  of  the  great  sphenoidal  wing.  Its  anterior 
branch  ascends  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fron to-parietal  suture, 
and  the  po»terior  branch,  after  passing  back  over  the  fore  part  of  the 


*  FisAura  Sylvii ;  f,  ittferior,  anterior,  or  transversa. 

'  Viilleculft  Sylvji.  '  F*  laljeralis  ftnticiia  or  adscendens. 

*  F.  lateralis  posticus.  *  O*  lobi  superioris. 
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temporo-parietal  suture,  ascends  obliquely  towards  the  centre  of  the 
parietal  bone. 

The  central  fissure,^  or  fissure  of  Rolando,  though  not  speciaUj 
conspicuous,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  in  its  position  and  coarse. 
It  runs  obliquel}'  across  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  near 
its  middle.  It  usually  commences  just  behind  the  vertex,  or  top  of 
the  hemisphere,  close  to  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  and  descends 
obliquely  forward  to  and  near  the  sylvian  fissure,  into  which  it  occa- 
sionally opens.  It  defines  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe,  and  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coronal  suture,  but  is  situated  a  considerable 
distance  behind  it. 

Fio.  880. 


Left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  of  a  negro  male,  outer  view:  one-fourth  aiie.  Refe^ 
ences  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  3,  the  posterior  branch  of  the  sylvian  Assure,  continuoos 
through  intermediate  fissures  with  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  13,  and  with  another  separating 
the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes,  p,  points  to  the  position  where  the  sylvian  fissure  fbrlui»  in 
which  the  central  lobe  is  visible  externally. 

The  central  fissure  is  remarkably  constant  and  uniform  in  man  and 
the  hii^her  apes,  but  is  not  present  in  mammals  generally.  It  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  an  early  communication  in  its  position  between  the 
longitudinal  sinus  and  the  middle  cerebral  vein,  which  is  well  marked 
to  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life,  but  is  subsequently  obliterated. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure'  in  its  usually  greater  extent  is  seen 
on  the  median  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  where  it  descends 
from  the  upper  margin,  some  distance  behind  the  callosum,  to  the  cal- 
carine  fissure,  which  runs  from  beneath  the  latter  to  near  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  hemisphere.     Its  external  portion,'  usually  short,  turns 

*  F.  centralis  ;  f.  transversa  anterior ;  sulcus  parietalis  anterius  ;  scissura  perpen- 
dicularis. 

■  F.  parieto-occipitalis  intemus ;  f.  occipitalis  perpendicularis  or  posticus ;  sinus 
parielo-occipitalis ;  s.  opertus  minor. 

'  External  parieto-occipital  fissure. 
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outward  and  qulIa  abruptly  or  teriniDates  in  a  contiguous  flssure.  It 
partiaJly  defines  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  Occasionally  through 
one  or  more  of  the  intermediate  tis^ureti  it  is  continuous  with  the  syl- 
vian ti»suiM3  and  conipletely  neparates  the  parietal  and  oceipitai  lobe:?, 
as  in  the  nei,m>  bruin  represented  in  Fig,  380. 

The  frontal  lobe  ^  uf  the  cerebral  hemisphere  is  that  portion  in 
advance  of  the  central  fissure  latemlly  and  the  sylvian  fissure  beneath. 
It  is  not  defined  ou  the  inner  surface  of  the  heuji^pbore  l>ehind,  but  m 
separated  from  the  tbrnicate  convolution  at  its  lawer  part  by  the  cal- 
luso-marginal  fissure.  It  displays  four  principal  convolutions^'  variably 
moditied  in  ditfcrent  brains  l>y  division  into  secondary  convolutions  and 
by  ditierenee  in  tbeir  connections.  All  are  seen  on  the  outer  or  frontal 
aurface  of  the  lobe^  and  they  extend  on  the  lower  or  orbital  surface 
imd  partially  on  ibe  inner  surface.  They  arc  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  frontal  and  tbe  anterior  central  eunvulutions. 

The  anterior  central  convolution  '^  descends  obliquely  in  advance 
of  the  central  tisnure,  around  the  cuds  of  which  it  is  commonly  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  central  convolution.  Its  upper  extremity  * 
reaches  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  bordering  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  superior  frontal  convolution. 
Its  lower  exti'emity^  at  the  sylvian  fissure,  is  usually  continuous  with 
the  inferior  frontal  convolution. 

The  superior  frontal  convolution*  borders  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure  and  is  displaced  ou  nil  three  surfaces  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Com- 
mencing behind  and  beneath  the  latter  in  union  with  the  fornicate 
convolution,  it  winds  lorw^ard,  upward,  and  l>ackw*ard  around  it  and 
joins  the  upper  extremity  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  It  is 
variably  subdivided  on  both  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  and  tm  the 
orbital  surface  forms  the  inner  convolution,*  which  is  divided  fore  and 
aft  by  the  olfactory  Essure '  for  the  accommodation  of  the  olfactory 
lobe.' 

The  middle  frontal  convolution/  variously  subdivided  and  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  convolutions,  occupies  the  outer  surface  of 
the  frontal  lobe  in  an  intermediate  position  to  the  others  and  is  also 
contiimcd  beneath  as  the  intermediate  convolution*"  of  the  orbital 
surface. 

The  inferior  frontal  convolution,"  below  the  preceding  outivardly, 


'  Lobus  frontiijia,  '  Gyri  frontalea. 

•  A.*oending  or  transversa  frontal  convolution  ;  gy rm  centralis  antieus  ;  trat-tus  pa- 
rietalis  nntifus ;  premier  pU  iii^eendaiit ;  circanvohition  transverse  pari^tale  anttTieur. 

•  Lobus  panu:entral)>i. 

•  Gynu  frontal  IB  bu  peri  us ;  first  frontal  convolution* 

•  Internal  orbital  convolution.  '  Sulcus  olfactorius ;  s.  pectus. 

•  Olfactory  nerve.  ■  Gyrus  frontalis  medius  ;  second  frontal  convoluUon. 
**  Anterior  orbital  convolution. 
"  Gyruii  fmntalifl  inferius  j  third  frontal  convolution. 
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borders  the  sylvian  fissure,  arching  over  its  anterior  branch  to  join  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  A  continuation^ 
inwardly  forms  the  back  part  of  the  orbital  surface  bordering  the  syl- 
vian fissure. 

On  the  frontal  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution is  separated  by  the  pos- 
^'o-  381-  tcrior  frontal  fissure  from  the 

frontal  convolutions,  and  these  are 
separated  by  the  superior  and 
inferior  frontal  fissures.  The 
fissures  are  very  variable  and  more 
or  less  interrupted  or  bridged  by 
connecting  convolutions.  On  the 
orbital  surface  the  convolutions  are 
separated  by  a  variably-irregular 
triradiate  fissure.' 

The  parietal  lobe'  occupies 
the  outer  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  behind  the  middle.  It 
is  defined  in  front  by  the  central 
fissure,  below  in  part  by  the  syl- 
vian fissure,  and  usually  in  a  less 
degree  behind  by  the  parieto-oc- 
cipital  fissure.  Commonly  behind 
and  below  it  is  continuous  with 
both  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes.  Rarely,  as  seen  in  Fig.  380,  by 
an  extension  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  and  its  continuity  through 
intermediate  fissures  with  the  sylvian  fissure,  the  parietal  lobe  becomes 
completely  separated  from  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes. 

Three  principal  convolutions  occupy  the  outer  surface  of  the  parie- 
tal lobe,  and  two  of  them  extend  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere 
as  the  quadrate  lobule.  They  are  the  posterior  central  and  the  superior 
and  inferior  parietal  convolutions. 

The  posterior  central  convolution^  borders  the  central  fissure 
behind  and  parallel  with  the  anterior  central  convolution,  with  which 
it  is  ordinarily  continuous  at  both  extremities  around  the  end.s  of  the 
central  fissure. 

The  superior  and  inferior  parietal  convolutions,  behind  the  former, 
are  separated  by  the  variable  fore  and  aft  interparietal  fissure/ 
which  is  sometimes  interrupted  and  sometimes  is  continuous  with  the 


Under  surface  op  the  frontal  lobe  of 

THE   LEFT  CEREBRAL   HEMI8PHERE:    ODe-foUTth 

size,  a,  a,  superior  fh)ntal  convolution;  b, 
middle  frontal  convolution ;  c,  inferior  frontal 
convolution ;  d,  sylvian  fissure ;  g,  anterior  per- 
forated space;  e,  temporal  lobe;  /.  olfactory 
lobe. 


^  Posterior  orbitAl  convolution. 

2  Sulcus  triradiatus ;  s.  orbitalis.  '  Lobus  parietalis ;  1.  temporalis. 

*  Ascending  parietal  convolution ;  gyrus  centralis  posticus  ;  tractus  parietalis 
medius  ;  deuxidme  pli  ascendant ;  circonvolution  transverse  mMio-parietale. 
^  Intraparietal  sulcus. 
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parieto-occipital  fissure,  or  more  rarely  with  the  sylvian  fissure  and 
ot'fusioiially  with  both. 

The  superior  parietal  convolution,*  variously  subdivided,  aceu- 
pien  thc^  ii|i|j<?r  part  of  the  pur  iota  1  lobe^  and  is  eommonly  continuous 
in  frfjut  with  the  postenor  central  convolution.  Behind  it  is  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  below  the  end  of  which  it  usually  joinH  the  occipital 
lobe  by  a  narrow  bridge,  distinguished  aid  the  first  annectant  con--^ 
volution. 

The  inferior  parietal  convolution/  below  tho  fonuer  and  often 
united  with  it  acros:^  the  interparietal  fissure,  is  tortuous  and  variably 
subdivided  and  connected.  i*ommonly  it  exhibits  two  chief  portions, 
distinguished  m  the  Buperior  marginal  and  angular  convolutioaa. 


RjGHT  Hi»iiiPHERE  OF  THE  CEREBRUM  OF  A  WHrTE  MAN.  Inner  view :  one-fouTtli  iffc.  I,  syl- 
Tian  Assure ;  2,  upp^t  end  of  tJtm  oeiitral  fissure;  %  callosa-marglnal  fissure ;  4,  parleto-oceipilftl 
flamre;  6,  calcariiie  fissure ;  6,  Mppocampal  ftaure;?,  collftteral  flasure.  a,  callMum;  &.  thala* 
iDVmi  Ct  itrlfttum;  d,  section  of  cms;  tt  fomicato  convolution ;  /,  blppocimpnl  convolution;  g. 
hlppocuDpal  hook;  h,  cuneate  lobule;  i,  quadrate  lubulei  It.  superior  frontal  convolution;  J, 
tempoio-occipital  cobyoIuUou  ;  m,  oIfact4>ry  lo1:>e ;  n,  optic  nerve. 

The  superior  marginal  convolution  is  usually  continuous  with 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  potitcrior  central  convolution  and  thence 
archer  over  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  flylvian  fisjiure,  behind 
which  it  joins  the  superior  temporal  convolution  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  angular  convolution i  behind  the  former,  in  like  manner 
usually  arches  t»ver  the  tnrned-up  extremity  of  the  superior  temporal 
fissure^  running  below  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  f?ylvian  fissure,  and 
commonly  joins  the  middle  teniporal  convolution  and  tho  occipital  lobe. 
With  the  latter  it  is  commonly  connected  through  the  middle  occipital 
convolution  l^y  two  branches,  distinguished  as  the  second  and  third 
annectant  convolutions. 


'  Sup.  par,  lobule  ;  pryms  parietal  is  superius. 
*  Inf  par.  lobule  j  gyrus  parietalis  inferius. 
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On  the  median  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  posterior  central  convolution,  together  with  the  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  superior  parietal  convolution,  forms  the  quad- 
rate lobule,^  which  is  variously  subdivided  and  is  defined  before  and 
behind  by  the  central  and  parie to-occipital  fissures  and  is  continuous 
inwardly  below  with  the  fornicate  convolution. 

The  occipital  lobe '  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  is  the  pyramidal 
portion  behind  the  parie to-occipital  fissure,  and  is  commonly  eontinih 
ous  by  its  convolutions  with  those  of  the  parietal  and  temporal  lobes. 
It  occupies  the  upper  fossa  of  the  occipital  bone  and  rests  on  the  ten- 
torium. Its  outer  surface  exhibits  three  principal  convolutions,  as 
usual  variously  subdivided,  and  distinguished  from  their  relative  posi- 
tion as  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital  convolutions.   These 


1 
Right  hemisphere  of  the  cebebrum  of  a  negro  male.    From  the  same  brain  as  Pig.  880. 
References  em  In  Fig.  382. 

are  separated  by  the  equally  variable  superior  and  middle  occipital 
fissures,  of  which  the  former  is  often  continuous  with  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure. 

The  superior  occipital  convolution'  commonly  joins  the  superior 
parietal  convolution  below  the  paricto-occipital  fissure  by  means  of  the 
first  annectant  convolution. 

The  middle  occipital  convolution^  ordinarily  joins  the  inferior 
parietal  convolution  by  two  branches,  the  second  and  third  annectant 
convolutions. 

The  inferior  occipital  convolution  *  usually  joins  both  the  middle 
and  the  inferior  temporal  convolution  by  a  fourth  annectant  con- 
volution. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  the  superior  oc- 


*  Lobulus  quadrilateralis ;  1.   parietalis;   pra^cuncus ;   lobule  dii  deuxieme  pl> 
ascendant. 

»  Lobus  occipitalis.  •  Gyrus  occipitalis  superiixs. 

*  G.  occipitalis  medius.  ^  G.  occipitalis  inferius. 
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cipital  convolution  occupies  a  triangular  urea,  in  which  it  forms  the 
cuneate  lobule,*  variably  subdivided,  dt'tint>d  in  IVuut  by  thu  purictu- 
ocfipital  tis^sure,  behind  and  below  by  the  calearinti  fiissuro. 

The  under  or  tentorinl  c^urfaee  of  the  occipital  kibc  is  formed  by  two 
principal  eonvolulions,  Avhioh  extend  fore  and  aft  from  the  temporal 
lobe  sepaniled  by  the  collateral  tisi^ure  and  variou.siy  ,subdivi<led.  The 
innerinoBt  convolution  is  a  prolongation'  of  the  hippoeampal  convolu- 
tion from  the  inner  Bi<ie  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  if*  separated  from 
the  cuneate  lobule  by  the  calearine  tissui-e.  The  outermuj^t  Uiwer  CMn- 
volution  is  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-temporal  convolu- 
tion,' which  ustmlly  rnnw  the  length  of  hutb  tlie  tern]>oral  and  oueipi- 
tal  iobe?^,  and  is  se[Kirated  from  the  inferinr  t>ccipital  eonvolutiuu  by 
the  inferior  occipital  fissure. 

The  temporal  lobe*  oecupieH  the  middle  cranial  foB^a  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  sylvian  fissure  from  the  tmntal  lobe  and  partially  from 
the  parietal  lobe.  It  m  continuous  behind  with  the  Jatter  and  tbo 
occipital  dobe,  while  its  anterior  rounded  apex  is  free.  Five  principal 
convolutions,  varial^Ie  as  usnaK  occupy  its  surface.  Three  are  dis|tlayed 
outwardly,  distin*^nished  as  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  tem- 
poral convolutions,^  usnally  pui-wuin^a  tbre  jind  afl  coui>e,  separate<l 
from  one  another  and  fnnn  the  remaining  pair  t>f  convolutions  by  cor- 
responding tissnres. 

The  superior  and  middle  temporal  convolutions  comtnonly  ttirii  up 
beliind  the  sylvian  lissure  and  join  the  inferior  ]>arietal  convolution. 
The  superior  temporal  fissure,*  sepamtin^  them,  usually  runs  parallel 
with  the  sylvian  tissure  an<l  in  like  nuinner  turns  up  behinc!.  where  it 
is  ordinarily  embraced  by  the  angular  convolution.  The  inferior  tem- 
poral convolution  and  sometimes  the  middle  one  join  the  occipital  lobe 
by  an  annectant  convolution. 

Ha  rely  the  temporal  con  vol  at  ions  are  eepanited  from  the  parietal 
and  occipital  lobes  b}-  tissu  res  continuous  with  the  sylvian  fissure,  when 
the  tempoi-al  lobe  appears  outwardly  di8tinct  fmm  the  otbei's,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  negro  brain  represente<l  in  Fig.  380.  The  remaining  con- 
volutions of  the  temporal  hibe  oecupy  its  hiwcr  snrfaee  and  are  thence 
communly  continued  backward  on  the  under  surface  of  the  oecipital 
lobe.  The  outer  convolution  micceeds  the  temporal  convolutions  and  is 
the  fore  part  of  the  occipito-temporal  convolution/  which  varialdy 
Hubdivided  extends  the  lent^tli  of  both  the  temporal  and  uceipital  lobe3. 

Separated  from  the  nccipitf>-teraporal  convolution  by  the  collateral 

*Cuneus;  lobulUH  oceipitullB  ;  L  interparietalia  superius  ;  1.  &ld  form  is  posticus 
or  minor, 

•  Lt>bulu9  lingiialis.  *  Gynis  nccipito-tempomlifl  iaferias. 

*  Lnbtis  tempf>ro-wpheTioidnli?,  tprnporalist  f^r  inphpnoidfilis. 

*  Gyri  temporo-sphenoidiilrs  ;  triins\^erse  tempjral  |:yrr. 

•  Suluui  tempf^m-splionn]t3n[iii  jiU|xTius  ;  &.  ti^ni]v*m\h  pumllolus. 
^  Gyrus  occipito-temporalia  iuferiua  ;  lobular  fusiformis. 
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fissure  inwardly  is  the  hippocampal  convolution.^  This  commences 
near  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe,  winds  backward  round  the  outer 
side  of  the  cerebml  crus,  and,  after  giving  a  division '  behind  the  cal- 
losum  to  the  fornicate  convolution,  is  continued  beneath  the  occipital 
lobe  below  the  calcarine  fissui*e.  It  forms  the  floor  of  the  descending 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  its  lower  extremity  is  bent  upward 
and  backward  on  itself  in  the  hippocampal  hook/  which  embraces 
the  lower  end  of  the  horn. 

The  hippocampal  convolution  is  separated  from  the  cerebral  cms 
by  the  hippocampal  fissure,^  which  dips  into  the  hippocampus  and 
extends  from  within  the  fornicate  convolution  behind  the  callosum 
downward  to  the  hippocampal  hook.  From  the  bottom  of  the  fis- 
sure projects  inwardly  the  dentate  band,^  an  indented  gray  ridge 
or  narrow  convolution,  which  descends  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
hippocampal  convolution. 

Above  the  position  of  the  dentate  band  the  pia  is  connected  with 
the  choroid  plexus  occupying  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

The  hippocampal  convolution  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
invested  inwardly  with  a  thin  reticular  layer  of  white  nerve-matter.* 

The  collateral  fissure,^  named  ftx)m  its  penetrating  at  bottom 
the  collateral  eminence  of  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
pursues  a  fore  and  aft  coui-se,  variably  divided  and  separating  the 
hippocampal  and  occipito-temj)oral  convolutions. 

The  calcarine  fissure,^  named  from  its  penetrating  at  bottom  into 
the  calcjir  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  commences  by 
dividing  the  hippocampal  convolution  beneath  the  back  part  of  the 
callosum,  whence  it  extends  backward  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
hemisphere.  About  midway  it  is  joined  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure, 
and  it  separates  the  occipital  portion  of  the  hippocampal  convolution 
from  the  fornicate  convolution  and  the  cuneate  lobule. 

The  central  lobe,'  or  island  of  Reil,  lies  within  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, concealed  by  the  operculum.  It  is  a  triangular  eminence  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  convolutions  "  which  start  from  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  sylvian  fissure,  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  thence 
diverge  upward,  enlarge  in  their  ascent,  and  become  continuous  with 
those  of  the  operculum.     In  front  it  is  defined  from  the  frontal  lobe  by 


Mt.  hippocampus  or  uncinatus ;  g.  occipito-tcmporalis  superius  or  mcdialis; 
Bubiculum  cornu  ainmonis ;  pli  temporal  sup^rieur  interne. 

*  Isthmus.  '  Processus  unciformis  ;  uncus. 

*  Denteto  fissure.  *  Fascia  dentata. 

*  Substantia  alba  reticularis.  ^  Sulcus  occipito-temporalis. 

^  Fissura  calcarina;  f.  hippocampi ;  f.  occipitalis  horizontalis  or  posticus. 
'  Lobus  centralis,  caudicus,  opertus,  or  medius ;  insula ;  i.  Reilii ;  lobulus  co^ 
poris  striati ;  1.  fissune  Sylvii. 

*•  Gyri  operti,  unciformes,  or  breves. 
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a  fissure  proceeding  outwardly  into  the  antenor  branch  of  the  eylvian 
fissure,  and  behind  irotn  the  temporal  lobe  by  another  running  into  the 
posterior  bnineh  of  the  eylvian  tissure.  It  jjrojeetB  below  and  to  the 
outer  Bide  of  the  position  of  the  striatum  and  thalamus.  It  is  earlier 
produced  in  the  embryo  than  the  other  lobes  uf  the  heniis[)herc  which 
enclose  it.  Ocea^ionallyj  espeeitilly  in  the  negro  bi^in,  a  small  portion 
of  this  lobe  is  visible  imniediutely  below  the  point  of  division  of  the 
flylvian  fissure,  as  seen  in  Fig.  380. 

An  additional  portion  of  the  eerebral  hemisphere,  distinct  from  the 
lobes  above  described,  is  the  fornicate  convolution,^  situated  centmlly 
on  the  median  surface.  It  conimenees  narrowly  beneath  the  fore  part 
of  the  calloaum  whore  it  joins  the  superior  frontal  convolution,  thence 
arches  round  and  over  the  former,  widening  and  variously  subdivided^ 
and  continuous  behind  into  the  quadrate  lobule.  From  the  superior 
frontal  convolution,  continuous  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ante- 
rior central  convolution,  it  is  separated  by  the  calloso-marginal  fis- 
sure, which  pursues  nearly  the  same  course  and  ascend.s  behind,  in 
front  of  the  quadrate  luhule,  to  end  at  the  vertex  a  short  distance  back 
of  the  central  fissure.  From  the  cailosum,  closely  embraced  hy  it,  it  is 
sepai'ated  by  the  call o sal  fissure,  at  the  bottom  of  which  outwai*dly 
the  gray  cortex  of  the  convolution  abruptly  ceases. 

The  superior  and  interior  fnmtal  convolutions  beneath  the  frontal 
lobe  behind  conjoin  in  a  low  pyramidal  eminence,  the  olfactory  tuber,' 
from  which  the  olfactory  lobe  is  extended  forward  beneath  the  olfactory 
fiseurc.  Externally  the  tuber  is  continuous  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
cent  ml  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  inwardly  with  the  com* 
menceraent  of  the  superior  frontal  and  fornicate  convolutions.  The 
gviiy  cortex  of  the  tuber  is  continuous  above  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  claustrum  in  the  interior  of  the  hemisphere. 

Behind  the  olfactorj-  tuber  is  a  slightly  depressed  area,  the  anterior 
perforated  space,^  which  extends  outwardly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  sylvian  tissure  and  in  limited  behind  by  the  optic  tract.  It  is 
pierced  with  many  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels, 
which  mainly  ascend  to  the  striatum.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gray 
nmtter*  continuous  above  with  the  nuclei  of  the  striatum,  but  is  crossed 
superticially  by  a  band  of  white  matter  continued  from  the  peduncle 
of  the  callosum  and  pi-oceeding  from  the  longitudinal  tissure  outward 
to  the  sylvian  tissure. 

The  olfactory  lobe,^  which  has  been  usually  described  as  the  ol- 
factoiy  nerve,  is  in  man  a  fecbiy-developed  part  of  the  brain  in  coin- 


'  Gyms  fornicatuB  j  g.  aupmcaOosus ;   fornix  poriphericus ;  circumvolutio  cris- 
tata;  drconvalution  de  Tourlet ;  graDtlo  ci convolution  dii  corps  chIIgux. 

*  Tuber  olfactorius.  *  Locm  |>Grforatus  ftnticas. 

*  Substantia  perlbrata  nntc^rior  ;  b.  cribrosa  lateralis  [  lamtna  cribrosa. 

*  Lobus  otfacturius  ;  rhineucephalon. 
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parison  with  its  ordinary  condition  in  most  vertebrates.  It  is  a  long 
club-shaped  body  lying  along  the  olfactory  fissure  beneath  the  superior 
frontal  convolution  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  narrow  portion,  or  olfactory  tract,*  is  three-sided, 
with  two  sides  slanting  laterally,  adapted  to  the  olfactory  fissure,  and 
the  remaining  side  directed  downward.  The  posterior  extremity  is 
expanded  and  continuous  with  the  olfactory  tuber.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremity swells  into  an  oval  mass,  the  olfactory  bulb,'  which  lies  in 
the  ethmoidal  gutter  and  from  beneath  gives  off  the  olfactory  nei-ves. 

The  lower  part  of  the  olfactory  tract  is  white  and  composed  of 
longitudinal  bundles  of  medullat<jd  ner\'e-fibres,  which  diverge  at  the 
posterior  extremity  in  two  portions,  entering  the  olfactory  tuber  as  the 
external'  and  the  internal  root.*  The  upper  border  of  the  tract  ap- 
pears gray,  and  its  connection  with  the  olfactory  tuber  is  the  middle 
root.*  The  olfactory  bulb  is  softer  than  the  tract,  is  gray  below  and 
white  above. 

The  olfactory  tract  below  and  at  the  sides  is  mainly  composed 
of  longitudinal  bundles  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres  enclosing  neuroglia, 
which  extends  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tract.  The  olfactory  bulb  is, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  gray  matter,  except  above,  where  it 
appears  white.  The  upper  portion,  nearly  a  third  of  the  thickness  of 
the  bulb,  is  chiefly  composed  of  bundles  of  medullated  fibres  proceeding 
from  those  of  the  tract  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  pouch, 
which  is  filled  with  neuroglia  containing  small  nerve-cells  sparsely  scat- 
tered. The  intermediate  portion  of  the  bulb,  more  than  a  third  of  its 
thickness,  is  composed  chiefly  of  neuroglia  with  numerous  nerve-cells 
more  or  less  scattered  and  in  groups.  In  the  upper  stratum*  of  this 
portion  the  cells  are  more  numerous  and  more  grouped  and  resemble 
those  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the  lower 
stratum^  the  cells  are  generally  pyramidal,  the  largest  ones  above 
and  resembling  those  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  The  lower 
portion®  of  the  bulb  is  mainly  composed  of  a  dense  plexus  of  bundles 
of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  descending  from  above  and  arranged 
horizontally  below.  Embedded  among  the  descending  bundles  of  fibres 
are  many  rounded  groups  of  nerve-cells,  the  olfactory  glomeruli, 
which  give  origin  to  nerve-fibres. 

The  olfactory  nerves  proper  appear  as  bundles  of  non-medullated 
fibres,  which  emerge  from  the  plexus  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the 
olfactory'  bulb. 


'  Tractus  olfactorius  ;  crus  olfactorium  ;  c.  rhinencephalicum. 

2  Biilhus  olfHctorius ;  b.  cinereiis. 

3  Radix  externus  or  longus.  *  R.  internus  or  brevis. 

*  Upper  or  gray  root ;  trigonum  olfactorium  ;  pyramis  grisea. 

*  Granule  layer.  '  Intermediate  or  nerve-cell  layer. 

*  Layer  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres. 
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THE   CEREBRAL   CRURA, 

The  crura  of  the  cerebrum  ^  emerge  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
pons,  thence  ascend  obliquely  forward  and  outward  and  enter  the  hemi- 
epheres  beneath  and  inlernully  about  their  centre.  They  are  robui^t, 
cylindrical  white  eolumnn,  longitudinally  striated  and  expauded  in  their 
ascent.  Behind  them  is  the  quadrigeminal  body,  from  which  outwardly, 
as  they  enter  the  hemispheres,  they  are  embraced  by  the  geniculate 
bodies  aud  optie  traets.  From  their  di%'ergeijce,  in  front  they  leave 
a  space,  the  intercrural  recess,^  which  m  lozenge-shaped  in  outline 
and  defined  in  front  by  the  eMnvergenee  of  the  optie  tracts  and  chiasm. 
The  recess  deepens  behiud  into  an  angular  pit,^  from  the  sides  of  which, 
at  about  half  its  depth,  emerge  the  oculomotor  nerves.  From  the 
position  of  the  ner%'es  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  distinguished  as  the  pos- 
terior perforated  space/  which  is  eomposeil  of  gray  matter  travei*setl 


Fio,  S84, 


2  2 

SBcnoKS  ACROflBTHE  CEAFHRAL  c  BrKA  AND  QrAnfiroEMtNAL  BODY :  slze  of  nature,  A,  seeUon 
through  the  lower  p«li  of  tutjcrcliis  of  the  qimddgeniinal  br»fly  ■  B,  through  the  opper  pftlt-  1» 
cnisltt;  2,  pcmlcrlor  perforated  space  atid  rapht^;  3^  reticular  formation  of  the  leffraeiilum ;  1. 
tegii^^ntaJ  iiueleus;  '\  fl]let;  6,  Iocil*  iiigef;  7,  qiiadrlgemjntili  bt>dy ;  8,  nuckua  of  the  qTiadrl- 
gvmjnfd  body:  %  ventrfrular  aqiirduet  surmunded  by  gray  matier;  10,  p^Mrterlnr  loiiK-itudiual 
bundle  of  ncrve-flbres ;  11,  nuckua  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  11*;  12,  nucleus  aad  descending 
root  of  the  trifacial  iicr^e. 

by  many  foramina  for  hi <H>d- vessels,  Behiufl  and  outward  the  erum 
are  detined  from  tiie  quadri^^eminul  hody  and  fillet  l>y  a  groove,  which 
together  with  the  line  of  emergence  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  itKlieates 
the  position  of  division  of  the  crura  into  two  portions,  distinguished 
ai*  the  erusta  ami  the  tegmentUTn. 

The  erusta*  furmn  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crnn,  including  about 
half  it.M  ihicknet^E^,  and  Ir  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  mainly  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ]>yramidal  bundles  of  the  pons  and  aiicending  lo  the 
correaponding  cei\4>ral  hemisphere.     Superficially  the  inner  fibres  of 


*C,  cerebri;  cerobrnl  peduncles  ;  peduncuh  eervbri- 

^  Interpeduncular  space.  ^  Foraiiion  otpcutri  (interiuB. 

*  Locus  porforatus  posterius;  pons  Tarini  i  substantiii  or  lamlnft  poatenor  perfo- 
mta ;   L  cribrosa. 

*  Baais ;  pes ;  proper  cerebral  peduncle. 
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the  crura  are  observed  to  diverge  with  an  outward  twist  and  ascend  to 
the  under  and  outer  part  of  the  thalami.  In  horizontal  sections  of  the 
crura,  the  erusta  is  seen  as  a  crescentic  area,  separated  by  an  interval 
corresponding  with  the  intercrural  recess. 

The  tegmentum  forms  the  back  part  of  each  cerebral  eras,  having 
the  crusta  in  front  and  outwardly  and  the  quadrigeminal  body  and 
ventricular  aqueduct  behind.  It  is  the  continuation  upward  of  the 
reticular  formation  of  the  pons,  associated  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gray  matter  which  between  the  crura  forms  the  posterior  per- 
forated space.  Its  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  partly  appear  as 
those  which  directly  ascend  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  reticular  formation  of  the  oblongata  and  pons.  Others 
are  derived  from  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  intersect 
one  another  through  the  raphe,  and  thence  ascend  to  the  thalami  of 
opposite  sides.  A  more  defined  band,  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle,  ascends  along  the  course  of  the  ventricular  aqueduct  just 
outside  the  position  of  the  gray  matter  of  its  floor.  In  sections  of  the 
cerebral  crura  the  tegmentum  appears  as  a  quadrate  area  embraced  in 
front  and  outwardly  by  a  white  band  formed  by  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  fillet.  The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  appears  as  a  pyriform 
white  islet  at  the  side  of  the  gray  matter  which  surrounds  the  ven- 
tricular aqueduct. 

Between  the  crusta  and  tegmentum  is  a  considerable  patch  of  un- 
usually dark  pigmented  gray  matter  distinguished  as  the  locus  niger/ 
Its  surface  next  the  tegmentum  is  concave  and  even,  while  that  di- 
rected towards  the  crusta  is  convex  and  gives  off  thin  tapering  lamino 
which  penetrate  among  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the  crusta.  In  cross- 
sections  of  the  crura  it  appears  like  a  crescentic  comb  with  the  teeth 
directed  from  the  convex  border. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebral  crura,  embedded  among  the 
ascending  fibres  of  the  tegmentum,  is  an  oval  accumulation  of  pale 
reddish-gray  matter,  named  the  tegmental  nucleus.' 

The  space  between  the  cerebral  crura,  or  the  intercrural  recess, 
defined  in  front  by  the  optic  tracts  and  commissure,  is  occupied  by 
a  lozenge-shaped  gray  eminence,  the  cinereous  tuber.'  Continuous 
behind  with  the  posterior  perforated  space,  it  forms  the  lower  part  of 
the  third  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  in  the  infundibulum. 
This  is  a  hollow  conical  process  descending  from  the  third  ventricle 
behind  the  optic  commissure  and  ending  by  joining  the  pituitary  body. 

Embedded  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cinereous  tuber  is  a  small  group 
of  nerve-cells,*  which  give  origin  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  contiguous 
optic  tract. 

From  the  cinereous  tuber  beneath  and  behind  the  infundibulum, 

>  Substantia  nigra ;  stratum  nigrum.  *  N.  tegmenti ;  the  red  nucleus. 

*  T.  cinereum ;  basis  infUndibuli.  *  Basal  optic  ganglion. 
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project  tho  mammillary  eminences,^  a  pair  of  white  spherical  bodiea 
lying  »idii  by  Bide.  Each  is  formed  by  the  conjimetiuii  of  two  roote  or 
bandleB  of  nerve-fibren,  which  de.scend  through  the  cinereous  tuber  and 
converge  in  a  t%\n8ted  fold  enclosing  a  gmy  nucleu^^.  Tlie  anterior 
root^  ron-esponds  with  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  while  the 
posterior  root^  \s  derived  from  t!ie  anterior  nueleurt  of  the  thalamus. 

The  interior  of  the  cerebrum.  On  Hoparuting  the  hemispheres 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  great  loiigitudimil  fissure  the  callosum  *  is 
seen  extending  along  the  middle  tor  nearly  half  its  length  and  passing 
laterally  beneath  the  calloso-mar- 
ginal  iiHHure  into  the  hemiBpherea. 
By  removing  the  upper  part  of 
these  on  a  line  with  the  liseurej  the 
callosnm  is  obser\^ed  to  be  a  wide 
britlge  connecting  the  white  masfl 
of  matter*  of  the  interior  of  the 
hemispheres.  Arching  over  it  on 
each  side  is  the  fornicate  convo- 
lution. It  approaches  nearer  the 
front  than  the  back  of  the  brain, 
is  8tn.)ngly  arched  fore  and  aft 
and  is  concave  tTom  side  to  side, 
or  in  nearly  straight  at  the  middle 
and  cur\^ed  up  at  the  sidei^.  It  is  a 
thick  plate  of  white  matter  rooting 
over  a  ]>air  of  cavities,  the  lateral 
ventricles*  of  the  brain ;  it  is  1  hin^ 
ner  along  the  middle  an^i  thickest 
at  the  posterior  border,  where  it 
is  also  widest.  It  is  transversely 
striated  above  and  below,  and  is 
composed  of  flattened  bundles  of 
medullated  nervo-fibres  closely  ag- 
gregated and  passing  into  the 
white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres extending  in  every  direction  to  the  enveloping  cortex. 

The  posterior  thickened  rounded  border  of  the  callosiim,  named  the 
spleiiium,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  intciwal  between  the  cere- 
brum and  the  cerebellum  just  above  the  transverse  cerebral  fissui'e, 


C- 


TrAKBVEBSE  SSCTION  of  the  BRWIilFHERES  OP 
TH£  CEEEBRUM   ON   A   LEVEL  WITH   THE  CAU-O 

SFM.  1,  white  substance  *>f  the  hcmL^iiiheres, 
doited  w\th  dlirided  blood  vessels;  2,  gray  cor- 
tex of  the  convolutiona  ;  3,  callosura^  with  the 
dirertlon  of  Its  tbres  indicatecl  by  transverse 
strkLB;  4,  longitudinal  median  ^trjte;  5,  ante- 
rior and  posterior  portiaiie  of  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fl«stire. 


^  Emmeniia  or  corpom  lUAm miliaria,  alblcantiiii  caudicantia,  or  paplllHria ;  bulbs 
of  the  fornix. 

'  Radix  ndseendens  fornieis.  ^  R.  descendens  fomicis. 

*  Corpus  wvlloaum  ;  trabs  cerebri  or  medullans  j  commissum  cerebri  mftj^na. 

*  Centrum  ovale  or  semiovale  VieuBsenii ;  c.  medallartj ;  c.  uvale  minus  and  majua  | 
tegirn?titum  ventriculorutn. 

*  Ventriculi  laterales  or  tricome*. 
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which  communicates  between  that  interval  and  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain. 

In  front  the  callosum  folds  from  above  downward  and  backward 
in  the  knee/  and  the  under  part  of  this  tapers  into  the  rostrum,* 
which  curves  downward  to  the  bottom  of  the  cerebrum.  At  the  sides 
the  rostrum  is  connected  with  the  frontal  lobes  and  below  with  the 
cinereous  lamina,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  optic  commissure. 

Crossing  the  middle  of  the  callosum  above,  fore  and  aft,  are  the 
median  longitudinal  striae,'  two  white  lines  separated  by  a  furrow* 
and  consisting  of  slender  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  At  the  back  of  the 
callosum  they  diverge  and  enter  the  occipital  lobes.  On  the  knee 
they  also  diverge  and  join  the  callosal  peduncles.'  These  appear  as 
narrow  white  bands,  which  descend  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum  close 
to  the  frontal  lobes,  from  which  they  also  receive  fibres  and  then 
widely  diverge  and  run  outwardly  across  the  anterior  perforated  space 
contiguous  to  the  optic  tract.  Below  the  rostrum  they  are  joined  by 
a  transverse  commissural  band.' 

At  the  sides  of  the  callosum  are  the  lateral  longitudinal  stris,^ 
similar  to  the  former  and  connected  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
contiguous  fornicate  convolution. 

Beneath  the  callosum  are  the  right  and  left  lateral  ventricles,* 
or  the  first  and  second  of  the  five  like-named  cavities  of  the  brain. 
They  are  separated  by  a  median  vertical  partition,  the  ventricular 
septum,  and  each  is  extended  by  prolongations,  named  the  horns.* 
The  main  portion,  or  body,*"  of  each  ventricle  is  a  fore  and  aft  clefl, 
lying  parallel  with  its  fellow  and  arching  from  in  front  upward  and 
backward  and  then  diverging  a  little  outward.  It  is  deepest  at  the 
fore  part,  where  it  is  trilateral,  and  it  gradually  becomes  shallower 
behind.  Its  roof  is  formed  by  the  callosum ;  its  inner  wall  by  the  ven- 
tricular septum  which  merges  behind  into  the  fornix.  Its  outer  wall 
gradually  passes  behind  into  the  floor  and  is  formed  in  succession  by 
the  striatum,  the  semicircular  band,  the  thalamus,  the  choroid  plexus, 
and  the  lateral  band  of  the  fornix. 

The  fore  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle  extends  a  little  way  into  the 
frontal  lobe  as  the  anterior  horn,"  into  which  projects  the  thick 
anterior  extremity  of  the  striatum,  and  is  enclosed  within  the  anterior 
folded  portion  of  the  callosum.  Its  posterior  extremity  is  continuous 
with  the  longer  and  more  conspicuous  prolongations,  the  posterior  and 
middle  horns. 


1  Genu  corporis  callosi.  '  R.  corporis  calloei. 

'  S.  lont^itudinalcs  mediales  or  intemae  ;  nerves  of  Lancisi. 

*  Raph6.  ^  Pedunculi  corporis  callosi.  *  Commissura  baseos  alba. 

7  S.  longitudinales  laterales  or  externa; ;  ligamenta  tecta  or  obtecta. 

8  Ventriculi  laterales,  tricornes,  anteriores,  or  magni ;  procoelin. 

>  Comua.  '^  Corpus  ventriculi ;  aula.  ^^  Gomu  anterius ;  pnsconra. 


Fi«.  mi 


Near  the  middle  of  the  body  of  each  ventricle,  at  its  lowest  point, 
is  a  niuoded  aperture,  the  foramen  of  Monro»  by  which  the  lateral 
Tonlrieles  communicate  with  the 
third  ventricle. 

The  ventricular  septum,'  the 
median  partition  of  th<j  lateral 
ventricles,  is  deepest  in  front, 
whure  it  is  included  in  the  knee 
of  the  callus  urn  J  and  it  taperj^  away 
behind  between  the  latter  and  the 
fornix.  It  is  als^^  thickest  in  fmnt, 
thins  away  and  becomes  pel  lucid 
behind.  Its  outer  surfaces  are 
concave,  due  to  the  gradual  thick- 
ening of  the  septum  approaching 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  %■  en- 
tricle.  It  etieloses  a  cleft,  the 
fifth  vcntridc,*  widest  forwaM 
and  above  and  extending  the 
gmater  part  of  I  ho  depth  of  the 
Sep  turn  J  but  everywhere  closed. 
Each  side  of  the  ventricle  com- 
posing  the  septum  etmsists  of  an 
external  lamina  of  white  matter 
continuous  with  that  of  the  cal- 
losum  and  interior  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  a  thinner  internal 
lamina  of  gray  matter^  which  is 
isolated  from  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cerebrum. 

In  the  development  of  the 
brain  the  fitth  ventricle  at  timt  appears  as  a  part  of  the  groat  longi- 
tudinal tissure  and  is  subsequently  closed  from  it  in  the  production  of 
the  eallosum. 

The  striatum,  or  corpus  striatum,*  appears  in  the  body  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  as  a  smooth*  convex  gray  eminence  projecting  from 
its  outer  wall  into  the  anterior  horn  and  tapering  behind  outside  and 
above  the  thalamus,  where  it  disappcai-s  from  view.  Its  fore  part  is 
directed  trnvards  its  fellow  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  deeper  pnr* 
tion  of  the  ventricular  septum.  It  is  chieliy  a  pyriform  mass  of  gray 
matter  embedded  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  with 


TRANSVKRSE  section  iiV  THE  tFREBRAU  HEMl- 
.«PHERES,  THE  CAUwOSUM  ItESiOVED,  ANlJ  THE 
LATERAL   VENTRICLES  EXPOSED.      1,   Wlllte   SUb- 

stjiticc  of  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  htrui- 
j^plierea;  2,  gray  eurtcx  of  the  cnnvolutiona :  3. 
4,  milerJor  and  posteHor  extremities  of  the  tial- 
losum ;  ^K  aiilerior  horn  of  the  left  lattTuI  ven- 
trk'le;  6,  mtildltjor  clt»eendlng  horn.  7,  \sii^ttt- 
rior  horn  :  8,  striatum  ;  *Ji,  venlrieulai  septum ; 
m,  fiah  ventrifle;  U.  fornix  ;  12,  pi>slerfor  erua 
of  the  fornix:  13.  ntlaehment  of  the  fornix  to 
the  utider  purt  of  the  caIIobuiei  :  14,  hippocam* 
pus;  15^  flmbiia;  1ft,  CiJcAr;  17*  semicirculur 
band ;  18.  choroid  plexus ;  19,  cdife  of  the  Ihala- 
muH ;  2(1,  Birrow  through  the  foramen  of  Monro. 


*  S.  ventriculoruoii  lucidiim  or  pellucidura,  medium^  or  raedullarc  trian^ulflre. 

*  VentriculuH  quiiitusj  sepli  lucidi,  or  Sylvii  ;    incisurai  ciimeni,  or  sinus  septi 
lucid  i ;  pseudocoeliii. 

^  Emiaentia  striata  qt  pjrifarmis ;  ganglion  aiugnum  superior  cerebri* 
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its  free  surface  projecting  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  greater  part 
inwanjly  i>  of  uniform  i>tructure.  but  it^  outer  lower  pArt  is  sneaked, 
due  tij  the  entrance  of  laminse  from  the  contiguous  white  nuiner  of  the 
hemisphere :  hence  the  name,  though  the  appeannce  is  seen  only  in 
Krctions  of  it.  It  has  also  been  distingmshed  as  the  caadate  nudeiis/ 
from  the  [posterior  tail-like  prolongation,'  which  fin>m  the  tack  of  the 
ventricle  descend.s  in  the  inner  part  of  the  roof  of  the  middle  horn  to 
the  amygdaloid  nucleus  at  the  bottom  of  the  cerebral  henii:«phere. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  striatum  consists  of  a  matrix  of  neu- 
roglia per\-ade<J  by  medullated  nerve-tibres  ascending  from  the  cere- 
bral cms  and  others  communicating  with  the  cerebral  cortex,  with 
embedded  multipolar  nerve-cells,  moderately  large  and  small  and  with 
other  spheroidal  cells  containing  several  nuclei.  The  ventricular  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  layer  of  neuroglia  invested  with  an  ependyma  of 
ciliated  cells. 

The  fornix '  is  a  triangular  white  plate  situated  at  the  back  part 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  it  separates  from  the  third  ventricle. 
Frrjm  the  >plenium  it  arches  forward  beneath  the  callosum  nearl\^to 
the  rostrum,  is  continuous  with  the  former  behind,  is  connected  by  a 
median  triangular  portion  with  the  calh>sum  above,  and  is  connected 
in  fn>nt  with  the  i)08terior  inferior  border  of  the  ventricular  septum. 
The  sides  of  the  fornix  are  free  and  apj)ear  as  a  pair  of  flat  cylindrical 
bands  projecting  from  beneath  the  callosum  into  the  lateral  ventricles 
and  resting  on  the  thulami.  In  front  they  conjoin  and  curve  forward 
and  downward  in  advance  of  the  thalami  and  become  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix,*  which  descend  as  cylindrical  cords,  at  first 
close  together  and  then  slightly  diverging,  and.  after  penetrating  the 
cinerc»ous  tuber  on  each  side,  end  in  the  mammillar^k*  eminences  at  the 
base  of  the  bniin.  From  the  posterior  angles  of  the  fornix,  the  lateral 
bands,  as  the  posterior  pillars,*  enter  the  middle  horns  of  the  ventri- 
cles and  thence  descend  as  the  fimbria*.  The  under  part  of  the  fornix 
cxhilMts  a  median  triangular  depression  enclosed  by  the  lateral  bands 
and  the  splenium,  marked  by  longitudinal,  oblique,  and  transverse  stri» 
and  distinguishe«l  as  the  lyre.' 

The  lateral  bands  of  the  fornix,  extended  as  the  anterior  and 
posterior  pillai-s.  are  antero-posterior  commissures  composed  of  lon- 
gitudinal bundles  of  ner\'e-fibres. 

The  semicircular  band^  is  a  narrow,  semi-transparent  whitish 
streak  lying  along  the  groove  between  the  striatum  and  the  thala- 


>  Interventricular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum.  '  Cauda ;  surcingle. 

'  F.  tricuspidalis ;  trigonum  cerebri* ;  corpus  cameratum. 

♦  Crura  or  columnse  fornicis  anteriora. 

*  Crura  or  columnse  fornicis  posteriora. 

•  Lyra ;  psaltorium ;  corpus  psalloides. 

*  Stria  terminalis  or  oomea ;  tsenia  semicircularis  or  striata. 


mils,  baving  beneath  it  a  vein  which  receives  its  branches  from  thoe® 
bodies  and  ^jula  m  the  iti tenia!  cerebral  vein.  The  band  h  a  thin 
lamina  of  nerve-fibres  ascending  between  the  striatum  and  thahiiniis 
from  the  cerebi-al  crus.  Its  fore  part  is  continuous  with  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  its  back  part  is  pmlonged  and  descends  in  the 
roof  of  the  middle  horn  of  the  ventricle  to  the  amygdaloid  nucleus. 

Between  the  semicircular  band  and  the  edge  of  the  fornix,  against 
which  lies  the  choroid  plexuB,  a  narrow  etrip  of  the  thalamus  is 
visible,  but  as  it  mainly  entei^  into  the  construction  of  the  tliird 
ventricle  it  will  be  described  with  that  cavity. 

The  posterior  horn  ^  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  a  conical  prolonga- 
tion fruni  tile  l>t)dy  curving  outward,  backward,  and  inward  into  the 
occipital  lobe.  From  its  bottom  inwardly  projects  a  claw*shapcd  white 
eminence,  the  calcar,'  which  is  continuous  with  the  hippocamjmft  of 
the  midtlle  horn  of  the  ventricle 

and   is   prodneed    by  the    inward  Fio.  387. 

fold  of  the  contiguous  convolutions 
of  the  bottom  of  the  calcarine  fis- 
sure. A  less  conspicuons  promi- 
nence' above  the  calcar  inwardly 
is  piH^duced  hy  the  bundles  of 
fibres  which  curve  from  the  splc- 
ninm  backward  and  untward  into 
the  occipital  lobe.  The  roof  of 
the  horn  is  formed  by  the  fibres 
of  the  callosum  arching  above  tlie 
cavity"  itito  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  middle,  inferior,  or  de- 
scending horn*  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  much  longer  than  the 
others,  joins  the  posterioi"  horn. 
It  curves  outward  around  the  back 
of  the  thalamus  and  beneath  it 
descends  forward  and  inward  to 
end  within  the  anterior  thickened 
extremity  of  the  hippocanipal  cmi- 
volution.  Internally  it  opens  along 
the  hipjwcampal  fissure,  but  is 
closed  by  the  lining  ependyma  and 

€^ontiguous  pia.  It  is  curved  clavate.  widening  towards  the  bottom. 
Its  roof  is  formed  in  part  by  the  thalamus  and  partly  by  the  radiating 

*  Comu  occipitttle  or  ancyroide  ;  caviUs  digitate  \  posteomu  j  poiteHor  ooniu* 
'  C.  nvh  ;  hippocarapua  minor  ;  ergot ;  eminentia  «nciforraifi  or  digitata* 

*  Bulhiis  cornu  posteriori  a. 

*  Comu  m*>dium,  inrerius,  descendctiB,  magnum^  lutcralei  or  sphenoidale^  ven- 
triculufi  or  dinu^  inferior  hippocampi  or  cornu  Ammonis  j  medicomu. 
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SEfnON  OF  THE  LEFT  CEREBRAL  nKXISPITERE, 

exfxjsing  the  midille  and  pnitjerior  horns  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  1.  frontal  lobe;  2,  hippo- 
ciiiupal  coiivolutioii ;  3,  hippoairapal  hook;  4, 
lower  end  of  the  middle  horn  of  the  latenil 
ventricle;  f\  posterior  honi ;  6.  blppoeatapUB; 
7,  calcar:  H,  collateml  eminence;  ^,  posterior 
eras  of  the  fornf at ;  10,  tliubHa;  11,  dentate 
band ;  12,  posterior  extremity  of  the  calloaum. 
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bundles  of  fibres  of  the  eallosum;  its  floor*  by  bundles  curving  from 
the  splenium  outward,  downward,  and  forward,  together  with  others 
extending  from  the  occipital  lobe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  horn  in 
the  temporal  lobe. 

Projecting  from  the  inner  side  of  the  horn,  lying  along  its  bottom 
is  a  conspicuous  rounded  ridge,  the  hippocampus,*  which  is  continuous 
above  with  the  posterior  lateral  angle  of  the  fornix  and  gradually  en- 
larges in  its  descent  to  the  lower  extremity.  This  outwardly  exhibits 
three  or  four  slight  indentations,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  paw, 
whence  the  name  of  pes  hippocampi,  conveniently  substituted  by 
that  of  hippocampus. 

The  hippocampus  is  formed  by  the  out  and  in  folding  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  hippocampal  convolution,  the  hook  of  Avhich  encloses 
its  lower  end.  The  cavity  of  the  horn  curves  from  the  hippocampal 
fissure  outwardly  above  the  hippocampus,  then  downward  and  inward 
beneath  it  into  the  middle  of  the  hippocampal  convolution.  Beneath 
the  inner  border  of  the  hippocampus  projects  the  dentate  band,* 
which  is  composed  of  gray  matter  and  is  dentated  at  the  free  border 
directed  inwardly.  Above,  it  is  connected  with  the  hippocampal  con- 
volution at  the  outer  part  of  the  splenium,  and  ends  below  by  joining 
the  end  of  the  hippocampal  hook.  It  is  separated  beneath  from  the 
hippocampal  convolution  by  the  dentate  fissure  opening  inwardly 
into  the  hippocampal  fissure. 

Extending  along  the  hippocampus,  reflected  outwardly  from  its 
inner  border,  is  the  fimbria,^  a  white  band  continuous  above  with 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  and  ending  below  in  the  end  of  the 
hippocampal  hook. 

The  hippocampus  is  composed  of  two  white  layers  with  an  inter- 
vening gray  layer,  which  becomes  superficial  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
cortex  of  the  hippocampal  convolution.  The  revolute  white  layer,  or 
that  next  the  cavity  of  the  horn,  is  continuous  with  the  interior  white 
matter  of  the  floor  and  outer  wall,  and  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
hi])pocampus  is  reflected  outwardly  as  the  fimbria.  The  involute  white 
layer  extends  from  the  dentate  fissure  inwardly  upon  the  hippocampal 
convolution  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  embraces  the  dentate 
band.  This  is  a  flattened  cylindrical  tract  of  gray  matter  continuous 
with  that  of  the  hippocampus  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  revolute 
white  layer. 

The  gray  layer  of  the  hippocampus  in  composition  resembles  the 
cerebml  cortex  and  consists  of  neuroglia  with  numerous  large  pyram- 
idal ner\^e-cells  mostly  embedded  next  the  revolute  white  layer,  while 


1  Tapctum. 

'  H.  major ;  cornu  Ammonis  or  arietis ;  bombyx ;  vermis ;  appendix  bombycinus. 
*  Fascia  or  fasciola  dentata,  denticulata,  or  cinerea ;  margo  denticulatus  Tarini. 
«  Corpus  fimbriatum ;  limbus  fimbriatus ;  t»nia  hippocampi. 
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numerous  smaller  cells  form  a  strfttum  contiguous  to  the  involute  white 
layer. 

The  axial  portion  of  the  dentate  band  consists  of  neuroglia  with 
numermis  nerve-cells  like  tiicme  of  the  hippocampal  gray  layer,  with 
which  it  is  continuous.  Below  and  inwardly  it  lias  a  stratum  of  minute 
cells.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  cortical  layer  of  vascular  neuroglia 
also  containing  many  minute  cells. 

Ftoui  the  conjunction  of  the  middle  with  the  posterior  cornu  a 
smo^ith  convex  white  ridge,  the  collateral  eminence/  extends  along 
the  outer  part  of  the  interior  horn  uppoHite  the  hippocampus.  It  ia 
prudueed  by  the  fold  of  the  contiguous  convolutions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  collateral  fissure. 

Outside  of  the  position  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  embedded  in  the 
white  matter  of  the  central  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  is  a  mass 


Fio.  S88. 


Fio.  389. 


TBAKBVSBSS  VUmCJlL  section  of  the  RtGHT 
HXXISFKEBE  OF  TBE  CTREBRUM:  the  back  part 

Tleired  from  behind.  1 .  culloBiim ;  2,  ventricu- 
lar ieptum  with  the  flEh  veiitriele :  3.  lai«ml 
Tentdcle;  4,  alTi&ttim ;  5,  lentlculiir  nucleus ;  6, 
cliiuatnim;  7,  commissure  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle;  8,  cinereous  Jamhia  elosini?  the 
tore  pftrt  of  the  latter;  9,  tempomi  lobe;  10. 
otflictoiT  nenre. 


Tea KSVER8E  VERTICAL  SSCTtOIf  OF  THB  LEFT 

ii£Ni.«PH£Ae  OP  THE  CEREBRt'M:  tjie  b«ek  por- 
ti Qu  V  f e^^*Hl  from  In  front.  1 ,  cftl  losum ;  2,  an ta- 
rior ems  of  th6  fornix;  3,  HJiterfor  commiasuro 
of  tho  third  ventricle  i  4,  extension  of  thesune 
into  the  hemisphere;  fi,  Ut^rnl  ventricle;  8» 
bottom  of  the  third  ventricle:  7,  ftflh  ventricle; 
8,  optic  tract ;  9.  cinereous  tuber;  lO.  strlntum ; 
11,  clauKtrnm :  12,  three  xonea  of  the  lentkular 
nucleus;  la^  amygdnlold  nucletia;  14.  cenlTal 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 


of  f^my  matter,  named   from   its 
general  shape  the  lenticular  nu- 
cleus.'   It  occupies  an  angular  in- 
•  terval  outwardly  from  the  striatum  and  thalamus,  from  both  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  eonHiderable  white  layer,  diHtiugtiisbed  as  the  in- 
ternal capsule '  and  consisting  of  ascending  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 


*  Emiuentia  collateralta ;  pes  accessoriufl. 

*  N,  lentiformia  ;  corptis  striatum  externum  ;  extm- ventricular  portion  of  the 
oorpus  strmtum.  It  ^  common  to  include  tlio  lenticular  nucleus  with  the  corptia 
striatum,  while  the  Intter,  m  wbovo  deecribed^  is  calkd  the  caudate  nycleus. 

■  Capfiula  interna ;  triangulurn  medullare. 
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diverging  from  the  cerebral  cms.  In  sections  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
Htriatum  it  is  oBserved  to  l>e  continuous  beneath  with  the  lenticular  nu- 
cleus, and  both  are  also  connected  by  many  tapering  gray  striae  *  which 
cross  the  internal  c*apsule.  Similar  strise  from  the  inner  side  of  the  len- 
ticular nucleus  curve  through  the  capsule  towards  the  thalamus  and 
downward  among  the  ascending  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  gives  off  no  processes  and  is  evenly 
convex.  In  a  frontal  section  of  the  brain^  about  the  middle  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  it  is  obser\'ed  to  differ  from  the  shape  expressed  by 
the  name  and  to  exhibit  a  wedge-like  outline  with  the  apex  directed 
inward  and  downward  to  the  cinereous  tuber.  The  gray  area  further 
appears  divided  by  two  perpendicular  curved  white  lines  into  three 
nearly  equally  wide  bands,  of  which  the  external  is  the  largest,  darkest 
in  color,  and  inwardly  marked  with  radiant  white  stride.  The  other 
bands  are  paler  and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  tegmental  nucleus. 
As  the  divisions  from  within  outwardly  extend  fore  and  aft,  in  sections 
they  are  observed  successively  to  decrease  in  number. 

The  lenticular  nucleus  is  traversed  by  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  derived 
from  the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  cms,  conspicuous  as  they  enter  the 
outer  division  of  the  nucleus.  The  intermediate  lines  separating  its 
divisions  indicate  the  position  at  which  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  enter 
the  different  parts.  Bundles  of  ner\'e-fibre8  also  connect  the  striatum 
and  lenticular  nucleus,  and  others  radiating  from  the  latter  divei^  in 
the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  contains  many  yellowish  ner\-e-cells. 

Outside  the  position  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  embedded  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  centml  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  near  its  external 
convolutions,  is  a  thin,  gray  layer,  the  claustrum.'  It  is  of  greatest 
breadth  fore  and  aft  and  is  higher  than  the  lenticular  nucleus,  with 
which  it  is  continuous  at  its  fore  part  beneath  within  the  olfactory 
tuber  and  the  anterior  perforated  space.  Its  inner  surface  is  concave 
and  even  and  is  directed  towards  the  lenticular  nucleus,  but  the  outer 
surface  is  convex  and  somewhat  uneven. 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  claustrum  are  mostly  small  and  fusiform  and 
generally  arranged  parallel  with  the  surfaces  like  those  in  the  deep  part 
of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  white  layer  separating  the  claustrum  from  the  lenticular  nu- 
cleus is  the  external  capsule.'  It  consists  of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
derived  from  the  cerebral  eras  and  from  the  anterior  commissure  of  the 
third  ventricle. 

Beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  situated  within  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the   hippocampal  convolution,  is  an  irregular 

*  Striae  griscae  communicantes. 

'  Stratum  cinereum ;  nucleus  tseniseformis. 

*  Ca})8ula  externa ;  c.  medullaris  nuclei  lentiformis. 
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rounded  gray  mass,  the  amygdaloid  nucleus,'  It  is  connected  with 
the  contiguous  cortex  of  the  convolution  and  is  aimilar  in  structui'e  to 
the  lenticular  nucleusi. 

The  foramen  of  Monro "  is  a  short  Y-shaped  canal  flituated  be- 
tween the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalarai,  of  which  the 
upper  branches  eommunieato  with  the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  lower 
one  with  the  fore  pari  of  the  thinl  ventrielo.  Through  it  the  veins  of 
the  striata  and  ehuroid  plexusew  reach  the  internal  cerebml  vcinnf. 

The  third  ventricle^  of  tlie  brain  in  a  median  cleft  of  the  cere- 
brum, wituuted  between  the  thalami  laterally,  roofed  over  by  the  fornix 
ami  extending  downward  into  the  iufundibulum  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
It  is  widest  above  and  behind,  narix)ws  below  to  a  vertical  fissure,*  and 
is  deepest  in  front.  The  bottom  ia  formed  in  succession  from  before 
backward  by  the  chiasmal  recess,  the  jnfundibulum,  the  cinereous  tuber, 
the  posterior  perforated  space,  and  the  groove  of  divergence  of  the 
tegmenta  of  the  cerebral  crura.  Beneath  the  splenium  it  communicates 
by  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure  ^  with  the  intciwal  of  the  cere- 
brum and  ccreheilumj  in  which  position  the  choroid  tela,'  a  process 
of  the  pia,  enters  and  the  internal  cerebral  veins  escape  fram  it.  At 
the  lower  back  part  it  communicates  by  the  ventricular  aqueduct  with 
the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  fore  part  extends  forward  between  ibt^  de- 
Hcending  and  diverging  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  is  closed  in 
front  from  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  by  the  cinereous  lamina/ 
situated  immediately  in  advance  of  the  chiasmal  recess. 

The  third  ventricle  is  crossed  by  three  commissures,  named  from 
their  relati%'e  position  anterior,  mitldlo,  and  posterior.  The  bottom  is 
lined  with  gray  matter  which  forms  a  commissural  union  between  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  thalamus^  appeal^  as  a  large  oval  eminence  which  projects 
from  the  corresponding  hemisphere  inwardly  into  the  thini  ventricle 
and  along  its  upper  part  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  is  separated 
fruni  the  striatum  by  a  groove,  which  ascends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  ventricle  ami  winds  backward  and  outward  to  the 
middle  horn.  The  upper  part,  visible  in  the  latend  ventricle,  is  do- 
fined  from  that  of  the  thinl  ventricle  b}^  a  shallow  groove,  which 
accommodates  the  lateral  band  of  the  fornix,  to  the  outer  edge  of 
which  lies  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateml  ventricle.  The  anterior 
somewhat  prominent  extremity  of  the  thalamus  is  its  tubercle,*  and 

'  Amy^alfi ;  nucleiii  ftmygdalna, 

•  F.  Monroi  or  commune  nnteriua  ;  porta  ;  vulva, 

•  Ventriculus  Uirtiua  or  mt'diut*  t"er(*l>n  ;  diac'iCElia.  *  Sulcus  Monroi. 

•  Fia«ura  cerebri  transversa  anterior  ;  rima  trans verea  cerebri. 

•  Telrt  choriiiden;  velum  interpositum.  ^  L.  tenninalifl;  1  t'inerea. 

•  T*  optieus  or  ner\'us  optk-l ;  gnnglion  cerebri  mediuiu,  ptisticum,  or  magnum 
iBferius;  emineElia  mugna  cerebri. 

•  Tuberculum  anterius  or  ant.  superius ;  corpm  album  Bubrotundum* 


Striata,  THAt4Mi,  QtTAPRHiEMiXAL  body,  and  cerebellum.  1,  quadrtgemlnAl  body;  t 
iLnterlor  v^liira ;  8,  nupeiior  peduncle  of  the  cerebelliun  ;  4,  upper  portion  of  the  sctlddle  pedancle: 
5,  op|>er  portion  of  the  cms  of  the  cerebrum ;  6.  puUinar  of  the  thalamus ;  7,  Its  tubercle:  I, 
Termls  of  the  cerebellum;  9,  l^ngale ;  10,  posterior  commissure  of  the  third  Tenlricle :  U,  middle 
GotnmlJmire ;  12.  unterlcir  c ommi«mre :  13.  phieal  body  turned  forwiLrd ;  14,  its  peduncle :  15,  thalt- 
mufli  Id,  hemispheres  of  the  cerebeUum ;  17,  dentate  nucleus;  18,  Bemiclrcular  hand;  19.  reto 
Of  Cbe  itrlatum;  20,  ftoterlor  crura  of  the  fornix;  21.  striatum ;  22,  ventricular  septum. 


proceeds  from  the  pefi uncle  of  t lie  pineal  body  forward  to  the  inner  eide 
of  the  tubercle.  From  the  latter  a  slightly  prominent  band,  produced 
by  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  descends  in  a  curvet  convex  for 
ward,  to  the  bottom  nf  the  venlnele  and  passes  through  the  cinereous 
tuber  to  end  in  the  corresponding  maniniillary  eminence.  Near  their 
middle,  crossing  the  narrowest  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  thalami 


*  Tuherciilum  posterms. 

*  S.  pinealis  or  medullaria  tbalami ;  taania  fomicis  or  thalamL 
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are  conjoined  b}-  a  thin  oval  disk  of  gray  matter,  the  middle  CDm- 
missureJ 

The  anterior  commissure^  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  rounded 
€ord  crushing  the  tViro  piu-t  imraediately  in  advance  of  the  anterior  pil- 
lars of  the  fornix  and  behind  the  einereouB  lamina  of  the  vcntriele*  It 
18  a  eyliDdrieal  bundle  of  white  nerve-fibres  which  enters  tho  striatum 
on  each  side  and  extends  below  the  lenticular  nucleus,  thence  curving 
outward  and  backward,  some  what  twinted  and  f^preadinghi  the  central 
lobe.  It  is  further  tiiiceabie  into  the  temporal  lobe  above  the  middle 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  the  amygdaloid  nucleus. 

The  posterior  commissure*  h  situated  at  the  back  of  the  third 
ventriele,  immediately  alnwe  tiie  entrance  of  the  ventricular  af|ueduct. 
It  is  a  white  plate  doubled  on  itielf,  with  the  closed  part  of  the  fold  di- 
rected forward  and  the  open  part  backward  and  transvei^sely  wrinkled. 
It  is  extended  between  the  thalanii  laterally,  while  itB  upper  part  joins 
the  pineal  body  and  its  lower  part  behind  the  quadrigeminal  body.  It 
is  composed  of  transverse  bundles  of  nerve-tibres  which  pass  between 
the  thalanii  and  partly  through  them  into  the  white  matter  of  the 
cerelirai  hemispheres. 

Beneath  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus  are  two  elliptical  white 
eminences,  the  geniculate  bodies/  Of  these  the  internal*  is  the 
more  prominent  and  better  de lined,  ami  is  situated  transversely  be- 
tween the  ])ulvinar,  the  quadrigeminal  body,  and  the  cerebral  erus. 
The  externaL"  somewhat  larger,  is  situated  fore  and  afl  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  former,  at  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  pulvinar.  From  the 
geniculate  bodies  proceed  a  pair  of  bands  uniting  in  the  optic  tract,' 
which  also  receives  less  conspieuoue  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  from 
the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  quadrigeminal  body  and  from  the  pul- 
vinar. 

The  optic  tract  appears  as  a  flattened  cord  proceeding  in  two  con- 
^^picuous  bands  from  the  geniculate  bodies,  winding  fi'om  the  outer  side 
of  the  cerebral  cms,  as  this  is  about  to  enter  the  cei-ehral  hemisphere, 
downward,  forward,  and  inward.  Gradually  becoming  more  defined 
as  a  flattened  cylindrieal  cord  it  proceeds  downward  and  inward  in 
front  of  the  einercons  tuber  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  joinn  ity  fel- 
low* to  form  the  optic  commissure.     The  optic  tract  in  its  decent 


^  Commissura  media  or  moUifl ',  soft  commijieiirp ;  medicommiesura. 

*  CommisBura  interior  cerebri ;  prji?cominis8ur«* 

*  Commifisuni  posterior  cerebri,  parviv  postfrior^  or  posterior  venlriculi  tertii ; 
trig^omira  molle,  fluetiians^  or  {^ensile  ;  postcom  miss  urn.  * 

*  Corpora  geniciilatii. 

^Corpus  gpiiiculatum  mternum  or  muditik;    tuberculum  posticum   medium; 
poftgj^iiiculatum. 

*  C.  p.  ext**rtmm  or  kterale;   tuk  post*  inferius  or  laterale;  optical  nucleus; 
pnfijtmirulatiim. 

'  Tractus  opticus. 
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is  closely  coDnected  with  the  cerebral  cms  and  cinereous  tuber,  from 
both  of  which  it  derives  nerve-fibres. 

The  optic  commissure,  or  chiasm/  is  formed  by  the  conjunction 
of  the  optic  tracts  in  front  of  the  cinereous  tuber,  and  from  it  proceed 
the  optic  nerves.  In  the  commissure  most  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  one 
tract  diagonally  cross  those  of  the  other  tract  and  enter  the  optic  nerve 
of  the  opposite  side,  a  few  fibres  passing  into  the  nerve  of  the  same  side. 
A  small  arching  bundle  of  fibres  at  the  back  of  the  commissure  passes 
from  one  tract  to  the  other.  A  similar  bundle  has  been  stated  to  imsB 
between  the  two  optic  nerves. 

The  thalamus  chiefly  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  gray  matter, 
covered  on  its  ventricular  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter,* 
and  is  embedded  outwardly  and  beneath  in  the  white  matter  of  the 

cerebral  hemisphere.     The  white 
Fio.  891.  matter  externally  forms  the  inner 

capsule,  consisting  of  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  ascending  and  diverg- 
ing from  the  crusta  of  the  cere- 
bral cms.  Beneath  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tegmentum  of  the 
cms,  chiefly  composed  of  nerve- 
fibres  ascending  into  the  inner 
capsule  and  the  outer  part  of  the 
thalamus.  Between  the  subthal- 
amic tegmentum  and  the  crusta, 
a.s  this  ascends  outwardly  to  the 
inner  capsule  and  externally  to 
the  locus  niger,  is  some  gray  mat- 
ter, the  subthalamic  nucleus.' 

The  gray  matter  of  the  thal- 
amus is  partially  separated  by 
thin  white  laminae  into  three  po^ 
tions  or  nuclei.  Of  these  the 
anterior  nucleus  occupies  the 
tubercle  of  the  thalamus,  and  be- 
hind it  is  the  internal  nucleus, 
joined  to  that  of  the  opposite  side 
by  the  middle  commissure  of  the 
third  vcMiiricle.  The  external  nucleus,  larger  than  the  others,  is 
situated  to  their  outer  side  and  is  separated  from  them  by  a  sigmoid 
lamina  slanting  from  without  downward  and  inward.  It  also  extends 
beneath  them  and  into  the  pulvinar.  The  geniculate  bodies  also  contain 
gray  nuclei  continuous  with  the  external  nucleus  of  the  thalamus. 
Numerous  nerve-cells  are  scattered  through  the  gray  matter  of  the 


Horizontal  .section  through  the  right 

HEMISPHERE    OF    THE    CEREBRUM.       1,    frontal 

lobe ;  2.  parietal  lobe ;  3,  central  lobe ;  4,  oc- 
cipital lobe ;  5,  fi,  Aire  and  back  parts  of  the 
callosura ;  7,  ventricular  septum ;  8,  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix ;  9.  striatum ;  10,  lenticular 
nucleus;  11,  12,  13,  three  nuclei  of  the  thal- 
amus ;  14,  nucleus  of  the  external  geniculate 
body ;  15,  claustnim. 


^  Chiasma  opticum. 


'  Stratum  zonale. 


'  Corpus  subthalamicum. 
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thalamiig,  and  they  art)  lurgent  in  the  anterior  nucleus.  The  darker 
gray  nucleus  of  the  external  geniculate  body  also  contaJn«  many 
yellow  pigmented,  mostly  fusiiform  ncrve-eellfi.  The  external  nueleuH 
of  the  thalamus^  at  its  outer  part  is  streaked  with  white,  due  to  bundles 
of  ULTve-fibres  passitig  thence  into  the  contiguous  inner  capsule.  The 
subthalamic  nucleus  is  a  lenticular  layer  of  gray  nuittor  with  many 
pi g mc n ted  nerve-c ells. 

From  the  outer  part  vf  the  thalamus  and  the  striatum,  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  radiate  iu  all  directions  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  bottom  or  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  extends  m  a  groove, 
curving  from  the  entrance  of  the  ventricular  aqueduct  forward  and 
downwanl  to  the  position  of  the  optic  cominissure,  in  front  and  above 
which  the  ventricle  is  closed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  gi-eat  longitu- 
dinal fissure  by  the  cinereous  lamina.  The  floor  is  formed  of  gray 
matter  aseemling  a  short  distance  on  the  sides  and  ccmnectiog  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  whence  it  has  been  named  the  gray  commis- 
sure of  the  Boor.  Below  the  position  of  the  thalami  the  basis  of  the 
fl^jiir  is  formed  by  the  tegmenta  of  the  cerebral  crura  as  they  lii verge 
and  proceed  upward  and  out^vard  beneath  the  thalami.  In  advance 
of  the  tegmenta  the  gi'ay  matter  of  the  floor  increases  and  reaches  the 
base  of  the  brain  between  the  cerebral  crura,  where  it  forms  the  pos- 
terior perforated  space,  the  cinereous  tuber,  and  the  infuudibuluin. 

The  third  ventricle  is  pnilonged  in  the  infuiidibulum  in  a  ennical 
pit  to  its  termination. 

In  a<lvancc  of  the  iufundibulum  is  another  conical  pit,  the  chiasmal 
recess/  which  is  Ijounded  behind  by  the  aptic  chiasm  and  iu  front  by 
the  cinereous  lamina. 

The  cinereous  lamina'  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  thin  gray  band 
which  descendH  trom  the  rostrum  of  the  cailosum  to  the  front  of  the 
anterior  commissure;  thence  to  the  anterior  upper  border  of  the  c^ptio 
chiasm,  cnnnected  on  each  side  with  the  corresponding  anterinr  perfo- 
mted  space.  In  fri>nt  of  it  at  tlie  sides  descend  the  callosal  pcfluncles, 
between  which  the  lamina  is  visible  at  tho  bottom  of  the  great  Inngi- 
tudinal  tissure. 

The  quadrigeminal  body^  is  a  quadrate  plate  divided  on  its  upper 
surface  by  a  crucial  groove  into  four  nmnded  white  tubercles.  It  is 
Bituatcd  in  the  interval  of  the  cerebrum  aud  cerebellum  bcnt-ath  the 
8|)lenium.  It  is  connected  in  fnjut  with  the  thalami,  from  which  it 
inclines  downward  and  liackward  to  the  superior  cerebellar  pedtnicles 
and  anterior  velum  and  on  each  side  joins  the  tegmentum  ijf  the  cere- 
bml  cms.  With  its  tubercles  directed  upward  and  backward*  beneath 
it  in  tht?  median  line,  is  ihi'  vrniiiriilMr  arjuiduct     The  anterior  pair 

'  Rpceftfius  chiasmatis,  '  L,  cinerea  terminal  is  i  terma. 

•  Corpora,  »tul>erciUat  eminPTitiflj  or  laminti  4|undn£^emina,  or  bigeminn ;  pnitu- 
atiiD  or  proininentiie  orbiculares  or  cncephali  j  optie  lolxsa. 
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"  I'^'d uncial UA  or  hali«;nulu  wnarii  v.r  pinealU. 
»  Tri^»»nuin  bftbenultt. 
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ward  in  a  groove  beneath  the  pulvinar.  The  peduncles  codjoid,  and 
between  their  conjunction  and  the  posterior  commissure  is  a  little 
conieal  recess*  opening  forward  into  the  thii*d  ventricle. 

The  pineal  bo<iy  is  amooth,  or  Bometime8  more  or  loss  uneven.  It 
consists  of  a  matrix  of  t?oft  connective  tissue  with  follicles  tilled  with 
cells,  which  are  generally  regai-ded  as  being  of  the  character  of  epi- 
thelial cell^y  though  they  are  also  looked  upon  as  nerve-cells.  It  also 
commonly  contains  more  or  less  sand-iike  grains^*  of  variable  eixe  and 
resembling  bone-earth  in  compoeition,  with  a  email  proportion  of 
organic  matter. 

The  pittiitary  body"*  is  enclosed  in  the  sella  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
attach  e  d  by  a  n  a  rro  w  st  e  ni  *  to  the  i  n  fu  n  d  i  h  u  1  u  m  o  f  t  he  bra  in.  It 
is  solid,  of  a  pale-reddish  color^  is  surrounded  hy  vascular  connective 
tissue  continuous  with  the  pia,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  sac  of  the  dura, 
perforated  for  the  connection  of  its  stem  with  the  infundibulum.  It 
consists  of  an  anterior,  larger,  transverse  reniform  lobe,  with  a  smaller 
rounded  lobe  closely  connected  with  the  recess  of  the  other  behind. 
It  is  very  enigmatic  in  character,  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  brain  in 
structure,  though  a  constant  accessory  to  it  in  vertebrate  animals.  The 
anterior  lobe,  of  darker  color,  is  composed  of  a  matrix  of  connective 
tissue  with  convoluted  tblticlcs  of  the  same  material  filled  with  nucleated 
cells  of  varied  size  resembling  those  of  glandular  epitheh'um.  The 
posterior  lobe  contains  in  its  conneetive-tisiiue  matrix  numerous  spindle- 
shaped  and  branching  cells,  together  w^ith  a  few  larger  pigmented  cells. 

Tiie  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  is  developed  as  a  tubular 
prolongation  from  the  ectodcnn  of  the  buccal  cavity  of  the  embryo. 
The  posterior  lobe  is  a  development  extending  fTOm  the  thiixl  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  subsequently  becoming  solidified.  In  fishes  it  remains 
hollow  in  conjunction  with  the  infundibulum. 

The  gray  cortex*  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  each,  ia  continu- 
ous tliroughiHit,  and  is  a  mucb-folded  pouch  with  the  mouth  diivcicd 
centrally  inward  and  downward.  The  pouch  is  filled  with  v^hite 
matter*  which  is  continuous  through  the  mouth  with  that  of  the 
opposite  hemis]5here  and  of  the  isthmus  connecting  the  cerebrum  with 
the  other  chief  divisions  of  the  brain.  The  while  nmtter  consists  of 
a  dense  aggregation  of  flattened  bundles  of  medu Hated  nerve-fibres, 
which  for  the  most  part  extend  from  tbe  isthmus  and  callosum  and 
spread  in  every  direction  within  each  hemisphere  to  the  cortex.  Em* 
bedded  in  the  white  matter  are  accumulations  of  nuclei  of  gray  matter, 
from  which  emanate  additional  bundles  of  fibres  to  reinforce  the  for- 
mer. Separations  in  the  direction  of  the  main  trunks  of  white  matter 
proceeding  from  the  callosum  and  isthmus  form  the  lateral  and  third 

*  Vt'ntricukjs  ctmftrii.  *  Aeervulua  cerebri ;  brain*«and. 
'  P.  gland  ;  glandula  pituitarin  ;  hypophysis  cerebri. 

*  Pedunculus  hypophyseos.  *  Subitantia  cioerea. 

*  Substantiii  meduUtiria, 
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Fig.  Vj2,  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum.     The  white  mat- 

ter of  the  cerebral  convolutions  consists  of 
bundles  which  enter  them  along  their  mid- 
dle. jHfrpendicular  to  their  summit,  and  then 
spread  out  in  curves  to  the  cortex.  Accord- 
ing to  Henle.  the  extension  of  fine  bundles 
of  fibres  from  the  white  matter  of  the  con- 
volutions into  the  cortex  for  about  half  its 
thickness  divides  it  into  an  outer  pure  gnj 
layer  and  an  inner  more  whitish  layer.  At 
the  bottom  of  contiguous  convolutions,  boo- 
dles of  fibres  curve  from  one  to  the  other 
around  the  cortex  at  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
vening fissure. 

Vertical  sections  across  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex exhibit  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance 
ot  several  strata  slightly  differing  in  color 
and    translucency.      Though    not    uniform, 
throughout   its  greater  extent  a  half-dozen 
layers  are  distinguishable,  as  follows:    1.  a 
thin  external  layer  of  whitish  neuroglia,  vari- 
able in  thickness  in  different  positions,  and 
especially  well  marked  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lower   part  of 
the  hippocampal  convo- 
lution;   2,  a    layer  of 
reddish-gray  matter;  3, 
a  white  layer,"  which  is 
especially  well  marked 
on  the  convolutions  of 
the  occipital  lobe  bound- 
ing   t\\e    calcarine    fis- 
sure;   4,  a  second  and 
lighter  gray  layer;  5, 
a  second  thin  white  layer;*  6,  a  yellowish- 
frray  layer. 

The  cerebral  cortex  is  composed  of  an 
abundant  neuroglia  matrix,  with  variable 
proportions  of  nerve-cells  and  ner\'e-fibres  in 
its  different  strata.  The  nerve-cells  are  of 
various  siz^es  and  shapes  and  in  a  measure  aw 
disposed  in  strata  and  columns  not  sharply 
defined.     The  largest  and  longest  cells,  regarded  as  characteristic,  are 


'-4»y--> 


5^1 


Fig.  892.— Vertical  sec- 
tios  throl'oh  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  cerebral 
ctjRTEX :  highly  magnified. 
1 , 2.  small  pyramidal  ncrre- 
cells  below  the  neuroglia 
layer  containing  few  or  no 
cells:  3,  4.  intermediate 
layer  of  large  pyramidal 
cells:  5.  6,  deep  layer  of 
nnall  cells,  and  groupa  of 
ascending  fibres:  6,  7, 
white  matter  with  ftuiform 
ner\e-cell8. 


*  Line  of  Vicq  d'Azyr;  outer  line  of  Baillarger. 
'  loner  line  of  Baillarger. 
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mostly  pyramidal,  with  the  apex  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  convo- 
lution and  prolonged  into  a  branching  process.  Fmm  the  ungleHi  of 
the  base  taiie  processes  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction,  mostly  branch 
and  anastomose  and  form  a  net- work  in  the  surrounding  neuroglia. 
From  each  coll  an  undivided  braneli  may  be  traced  into  a  mednllated 
nerve-fibre  as  its  axis-tibre.  The  celln  appear  to  be  contained  in  clearer 
areas,  which  are  regarded  as  lyrnpliatic  spaces.  With  the  moi^e  charac- 
teristic norve-cells  are  mingled  others,  which  are  smaller  and  angular 
and  provided  with  branches  nidiating  in  various  directiouH.  In  the 
deeper  stratum  of  the  cortex  there  are  also  small  spindle-shaped  cells 
with  processes  proceeding  in  opposite  directions.  Mingled  with  the 
others  there  occur  many  small  cells,  which  resemble  ordiuary  colorless 
blood  -cor  p  use  \  es . 

The  external  neuroglia  layer  of  the  cortex  contains  only  a  few  small 
branching  cells  and  next  the  pia  a  i'^^w  medullated  nerve'tibres.  In  the 
next  hirer  the  pyrauudal  nerve-cells  are  more  abundant  and  crowded 
than  elsewhere  and  genenilly  smaller.  In  the  succeeding  layei^  Xhcy 
are  more  widely  separated,  generally  larger  and  with  the  deeper  ones 
largest.  In  the  deepest  layers  they  are  fewest  and  mingled  %viih 
numerous  smaller  and  less  characteristic  forms.  From  the  white 
matter  beneath  the  cortex,  bundles  of  fibres  ascend  through  its  deeper 
layers,  separating  the  cells  into  columns,  and  become  more  diffused  in 
the  upper  layers- 

The  interior  white  matter,  or  medullary  centre,  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  in  the  fresh  eondition  appeai-s  homogeneous,  is 
comptjsed  of  flattened  bundles  of  medidlaletl  norve-tibres  densely  ag- 
gregated and  united  together  by  neui-oglia.  When  a  hi*ain  is  hardened 
in  alcohol,  on  teanng  it  apart  the  general  course  of  the  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  becomes  quite  obvious.  In  each  hemis])here  they  tor  the 
most  part  radiate  from  the  cerebral  crus,  thalamus,  striatum,  and  callo- 
sum  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  fibres  are  referable  to  throe  systems, 
distirtguished  according  to  the  geuenil  direction  tliey  pursue,  as  the 
ascending,  transvei^e,  and  longitudiimL 

The  ascending  fibres  of  each  hemisphere  partly  proceed  from  the 
crusta  and  partly  from  the  tegmeutnm  of  the  corresponding  cerebral 
cms.  Those  from  the  crusta  chiefly  enter  the  inner  capsule,  separating 
the  thalamus  and  striatum  from  the  lenticular  nucleus,  in  their  course 
give  fibres  to  these  and  receive  othera  from  them  and  thence  diverge 
in  all  directions  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  producing  an  arrangement  which 
is  called  the  corona  radiata.  While  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta 
appear  directly  to  pass  through  the  inner  capsule  into  the  medullary 
centre  continuing  to  the  cortex,  only  a  portion  of  them  have  been  defi- 
nitely traced  throughout  their  entire  course.  Thus  the  pyrainidal 
tract  from  the  oblongata  has  been  followed  through  the  crusta  and 
inner  capsule  to  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  and 
contiguous  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.     The  fact  in  of  interest 


-.--...     •     ...      ..- -^:--.:"    zj  i.-r-   'Zr-   ^rray  matter  of 

-     ^--     "    --  -  ""rnic-fi-*   *i  the  principal 

— -  '--^  *•  ^^-  ^     r"  -he  rrusta  out- 

.-     .-  iir»:rr  ier:scr7  -rscr.  — .-     — ii  "ra-.-t-i  :nti>  the  white 

--     '        '."        -     "     -■    '.-'—-r-irrr'       A  -iTiiall   p«:)rtion  of 

'  -    i       Ti.-     -       —    1       - :- -r    ..-    iL.i'-iT     ap*;i.t.  but   its  dbres 

•  -  I      :  .  ■  '--     .-.'—      i^vi.-:     -:iL-:irj.  ".it  "raaJimus  and  enter 

■    ■--     *   --     '-■•     -r^t--:ri.-rL     f  :he  «-vrebral  cms 

-    ■-■:....•       ••:..i  :         ■:    .i-     •:..  c^^ura.  reinforce*!  by 
■'     •  '        -  -:--'•    r-: :.:    -    ■    m-    -^:'>-*izi  an> I  pr»>hablv  aLso 

••  ■         ■  -  •■  "  "  ■-•*  ._  Ui« -"^- -  :ia^  '•'•7  -^^•*  ^he  trray  nuclei 

•  ■  •      ■.-..-    :.  -•   -  i    -.-:i.-  -     --irr-::arr   J2  :z-  -^uo thalamic  region 
..i  .:-.  .-       •  :_■'.:.-:    :  irj.---  •>  1  ^-r:-  rinergre  from  the  outer 
■'      .•       i  ;i     .-  t.  :       .:  "i.  --    c  Mr   ■•  r  ca  7a«i:ata  in  their  dis- 
•:  -     :..i.-  -  7-^ .  ~:  ■    -1^  -r^z^n^  mid  ..nx-ipital  lobes; 
'  •  ■  '    •."V"^'  '      ^'I'-a-r  1.-    •-Lz^    -vticemed  with  the 

-.'    '■•    -i.   -- -—  -j-i.'.-       -N  ri-r     r  -'q,.  rfbres  from  the 
''   •  -  V  ■-  -■'  -"."-'  '-".7    -'.'■  -rur.  iz-i  j-hers  rmm  the  lower 

*  ■  ■    -  '  •  ~—   1     iT^r-i-  ':•?.-: -v  iri.and  the  lenticular 
-•  -    -  •'".•-:  ■•-:.  ■-  iij.-:-?  ::'  -i-f  .erecml  hemisphere. 

i  .  v*,^^v^rvt  fibres  :  1-  tr'Trrizi  are  •.hiedy  those  of  the 
'/■  •■  •  .  ■-  •■i '  i*-:  ".  i  .  i-iTr.::  T.-r  ■v-.Tr.-.r.  "hr>  hemispheres,  where 
-.:•.-.-:  7"  i-i  T-iiiara.  The  tibres  pnx*eeding 
r. :  -:. -  '.ilk  7;ir:  :  :h.-  tn^ntal  lobe  are  nearly 
'--  '  -"  •.:.  •-'■  :t-  11  '.ir  \"J.V.  -ial  knee  curve  round 
r.-:  •:*•:  :.-  r.-:i.  !  '•r.  Fnni  the  splenium  they 
f/'-r.-r-r  ar.  i  ".iiile  h«msrif  the  lateral  ven- 
:il  ar.'l  ivAvr  j-ir:  ••■'  the  tiocipital  lube;  while 
otfi<:r-.  hor.'j  f.' t.' :i'\t  pro'.»-r'l  ir.  a  oiirvf*  intu  the  back  and  upper 
l^firt-  hi'  *t,'  '»' '  jj,jf;il  lo^<-. 

To  tfi'-  tr;u,.-  '  r-i-  Ji^r^- of  the  renibriim  also  belontr  those  of  the 
ant<-rior  rt,utun-<int:  of   finr  third  vontriele. 

To  ffi«'  lonf{itudinal  fibres*  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  belong 
the  follow  in.'/; 

1.  Thi'  fornicate  fascicle.*  This  forms  the  white  matter  of  the 
fornieatr  /on vol nf ion  in  vvlii*-h  the  fibres  pursue  a  longitudinal  course 
and  ^iv(!  r»ns»'tH  fipwjird  und  hackward  into  its  secondarj-  convolution:*. 
In  front  tin?  tiling  turn  down  in  the  convolution  to  the  anterior  perft>- 
ratcd  space;  Ixdiind  lliry  turn  round  the  splenium  and  descend  to  the 
i:nd  of  the  temporal  lohr. 
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»  Ani;a  Icnticularij".  '  Inferior  peduncle  of  the  thalamus. 

*  Oimmisi»urAl  fibn*:«  nf  iIh*  rnrpu^  rullosinn. 

*  Korc^'pi!  major.  ^  Collateral  or  association  fibres. 

*  Fillet  of  the  corpus  callo^uin. 
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2,  Tbi'  uncinate  fascicle/  A  bundle  which  croseea  the  bottom  ot* 
the  i^jlviiin  fis.siin."  and  connect m  i\w  frontul  and  te!n|>oml  lobes. 

3,  Thf  inferior  longitudinal  fascicle.  A  buodk^  which  lies  eloso 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  posterior  and  middle  honiB  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle and  coMoccts  the  oeeipital  and  temporal  lobes. 

4,  The  gyral  fascicles.*  Thewe  are  lil>ivs  which  connect  the  adja- 
cent convolutions  arching  across  the  bottom  of  the  intervening  fisaum 
and  eituated  close  to  the  cortex.  Beeper  and  longer  fibres  also  connect 
convolutiouH  more  widely  separated. 

5,  Other  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  are  the  longitudinal 
stria?  of  the  callosara,  the  Bcmicireular  band  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and 
the  lateral  bands  of  ihe  fornix,  with  ita  anterior  pillars  and  its  posterior 
pillars  prolonged  as  the  fimbncD. 


r 


BHAIN   OF  THE   EMBRYO. 

In  the  development  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  it  early  makes  ita 
appearance  in  the  embryo  as  a  simple  tube,  which  is  expanded  at  the 
anterior  ur  cephalic  extremity.  The  expanded  portion  becomes  con- 
stricted into  two  ami  then  three  successive  portions,  disiin^oished  as 
the  cerebral  vesicles,*  which  represent  the  ftiture  brain  or  eneeph- 
alon,  M'bile  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tube  represents  the  spinal 
cord.  The  continuous  cavity  of  the  cerebral  veHicles  and  spinal  portion 
of  the  tube  siibaequeatly  become  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  cerebral  vesicles  by  further 
development  form  five  fundamental  divisions,  which  correspond  with  as 
many  parts  of  the  mature  brain.  The  first,  or  anterior  cerebral 
vesicle,*  forms  two  divisions,  of  which  the  anterior,  named  the  pros- 
encephalon,^ consists  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  togetber  with  the 
callosum,  striata,  fornix,  and  lateral  ventricles.  The  posterior  division, 
named  the  thalamencephalon,*  consists  of  the  thalami,  the  third 
ventricle,  the  pituitary  and  lineal  liodies.  The  second,  or  middle 
cerebral  vesicle,'  forms  the  mesencephalon/  which  i-onsists  of  the 
quadrigeminal  body,  the  cerebral  crura,  and  the  ventiicular  aqueduct 
The  thirds  or  posterior  cerebral  vesicle,'  forms  two  divisions,  of 
which  <mc.  the  epencephalon,^"  consists  of  the  cei-ebellum  and  pons, 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  wliile  the  other  divi- 
sion, the  metencephalon,"  consists  of  the  oblongata  '*  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 


*  Arcuate  faj^cicultis* 

*  Primary  vesicles. 

*  Fore-l>r!iin* 

'  Middle  primary  vesicle. 

*  Posterior  primary  vefiicle* 
'1  After-brain. 


*  Association  fibres. 

*  Anttifior  priraBrj^  vesicle. 

*  Inter-brain  j  di-eDoephalon* 

*  Mid-brain. 
^°  Hind-brain. 

"  Myokneephalon. 
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CHOROID  TELiE   AND  PLEXUSES. 

The  choroid  tela^  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  process  of  the 
pia  extending  into  that  cavity  through  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure, 
beneath  the  callosum  and  above  the  quadrigeminal  body.  It  occupies 
the  roof  of  the  ventricle  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  fornix 
and  below  to  the  quadrigeminal  and  pineal  bodies  and  to  the  thalami 
above  the  position  of  the  pineal  striee.  It  thins  away  to  the  foramen  of 
Monro  and  at  the  sides,  whore  it  is  connected  with  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Beneath  the  tela  are  the  choroid  plexuses'  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, narrow,  vascular,  villous  appendages,  similar  to  those  of  the 
lateral  ventricles.  They  extend  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  along  the 
tela,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  to  its  back  part.  Running  near 
the  plexuses  from  the  same  point  are  the  two  internal  cerebral  veins, 
derived  from  branches  of  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles  and  from 
their  choroid  plexuses  and  terminating  at  the  transverse  cerebral  fis- 
sure in  the  vein  of  Galen,  which  opens  into  the  straight  sinus  of  the 
dura. 

The  choroid  plexuses'  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  two  highly- 
vascular,  curly-looking,  dark-red  appendages  of  the  choroid  tela  of  the 
third  ventricle,  though  contained  within  the  lateral  ventricles.  Each 
lies  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  fornix  and  then  on  the  hippocampus 
and  fimbria.  They  commence  in  a  pointed  manner  at  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  through  which  they  conjoin,  thence  pass  backward  in  the  lat- 
eral ventricles,  gradually  enlarging,  and  descend  in  the  middle  horns 
to  near  their  lower  extremity,  where  they  taper  away.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  middle  horn  they  are  often  thickened,  apparently  the  result  of 
disease.  Along  the  fornix  they  are  continuous  with  the  choroid  tela 
beneath  the  edge  of  that  body,  and  in  the  middle  horn  of  the  ventri- 
cle are  connected  with  the  pia  of  the  hippocampal  fissure.  They  are 
more  or  less  lobulated,  and  the  lobules  are  composed  of  bunches  of 
rounded  villous  processes.  They  contain  numerous  blood-vessels,  which 
form  looped  capillaries  within  the  villi.  The  arteries  are  furnished  by 
the  anterior  choroid  artery  on  each  side,  entering  the  lower  part  of 
the  plexus  through  the  hippocampal  fissure,  and  behind  by  the  posterior 
choroid  artery  entering  the  transvei*se  cerebral  fissure.  The  veins 
partly  run  forward  in  the  plexus  and  join  the  vein  of  the  striatum 
to  end  in  the  internal  cerebral  vein,  and  partly  inward  through  the 
choroid  tela  to  end  in  the  same  vein. 

The  choroid  tela  of  the  fourth  ventricle  *  is  an  extension  of  the 
pia  closing  the  lower  back  part  of  that  cavity.     Above,  it  is  attached 


*  T.  choroidea ;  t.  c.  superior  or  cerebri ;  velum  interpositum ;  v.  triangulare. 

'  P.  choroidei  ventriculi  tertii ;  p.  choroideus  tertius. 

'  P.  choroideus.  *  T.  choroidea  ventriculi  quarti  or  inferior. 
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UnduJe  of  the  vermis  extending  laterally  to  the  posterior  and 

inlbrlor  velum.     In  its  descent  it  is  attached  to  the  restiform 

ad  clavae^,  extending  to  the  obex  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the 

Im^mediately  above  the  obex  it  presents  an  opening,  the 

len  of  Magcndie,"  through  which  the  fourth  ventricle  communi- 

.  with  I  he  adjacent  subarachnoid  space.     Two  other  openings  exist 

tela,  one  on  each  side,  communicating  between  the  cornucopiee 

t^ubaraehnoid  space. 
>m  the  under  surface  of  the  tela  project  into  the  ventricle  the 
ledian  choroid  plexuses.'    These  are  two  long,  narrow,  vascular, 
filluurt  ap[H*ndage3,  which  lie  side  by  side  along  the  tela  and  extend 
thr*nii^}i  its  opening  on  the  under  part  of  the  vermis.     Lateral  cho- 
roid plexuses  ^  also  occupy  the  fourth  ventricle,  one  on  each  side,  ex- 
fciwnding  JVoni  the  lateral  recess  along  the  cornucopia  to  the  floccule 
ftnd  projwting  from  the  adjacent  aperture. 

EPENDYMA. 

6  ventricles  of  the  brain,  except  that  of  the  ventricular  septum, 
the   eeutral  tipinal   canal  are  lined  throughout  with   an  endo- 
ial     merabratie.     the     epen- 
'  dyma**     On  tho  nerve-structures  Pio.  898. 

it  it*  eloselj  adherent  to  a  variably- 
thick  stratum  of  neuroglia,*  and 
is  the  nee  reflected  on  and  closely 

i|jiV6dt6  the  choroid  telse  and  plex- 
uma  wht*re  these  exist.  It  closes 
tho  lateral  ventricles  at  the  sides 
froia  i\w  ihinl  ventricle,  so  that 
tht>y  only  eummiiriicate  through 
th«  t'orameo  of  Monro,  and  it  also 
«huta  of!'  the  inferior  horns  of  the 
iattinil  ventrieles  at  the  hippo- 
^pal  AB»m>e.  The  endothelium 
liefly  t*oiis*isitB  of  abort  columnar, 

tini  {^tjlli^,  though  the  cilia  mostly  disappear  by  adult  age,  except  in 
venirtffuiar  aqueduct.     On  the  choroid  plexuses  the  endothelium 
itjl  of  larger  pavement  cells,  and  in  the  adult,  besides  the  nucleus, 
i^tttiBonly  corit4iiiig  a  yellowish  or  reddish  corpuscle. 

;&KBS  OP  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS. 

spinal  axis  is  provided  with  three  membranous  enve- 
thi.  Sie  pia,  and  the  arachnoid. 


Ependyma  of  the  ventricles:  SoO  diame- 
ters. A,  firom  the  striatum  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle. 1,  viewed  on  the  tree  surface ;  2,  through 
the  thickness;  a,  endothelial  cells;  b,  neurog- 
lia. B,  endothelial  cells,  ft-ee  surface,  flnom  the 
middle  commisBure  of  the  third  ventricle. 


*  Plexus  choroideus  mediftlis  or  superior. 
4k|  faifttkn',  or  nervi  vagi. 

1.  ^  Ependyma.     Quain's  Anatomy,  1882. 

AQ 
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MEMBRANES  OF  THE   BRAIN." 

The  dura,  or  dura  mater,'  is  a  thick,  dense,  white,  inelastic  fibrous 
membrane  whicli  lines  the  interior  of  the  cranium  and  gives  off  several 
partitions  which  separate  the  chief  divisions  of  the  brain.  Its  exterior 
]>orti(m  next  the  cranium  is  the  periosteum  of  the  adjacent  bones,  to 
which  it  closely  adheres  in  the  usual  manner  by  small  blood-vessels  and 
tibrous  processes  passing  between  them.  The  adhesion  is  not  so  firm 
as  on  the  exterior  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  as  exemplified  in  the 
ready  detachment  of  the  dura  in  ordinary  post-mortem  examinations 
of  the  brain.  It  adheres  more  intimately  along  the  sutures  and  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  through 
which  the  dura  is  prolonged  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  pericranial 
periosteum.  It  also  l>ecomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  sheaths  of 
the  ner\'es  and  blood-vessels  which  pass  out  and  in  the  cranium. 

The  processes  of  the  dura  which  form  membranous  partitions  to  the 
brain  are  the  cerebral  falx,  the  tentorium,  and  the  cerebellar  falx. 

The  cerebral  falx*  is  a  large  sickle-shaped  process  of  the  dura 
which  extends  as  a  median  partition  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  Narrow  in  front  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  ethmoidal  crest,  it  gradually  widens  backward  to  the 
tentorium,  with  which  it  is  continuous  in  the  median  line.  Its  upper 
convex  border  is  attached  to  the  cranium  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
frontal  crest  backward  to  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  in  which 
position  it  gra<lual]y  widens  in  the  same  direction  and  contains  the  su- 
perior longitudinal  sinus.  Its  lower  concave  border  is  free  and  sharp 
and  reaches  to  within  a  little  distance  of  the  callosum,  nearer  behind 
than  in  front.  Within  this  border  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  runs 
backward. 

The  tentorium  *  is  a  broad  membrane  stretched  over  the  cerebelUr 
fossae,  slanting  down  from  the  attachment  of  the  cerebral  falx  to  ite 
circumference  and  separating  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
rest  upon  it,  from  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  beneath.  It  is 
attached  along  its  convex  border  on  each  side  from  the  internal 
occipital  protuberance  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  occipital  cross 
and  thence  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  temporal  pyramid  to  the 
apex,  whore  it  divides  into  two  short  folds,  of  which  one  extends  in- 
ward to  the  pr)steri()r  (^linoid  process  and  the  other  forward  to  the 
anterior  clinoid  process.  Its  anterior  free  border  encircles  a  large  oval 
aperture,  through  which  the  cerebral  crura  ascend  from  the  pons  to 
the  cerebnil  hemispheres.  Within  its  posterior  border  on  each  side 
runs  the  lateral  sinus;  within  its  attachment  to  the  temporal  pyramid 


'  Meninpres.  '  Dura  meninx. 

•  F.  cerebri  or  major ;  processus  falciformis ;  mediastinum  cerebri. 

^  T.  cerebelli ;  septum  encephali. 
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runs  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  along  its  attachment  to  the 
tentorium  runs  the  straight  sinus. 

The  cerebellar  falx  *  is  a  small  triangular  process  of  the  dura  at- 
tached behind  to  the  occipital  bone,  descending  to  the  occipital  foramen 
and  projecting  forward  into  the  notch  separating  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum.  Its  lower  extremity  diverges  in  two  smaller  processes 
which  subside  at  the  sides  of  the  occipital  foramen.  It  contains  the 
posterior  occipital  sinus  or  sinuses. 

The  dura  is  separable  into  two  layers,  which  are  composed  of  bands 
and  laminsB  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  with  some  elastic  tissue,  obliquely 
intersecting  one  another  in  the  two  layers.  By  the  separation  of  the 
two  layers  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  are  formed,  lined  by  the 
common  internal  tunic  of  the  veins.  The  interior  surface  of  the  dura, 
smooth  and  shining,  is  invested  with  a  pavement  endothelium  of  clear, 
nucleated  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  dura  are  numerous,  the  arteries  being 
branches  of  the  meningeals  and  mainly  destined  to  supply  the  adja- 
cent bones.  The  corresponding  veins  communicate  with  the  diploic 
veins  and  the  sinuses,  but  mostly  accompany  the  meningeal  arteries, 
of  which  notably  the  great  meningeal  artery  has  two  companion  veins. 
The  nerves  of  the  dura  are  small  and  are  derived  from  the  trifacial, 
hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  pia,  or  pia  mater,  is  a  highly-vascular  membrane,  mainly  con- 
sisting of  an  intricate  plexus  of  blood-vessels  formed  by  the  chief 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain  and  finally  giving  off  a  multitude  of 
the  finest  vessels,  which  alone  directly  enter  the  brain-substance.  It 
is  associated  with  an  intertexture  of  delicate  connective  tissue  with 
elastic  fibres,  and  the  same  tissue  forms  tubular  sheaths  to  the  vessels. 
The  sheaths  accompany  the  finer  vessels  into  the  brain  and  serve  as 
lymphatic  channels. 

The  pia  closely  invests  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions, penetrating  all  the  intervening  fissures,  in  which  it  forms  a  • 
double  layer.  In  the  same  manner  it  closely  invests  the  cerebellum, 
but  on  this  the  membrane  is  finer  and  it  only  forms  a  double  fold  in 
the  principal  fissures.  As  the  choroid  tela  it  extends  through  the 
transverse  cerebral  fissure  into  the  third  ventricle,  connected  with  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  that  and  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  also  forms  the 
choroid  tela  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  likewise  connected 
with  its  choroid  plexuses.  Investing  the  cerebral  crura,  the  pons,  and 
the  oblongata,  it  is  less  vascular  and  is  of  a  more  fibrous  and  dense 
character.  From  the  inner  surface  its  finest  vessels  everjrwhere  perpen- 
dicularly penetrate  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  at  the  base  groups 
of  long  vessels  from  the  pia  produce  the  anterior  and  posterior  per- 
forated spaces. 

*  P.  cerebelli  or  minor. 
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Nerves  to  the  pia,  destined  to  its  numerous  vessels,  are  probably 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  and  from  all  of  those  of  the  brain,  except 
the  nerves  of  special  sense  and  the  hypoglossal. 

The  arachnoid '  is  a  delicate  and  mostly  transparent  membrane, 
which  is  attached  to  the  pia  by  loose  areolar  tissue  or  by  thin  bands 
and  laminsB,  leaving  between  the  membranes  an  interval,  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
It  is  free  from  the  dura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  subdural 
space,  occupied  also  by  a  small  portion  of  liquid.  On  the  surface  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  it  passes  over  the 
convolutions  and  ridges  without  dipping  into  the  fissures  between 
them.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  it  is  thicker  and  towards  the  centre 
is  less  transparent  and  whitish. 

The  subarachnoid  space  for  the  most  part  over  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  a  narrow  interval,  but 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  several  positions  forms  considerable  inter- 
spaces. One  *  of  these  extends  from  the  fore  part  of  the  oblongata  over 
the  front  of  the  pons  and  intercrural  recess  to  the  optic  commissure 
and  laterally  between  the  temporal  lobes,  and  another'  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  back  of  the 
oblongata.  With  the  latter  space  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  communi- 
cate through  the  openings  of  the  choroid  tela  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  arachnoid  is  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  bands  of  fibro- 
conncctive  tissue  laminated ;  the  subarachnoid  tissue  of  more  delicate 
bundles  of  the  same  material.  The  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
covered  with  a  pavement  endothelium ;  the  subarachnoid  space  is  like- 
wise lined  throughout*  in  the  same  manner.  The  blood-vessels  are 
comparatively  few,  and  its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eleventh. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  filling  the  ventricles  and  subarachnoid 
space  of  the  brain,  is  a  limpid  liquid  with  a  salty  taste  and  a  slightly 
.alkaline  reaction.  It  consists  of  98.5  per  cent,  of  water  and  1.5  per 
cent,  of  animal  and  saline  matters. 

Pacchionian  bodies.  Commonly  there  are  found  attached  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  along  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  whitish, 
granular  bodies,  often  in  clusters,  and  when  large  received  into  pits  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  vault.  They  are  also  found  in  the  same 
position  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  and  likewise  projecting  from 
the  latter  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  further,  on  the  pia  at  the 
margins  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Less  frequently  these  bodies 
are  found  in  other  positions  of  the  brain.  They  are  known  as  the 
glands  or  bodies  of  Pacchioni.*    They  are  enlarged  villi  of  the 


*  Tunica  arachnoidea.  *  Anterior  subarachnoid  space. 

*  Posterior  subarachnoid  space. 

*  Glandulro  Pacchioni ;  cerebral  granulations. 
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arachnoid  normally  existing  in  the  same  position.  In  their  growth 
they  perforate  the  dura  and  by  further  enlargement  cause  absorption 
of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  skull.  They  do  not  exist  in  early 
infancy,  but  usually  appear  after  seven  years  and  are  disposed  to 
increase  with  the  advance  of  age.     Occasionally  they  are  absent. 

MEMBRANES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  dura^  of  the  spinal  cord  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  brain, 
but,  unlike  it,  consists  of  a  single  layer  which  is  independent  of  the 
periosteum.  It  is  tightly  attached  around  the  occipital  foramen  and 
thence  envelops  the  cord  and  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  a  capacious 
sheath,  which  is  separated  from  the  walls  of  the  spinal  canal  by  loose 
areolar  tissue  with  fat  and  the  spinal  plexus  of  veins.  It  is  widest  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  narrower  in  the  thoracic  region,  and 
tapers  away  in  the  sacral  canal,  ending  in  a  slender  solid  string  which 
is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx.  In  the  sheath  near  the  inter- 
vertebral and  sacral  foramina  is  a  pair  of  apertures  close  together  for 
the  passage  of  the  corresponding  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve,  which  are 
then  together  enclosed  in  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  dura,  fixed  to 
the  intervertebral  or  sacral  foramen,  and  becoming  continuous  with 
the  nerve-sheath. 

Unlike  that  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  dura  is  moderately  elastic.  It 
is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  composed  of  bands  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  longi- 
tudinally. The  interior  smooth  surface  is  lined  by  a  simple  pavement 
endothelium,  and  such  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  outer  surface.  The 
spinal  dura  is  supplied  by  the  meningeal  branches  of  the  spinal  arteries. 
Its  veins  terminate  in  the  plexus  of  spinal  veins.  Nerves  have  been 
traced  into  it. 

The  pia*  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  thicker,  denser,  and  less  vascular 
membrane  than  that  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous  and 
corresponds  in  general  anatomical  and  physiological  character.  It  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  nerve-substance  of  the  cord  and  gives 
a  fold  into  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  a  delicate  partition  into 
the  posterior  median  fissure.  It  gives  a  sheath  to  each  of  the  threads 
or  rootlets  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots,  subsequently  continuous  with  the 
connective-tissue  sheath  of  the  nerves.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord  it  is  continued  as  a  long  slender  thread,  the  terminal  filum,' 
which  descends  in  the  centre  of  the  bunch  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda 
equina  to  the  end  of  the  dural  sheath,  which  it  joins. 

In  front  the  pia  is  thickened  by  a  glistening,  white,  longitudinal, 
fibrous  band,  the  splendid  line.^ 


'  Dura  mater.  *  Pia  mater. 

*  Filum  terminale ;  nervus  impar.  *  Linea  splendens  Halleri. 
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From  each  side  of  the  pial  sheath  extends  the  denticulate  liga- 
ment,^ a  narrow,  translucent,  fibrous  band  directed  outward  in  the 
subarachnoid  space  and  forming  a  partial  partition  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Its  inner  border  is 
continuous  with  the  pial  sheath  of  the  cord ;  its  outer  border  is  divided 
by  wide  festooned  notches  into  angular  points,  which  are  fixed  at  their 
end  to  the  inside  of  the  dural  sheath.  There  are  about  twenty  of  the 
points,  of  which  the  first  is  fixed  to  the  dura  opposite  the  occipital 
foramen  between  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  vertebral  artery ;  the 
others  alternate  in  position  with  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  cord  the  ligament  is  continuous  with  the  terminal 
filum,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  last  point. 

The  pia  is  composed  of  fibro-connective-tissue  bundles  with  elastic 
fibres,  mostly  arranged  longitudinally,  includes  an  intricate  plexus  of 
blood-vessels  formed  by  the  numerous  spinal  arteries  and  veins,  and 
finally  gives  off  from  its  interior  surface  multitudes  of  fine  vessels 
which  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  cord.  The  denticulate  ligament 
is  also  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres.  The  exterior 
surface  of  the  pia  and  of  the  denticulate  ligaments,  corresponding  with 
the  subarachnoid  space,  is  invested  with  a  simple  pavement  endothor 
Hum,  and  such  likewise  is  the  case  with  the  surface  next  the  cord. 
The  spinal  pia  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  pursuing 
the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  spinal  arachnoid'  is  a  delicate,  translucent,  whitish  membrane 
continuous  with  that  of  the  brain  and  holding  the  same  relative  position 
with  the  cord.  It  is  loosely  attached  to  the  pia  and  cauda  equina,  with 
a  large  intervening  subarachnoid  space  filled  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,'  and  is  in  contact  by  its  free  surface  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dural  sheath ;  the  subdural  space  being  occupied  by  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid.  The  arachnoid  is  connected  with  the  pia  by  threads  and  slender 
bands  of  fibro-connective  tissue  and  at  the  back  of  the  cord  by  a  thin 
median  partition,  most  complete  in  the  cervical  region  but  imperfect 
and  cribriform  below.  Through  the  subarachnoid  space  laterally  ex- 
tend the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  points  of  the  denticulate 
ligament  enclosed  in  funnel-like  prolongations  of  the  arachnoid. 

The  arachnoid  is  composed  of  fibro-connective  tissue  mostly  arranged 
longitudinally,  and  is  covered  on  the  free  surface  by  a  pavement  endo- 
thelium, which  likewise  lines  the  subarachnoid  space  throughout. 

The  spinal  subarachnoid  space  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  brain 
and  its  ventricles  through  the  openings  of  the  choroid  tela  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  within  its  capacious  dural  sheath  maintains  its 
central  position,  bathed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  the  subarachnoid 


^  Ligamentum  denticulatutn  ;  1.  serratum. 

'  Tunica  arachnoidea.  *  Cephalo-rachidian  fluid. 


space,  til  rough  itH  eonnection  with  the  brain  above»  through  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  uervos  and  tientifulate  liganients  laterally  with  the  dural 
sheath^  and  below  through  the  terminal  tilum  with  the  sheath. 

BLOUD-VKSSELS   OF   THE   CEREBRO^SPINAL  AXIS. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  highly  vascular,  though  no  conspicu- 
ously large  blood-vessels  enter  them  to  be  distributed  to  their  struc- 
tun\  Their  many  large  arteries  derived  from  the  internal  carotids 
and  %'ertebral9  fii'sit  ramify  thn>ughout  the  pia,  forming  a  wide-spread 
plexus,  from  which  a  multitude  of  arterioles  dii'ectly  penetrate  and  are 
distributed  to  the  nem^ous  substance. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  numerous  aj^teriolos  form  the  anterior  spinal 
artery  in  the  pia  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  enter  the  anterior 
commissure  and  divide  each  into  a  right  and  left,  branch,  which  anasto- 
mose with  the  corres])ondiug  ones  above  and  below  and  proceed  to  the 
base  of  the  anterior  gray  cornna  in  which  they  are  distributed.  Other 
fine  arterioles  in  the  posterior  median  fissui-e  penetrate  the  gray  com- 
missure, and  give  branches  to 

the  posterior  white   columns  ^^'  * 

and  to  the  posterior  gangli- 
onie  tracts*  Arterioles  also 
enter  with  the  spinal  neiwe- 
roots  and  follow  them  to  the 
corresponding  gray  cornua  in 
which  they  are  distributed. 
A  nnmber  also  radially  pene- 
trate the  white  columns  to 
which  some  are  distributed, 
while  others  continue  to  the 
central  gray  matter,  where 
they  anastomose  w^itli  those 
entering  the  cornua.  The 
veins  pursue  the  course  of  the 
arterioles,  and  among  them 
18  a  longitudinal  vein,  on  each 
side  of  the  central  canal  ac- 
companying the  correspond- 
ing anastomotic  arteries. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain, 
from  the  eerehrul  arteries 
spring  half  a  dozen  groups 
o  f  arteri  olcs,  w  h  i  ch  a  sec  n  d  t  o 
supply  the  central  ganglia  or  accumulations  of  gray  matter  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  are  named  from  their  relative  position. 


HOttlZONT  A  L  S  Kr  1      .  V    . .  i     i  1 1 K  a  PI  S  A  L  a>  BP,  8  HO  WINQ 
THE  GRNFRALMOIlLOF  DihrKIBITION  OFTHE  ABTERIEat 
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Tho  antero-median  group  spring  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  arteries  and  their  communicating  artery  and  pene> 
trate  the  contiguous  part  of  the  cerebrum  to  supply  the  fore  part  of 
the  striatum. 

The  antero-lateral  group,  on  each  side,  spring  from  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  and  thence  ascend  through  the  anterior  perforated 
space  to  supply  the  striatum  and  fore  part  of  the  thalamus.  A  branch, 
named  the  lenticulo-striate  artery/  to  the  outer  part  of  the  len- 
ticular nucleus  and  striatum,  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  source  of  hemor- 
rhage of  the  brain. 

The  postero-median  group  spring  from  the  commencement  of 
the  posterior  cerebral  arteries  and  ascend  in  the  posterior  perforated 
space  to  supply  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  postero-lateral  group,  on  each  side,  come  from  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery  after  turning  round  the  cerebral  cms,  which  it  partly 
supplies,  together  with  the  back  of  the  thalamus  and  the  geniculate 
and  quadrigeminal  bodies. 

In  the  further  course  and  distribution  of  the  cerebral  arteries  in 
the  pia,  the  terminal  branches  or  arterioles  penetrate  the  subjacent 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery  supplies  the  superior  and  the  fore  part 

of  the  middle  frontal  convolu- 
tions, the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  central  convolution,  the 
lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe 
outside  the  olfactory  fissure,  the 
fornicate  convolution,  the  quad- 
rate lobule,  and  the  callosum. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery, 
most  extensive  of  the  three, 
supplies  the  inferior  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  middle 
frontal  convolutions,  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution, those  of  the  central 
and  parietal  lobes,  and  the  supe- 
rior and  upper  lateral  part  of 
the  temporal  lobe. 

The  posterior  cerebral  artery 
supplies  the  lower  part  of  the 
temporal  lobe,  including  the  hip- 
pocampal  convolution,  the  cune- 
ate  lobule,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

In  the  final  distribution  of  the  cerebral  arteries  from  the  pia  a  pro- 
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Section  across  a  cerebral  coNVOLimoN,  ex- 

HIBITINO   THE    ARTERIAL    ARRANGEMENT.       1,  the 

gT«y  cortex;  2,  interior  white  matter;  3,  medul- 
lary arteries  penetrating  the  cortex  to  the  white 
matter;  4,  cortical  arteries  distributed  to  the 
cortex. 


^  Artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
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tiision  of  distinct  thread-like  arterioles  leavt?  the  under  surfaet^  of  the 
niembnine  ami  penetx^ate  the  surfiice  of  the  Bubjaeent  convolutions. 
Those  at  the  Bummit  enter  porpetKlicularly,  at  the  sides  in  the  inteiv 
vening  fissiii^s  obliquely,  and  at  the  bottoni  less  so.  Of  the  entering 
veaseis  the  more  nuiuerouB,  finer,  and  ehortcr  cortical  branches  are 
distributed  in  the  gray  cortex  j  while  the  lewer,  largerj  aod  longer 
medullary  branches  pass 
into  the  white  wubHtance,  in 
which  they  continue  some 
distance  and  end  in  a  delicate 
capillary  plexus.  The  two 
syt4tcnis  of  vesseb^  those  en- 
tering  from  the  convolutions 
and  those  from  the  biiJ^e  of 
the  brain  to  the  central  gan- 
glia, have  little  or  no  eom- 
munication  through  ananto- 
mo^is. 

The  central  white  matter 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
is  much  less  vascular  than 
the  cortical  gray  hu Imtance, 
auil  of  this  the  iutcrniediate 
layer  is  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  capillnries. 

The  cerebellar  arteries  in 
their  ramification  and  for- 
mation of  a  witie-ex|»anded 
piexuH  in  the  pia  investing 
the  cerebellum  and  in  their 
final  distribution  to  it  eon- 
form  to  the  cei-ebral  arteries. 

The  oblongata  and  ponw 
are  supplied  by  the  anterior 
spinal,  vertebrals,  basilar, 
and  posterior  cerebral  ar- 
teries.  In  their  final  distri- 
bution from  the  pia  many  of  the  chief  arterioles  enter  and  follow  the 
course  of  the  nerve-roots.  In  the  oblongata  othei*s  enter  the  anterior 
median  fissure  and  between  its  different  eolumns,  supplying  tlieni  with 
branches  and  converging  to  the  gray  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

While  the  chief  arteries  of  the  brain  are  distributed  from  its  base 
upward  in  the  pia,  the  chief  veins  in  general  pursue  a  reverse  course; 
the  larger  cerebral  veins  ascending  and  ending  in  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus^  while  the  internal  cerebral  veins  from  the  lateral  and 


9^ 


2  3  1 

HORIZONTALSiEfTlON  OF  THEOBLOS<;  ATA,  HHO  WJNG  TFTB 
mSTKIBimON  OF  THE  AHTEBIRS.      1.  lifter)'  CUtellng  tbc 

medlAD  Assure  andi  raph^;  '2,  pyrajuld;  3,  arciforni  nu- 
cleiis;  4,  oJive:  -'',  nliviary  oiieleus;  6,  arcifnrm  fibres: 
7.  retkular  farm&tion ;  K,  ne€e«s«iry  oUvan'^  inn  leu^^ :  % 
lateral  miclei :  W,  11,  flrelform  fibrw  of  the  re*tiform 
bwly:  12,  KdftUnusa  tiucleij*:  13.  lUJoendltig  root  of  the 
trifkefal  tierve;  14,  longitudlnanmiidlt^of  ocrTe-fibrea; 
15,  facial  iiueleiL'?  lii  the  terete  funiele ;  16,  exteroal 
facial  nucleus;  17,  inferior  portion  of  tl\e  amiitory  nu- 
C'leuH;  iJ's,  Vttgnfi  nyclfus ;  13,  2ft,  bypogloeftal.  uuclei; 
21,  va^M  nerve ;  22,  hypoplnssal  nerve.  The  black 
branchfnR  lines  reprcbeut  the  chief  arttfrie*. 
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third  ventricles  run  backward  and  unite  in  the  vein  of  Gtilen,  which 
ends  in  the  straight  sinus. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  appear  to  originate  in 
perivascular  spaces  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  nerve-substance,  and 
these  communicate  with  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  pia  and  with  the 
subarachnoid  space. 

THE  NERVES  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

The  nerves  of  the  brain,  or  cerebral  nerves,  are  commonly 
numbered  as  twelve  pairs,  are  named  numerically  and  also  firom  their 
Ainction  and  distribution.  As  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  in  succes- 
sion from  before  backward  they  are  as  follows : 

1st,  or  olfactory  nerves,  7th,  or  facial  nerves, 

2d,  or  optic  nerves,  8th,  or  auditory  nerves. 

3d,  or  oculo-motor  nerves,  9th,  or  glossopharyngeal  nerves, 

4th,  or  pathetic  nerves,  10th,  or  vagus  nerves, 

6th,  or  trifacial  nerves,  11th,  or  accessory  nerves, 

6th,  or  abducent  nerves,  12th,  or  hypoglossal  nerves. 

ORIGIN  OF   THE   CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

All  the  cerebral  nerves  make  their  appearance  at  some  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  this  is  distinguished  as  their  superficial  or 
apparent  origin,  but  their  fibres  or  roots  may  be  traced  more  or  leas 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  where  they  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  nuclei  of  gray  matter,  and  this  is  regarded  as  their  deep 
or  true  origin. 

The  first,  or  olfactory  nerve,^  as  commonly  named,  is  not  a  nerve 
in  the  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  series,  but  is  really  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  brain,  the  olfactory  lobe,  as  described  on  page  745. 

The  olfactory  lobes  of  man  are  relatively  very  small  compared  with 
their  condition  in  other  animals  of  his  class,  and  in  fishes  especially 
they  appear  as  conspicuous  divisions  of  the  brain. 

The  second,  or  optic  nerve,'  one  of  the  largest  of  those  of  the 
brain  in  its  origin  from  the  optic  tract,  has  been  described  on  page  760. 

The  third,  or  oculo-motor  nerve,'  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  of  considerable  size.  It  springs  from  a  nucleus  of  large 
pigmented  cells  embedded  in  the  gray  matter  at  the  side  of  the  floor 
of  the  ventricular  aqueduct,  beneath  the  quadrigeminal  body,  whence 
it  proceeds  through  the  tegmentum  and  locus  niger  and  emerges  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  cerebral  crus,  between  the  tegmentum  and  crusta, 
in  from  nine  to  twelve  filaments  or  slender  bundles,  which  speedily 


*  N.  olfactorius  ;  tractus  olfactorius.  *  N.  opticus. 

•  N.  oculo-motorius ;  n.  oculo-muscularis  communis. 
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unite  ill  a  raunded  conh  Not  unfrcqucntlj  one  of  the  filaments  is 
Beparatc?d  from  tliL*  ri'sl  and  issues  from  the  ctos  in  advant^e. 

The  fourth,  or  trochlear  nerve/  the  amalleat  of  those  of  the  l>rain, 
springs  from  a  micleuft  of  large  nerve-eells  situated  immediately  helow 
that  of  the  third  norvo  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  veutrieular 
aqueduct.  Thenee  ittnrns  upward  and  inward  above  the  aquetluct  and 
enters  the  anterior  velum,  in  which  it  partially  decussates  with  its 
fellow  atid  emerges  on  the  opposite  side  near  the  median  line,  just  helow 
the  quadrigeniinal  body. 

The  fifthy  or  trifacial  nerve,'  is  the  largest  of  those  of  the  brain 
and  in  several  points  reKeniblcs  the  spinal  nerves.  It  arises  by  t^vo 
roots,  of  which  the  smaller  is  motor  in  function  and  the  larger  In 
sensory.  Each  root  also  originates  in  two  chief  portions  w^hich  pro- 
ceed from  different  nuclei,  distinguished  as  motor  and  sensory.  In  the 
small,  motor  root,  one  portion  comes  from  a  nucleuH  of  hirge  multipolar 
cells  situated  just  below  the  lateral  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  thence 
proceeds  forward  and  outward  in  the  pons,  joined  by  the  other  portion, 
which  descends  from  a  nucleus  of  large  cells  embedded  in  the  gray 
matter  at  the  side  of  the  vcntrieular  aqueduct.  In  the  large,  sensory 
root,  one  poilion  comes  from  a  nucleus  of  small  ncrve-cclls  lyiug  to 
the  out«r  side  of  the  lower  motor  nucleus  and  is  joined  by  the  other 
portion,  which  ascends  from  the  gelatinosa  prolonged  upward  from  the 
cuneate  cminctjce,^  The  mots  proceed  together  through  the  pons  to 
emerge  from  the  side,  separated  by  a  few  of  its  transverse  fibres.* 

The  sixth,  or  abducent  nerve,*  arises  from  a  nucleus  in  the  terete 

fiuiiele  of  the   fourth   ventricle,  iji    a*ivance  of  the   medullary  striie, 

whence  it  proceeds  outward  and  downward  through  the  pons  to  emerge 

'between  its  lower  border  and  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  tlie  oldfingata. 

The  seventh,  or  facial  nerve,*  has  its  origin  in  the  facial  nucleus 
of  the  reticular  formation  at  the  back  of  the  pons.  The  upper  end  of 
the  nucleus  is  close  to  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  tiflh  nerve  and  its 
lower  end  near  an  accumulation  of  gray  matter  of  the  oblongata 
named  the  ambiguous  nucleus^  The  fibres  of  the  nerve-root  pass 
backward  fnjm  the  nucleus  and  collect  into  a  compact  bundle,  which 
turns  up  in  the  terete  funicle,  then  outward  and  forsvard  around  the 
nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  and  passes  through  the  pons  to  emerge  fj-om 
the  olilongata  in  the  inter\*al  of  the  olive  and  restiform  body.  Close 
to  the  emerging  nerve  on  the  outer  side  is  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
between  them  lies  a  filament,  the  intermediate  portion,®  which  is 
commonly  connected  with  both  nenres- 


*  N.  pathetictis  or  trochlearis  ;  n.  oculo-muscularis  superior. 

*  N,  quintu»T  trifariiili«,  or  trifirominus. 

'  Tubercle  of  Rolando,  *  Liiitruln  Wrisberpii,  *  N.  ttbdiioens. 

■  N,  facialis ;  n,  communicant  fftfiei ;  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve  of  Willis. 
▼  N*  amhiguu.*-.  "  Pur>  iiiteri*i©dia. 
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11.     UPTIC   NERVEa 
The  second,  ^tr  optic  nerve,  is  deacribed  with  the  eye. 

lU-     UCULO-MOTOR   NERVES. 
The  third,  or  oculo-motor  nerve, ^  oi'  medium  size  among  those 

of  the  bmiti,  inake^  it8  iippeamuce 
at  the  buse  in  tlxe  intereriirui  re- 
cess,  where  it  emerges  from  the 
side  of  the  cerebral  crus  in  nleodt^r 
bundles  of  fibres,  which  unite  in  a 
firm,  rounded  trunk.  Proeeeding 
forward  between  the  posterior 
cerebral  and  superior  eerehellar 
arteries  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
posterior  eliuoid  process^  it  paawes 
through  an  aperture  of  the  dura 
and  runs  through  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the  sjjhe- 
noidal  toranien.  Here  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  enter  the 
orbit  between  the  heads  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle  and  are 
sejiaratrd  b}*  the  nanial  brnnch  of 
the  ophlhalmie  nerve. 

The  superior  branch,  smaller, 
runs  inward  above  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  superior  rectus  and  palpe- 
bral elevator  muscles. 

The  inferior  branch  divides 
into  three,  which  run  to  the  in- 
ferior and  internal  recti  and  infe- 
rior oblique  m uncles.     The  branch 

to  the  luKt  muscle  gives  off  a  shortj  thick  one  to  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion, forming  its  inferior  or  short  root. 

The  branches  to  the  recti  and  palpebral  elevator  muscles  enter  in 
diverging  twigs  on  the  surface  directeil  towards  the  eyeljall,  while  that 
to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  enters  its  back  border.  The  name  iodi- 
cates  the  function  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve. 


0CUL0>MQTOB    AND     ABDUCENT     NERTE,     the 

upper  ]>art  of  the  right  orbit  removed.  1,  oculo- 
motor nenre ;  2, 8,  branch  to  the  au]>erltir  rectos 
and  lMill>ebral  elevntor  muscks  ;  4,  5,  branchen 
to  the  iiueranl  juid  inferior  recti  miiscleft;  6» 
bmijch  to  thf»]nfL^rioT  oblique  muscle  i  7,  linncb 
(mm  the  latter  to  the  opbthulmlc  ganglion ;  % 
nb^Jiiceut  nerve  to  the  external  reeiiia  roiisitle  i 
9.  CfimmniileattnK  filamenUs  lietweeu  the  ab- 
ducent nerve  and  the  earotlrt  jtlexiui  of  the 
sympathetic.  To  their  OLitt>r  eide  Ifi  the  tri- 
facial nerve.  10^  ciliary  ntjrvea  perrtiratinic  the 
aclemlica  and  puKsIng  forward  l>etween  it  and 
the  choroidea  Ui  the  ciliary  muisele  and  irt»» 


*  N*  oculo-motoriufl  ;  common  motor  nerve  of  the  eyeball. 
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IV.     TROCHLEAB   NERVES. 

The  fourth,  or  trochlear  nerve,'  the  smallest  of  those  of  the 
brain,  pursues  the  longest  course  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
From  its  superficial  origin  in  the  anterior  velum,  immediately  behind 
the  quadrigeminal  body,  it  turns  outward  across  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle,  thence  forward  round  the  outer  side  of  the  cerebral  cms. 
Lying  between  and  parallel  to  the  posterior  cerebral  and  superior  cere- 
bellar arteries,  it  passes  through  an  aperture  of  the  dura,  just  below 
the  free  edge  of  the  tentorium  a  little  behind  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  and  runs  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  foramen.  Entering  the  orbit  above 
the  external  rectus,  it  proceeds  inwaixi  over  the  palpebral  elevator  to 
the  trochlear  muscle,  which  it  enters  at  the  outer  part  of  its  upper 
surface.  In  its  course  through  the  cavernous  sinus  it  lies  on  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve,  crosses  the  oculo-motor  nerve  from  the  outer  side  below 
upward,  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  ophthalmic  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves.    The  trochlear  is  a  purely  motor  nerve. 

V.    TRIFACIAL   NERVES. 

The  fifth,  or  trifacial  nerve,*  the  largest  of  those  of  the  brain, 
resembles  the  spinal  nerves  in  that  it  has  a  sensory  and  a  motor  root 
and  the  former  is  provided  with  a  ganglion.  Of  the  two  roots  which 
appear  at  the  side  of  the  pons,  the  small,  or  motor  root,'  emerges 
above  the  large,  or  sensory  root,*  and  both  together  are  directed 
forward  beneath  the  ant<)rior  extremity  of  the  tentorium,  where  they 
pass  through  an  elliptical  aperture  of  the  dura  above  the  apex  of  the 
temporal  pyramid.  Here  the  larger  root  expands,  its  bundles  of  fibres 
assume  a  plexiform  arrangement,*  and  in  this  condition  ends  in  the 
semilunar  or  trifacial  ganglion.  The  small  root  inclines  forward  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  large  root,  then  passes  beneath  it  and  the  gan- 
glion, but  withaut  forming  any  connection  with  it. 

The  semilunar  ganglion  •  is  a  flattened,  oval,  somewhat  crescentic 
body  lying  in  the  depression  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  temporal 
pyramid  attached  to  the  subjacent  periosteum,  but  more  intimately 
adherent  to  the  dura  which  covers  it.  Its  surface  is  striate,  and  on 
the  inner  side  it  is  joined  by  filaments  of  the  contiguous  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Its  upper  concave  border  receives  the  large 
root  of  the  trifacial  nerve  and  its  forward  convex  border  gives  off  three 
nerves.     Of  these  the  inner  uppermost  and  smallest,  the  ophthalmic 


^  N.  trochlearis;  n.  patheticus,  quartus,  or  oculo-muscularis  superior. 
'  N.  trifacialis ;  n.  triejeminus,  trimellus,  quintus,  or  mixtus. 
'  Radix  minor,  superior,  or  anterior. 

♦  R.  major,  inferior,  posterior,  or  longior.  *  Plexus  triangularis. 

•  G.  semilunare ;  g.  Gasseri  ;  Gasserian  ganglion. 
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nerve,  proceeds  forward  through  the  sphcDoidal  Ibramen  into  the 
orbit ;  the  second,  intermediate  in  position  and  size,  the  superior  max- 
illary nerve,  proceeds  for- 
ward trom  tiie  cranial  cavity 
through  the  rotund  fommtm. 
The  third,  outermost  aud 
largest,  descends  through 
the  oval  foramen  in  com- 
pany with  the  Bmall  root 
and  then  unitepi  with  it  to 
form  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve.  Thus  the  tirst  two 
nerves  proceeding  ft-om  the 

ganglion  are  purely  sensory  -^  nii/^^^HEii^^^^^^^Bii 
nerves,  while  the  thir<L  do- 
rived  from  the  ganglion,  has 
associated  with  it  the  mo- 
tor root  of  the  trifaeiul  and 
is  therefore  a  sensory  tnotor 
nerve. 


VII I 
viirJ 


1 


xiii 


OPBTIIALMIC    NERVE, 

The  ophthalmic  nerve/ 

the  first  ami  Kmallcfit  branch 
from  the  i!^miluiiar  ganglion 
of  the  fifth,  in  flattened  and 
about  an  inch  long.  It  runs 
tbrwartl  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cavernous  ftinus,  in  com- 
pany with  and  below  the 
third  and  fourth  nerves, 
to  the  sphenoidal  foramen, 
where  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  the  lachrymal, 
i^ntaU  and  nasal  nerves. 
At  its  commencement  it 
gives  otf  a  small  recurrent 
branch*  to  the  tentorium,  and  in  its  further  course  is  connected  by 
filaments  with  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  with  the 
third,  fourth,  and  i^ixth  nerves. 

The  lachrymal  nerve  *  runs  along  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  above 
the  extt^rna!  rectus  muscle  to  the  lachrymal  gland  and  upper  eyelid, 
to  which  it  is  distributed.     In  its  course  it  gives  off  a  bmnch*  which 


Teifacial  kervK(  lh<!  upptii'  i*urt  oillic  orbit  ami  lem- 
poml  fOHsa  removed.  1,  eemiUiiiiir  ganglion  ;  i!,  ophUial- 
mic  nerve;  3>  lacbrymeJ  nerve:  4,  frontal  oerve;  ^,&, 
its  Eupmorbltal  bmuchcs;  7,  (<u prat  roc h leu r  bmneh;  S, 
noaal  nerve;  9,  its  InfrEtrochlenr  bmmh ;  10,  cmirjit;  of 
the  nasal  nerve  fVom  Lhe  cirbll  inki  thi^  rranfnin  and 
noee;  11,  12,  13.  deep  tempiiinil  branches  of  lhe  inferior 
maxUlarj'  nerve;  14,  comraem^menl  cif  Uie  anri^nilo- 
teraporal  nerve;  ir>,  auperftciiU  petrosal  nerve;  l^olfac- 
too'  nerve;  11.  optic  nerves;  UUoculo-mntor  nerve;  IV, 
trocblear  nerve  to  the  troeUlear  musrle  of  tbe  eye;  V. 
trlfaciiit  nerve :  iti^  smalt  root  visible  i^neatb  the  cut 
end  of  the  large  root,  which  end«  in  the  senillunar  gan- 
glion givinjbf  off  three  divisioiis ;  VI.  abducent  nerve; 
VH,  facial,  included  In  h  groove  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
VlII,  both  entering  the  auditory  imeatim;  IX,  giosso- 
pharyTigeah  X,  vii|?ns,  and  XI,  at'fessory  nerves  enierg* 
ing  at  the  jngnlar  foramen  ;  XII,  hypoglossal  neire. 


'  N.  ophthalmifus;  n,  orbitalifi. 

•  N.  Ittchrymftlis;  n,  lftchrymo-pulpebm!i«. 


*  N,  rt'currens ;  n.  tentoriL 

*  Kamufi  tcmporo-rnnlaris. 
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joins  the  temporo-malar  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  its 
terminal  filaments  anastomose  with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  frontal  nerve/  the  largest  division  of  the  ophthalmic,  runs 
along  the  roof  of  the  orbit  above  the  palpebral  elevator  and  divides 
into  the  supratrochlear  and  supraorbital  nerves.  The  supratrochlear 
nerve,*  a  small  branch,  after  sending  a  filament  to  join  the  infratroeh- 
lear  nerve  leaves  the  orbit  external  to  the  pulley  of  the  trochlear  mua- 
ele  and  ascends  to  the  forehead  close  to  the  bone.  It  gives  twigs  to 
the  skin  and  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid ;  its  terminal  branches 
perforate  the  palpebral  orbicular  and  frontal  muscles  to  be  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  The  supraorbital  nerve,'  the  main 
branch  of  the  frontal,  passes  from  the  orbit  through  the  supraorbital 
foramen  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  ascend  beneath  the 
frontal  muscle  to  be  distributed  in  many  slender  filaments  to  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  scalp.  The  outer  larger  branch* 
extends  far  back  over  the  scalp,  the  inner  one*  but  little  beyond  the 
frontal  bone.  The  nerve  also  gives  twigs  to  the  pericranium  and  as  it 
emerges  from  the  orbit  to  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  supraorbital  nerve  often  divides  before  leaving  the  orbit,  when 
the*  larger  branch  passes  through  the  supraorbital  foramen  and  the 
smaller  one  passes  from  the  orbit  inwardly  and  sometimes  through  a 
notch  or  foramen. 

The  nasal  nerve*  enters  the  orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  the  two  branches  of  the  third  nerve,  proceeds  inward 
beneath  the  upper  muscles  and  over  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  foramen.  Through  this  it  reaches  the  cranial  cavity,  runs 
forward  in  a  groove  of  the  ethmoidal  cribriform  plate  and  through  a 
foramen  at  its  fore  part  descends  to  the  nasal  cavity,  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  internal  branch^  is  distributed  to 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  partition,  while 
the  external  branch'  descends  in  a  groove  behind  the  nasal  bone,  sup- 
plies the  mucous  membrane  at  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
nose,  then  leaves  the  cavity  between  the  nasal  bone  and  nasal  cartilage 
and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  tip  and  wing  of  the  nose. 

In  its  course  the  nasal  nerve  gives  off  the  following :  a  branch  to 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  constituting  its  long  root,  a  slender  fila- 
ment which  runs  forward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
enters  the  ganglion  at  its  upper  back  angle.  The  long  ciliary  nerves,' 
usually  two,  sometimes  three  slender  filaments,  which  proceed  to  the 
eyeball  and  pierce  the  back  of  the  sclerotica  and  run  forward  between 
it  and  the  choroidea  to  supply  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.     The  infira- 


1  N.  frontalis ;  n.  supraorbital  is.  *  N.  supratroch leans. 

'  N.  supraorbi talis.  *  External  frontal  nerve.  *  Internal  fiontal  nerve. 

•  N.  nasalis ;  n.  oculo-nasalis  ;  internal  nasal  nerve  ;  n.  nasalis  intemus. 
^  N.  anterior  septi.         ^  N.  nasalis  extern  us  or  anterior.  *  N.  ciliares  longi. 
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trochlear  nerve '  ih  givon  from  th€  rmsal  as  it  ir  about  to  enter  th© 
anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  proceeds  beueiith  the  pulley  of  the 
t  roe  blear  muscle,  is  joined  by  a  iilauient  from  the  supratrochlear  nei*ve, 
then  leaves  the  orbit  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  and  is  distributed 
to  the  laehr^nnal  t^ac  and  caruncle,  th©  conjunctiva^  and  the  skin  of  the 
eyehds  atid  root  of  the  nose. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  altogether  sensory  in  f\iDetion  and  Rupplies 
the  eyeball  the  lachryrna!  gland,  the  mueous  membi-ane  of  the  nose 
and  eyelids,  (be  skin  of  the  nusc,  upper  eyelid,  fort*head,  and  «calp. 
It  communieates  with  the  sympathetie,  the  thirds  fourth,  sixth,  and 
aeventh  nerves. 


OPHTOALMIC    OANOLION. 

Connected  with  the  main  divisions  of  the  trifacial  nerve  are  several 
ganglia,    which,    though    re- 
garded as  more  directly  ])er-  Fig.  399. 
taining    to    the    sympatbelie 
system,  arc  conveniently  de- 
scribed with  the  trifacial. 

Within  tbc  orbit  is  the  oph- 
thalmic ganglion,^  placed  lie- 
tween  tbc  optic  nQTvv  and 
external  rectus  muscle,  em- 
bedded in  areolar  tissue  and  ^iB^^pas^  ^am  /r-^iifii'^*^' 
fat  and  usually  Ij^ng  in  con- 
tact with  the  opbtVialmic  ar- 
tery. It  is  a  little,  reddish, 
quadrangular  body,  joined  be- 
hind by  b ranches  from  the 
oeulo-motor,  opbthalmiCj  and 
sympathetic  ner\^es,  and  giv- 
ing off  in  front  the  «hort  eih- 
ary  nervea  Its  communica- 
tion with  the  oeulo-motor 
nerve  is  its  short,  or  motor 
root,  a  short,  thick  branch 
from  the  inferior  division  of  that  nerve  joining  the  ganglion  at  its  lower 
back  angle.  The  eommunieiition  with  the  ophthalmic  nerve  is  its  long, 
or  sensory  root,  a  siender  filament  from  the  nasal  bmneh,  joining  the 
uppc^r  back  angle  of  the  ganglion.  The  median,  or  sympathetic 
root,  is  another  slender  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
eym pathetic,  often  joining  the  long  root. 

The  short  ciliary  nerves,'  from  six  to  nine,  come  from  the  front 


Ophthalmic  ganglion— tbe  or  tee  paet  of  th* 
MIGHT  ORBIT  KKMovED.  l,optic  nefvc  I  2,  wulomotor 
nerve ;  3,  bmncb  to  tbe  superior  rectus  and  patpebml 
elevator  muscle**:  4.  brancli  to  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle;  Ti,  abducent  nerve  to  the  external  rectus 
mujscle ;  €,  trifacial  nenre,  Its  ganglion  and  Uiree 
prInclpMil  broncbes;  7,  opbthalmie  nerve;  8,  naKaX 
nerve;  9,  ojahibalnilcgmnglloo  i  lOJts commuiiicatiDg 
branch  with  the  oeulo-inotor  nerve;  IX  commtitii- 
fatfng  bmiieb  willi  the  Dpbthalmie  nerve ;  12.  com- 
muiiicatlng  brancb  with  tJie  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
aympathctie;  13,  the  eiliarjr  uervea ;  14, supmorbfCal 
nerve- 


•  N.  infmtn>chlpari9  f  n.  nasAlis  extemus. 

*  G.  ophyialmicum,  lenticulare,  or  eiliare. 

6a 


'  N.  ci  Hares  breves. 
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of  the  ganglion,  usually  in  two  groups  from  the  upper  and  lower 
angles,  thence  proceed  along  the  optic  nerve  above  and  below  and 
divide  into  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  slender  filaments.  The  lower  larger 
bundle  is  joined  by  the  long  ciliary  nerves  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic,  and  all  enter  the  back  of  the  eyeball  by  apertures  of  the 
sclerotica  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  whence  they  run  for- 
ward between  the  sclerotica  and  choroidea  to  be  distributed  to  the 
ciliary  muscle,  iris,  and  coraea. 

SUPERIOR    MAXILLARY    NERVE. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve,*  the  second  branch  of  the  semi- 
lunar ganglion  of  the  fifth,  intermediate  in  size  and  position  to  the 
others,  runs  forward  and  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  sphe- 
noidal rotund  foramen,  thence  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  enters  the  infraorbital  canal,*  and  continues  to  the  face. 
In  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  it  gives  off  the  temporo-malar  and  spheno- 
palatine nerves. 

The  temporo-malar  nerve/  a  small  cutaneous  branch,  enters  the 
orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  Of  these  the  temporal  branch/  afbei'  receiving  one  from 
the  lachrymal  nerve,  passes  through  a  foramen  of  the  malar  bone  U> 
the  temporal  fossa,  where  it  ascends  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  per- 
forates it  and  the  temporal  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  at  th& 
fore  part  of  the  temple.  The  malar  branch  *  likewise  passes  through 
a  foramen  of  the  malar  bone  to  be  distributed  to  the  cheek.  Both 
branches  anastomose  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  spheno-palatine  nerves  are  two  short  branches  descending 
to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  which  is  situated  below  the  trunk  6f 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

In  the  further  part  of  its  couree  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  gives- 
off  the  dental  nerves,'  which  supply  the  upper  teeth,  the  gum,  and 
the  maxillary  antrum. 

The  posterior  dental  nerve '  comes  from  the  superior  maxillary 
as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  immediately  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  frequently  also  come  off  separately  from  the 
trunk.  Descending  on  the  maxilla  in  company  with  the  corresponding 
artery,  one  branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek 
and  gum  and  the  other  branch  enters  the  posterior  dental  canal  and  its 
divisions  to  supply  the  back  teeth  and  maxillary  antrum. 


*  N.  maxillaris  superior. 

'  Infraorbital  nerve,  passing  through  the  canal. 

*  N.  temporo-malaris ;  n.  orbitalis ;  n.  euhcutaneus  malse. 

*  Ramus  temporalis.  *  R.  malans  or  facialis. 

*  Nervi  dentales;  n.  alveolo-den tales. 

^  Post,  superior  dental  nerve ;  n.  alveolaris  sup.  posticus. 
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The  anterior  dental  nerve  '  comes  from  the  eupuriar  raaxillary  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  infraorbital  canal  and  descends  in  the  eorrespoiiding 
dental  canal  of  the  maxilla  to  supply  the  front  teeth  ujid  couttguoiifl 
part  of  the  antrum. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  middle  dental  nerve,  variabb  in  its  origin 
between  the  othei'8  and  t^upplying  the  intermediate  teeth. 

The  dental  artcriew  anastomoae'  and  together  form  the  superior 


SFPEBIOR  »AXItLARY  NKttVE— THE  KXTBRyAL  WM.h  OF  THR  LEFT  ORBIT  AND  OF  THE  KAXILLA 

REMOVED.  1,  fiuperlor  mAxUlary^  norve  iu  itH  eoyrsu  thrcjuigh  the  itifrftorbital  catial;  2,  pmtL'rint 
dintal  nerves;  :t,  middle  dental  nerve;  4*  anterior  dentul  nerve;  .^  superior  deriUii  plexui*;  6, 
BI>heno  pftlaline  ganglion ;  tlH> branch  from  the  sat>erk>r  maxillary  nerve  above  la  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  temporo-malar  ner\"e;  7,  vidiao  oerve;  8,  superflclftl  petitxsal  nerve  Joining  the 
fachd  ti«rve ;  9,  deep  p4?tn>Bal  nerve  Joining  the  carotid  plexus  of  tlie  sympatheth? ;  10,  kbduGeiit 
nerve  and  its  cfJUiinuiiieAtlng  branches  witJi  ihe  latttr  plexus;  11,  8nt>t;rior  oervit^l  ^Angllon :  12, 
afrcending  hranchtss  to  the  e^roiki  pleiu«;  13,  facial  nerve;  H^  gloKBo-pharyngeul  nerve;  15,  tli« 
tympanic  nerve;  16,  hranch  to  the  mrtJtid  plexus  -  17, 18, 19,  branehen  to  the  round  and  ovat  wln- 
dowB  and  eustachian  tubo;  20,  cotamunieaUng  braneh  of  the  Hmall  petrosal  nen'e,  21. 

dental  plexus^  which  occupies  correBpondinj^  canals  of  the  alveolar 
border  and  given  off  branches  to  the  teeth  and  gum. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  finally  emerges  at  the  infraorbital 
foramen  and  breaks  up  into  a  group  of  palpebral,  nasal,  and  labial 
branches. 

The  palpebral  branches,  commonly  an  inner  and  an  outer,  ascend 
to  Bupply  the  rtkin  and  coujunetiva  of  the  lower  eyelid. 

The  nasal  branches,  two  or  throe,  are  directed  inward  between 
the  tibrcH  of  the  nas<*dtthial  elevator  to  the  akin  of  the  nose. 

The  labial  branches,  the  larget^t  and  three  or  four  in  number, 
descend  betwet.^n  the  wuju-alabial  and  oml  angle  elevatf>r«  and  supply 
the  Hkin  and  mucouB  membrane  of  the  upper  lip  and  contiguous  part 
of  the  cheek. 


*  Ant.  sup,  dentJil  nerve;  n.  alvt^otaria  sup.  anterior. 

*  FormiDg  the  an^a  eiipramaxlllaris. 
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The  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  are  connected 
with  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  together  form  the  infraorbital 
plexus. 

8PHEN0-PALATINE   QANQLION. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion^  is  a  reddish-gray,  ovoid  body, 
about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  in  the  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fossa  just  below  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  two  spheno-palatine  nerves.  Its  nerve-cells  mainly 
occupy  the  back  part  of  the  ganglion  and  involve  but  few  of  the  fibres 
descending  from  the  spheno-palatine  nerves,  which  for  th6  most  part 
continue  into  the  nasal  and  palatine  branches.  From  the  ganglion 
proceed  the  palatine,  nasal,  and  vidian  nerves. 


View  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  the  outer  wall  of  the  left  nasal  cavity,  aud 
THE  OLFACTORY  NERVE.  1,  external  olfactory  nerves;  2,  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve; 
8,  spheno-palatine  ganglion ;  4,  5,  6,  palatine  nerves;  7,  inferior  nasal  nerve;  8, 8ai>erior  niMl 
nerves;  9,  naso-palatine  nerve ;  10,  vidian  nerve;  11,  fecial  nerye;  12.  deep  petrosal  nerve  joining 
the  carotid  plexus,  13;  the  other  branch  of  the  vidian  is  the  superficial  petrosal  nerre,  which 
Joins  the  facial. 

The  palatine  nerves,*  of  which  there  are  three,  descend  through 
the  posterior  palatine  canal  and  its  divisions  to  the  palate. 

The  large,  or  anterior  palatine  nerve,'  is  directed  forward  from 
the  canal  in  a  groove  of  the  hard  palate,  the  mucous  membrane  and 
glands  of  which  it  supplies.  In  its  course  through  the  canal  it  gives 
off  the  inferior  nasal  nerves,*  two  branches  which  pass  through  small 
foramina  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  middle  and  lower  turbinals  and  in  the  middle  meatus. 


*  G.  spheno-palatinum  ;  Meckel's  ganglion ;  g.  nasale. 

•  N.  palatini  descendentes. 

'  N.  palatinus  major  or  anticiis.  *  N.  nasales  poBteriores  inferiores. 
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The  small  palatine  nerves  ^  pass  through  the  canals  of  the  pyram- 
idal prrK't'ss  of  the  palate  bone  and  t^upplj  tho  soft  palate,  uvula,  and 
tuDail,  including  the  puhital  elevator  ami  uvular  muscloa. 

The  superior  nasal  nerves  arts  twt>  or  three  small  ones  which 
proceed  from  the  iujier  Bide  of  the  ganglion  through  the  Bpheno-palatiue 
forameE  into  the  natial  cavity,  where  they  arc  distributed  tu  the  iiuieuui* 
membrane  of  the  back  part  of  the  roof,  of  the  superior  and  middle 
tiirbinaK  and  of  tfie  adjacent  part  of  the  nasal  partition. 

The  naso- palatine  nerve, ^  a  long  blender  branch,  comes  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  ganglion  and  accompanies  the  superior  nasal  nerves 
into  the  nasal  cavity,  where  it  descends  obliquely  furwani  on  the 
partition,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  to  the  naso-palatine  canal. 
Passing  through  this  and  the  incisive  fommcUj  it  terminates  in  the 
mucouH  memla*ane  of  the  hard  palate  behind  the  position  of  the  incisor 
teeth. 

The  vidian  nerve /"^  from  the  s|ibi'no-palatine  ganglion  run^^  back- 
ward through  the  vidian  canal  and  divides  into  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerves.  The  vidian  gives  some  small  nasal  branches  to 
the  contiguous  mucous  membrane  and  a  small  pharyngeal  branch, 
thi-ough  the  ptcrygo-palatine  canal,  to  the  root"  nf  the  pharynx. 

The  deep  petrosal  nerve/  of  a  red<iisli  colnr  mid  compamtively 
soft  texture,  is  directed  backwaixi  and  joins  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
eympathetie  nei'vo. 

The  superficial  petrosal  nerve"  perforates  the  fibro-eartUage 
occupying  the  middle  lacerate  toramen,  enters  the  cranium  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  carotid  artery  and  beneath  the  semilunar  ganglion,  is  thence 
directed  outward  und  backward  in  a  groove  of  the  temporal  p^T^mid, 
and  enters  the  hiatus*  of  the  facial  canal '  to  join  the  geniculate  gan- 
glion of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  sphenopalatine  nerves  may  be  regarded  as  the  sensory  roota 
of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  the  supertieial  petrosal  as  its  motor 
root,  and  the  deep  petrosal  as  its  sympathetic  ro^>t. 

The  su]H^iior  maxillary  nerve  is  sensory  in  function.  It  supplies 
the  skin  of  the  upper  lip,  side  of  the  nose,  cheek  and  lower  eyelid,  the 
mucous  membnine  of  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  eavity,  posterior  eth- 
moidal ainuses  and  maxillaiy  antrum,  the  upper  teeth,  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  tho  uvula^  and  the  tousiL 

'  N,  pAlatinujf  minus  or  posticus  and  n.  p.  minimum  or  extemus. 
'  N.  Daao-piilatiTiu&;  n.  gcpti  nariiim ;  n.  spbena-palAtiQUfl  tnternus;  nerve  of 
Bcarpti;  nerve  of  Cotunuhifi. 

*  N.  Vidianus  ;  n,  plerjg[oideiia ;  n.  iinii8tomoticua ;  n.  quinti  recuirens, 

*  N,  petro^ua  profundus  major  ;  greater  deep  petrwal  nerve, 

*  N.  petroiUfl  Buperflcinlls  mtijor  ;  greater  siiperlicial  petrosal  nervo. 

*  H-  FHllopii.  '  Caaalis  FallopU. 


DrSTRlBlTIOM    OF   THK    INFF.RTtiB    MAXIIXABY  ItERVE,      1,  mnM'Ulftr   bmncil  tO  the  ' 

miucle:  2,  B,  7,  branches  to  the  temporal  muscle ;  5^  branch  to  the  tmccinoior,  &nastotn<Mliig  with 
one  ttOTti  the  JAnlal  av  4;  6.  exterrjul  pterygoid  mueclG;  8,  Auriculo-tempoml  nerre;  9.  soperflclii 
temporal  britich:  10,  hranche^i  to  the  ear;  U,  ita  linastomovis  with  the  facial;  12,  lin^UAl  oenre; 
It,  brmncb  to  the  inyto-hyotd  muacle  from  the  inferior  dentftl  nerre,  14i ;  l^^bmncbes  to  tbe  teeUi; 
le,  mental  nerve  lx>  the  lower  lip  and  chin  ;  17,  an&jt^tomoaU  with  the  ftelftl  nerre. 


trunk,  which  lies  between  tho  pterygoid  musclos,  The  trunk  separates 
into  a  Kmali  iind  a  lar^e  division,  wii'h  of  which  at  once  breaks  up  into 
two  groups  of  branoUeH.  The  Bmall  iliTiHion  receives  most  of  the  fibres 
of  the  small  root  of  the  nerve  and  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  rausclea^ 
of  mastication,  while  the  large  division  is  chiefly  Bensory. 

The  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives  off  a  little  recur^ 

^  N.  maxitlaHs  iafeHor;  d.  mfranmxilkri^. 
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rent  branch,'  which  paeaes  thix:)ugh  the  adjacent  spinous  foramen  to 
the  ^rerit  meningeal  arteiy.  It  mIho  fomiiionly  gives  off  tht^  internal 
pterygoid  nerve,  which  deseeudtt  and  entei-a  the  inner  suiiace  of  the 
corresponding  m  use  le  * 

The  Hmall  diviginn  of  the  inferior  maxillary  ner\*e  dividest  into  deep 
temporal  masseieric,  external  fiterygoid,  and  buccal  branchen. 

The  deep  temporal  nerves,  ut^uallj  an  anterior  and  a  posterior, 
ascend  berieatb  the  temporal  muscle,  to  which  thcj  are  distri  bo  ted,  enter- 
ing its  inner  surface.  The  anterior  not  unfrequenliy  arises  tog^-^her 
with  the  buccal  and  the  posterior  with  the  masseteric  nerve ;  Bometimes 
there  Is  a  third  or  middle  temporal  branch. 

The  masseteric  nerve  is  directed  outward,  behind  the  temporal 
and  over  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  through  the  mandibular  notf^h 
to  the  back  pai*t  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  niasaeter  muscle,  to  which 
it  is  distributed.  It  also  gives  a  filament  to  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw. 

The  external  pterygoid  nerve  enters  iht;  inner  surtaee  of  the 
corresponding  muscle. 

The  buccal  nerve,  usually  arising  together  with  the  external 
]>tervgojd  and  the  anterior  deep  temporal  nerve,  runs  forward  between 
the  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and  descends  to  the  out- 
side of  the  buccinator,  on  which  it  forms  a  plexus  with  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve,  and  is  finally  dii^tributed  to  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek.  The  destination  of  the  notxe  indicates  its 
se  n  s(  i  ry  dm  i*a  c  t  e  r. 

The  internal  pterygoid  nerve,  as  before  mentioned,  is  commonly 
a  branch  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  tritaciah  At  its  eomraeneement  it 
is  closely  connected  with  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  large  division  of  the  iufcrirjr  maxillaiy  nerve  gives  off  the 
auric uio-tenipornl,  inferior  ilental,  and  lingual  nerves. 

The  auriculo- temp  oral  nerve/  the  smallest  of  the  three  Just  in- 
dicated, comruutdy  arises  liy  two  branches,  which  pass  backward,  unite, 
and  euclose  the  great  meningeal  artery.  Thence  it  turnn  outward  and 
backward  around  ihe  articulation  of  the  jaw  and  upwards  in  company 
with  and  behind  the  temporal  artery  to  the  temple.  The  branches  of 
origin  are  connected  by  tilamcnts  with  the  otic  ganglion,  and  as  the 
nerve  turuB  up  to  the  temple  it  sends  lor  ward  around  the  temporal 
artery  one  or  two  considerable  branches,  which  join  the  tern poro- facial 
division  of  the  facial  nerve.  In  its  coui'se  the  nerve  gives  branches 
to  the  articulalicm  of  the  jaw%  the  auditory  meatus  and  pinna,  and 
the  parotid  gland.  The  ascending  portion,  or  superficial  temporal 
nerve,*  is  dint  rib  uted  to  the  skin  of  the  tempora!  regit  m,  its  anterior  til- 
amenls  communicating  wdth  the  temporal  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

*  N.  recurrena,  *  N,  auriculo-terapomlis» 

■  N.  temporalis  stiperficialU  or  cutanea b> 
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The  inferior  dental  nerve,*  the  largest  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth,  descends  between  the  pteiygoid  muscles  behind  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  lingual  nerve  and  passes  between  the  stylo-maxillary  liga- 
ment and  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  the  inferior  dental  canal.  In 
company  with  the  dental  artery  it  runs  through  the  canal,  supplies 
branches  to  the  teeth,  and  near  the  mental  foramen  divides  into  the 
incisor  branch  for  the  corresponding  teeth  and  the  mental  branch, 
which  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen.  The  dental  branches  together 
form  a  plexus  like  that  of  the  upper  jaw.  Before  entering  the  dental 
canal  the  inferior  dental  nerve  gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  branch,' 
which  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mandible  beneath  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle,  to  which  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
it  is  distributed.  The  fibres  of  this  branch  are  traceable  within  the 
sheath  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  to  the  motor  division  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary. 

The  mental  branch,'  proceeding  from  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
through  the  mental  foramen,  breaks  up  into  branches  beneath  the  oral 
angle  depressor,  distributed  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  lip  and  chin  and  communicating  with  the  adjacent  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve. 

The  lingual,  or  gustatory  nerve,*  descends  between  the  pterygoid 
muscles  in  advance  of  the  dental  nerve,  curves  forward  between  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  superior  phaiyngeal  constrictor.  Passing  between 
the  stylo-glossal  muscle  and  the  submaxillary  gland,  it  proceeds  below 
across  the  duet  of  the  gland  and  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  its 
tip  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Near  its  commencement  the  lingual  nerve  is  commonly  joined  by 
a  branch  from  the  inferior  dental.  It  also  receives  at  an  acute  angle 
the  tympanic  branch  *  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  descends  from  the 
tympanum  through  the  glenoid  foramen  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw. 

Contiguous  to  the  submaxillary  gland  the  lingual  nerve  gives  off 
several  small  branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  subsequently 
several  filaments  which  anastorfiose  with  others  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  At  the  side  of  the  tongue  it  gives  branches  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  gum.  The  terminal  branches 
ascend  through  the  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds,  mainly 
in  the  conical  and  fungiform  papillae. 

*  N.  alveolaris  inf. ;  n.  mandibularis.  •  N.  mylo-hyoideus. 

'  N.  mentalis.  *  N.  lingualis  ;  n.  gustatorius.  *  Chorda  tympani. 


The  otic  ganglion^  is  an  oval,  reddinh-gray  body,  about  the 
of  an  inch  in  its  longer, 
fore  and  aft  diameter.  It 
is  situated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  trunk  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  nerve,  from 
which  il  reeeives  a  little 
bundle  of  fibres,  regarded 
as  the  sensory  root*  of 
the g«nglioiL  It  eouimonly 
encloses  the  internal  ptery- 
goid  nerve  and  likewise 
inclndet?i  the  braneh  to  the 
palatal  tensor,  from  both  of 
whieh  it  derives  fi lumen te 
a  ppa  re  n  t  ly  re  j  i  r  ese  n  t  i  ng 
the  motor  root  of  cIr'  gan- 
glion.    The  sympathetic 


root*  ts  a  iilament  aseend- 
ing  from  the  contiguous 
t^ympathetic  plexus  of  the 
great  meningeal  artery. 

The  nerves  of  the  otic 
ganglion,  besitdes  its  sev- 
eral roots,  consist  of  com- 
munieating  filaments  with 
the  two  branches  of  ori- 
gin of  the  aurieulo- tem- 
poral nerve,  two  muscular 
branches,  and  the  small  pe- 


The  oTit:  OAN<:ri.iuN  AND  iTi,  cuNNEtTioJfs ;  vii*w  fjxim 
within.  1,  Internal  pterygoid  miiscle;  2,  p&latal  tcnaor 
miig4?le :  3.  Its  tendon  paning  roimd  the  hook,  4,  M  the 
[nteniiil  pterygoid  process;  b,  t-ondyle  of  ilie  jaw :  (i.  tym- 
pjLiiic  tensor  muscle;  7,  maUeui^:  ^,  tympanic  membrane; 
9,  external  carotid  artery  dividing  into  the  temporal  ajid 
Internal  maxillary  arteries;  10,  tympanic  brancli;  11.  great 
menini^eal  artery ;  12,  small  meningeal  artery ;  l^,  inferior 
denial  artery;  14,  tiiird  division  of  the  &emilnnar  g»n- 
glion  of  the  trifacial  nerve:  15,  motor  root  of  the  latter; 
111,  linffual  iienre;  17,  inferior  dental  nerve*  18,  aurieulo 
temporal  nerve  ;  19,  tympanic  branch  of  the  (kcial  nerve 
Joining  the  lingual  nerve,  20,  otic  ganglion;  21,  nerve  to 
p^lntal  tenwor;  22,  nen-e  to  internal  pLer>'^f>id  moscle; 
23,  branch  to  tympanic  tenwjr;  24,  emaU  petrosal  nerve; 
25,  communicating  br&Df^h  with  the  symiJttUictlc  nerve. 


trosal  nerve.     Of  the  mus- 

eular  branehes  one  runs  forward  and  downward  to  the  palatal  tensor 

and  the  other  back  ward  and  upward  to  the  tymjiiinic  tensor. 

The  small  petrosal  nerve*  ascends  through  a  fine  canal  of  the 
sphenoidal  angular  proeess,  close  to  the  i^pinous  foramen,  into  the  cra- 
nial cavity,  whence*  it  runs  through  another  fine  canal  of  the  tympanic 
tegnien  into  the  facial  canal.  Here  it  communicates  hy  a  filament* 
with  the  facia!  nei*ve  a  little  beyond  the  geniculate  ganglion  and  then 
descends  into  the  tympanum  to  join  the  tympanic  branch'  of  the  gloescN 
pharyngeal  nerve. 


*  G,  otJcum ;  g.  A  mold  j  |  g.  auricukre.  *  Radix  brevia. 

*  R,  sympHthica  or  trophica.  *  N.  petroeus  auperficialts  minor, 

*  R&mu^  oommunicauB  cum  plexu  tympanico.  '  N.  Jficohfionii. 
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SUBMAXILLARY    QANQLION. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion^  is  a  little  fusiform  body  lying  on  the 
submaxillary  salivary  gland  below  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  nerve,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  several  filaments  converging  fore  and  aft  from 
the  nerve.  These  filaments  are  regarded  as  the  sensory  and  motor 
roots  of  the  ganglion  traceable  to  the  proper  fibres  of  the  lingual  nerve 
and  to  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  associated  with  it.  The 
sympathetic  root  is  an  additional  filament  derived  from  the  contiguous 
sympathetic  plexus  of  the  facial  artery.  From  the  ganglion  about 
half  a  dozen  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
its  duct. 

The  sensory  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  the 
skin  of  the  temporal  region,  of  the  external  ear,  of  the  cheek,  and  of  the 
chin  and  lower  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  and  papillsD  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  tongue,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  lower  lip  and 
gum,  the  teeth,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  articulation  of  the  jaw. 
The  motor  portion  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  mylo-hyoid 
and  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscles,  and  the  palatal  and  tym- 
panic tensors. 

VI.     ABDUCENT   NERVES. 

The  sixth,  or  abducent  nerve,*  appears  as  a  band  of  filaments 
springing  from  the  groove  between  the  pons  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  pyramid  of  the  oblongata.  Advancing  beneath  the  pons,  it 
speedily  becomes  a  rounded  cord  and  proceeds  to  an  aperture  of  the 
dura  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  clivus  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Thence  it  runs  through  the  floor  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  the  sphenoidal  foramen,  and  enters 
the  orbit  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  to  which 
the  nerve  is  distributed,  entering  its  inner  surface.  The  nerve  passes 
through  the  sphenoidal  foramen  below  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  below 
all  the  other  nerves  accompanying  it.  In  its  course  through  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  it  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  contiguous  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  on  entering  the  orbit  it  receives  a  filament 
from  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  destination  of  the  abducent  indicates  its  character  as  a  motor 
nerve. 

VII.     FACIAL   NERVES. 

The  seventh,  or  facial  nerve,'  makes  its  appearance  in  the  de- 
pression between  the  olive  and  restiform  body  of  the  oblongata  im- 
mediately below  the  pons.     Close  to  its  outer  side  lies  the  auditory 


^  G.  submaxillare  Merkelii ;  g.  linguale. 

•  N.  abducens  ;  n.  oculo-motorius  externus. 

'  N.  facialis ;  n.  communicans  facei ;  poriio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve. 
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,  and  between  thtnii  in  a  filament,  tlie  intermediate  portion,^ 

connected  with  both  nerres^  whieh  pass  together  Ibrward  iiiKi  oiitwaixl 
to  tbe  internal  auditory  meatus.  In  thig  they  pixjceed  to  the  bottom, 
the  facial  nerve  Ijiflg  in  a  groove  in  the  upper  foi-e  part  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  with  the  intermedia  to  portion  fltill  retaining  its  position 
between  them.  At  tht?  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  leaves 
the  auditory  nerve  and  enters  the  facial  canal,  the  winding  course  of 
which  it  follows  to  the  exit»  tbe  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  facial 
nerve  at  first  runs  a  short  <li8tanee  forward  and  outward  to  near  the 
hiatus  of  the  canal,  when  it  abruptly  turns  backward  in  the  supra- 
promontory  of  the  tympanum  and  tiien  curves  downward  in  its  pos- 
terior wall  to  emerge  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  From  this  the 
nerve  run«  downward  and  forward  in  the  )»anjtid  gland  and  separates 
in  the  tern poro- facial  and  ccrvieo- facial  divnsions.  Tiiese  split  up  into 
eight  or  ten  principal  branches,  subdividing  and  anastomosing  in  loops 
and  forming  together  the  parotid  plexus,'  which  spreads  over  the  side 
of  the  face  and  temple  and  extends  to  tlie  upper  part  of  ihe  neck  and 
freely  communicates  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  trifacial  nerv^e. 

In  the  facial  canal  where  the  tacial  nerve  bends  backward  in  a 
knee,^  it  presents  an  enlargement,  the  geniculate  ganglion/  which 
is  reddish  gray  and  contains  an  accumulation  of  ner\*e-ceils. 

With  the  geniculate  ganglion  are  coimeeted  the  following  nerves: 
a  filament  from  the  auditory  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  audi- 
tory  meatus,  lire  superficial  petrosal  nerve*  through  the  hiatus  of  the 
facial  canal  and  u  filament"  eonncctcd  with  tbe  sympathetle  on  the 
great  meningeal  artery.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion  the  facial  nerve  is 
joined  by  a  filament  J  opposite  to  its  course,  ftTmi  the  small  petrosal 
nerve* 

Tbe  facial  nerve  in  its  descent  in  the  back  part  of  the  facial  ca ujd 
gives  off  a  small  branch  to  the  stapedial  muscle,  a  tympanic  branch, 
and  a  filament*  communicating  with  the  auricular  branch  of  tbe  vagus 
nerve. 

The  tympanic  branch »'"  from  the  facial  nerve,  ascends  forward 
through  a  canal  and  enter's  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum  close  to 
the  border  of  the  tympanic  membrane^  arches  across  its  upper  part, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  covered  by  the  lining 

*  Pm  or  portio  mpdia  WripbeTgii ;  nervui  medius. 

'  Plexus  parotkk'us  ;  plexus  or  p«?:  aii-ierinii.**  *  Genu  n.  facialis. 

*  G.  gienieu latum  ;  ititoino.sL'ejitJii  gangUformis. 

*  N.  pelrosufi  superficial  is  major. 

*  N.  petrttaufi  wuperficialis  minimits  or  externiis. 
'  Kamufl  communicanp  cwm  plexu  tynipiinico, 

*  N.  p«trosus  superficial  is  oiinor. 

*  N.  com  Dill  III  en  lis  eum  niTno  ituriculnri  ni^rvi  vjigi. 
***  Chorda  tyinpani ;  n.  tympano-linguiLU>. 


The  FAtTAL  NERVE.  1,  Cmnk  of  the  nerve  after  emei^ng  Kt  the  stylo-maslold  for&meu ,  2.  iti 
poilcrJor aurleulttr  bmneli;  3,  «na.«U»mr*i«  nf  Uie  latter  with  the  great  auricular  o^nrc  of  the 
oerrical  plexus;  4, 5^  (5,  hrancheii  to  the  contiguous  muscles;  7,  8.  bnuichea  of  the  facial  to  (be 
digastric  and  sty1o-hyo1<l  muscles;  9,  temporo*  facial  dividon  of  the  nerve;  10,  brutich  to  Ihe  teni' 
pie.  anaatoiDfttting  with  die  atinculo-tcmpfiml  nerA^e;  11,  temporal  branches ;  12. 13,  infraorbital 
brauobeB;  14,  lb,  eervicu-facial  divli^ion  of  the  facial  iiervtt:  14,  buccal  brHnche^;  16,  maodlbolar 
branebea;  17.  cervical  brancheffl  ;  18,  aurtculo-tempor&l  ner\-e;  19.  20,  supraorbital  nerves;  21^  ter- 
mlual  branch  of  the  lachrymal  nerve;  '^,  liifhttrtHihlear  nerve;  23,  branch  of  the  tempon^malar 
nerve  ;  24,  external  branch  of  the  nasal  ikerve;  2&t  Infraorbftal  nerres  ;  26,  anastomoeUi  bc^tween 
the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nervw  and  Uie  huccal  branrthesof  the  facial  nerv«. 
1*7,  mental  branches  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve;  28,  great  wclpltal  nerve;  29,  31,  branches  of  the 
great  auricular  ner\'e;  30,  small  occipital  nerve;  32,  ^uperflelaJ  eenrlca)  nerve,  auastom<«intr 
with  the  facial  uerve. 

ous  With  those  of  the  lingual  nerve  and  partly  leaving  it  to  furm  the 
motor  root  ot*  the  subraiixillaiy  g'ani^liuii, 

A\f\er  it»  exit  from  the  emntimi,  the  i'aeial  iiei'vc  gives  ofl*  the  pos- 
terior auricular  nerve,*  which  turns  upward  between  the  ear  and 


1  N.  nuricularifi  p<i«terior  pn»fuDdiiB. 
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the  matitoid  procesj*  and  aftor  nnaslomosing  with  the  great  auricular 
and  small  ot't-ipital  iien^etJi  of  the  cervical  |>loxus  is  distrihated  to  the 
postauncular  and  occipital  niuscleSj  and  to  the  tranftversaliH  muscle  on 
the  back  of  the  pinna. 

Closely  succeeding  the  posterior  auricular  nerve  is  a  branch  *  which 
supplies  the  stylo-hyoid  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
and  is  connected  by  a  tilanient^  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  facial  nerve  then  communicates  by  anastomotic  branches,* 
usually  two,  with  the  aurieulo-temporal  branch  of  the  lifth  nerve. 

The  teniporo-facial  division  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  m  directed  forward  1  th rough  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland, 
acrosa  the  external  carotid  artery  and  temporo- maxillary  vein,  and  is 
distributed  in  temporo-fVontal,  infVaorbital,  and  buccal  branches  over 
the  side  of  the  face,  cxtei^ding  frani  the  fore  part  of  the  temple  to  the 
cheek  on  a  line  with  the  angle  t>f  the  mouth. 

The  tempore -frontal  branches/  of  which  there  are  two  or  three, 
ascend  over  the  zygoma  and  are  distributed  to  the  supra-  and  pre- 
auricular muscles,  to  those  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna,  and  to  the 
frontal,  superciliary,  and  palpebral  orbicular  muscles.  They  anasto- 
mose with  the  aurieulo-temporal  nerve,  the  temporal  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  the  lachrymal  and  supraorbital  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  infraorbital  branches,*  of  which  there  are  three  or  ftnir.  are 
directed  forward  over  tlie  malar  bone,  supply  tfie  palpebral  orbieuhir 
muscle,  the  M'gomatic  and  other  muscles  of  the  upper  lip  and  those  of 
the  noae,  and  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve  and  the  malar  and  infraorbital  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve. 

The  buccal  branches,^  of  which  thei-e  are  two  or  three,  are 
directed  forward  towaixls  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  supply  the  bucci- 
nator muscle,  those  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose  and  the  oral  sphincter, 
and  anastomose  with  the  buccal  brancli  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  the 
infraorbital  braiu^hes  of  the  superior  inaxillaiy  and  those  of  the  next 
di visit m  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  cervico- facial  division  of  the  facial  ner\^e  descends  obliquely 
through  the  parotid  gland  towards  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
divides  into  tnandibular  and  cervical  branches. 

The  mandibular  branch '  runs  over  the  niaseeter  muscle,  divides 
into  two,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  anastomosing 
with  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillaiy  as  well  as  those  of 


»  Rami  anaitoniotici. 


*  N»  fltyloideus ;  n.  stylo-hyaideu*  and  digMtriciu. 

•  N.  ct^mniUTiicHnR  glosao-phaTrngci. 

*  Rami  tom|^K)ro-fron tales*  r,  temporales. 

•  R.  zygomtiUei ;  malar  and  infraorbital  branches.  *  R,  bn^c^ales. 
^  K.  eubcutaneua  maadibulas;  r.  s.  miiixiUee  inferiorij;  supraniaxillary  braacbea. 
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the  temporo-faeial  division  of  the  facial  and  with  the  branches  of  the 
mental  nerve. 

The  cervical  branch  *  descends  below  the  mandible,  anastomoses 
with  the  superficial  cervical  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  platysma 
muscle. 

The  facial  is  the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the  head,  supplying  all 
the  superficial  and  some  of  the  deep  muscles.  Besides  those  of  the 
scalp,  temple,  auricle,  eyelids  (except  the  palpebral  elevator),  nose, 
and  mouth,  it  likewise  supplies  the  stapedial  muscle,  the  stylo-hyoid, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  the  platysma  muscle.  It  anas* 
tomoses  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  is  connected 
with  all  their  ganglia,  and  also  communicates  with  the  auditory,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, vagus,  sympathetic,  and  spinal  nerves. 

VIII.     AUDITORY  NErVeS. 
The  eighth,  or  auditory  nerve,  is  described  with  the  ear. 

IX.     GLOSSO-PHARYNGEAL  NERVES. 

The  ninth,  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,*  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  side  of  the  oblongata  in  the  groove  between  the  olive  and  resti- 
form  body,  immediately  below  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves.  Its  five 
or  six  rootlets  unite  in  a  pair  of  bundles  which  pass  outward  to  the 
jugular  foramen,  descend  through  its  middle  passage,  and  conjoin  in  a 
single  trunk.  On  this  is  an  enlargement,  the  petrous  ganglion,  from 
which  the  nerve  passes  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein  outwardly  and  then  across  the  former  beneath  the  styloid  process 
and  its  muscles.  It  then  curves  forward  from  behind  the  stylo-pharyn- 
geal  and  beneath  the  hyo-glossal  muscle  to  be  distributed  to  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 

In  the  jugular  foramen  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  accompanied 
by  the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves,  but  occupies  a  separate  tube  of 
the  dura.  It  lies  in  front  of  its  companions,  and  in  this  position  its 
posterior  bundle  commonly  exhibits  a  little  enlargement,  the  jugular 
ganglion.' 

The  petrous  ganglion,^  situated  on  the  nerve  at  the  exit  of  the 
jugular  foramen,  is  an  elliptical  body,  two  or  three  lines  long,  occupy- 
ing a  recess  in  the  jugular  groove  of  the  petrosal.  It  is  connected  by 
a  filament  with  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  by 
a  second  filament  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve.  It 
gives  off  an  important  branch,  the  tympanic  nerve. 

The  tympanic  nerve  ^  passes  up  a  canal  of  the  temporal  bone,  ib 


^  R.  subcutaneus  colli  superior ;  inframaxillary  branch. 

'  N.  glosso-pharj-ngeus ;  first  division  of  the  eigllth  nerve  of  Willis. 

•  G.  jugulare ;  g.  Khrenritteri.  *  G.  petrosum  ;  g.  Anderschii. 

*  N.  tympanicus ;  Jacobeon's  nerve ;  n.  Jacobsonii  or  Anderschii. 


surface  of  the  inner  eud 
of  the  tympanic  tegnieii, 
where  the  iierre  is  coii- 
tiooed  as  the  small  pe- 
trosal nerve  to  the  otic 
ganglion.  In  its  course 
it  is  connected  with  the 
caver  nulls  pfiexusof  the 
symimthetic  by  a  couple 
of  ti  I  an  1  e  n  in  *  t  h  r o  ugh 
foramina  in  the  wall  of 
the  camtid  canal,  and  by 
another  filnmcnt'  run- 
ning through  u  minute 
canal  in  the  receptacle 
of  the  tympanic  tensor. 
In  the  canal  by  whieh 
it  leaves  the  tympanum 
it  giveft  a  Hmall  com- 
municating branch  ^ 
to  the  facial  nerve  just 
beyond  the  geniculate 
ganglion  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  coume  of 
that  nerve.  On  the  pro- 
montory  the  tympanic 


The  hkWT  Forit  CEBSBBjit  kertes,  the  facial  nerve,  TIW 

SYMFATUETIC  AND  THE  UPPER  TWO  CERVICAL  NERVES      1,  facial 

nerve :  2,  glcMfsopharyngval ;  T,  anastomosis  between  ft  branch 
of  the  faeiiil  and  the  flono-plmryugeal ;  3,  vagiis:  4,  ucces- 

nerve  ^i^'es  branches  to  ***'y  -  ^>  hypo^lo^ftal  •  6.  ftrel  cervical  ^fanffllon  of  the  sympa- 
,        .    ,  .  thetlc;7,  firstandaeecinrl  cervltttl  nervc":  R,  cRvernouRplexTii 

the  lining  membrane  Ot       of  the  sympathetic  on  the  internal  oRTotld  anery:  9.  lymimnlc 

nerve  fmm  Uie  petroiis  gitn^llon  of  the  ghisM-pharyngeaJ ;  10, 
its  connection  wkh  the  earc^hl  plexus ;  11.  braneh  to  the  euata* 
ehlau  tube;  12,  i:^  branches  to  the  oval  anrl  round  windows 
of  the  ear:  1-1,  15,  branches  jfjinlni;  the  ftmall  and  superficliil 
petrosal  nerves;  16,  oth^  gian^Hon  ;  17,  auricuTrtr  braneh  from 
the  jugular  ganglion,  connected  by  flliiments  with  the  pctroua 
gMigUon  and  the  facial  nerve ;  IS,  anafitomoflin  Qf  the  acce^ 
iory  with  the  vagus;  19,  anaKtomosls  of  theflist  eervlcal  nerve 
with  the  hypoglossal :  '20,  anagtomoBts  of  thetecond  cervical 
nerve  with  a  branch  of  the  accessory;  2K phar^'n^eal  plexus: 
22,  ituperior  laryngeal  nen'e ;  23. 1 tn  external  branch ;  24,  second 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 


the  cavity,  especially 
one*  to  the  com  men  ce- 
ment of  the  eufltachian 
tube  and  othei'^  to  the 
oval  and  round  windows 
of  the  labyrinth. 

In     the     neck     the 
^losso-pharyn^eal  ncr\^e 


oomtnunicateB      by      a 

couple  of  filaments  with  the  trunk  of  the  va*^u8  nerve  and  with  the 

branch  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  musclee. 


*  Nervi  carotico-tympftnici. 

*  Rftmus  communictuia. 


'  N.  petroBUs  prctfundns  tnitiQr. 
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It  also  gives  off  several  pharyngeal  branches  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  of  which  the  largest  joins  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
vagus  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  supplying  the  superior  and 
middle  constrictors  and  contiguous  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

It  subsequently  sends  a  muscular  branch*  to  the  stylo-pharyngeal 
muscle. 

Finally  reaching  the  root  of  the  tongue  beneath  the  tonsil,  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  gives  to  the  latter  the  tonsillitic  nerves,* 
which  supply  the  tonsil  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  side  of  the 
fauces. 

The  remainder  of  the  nerve,  the  lingual  branch,'  passing  beneath 
the  hyo-glossal  muscle,  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
posterior  third  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  including  the  circum vallate 
papillffi  and  extending  to  the  epiglottiB. 

X.    VAGUS  NERVES. 

The  tenth,  vagus,  or  pneumo-gastric  nerve,*  the  longest  and 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  at  the  side  of  the  ob- 
longata immediately  succeeds  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  than  which 
it  is  much  larger.  Springing  in  the  same  line  below  it,  from  the  groove 
between  the  olive  and  restiform  body,  in  a  close  series  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  rootlets,  these  unite  in  a  band  which  becomes  the  rounded  trunk 
of  the  nerve.  This  descends  through  the  middle  passage  of  the  ju- 
gular foramen  in  company  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  accessory 
ner\  es,  separated  from  the  former  and  enclosed  in  the  same  tube  of 
the  dura  with  the  latter. 

In  the  foramen  the  vagus  presents  a  fusiform  enlargement,  the 
jugular  ganglion,^  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  long.  Immediately 
below  the  foramen  is  a  second  enlargement,  the  gangliform  plexus,* 
flattened  cylindrical,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  composed  of  a 
loose  intertexturo  of  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  of  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus. 

The  vagus  from  the  gangliform  plexus  descends  the  neck  between 
the  jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery,  then  between  the  vein 
and  the  common  carotid  artery,  in  the  interval  behind  and  all  together 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  of  the  cervical  fascia.  From  the  neck  the 
vagus  passes  into  the  thorax,  differently  on  the  two  sides. 

The  right  vagus  crosses  over  the  commencement  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery  behind  the  innominate  vein  and  descends  on  the  side  of 
the  trachea  to  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where  it  expands 
in  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.     Thence  the  nerve  emerges  in  two 


*  N.  stylo-pharyngeus.  *  N.  tonsillares.  *  R.  lingualis. 

*  N.  vagus  or  pneurao-gastrious ;  second  division  of  the  eighth  nerve  of  Willis. 

*  G.  jugulare  ;  g.  superius. 

*  P.  gangliformis ;  p.  nodoflus  j  ganglion  trunci  nervi  vagi. 


Tax  TAOtTS  NERVE,  1,  trunk  of  Oio  vagii^:  _^,  ^  i  ,;  i-rm  plexus,  3.  H>  ariastomusLs  with  th© 
mcoeflBory  nerve;  4,  anafltomosl^  with  th^  hypoglossal :  6,  pharyTiifeo]  nerve ;  6,  superior  laryngeal 
nerve;  7,  Ite  exCemnl  branch  ;  »,  pharyngeal  plexus:  9,  infe  dor  laryngeal  nerve;  10.  superior  car- 
diac oerve;  11,ralddk  cardiac  nerve;  I'J^  commencement  uf  the  cesophageal  plexus:  13,  poste- 
rior pulmonary  plexus;  14*  lingual  nerve;  Ifn  lower  part  of  the  hypogloewil  nerve;  16,  gloaso- 
pthuTHgeal  nerve ;  17,  aecessnry  nerve;  IR*  19,  2ft,  «ecfiiul,  third,  and  fourth  eervical  nerves;  21, 
oomxnenoement  of  the  phrenic  nerve;  22,  23,  the  lower  four  cervical  n*?rve,s  which  with  the  first 
thoracic  nerve  form  tlje  brachial  plextis* ;  24,  25.  first  and  second  cenical  ganglia  of  the  sjniipa- 
thetlc :  28,  third  cerrical  united  with  the  firiit  thoracic  ganglion ;  27-30,  second  to  hfth  thoracic 
ganglia. 


part  eoUect  again  in  a  principal  trunk  which  dei^cendw  behind  the 
cBSophagus,  through  the  ceeophageal  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  to  bo 
distnbuted  on  the  posterior  eurfaee  of  the  stomach. 

The  left  vagus  enters  the  thomx  between  the  left  common  carotid 
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and  subclavian  arteries  and  behind  the  innominate  vein,  crosses  over 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  runs  behind  the  root  of  the  le^  lung,  where 
it  forms  the  corresponding  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  Thence  the 
nerve  passes  to  the  oesophagus,  where  it  contributes  to  form  the 
oesophageal  plexus,  from  which  the  branches  for  the  most  part  again 
collect  in  a  principal  trunk  descending  in  front  of  the  oesophagus, 
through  the  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach. 

The  jugular  ganglion  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  first  cer- 
vical ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  and  the  contiguous  trunk  of  the  accessory  nerve. 
It  gives  off  meningeal  and  auricular  branches. 

The  meningeal  branch  ^  runs  backward  from  the  jugular  foramen 
and  is  distributed  to  the  dura  of  the  cerebellar  fossa  of  the  cranium. 

The  auricular  branch  *  receives  a  filament  from  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve,  runs  outward  from  the  jugular  foramen  through  a  fine 
canal  of  the  temporal  pyramid,  and  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  fisu^ial 
canal,  where  it  is  connected  by  a  couple  of  filaments  with  the  facial 
nerve.  Emerging  from  the  fissure  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
auditory  meatus  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  joins  the 
posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  other  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  ear. 

The  gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus  is  joined  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  accessory  nerve,  which  also  receives  filaments  in  return 
from  it.  In  addition  the  gangliform  plexus,  or  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  above  or  below,  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  hypoglossal 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  sometimes  also  with  the  upper  two  cervical 
nei'vea. 

The  division  of  the  accessory  nerve  joining  the  gangliform  plexus 
gives  to  the  vagus  its  motor  fibres,  most  of  which  pass  in  front  of  the 
plexus  and  are  continued  into  the  pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal 
branches,  while  a  few  descend  in  the  main  trunk  and  enter  the  inferior 
laryngeal  and  cardiac  branches. 

The  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  succeeding  those  above  described, 
are  the  pharj^ngeal,  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  and  the 
cardiac,  pulmonary,  oesophageal,  and  gastric  branches. 

The  pharyngeal  nerve,'  or  several  branches  in  its  place,  proceeds 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  gangliform  plexus  inward  over  the  internal 
carotid  artery  to  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  on  which  it 
divides  into  branches.  These,  together  with  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  a  filament  or  two  from  the  first 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  S3'mpathetic,  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus, 
which  supplies  the  constrictors  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

*  Ramus  meningeus ;  r.  recurrens. 

'  R.  auricularis  Amoldi ;  nervus  fossae  J ugularis.  '  N.  phaiyngeiis. 
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A  filament  ^  from  the  plexus  joins  the  hj^ogloj^sal  norro  as  it  croBsos 
the  external  eai"(>tid  artery  below  the  oceipital  artery. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve**  a  larger  branch  than  the  pharyn- 
geal proceed B  iVom  the  lower  part  of  the  gangliforni  plexus  of  the 
vagUR  downward  and  forward  to  the  inner  glide  of  the  internal  earotid 
artery  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  joined  by  filanionts 
from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  and  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetie  and  dividej^  into  the  external  and  internal  laiyngeal  branehes. 

The  external  laryngeal  branch* runs  beniiath  the  depressor  mus- 
cles of  the  hyoid  bone  and  is  distributed  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle 
and  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  phaiynx.  It  commonly  gives  oif  a 
cardiac  branch,  which  is  joined  by  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  from  the 
first  cervical  ganglion  and  descends  on  the  common  carotid  artery  into 
the  thorax,  where  it  contributes  to  form  the  cardiac  plexus.  From  the 
influence  of  this  bran  eh  on  the  heart  it  has  been  called  the  inhibitoiy 
or  dejiressor  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  reinforced  by  a  filament  from  the 
internal  laryngeal  branch. 

The  internal  laryngeal  branch,*  considerably  larger  than  the 
external,  runs  to  the  interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  divides  into  branches  which  pertbrato  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane to  be  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  from 
the  epiglottis  to  the  glottis.  A  descending  bi*anch  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  thjn^oid  cariilaf^e  joins  one  from  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  cardiac  branches*  of  the  vagus  are  variable  in  number  and 
size. even  on  the  two  sides,  and  are  generally  in  greater  number  on  the 
right.  Commonly  several  long  slender  filaments  proceed  from  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  trunk,  descend  in  front  and  behind  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  partly  join  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  sj^mpathetic 
and  partly  end  in  the  cardiac  plexus.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  a 
larger  filament  on  the  right  runs  along  the  innominate  arteiy  to  the 
deep  cardiac  plexus,  and  on  the  left  crosses  the  aorta  to  the  superficial 
cardiac  plexu8.  In  the  thorax  several  cardiac  branches  proceed  from 
the  right  vagus  at  the  fide  of  the  trachea  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 
The  corresponding  branches  of  the  left  vagus  proceed  from  the  inferior 
laiyngeal  nerve. 

The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,*  larger  than  the 
euperior,  on  the  right  side  comes  tmm  the  vagus  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck,  thence  turns  backward  around  and  below  the  subclavian 
artery.  That  of  the  h^ft  side  comes  from  the  vagus  in  the  chest  and 
turns  backward  around  and  below  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic 
arch.  Each  nerve  ascends  in  the  neck  behind  the  common  carotid 
and  inferior  tbjToid  arteries,  continues  up  In  tho  groove  between  the 

*  Ramys  phmryngeua  vagi.  '  N.  laryngeuB  auperior. 

•  R,  krytig<^U5i  extemufl.  *  R.  laryngeus  intemus. 

^  Rmsi  cardlaei ;  nervi  mollei^  ^  N.  Ittrytigeui  ioferior  or  recurrens. 
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and  subclavian  arteries  and  behind  the  innominate  vein,  crosses  over 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  runs  behind  the  root  of  the  left;  lung,  where 
it  forms  the  corresponding  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  Thence  the 
nerve  passes  to  the  oesophagus,  where  it  contributes  to  form  the 
oesophageal  plexus,  from  which  the  branches  for  the  most  part  again 
collect  in  a  principal  trunk  descending  in  fW)nt  of  the  oesophagus, 
through  the  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach. 

The  jugular  ganglion  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  first  cer- 
vical ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  and  the  contiguous  trunk  of  the  accessory  nerve. 
It  gives  off  meningeal  and  auricular  branches. 

The  meningeal  branch  *  runs  backward  from  the  jugular  foramen 
and  is  distributed  to  the  dura  of  the  cerebellar  fossa  of  the  cranium. 

The  auricular  branch  *  receives  a  filament  from  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve,  runs  outward  from  the  jugular  foramen  through  a  fine 
canal  of  the  temporal  pyramid,  and  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  facial 
canal,  where  it  is  connected  by  a  couple  of  filaments  with  the  fisu^ial 
nerve.  Emerging  from  the  fissure  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
auditory  meatus  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  joins  the 
posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  other  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  ear. 

The  gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus  is  joined  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  accessory  nerve,  which  also  receives  filaments  in  return 
from  it.  In  addition  the  gangliform  plexus,  or  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  above  or  below,  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  hypoglossal 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  sometimes  also  with  the  upper  two  cervical 
nerves. 

The  division  of  the  accessory  nerve  joining  the  gangliform  plexus 
gives  to  the  vagus  its  motor  fibres,  most  of  which  pass  in  front  of  the 
plexus  and  are  continued  into  the  pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal 
branches,  while  a  few  descend  in  the  main  trunk  and  enter  the  inferior 
lar^^ngeal  and  cardiac  branches. 

The  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  succeeding  those  above  described, 
are  the  pharyngeal,  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  and  the 
cardiac,  pulmonary,  oesophageal,  and  gastric  branches. 

The  pharyngeal  nerve,'  or  several  branches  in  its  place,  proceeds 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  gangliform  plexus  inward  over  the  internal 
carotid  artery  to  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  on  which  it 
divides  into  branches.  These,  together  with  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  a  filament  or  two  from  the  first 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  83^mpathetic,  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus, 
which  supplies  the  constrictors  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

*  Ramus  meningeus ;  r.  recurrens. 

*  R.  auricularis  Amoldi ;  nervus  fossae  jugularis.  •  N.  phaiyngeus. 
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A  filament '  from  the  plexus  joins  the  hjpOjsrlossal  nerve  as  it  crosees 
the  external  cnt'otid  artery  below  the  oeeipital  artery. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve,'  a  larger  hraiieh  tliun  the  pharyn- 
geal, proceeds  jroni  the  lower  part  of  the  garigliform  plexus  of  the 
vagus  downwanl  and  forward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  atid  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larjmx.  It  is  joined  by  filaments 
from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  and  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetie  and  divider  into  the  external  and  internal  laryngeal  bmnches. 

The  external  laryngeal  branch* runs  beneath  the  depressor  mus- 
cles of  the  hyoid  bone  and  is  distributed  to  the  crieo-thyroid  muscle 
and  the  inferior  eonstrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  commonly  gives  oif  a 
cardiac  branch,  which  is  joined  by  the  superior  caixiiae  nci-ve  from  the 
first  cervical  ganglion  and  descends  on  the  eonxmon  carotid  artery  into 
the  thorax,  where  it  contributes  to  forni  the  cardiac  pJexus.  Frtmi  the 
influence  of  this  branch  on  the  heart  it  has  been  called  the  Inhibitory 
or  deprensor  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  reinforced  by  a  filament  from  the 
internal  hiryngeal  branch. 

Tlie  internal  laryngeal  branch,*  considerably  larger  than  the 
extern aU  runs  to  the  interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  divides  into  branches  which  perforate  the  th}To-hyoid  mem- 
brane to  be  distributed  to  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  fi'om 
the  epiglottis  to  the  glottis.  A  descending  branch  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  joins  one  from  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  cardiac  branches  *  of  the  vagus  are  variable  in  number  and 
size,  even  on  the  two  sidoi^,  and  are  generally  in  greater  number  on  the 
right,  Commonly  several  long  slender  filaments  proceed  from  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  trunk,  descend  in  ih)nt  and  behind  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  partly  join  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 
and  partly  end  in  tho  cardiac  plexus.  xVt  the  bottom  of  the  neck  a 
larger  filament  on  the  right  runs  along  the  innominate  arteiy  to  the 
deep  cardiac  plexus,  and  on  the  left  crosses  the  aorta  to  the  superficial 
cai-diac  plexus.  In  the  thorax  several  cardiac  branches  proceed  fnmi 
the  right  vagus  at  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 
The  corresponding  branches  of  the  left  vagus  proceed  from  the  inferior 
laiyngeal  nerve. 

The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ,*^  larger  than  the 
superior,  on  the  right  side  comes  thnn  the  t'agus  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  neck,  thence  turns  backward  around  and  below  tho  subclavian 
artery.  That  of  the  left  side  comea  fix»m  the  vagn?«  in  the  ciiest  and 
turns  backward  around  and  below  the  transvei*se  portion  of  the  aortic 
arch.  Each  nerve  ascends  in  the  neck  behind  the  common  carotid 
and  inferior  thynMd  arteries,  continues  up  in  the  groove  between  the 


1 


*  Kamua  pharyngeus  vagi. 
^  Kami  cardlaci ;  nervl  mollea. 


'  N.  iRTyngeuB  superior. 
*  R*  Iftrvngeiig  internus. 
'  N,  laryngeuB  inferior  or  recuirenfi. 
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trachea  and  oesophagus  to  the  larynx,  which  it  enters  between  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  ends  in 
branches  which  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico- 
thyroid. It  also  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  below 
the  glottis  and  gives  a  branch  of  communication  with  the  superior 
larjTigeal  nerve. 

Where  the  recurrent  nerve  turns  up  it  gives  branches  to  the  cardiac 
plexus  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic.  In  its  further  ascent  it  gives  branches  to 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus  and  finally  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  proceed  from  the  trunk 
of  the  ner\*c,  in  the  thorax  at  the  side  of  the  trachea,  in  two  divisions, 
one  to  the  fore  and  the  other  to  the  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  anterior  pulmonary  branches^  consist  of  two  or  three  fila- 
ments, which  join  with  others  from  the  sympathetic  and  proceed  in 
front  of  the  bronchus,  where  they  form  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus,'  whence  branches  are  distributed  through  the  lung.  Behind 
the  root  of  the  lung  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  becomes  flattened  and 
gives  off  several  posterior  pulmonary  branches,'  much  larger  than 
the  anterior.  They  conjoin  with  filaments  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  to  form  the  posterior 
pulmonary  plexus  *  at  the  back  of  the  bronchus,  whence  branches 
are  distributed  throughout  the  lung. 

The  pulmonary  plexuses  of  both  vagi  intercommunicate  across  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  trachea  in  a  loose  plexus,  whence  branches  of 
each  nerve  proceed  to  the  opposite  lung. 

From  the  position  of  the  pulmonary  plexus  the  vagus  descends  on 
the  oesophagus,  divides  and  subdivides,  and  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  forms  the  oesophageal  plexus,*  from  which  the  branches  supply 
the  oesophagus.  Other  oesophageal  branches  which  come  from  the 
vagus  above  the  pulmonary  branches  supply  the  contiguous  portion  of 
the  oesophagus. 

The  terminal,  or  gastric  branches,*  of  the  vagus  are  mainly  dis- 
tributed to  the  stomach.  The  left  vagus  runs  in  front  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  oesophagus  and  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  breaks 
up  into  numerous  branches,  which  form  the  anterior  gastric  plexus^ 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  and  partly  run  along  its  lesser  curva- 
ture, where  they  communicate  with  branches  of  the  right  vagus  and 
sympathetic,  some  of  the  filaments  being  continued  in  the  small  omen- 
tum to  the  hepatic  plexus.  The  right  vagus  proceeding  from  behind 
the  oesophagus  is  mainly  distributed  in  the  posterior  gastric  plexus' 

*  Nervi  bronchiales  anteriores.  *  P.  pulmonalis  ant 

*  N.  bronchiales  posterioree.        ♦  P.  pulmonalis  post.        *  P.  oeeophageus. 

*  Bami  gastrici.  ^  P.  gastricus  anterior.      ^  P.  gastricus  poeterior. 
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to  tho  posti^riur  wall  of  ibo  stomachy  but  many  of  its  bniiiches  run  to 
the  cujliac,  mesenteric,  splenie,  and  renal  plexusefl  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  vugns  nervi^K  are  seDsory-motor  They  supply  the  pharynx, 
ce8ophagQii5,  and  stomach,  the  laiynx,  tmohea,  and  lungs*,  and  through 
their  connection  with  the  sympathetic  nerves  the  heart  and  great 
hi(>ud-ve«se!s,  the  liver,  pancreas,  wpk'cn,  ami  to  i\  Icb:^  extent  the  kid- 
neys anti  ^iuiail  intetitijie.  They  abo  give  branehet*  to  the  dui*a  and 
the  extern  id  ear- 
XL     ACCESSORY   NERVE. 

The  eleventh,  or  accessory  nerve,'  consiHts  of  a  portion  arising 
from  the  oblongata  arcesfnory  !o  tho  vagus  nerve,  and  a  larger  spinal 
portion  fnnn  the  spinal  cord  destined  to  supply  the  s^terno-mastoid  and 
trapezius  muscles.  The  accessory  portion"^  is  directed  outward  in 
compuny  with  and  below  the  vagus  lu^rve.  The  spinal  portion  ascends 
from  the  dural  .sheath  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  denticulate  liga- 
ment and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves,  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  occipital  Ibramen,  where  it  joins  the  small  portion  of  the 
nerve,  and  they  proceed  together  to  the  jugular  foramen.  Through 
this  they  descend  in  company  with  the  vagu«  nerve  contained  in  the 
8ame  dural  tube,  ivhich  separates  them  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  The  two  portions  of  the  eleventh  nerve  quickly  separatCj  and 
the  small  or  accessory  portion,  alter  eomniunicating  by  one  or  several 
short  tilamentfi  with  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  Joins  the  gan- 
gliforni  plexus,  wdienee  most  of  the  fibres  pass  intr>  the  pharyngeal 
and  superior  laryngeal  nerves  and  the  rest  into  the  trunk  of  the  vagua 
below* 

The  larger,  or  spinal  portion,*  of  the  aecessoiy  nerve  runs  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  backward  and  downward  and 
perforates  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  w^hich  it  nupplies  %vith  branches. 
Joined  by  a  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  to  the  same  muscle,  the 
nerve  then  descends  across  the  triangular  space  behind,  passes  beneath 
the  trapezius  muscle,  where  it  comniunieatcs  with  branches  of  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to  the  trapezius. 

XU.     HYPOGLOSSAL   NERVE. 

The  twelfth,  or  hypoglossal  nerve,*  in  it.s  origin  from  the  oblon- 
gata emerges  from  the  grtHfve  lietween  the  ppwivid  and  olive  in  a 
series  of  rootlets,  which  converge  into  a  pair  of  bundles.  The^e  pass 
through  separate  apertures  of  the  dura  opposite  the  condylar  tbnimen 
and  uuite  in  a  single  trunk  in  their  course  through  it.     As  the  nerve 

'  N.  ficces8oriu9 ;  n.  recurreniij  spinal  aocjessory  nen'ej  third  portion  of  the 
eighth  nerve  of  Willis. 

^  Ramus  intemus ;  r,  Ena«tomoticus,  '  R.  oxternus;  r.  musctdana. 

*  N.  hyjwglcussus ;  n.  motorlua  lin^uoe ;  n.  loquens ;  ninth  nerve  of  Willifl. 
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leaves  the  foramen  it  is  situated  to  the  inner  side  of  those  passing 
through  the  jugular  foramen  and  turns  outwardly  between  the  acces- 
sory and  vagus  nerves.  It  then  passes  between  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  internal  carotid  artery,  winding  forward  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery  and  sweeping  in  a  curve  with  the  convexity  downward 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  outside  of 
the  external  carotid  artery  at  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery,  thence 
crosses  the  facial  artery  beneath  the  digastric  tendon  and  ascends  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  hyo-glossal  and  through  the  genio-glossal  muscle 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  terminal  branches  are  distributed  to 
the  genio-,  hyo-,  and  stylo-glossal,  genio-hyoid  and  other  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  A  separate  branch  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve  as  it  approaches 
the  hyoid  bone  is  given  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

Below  the  condylar  foramen  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  connected  by 
a  filament  with  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sjrmpathetic,  by  one  or 
several  filaments  with  the  loop  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves 
and  with  the  gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus  nerve.  It  also  receives 
a  filament*  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  as  it  passes  below  the  occipital 
artery.  In  the  submaxillary  region  filaments  join  others  of  the  lingual 
nerve  in  one  or  two  loops  on  the  fore  part  of  the  hyo-glossal  muscle. 

As  the  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  it  gives 
off  a  descending  cervical  branch.*  This  runs  down  the  neck  on 
the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  communicates  with  a 
couple  of  filaments'  descending  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  which  interlace  and  together  form  a  loop,*  whence  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  orao-  and  sterno-hyoid  and  the  sterno-thyroid 
muscles.  Commonly,  also,  a  filament  from  the  loop  runs  down  on  the 
common  carotid  artery  to  the  cardiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

The  h^^poglossal  nerve,  motor  in  function,  supplies  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  including  the  genio-hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid,  and  reinforces 
branches  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  in  supplying  the  infra- 
hyoid muscles.  It  anastomoses  with  the  vagus,  lingual,  upper  three 
cervical,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   SPINAL   NERVES. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  divided,  according  to  the  region  in  which 
they  issue  from  the  spinal  canal,  into  eight  pairs  of  cervical^  twelve 
thoracic,  five  lumbar,  five  sacral,  and  one  of  coccygeal  nerves. 
The  first  pair  of  cervical  nerves  emerge  from  the  intervertebral  foramina 
between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  and  the  eighth  pair  between  the  last 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebne ;  the  others  emerge  in  succession 

»  Lingual  branch  of  the  vagus ;  ramus  pharyngeus  vagi. 

'  Ramus  cervicalis  descendens ;  r.  descendens  noni. 

'  Ansa  hypoglossi.  *  Rami  communicantes  noni. 
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from  the  intervertebral  foramina  eorrespondiiig  in  number  and  pofii- 
tion ;  the  coccygeal  nerve  emerges  from  the  end  of  the  eaeral  canal 
and  the  interTertebral  foramen  between  the  tirst  and  second  coccygeal 
vertebra. 

The  short  trunk  of  each  spinal  nerve  at  once  dividcH  into  two 
branches,  distinguished  as  tbe  posterior  and  anterior  spinal  nerves, 
the  former  distributed  to  the  back  of  the  body,  tbe  latter  to  the  front 
of  the  bo(iy  and  to  the  limbs. 

The  spinal  nerves,  which  are  sensory-motor,  supply  the  muscles  and 
skin  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  limbs.  The  anterior  TOOts  are  purely 
8en*?ory,  the  posterior  rootni  purely  motor,  and  by  their  union  the  Hhort 
trunk  becomes  of  mixed  quality,  which  is  continued  in  its  branches. 


* 

n 
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POSTERIOR   SPINAL   NERVES. 

The  posterior  spinal  nerves  arc  generally  much  smaller  than  tbe 
anterior.  They  spring  from  the  trunk,  immediately  after  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  roots  miceecding  the  ganglion  on  the  potiterior  root,  gener- 
ally in  the  inten^ertubral  foramen,  frequently  by  ee|>anite  bundles  from  jj 
the  two  rootK.  Each  nerve  turn?*  backward  between  the  trans vei*se 
processes  of  the  vcrtebraj  and  generall}^  divides  into  an  external  and 
an  internal  branch,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin 
behind  tbe  body.  Those  which  do  not  divide  are  the  first  posterior 
cervical  ftt\h  and  nixth  posterior  wacral,  and  coccygeal  ncn^ee. 

The  first  cervical  nerve,  emerging  between  the  occiput  and  ailaSj 
IB  diKtinguisbed  as  tlie  siiboccipital  nerve.  Its  posterior  branch, 
alight ly  larger  than  the  anterior,  emcrgeH  over  the  arch  of  the  atlas, 
between  it  and  the  vertebi"al  artery,  and  runs  into  the  interval  between 
the  recti  and  oblique  muscles,  to  which  and  the  complexus  it  m  dis- 
tributed. 

Of  the  succeeding  posterior  cervical  nerves,  the  external 
branches  are  disitributed  to  the  i-ervieal  ascending  and  transversalis 
and  Hpleouw  muBclert.  Of  tbe  internal  branches,  tliat  frcim  tbe 
second  eeiTical  nerve,  from  it»  fiize  and  destination,  in  named  the  great 
occipital  nerve*  It  parses  over  the  interior  oblique  muscle,  per- 
forate?! tbe  complexus  and  trapezius,  giving  b ranches  to  the  f firmer, 
ascends  in  company  with  the  occipital  artery  to  the  scalp,  to  which  it 
is  distributed,  and  anastomoses  with  the  ymall  occipital  nerve.  The 
internal  branches  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  ccrwical  nen^e  pass  over 
the  semispinalis  muscle  beneath  the  complexuH,  suppl}'  them  and  tbe 
multitidus  muscle,  tlien  near  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae 
turn  outwanl  to  supply  the  skin  of  the  neck  over  the  trapezius.  The 
internal  branches  from  the  fuwer  three  ceiwical  nerxes  run  beneath  the 
semispinalis  and  are  distributed  to  it  and  the  contiguous  muscles. 

Of  the  posterior  thoracic  nerves,  the  external  branches  in- 
crease in  size  from  above  downward  and  pass  through  or  beneath  tlie 
longisdimus  muscle  to  tbe  interval  between  it  and  the  iiio-costalis  and 
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accessory  muscles,  which  they  supply.  The  lower  five  or  six  give 
cutaneous  branches  outward  to  the  skin  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of 
the  ribs.  Of  the  internal  branches,  the  upper  six  or  seven  appear 
between  the  multifidus  and  semispinalis  muscles,  supply  them  and 
others  contiguous,  then  turn  outward  fi*om  the  vicinity  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  vertebrae  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin.  The  internal 
branches  of  the  lower  nerves  are  for  the  most  part  distributed  to  the 
multifidus  muscle. 

Of  the  posterior  lumbar  nerves,  the  external  branches  supply 
the  contiguous  part  of  the  dorsal  extensor  and  intertransverse  mus- 
cles. Cutaneous  branches  from  the  upper  three  pierce  the  iiio-costaiis 
and  aponeurosis  of  the  longissimus  and  descend  outward  and  forward 
over  the  iliac  crest  to  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region.  An  anastomotic 
branch  from  the  last  nerve  descends  to  join  the  corresponding  branch 
of  the  first  sacral  nerve.  The  internal  branches  turn  round  the 
contiguous  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrse  to  be  distributed  to  the 
multifidus  muscle. 

The  posterior  sacral  nerves  emerge  from  the  posterior  sacral 
foramina  and  the  corresponding  one  below.  The  first  three  as  usual 
divide  into  external  and  internal  branches,  while  the  others  remain 
undivided. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  first  three  posterior  sacral  nerves 
terminate  in  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  multifidus  muscle.  The 
external  branches  anastomose  with  one  another,  with  the  last  lumbar 
nerve,  and  with  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  which  in  like  manner  anasto- 
moses with  the  fifth  sacral,  and  this  with  the  posterior  coccygeal 
nerve.  Thus  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  is  formed  a  series 
of  loops,  the  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  plexus. 

The  coccygeal  nerve  divides  in  the  sacral  canal  and  its  posterior 
branch  emerges  from  the  end  of  the  canal  and  through  the  foramen 
between  the  first  two  coccygeal  vertebne  to  join  the  plexus  just  named. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  plexus  two 
or  three  cutaneous  branches,  of  the  corresponding  sacral  nerves,  pene- 
trate the  origin  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle  in  a  line  from  the  posterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  end  of  the  coccyx  and  turn  outwardly  to  be 
distributed  to  the  skin  over  that  muscle.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
plexus  cutaneous  branches  are  distributed  on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

ANTERIOR  SPINAL   NERVES. 

The  anterior  spinal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body  in  advance  of  the  vertebral  column  and  to  the  limbs,  supplying 
the  muscles  and  skin  of  those  parts.  Each  as  it  passes  outward  and 
forward  from  the  intervertebral  foramen  communicates  by  filaments 
with  the  adjacent  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  anterior  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves  branch  and  anasto- 
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mose  and   form  plexuses,  but  the  tbomcie  nerves  fur  the  most  part 
remain  independent. 

The  upper  four  anterior  cervical  nerves  make  their  appcunmee  at 
the  side  of  the  neek  betwe<m  the  greater  pre-reetus  and  anterior  aea- 
lenus  muscles,  and  by  division  and  anastonmsis  form  the  eenieal 
plexus.  Eftuh  neinre  at  its  eummeueenient  is  eunneeted  by  a  filament 
with  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  or  with  the  trunk 
of  this  nerve  below.  The  firnt  anterior  cervical  nerve  is  the  Hniallcftt 
of  the  i^ieriei^,  the  second  and  third  succesaiveiy  increase  in  size,  and 
the  fourth  is  about  as  large  as  the  third. 

THE   CERVICAL   PLEXUa 

The  cervical  plexus/  formed  by  the  upper  four  anterior  cervical 
nerves,  i.^  situated  opposite  the  corresponding  vertebra*  and  i*estt^  on  the 
middle  scalenus  and  scapular  elevator  muscles  covered  by  the  sterno 
mastoid  muscle.  In  the  construction  of  the  plexus  the  first  cer\ical 
nerve  turns  downward,  the  others  each  divide  into  an  aseending  and 
a  descending  branch,  and  the  contiguous  branchOvS  and  tirst  nerve  of 
the  series  conjoin  in  a  series  of  loops. 

The  first  anterior  cervical  nerve  runs  forward  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  prearticular  process  of  the  atlas  beneath  the  vertebral  artery 
and  turns  down  in  front  of  the  costo- trans  verso  process  to  join  the 
Bceond  cervical.  In  its  course  it  supplioji  the  lateral  rectus  and  pre- 
recti  muscles,  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  vagus,  hypo- 
glossal, and  s;y^npathetic  nerves. 

The  second  anterior  cervical  nerve  passes  forward  between  the 
costo-tmnsverse  pnicesseft  of  the  atlm  and  axis  to  the  outer  aide  of 
the  vertelu'al  artery  and  divides  into  an  ascending  branch  to  the  tirat 
cervical  and  a  descending  bninch  to  the  third  cervical  neiTe. 

The  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus  consist  of  a  deep  set  principally 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  a  superficial  set  which  perforate  the 
cervical  tasciic  and  arc  distributed  to  the  skin. 

Deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  Besides  the  commum- 
cating  branches*  between  the  loo]>  of  the  first  and  second  cervical 
nerves  and  the  vagus,  hj-poglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  fourth 
cervical  is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the  fifth  cervical  nerve. 
Branches  also  descend  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  to 
anastrnnose  with  the  descending  cervical  branch  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  distributed  to  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Muscular  branches  from  the  cervical  nei'ves  close  to  the  verte- 
brce  suppl^Mhe  prevertebral  muscles.  Othei'S  go  to  the  scapular  ele- 
vator and  middle  scalenus  muscles.  Branches  from  the  second  and 
third  cervicals  comniunicate  with  the  accessory  nerve  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 


*  P.  c<?rvicalis.  '  Rami  communicantcfi  noni. 
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The  phrenic  nerve*  springs  from  the  third  and  fourth  cerviemi 
nerves  and  commonly  also  receives  a  contribution  from  the  fifth.  De- 
scending  the  neck  on  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  it  enters  the  thorax 
between  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  and  crosses  the  mammary 
artery  near  its  commencement.  Continuing  downward  in  fix)nt  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  enclosed  between  the  pericardium  and  medias- 

Pio.  407. 


.^16^  16    24     1110 

Cervical  and  brachial  plexuses  of  nerves,  a-h,  cervical  nerves;  i,  first  thoracic  nerve; 
ord,  cervical  plexus ;  e-i,  brachial  plexus.  1,  branch  to  pre-rectl  muscles ;  2.  anastomotic  branch, 
with  vagus,  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves;  3,  small  occipital  nerve;  4,  great  aoriculai 
nerve ;  5,  superficial  cervical  nerve ;  6,  anastomotic  branch  with  the  accessory  nerre ;  7.  anasto- 
motic branch  with  the  descending  cervical  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  8,  supraclavicular 
nerves;  9,  branch  to  scaleni  muscles :  10,  phrenic  nerve ;  11,  posterior  thoracic  nerve;  12,  branch 
to  rhomboid  muscles ;  13,  branch  to  subclavius ;  14,  suprascapular  nerve ;  15,  anterior  thoracic 
nerves;  16,  three  subscapular  nerves;  17,  musculo-cutaneous  nerve;  18,  median  nerve;  19, 
musculo-spiral  nerve;  20,  circumflex  nerve;  21,  ulnar  nerve;  22,  internal  cutaneous  nerve;  23, 
small  cutaneous  nerve;  24»  first  intercostal  nerve;  25,  upper  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus;  26, 
posterior  cord ;  27,  lower  cord. 

tinal  pleura,  it  approaches  the  diaphragm  and  divides  into  branches, 
which  perforate  the  muscle  to  be  divergently  distributed  on  its  lower 
surface.  The  right  nerve  is  more  deeply  placed  than  the  left,  is  more 
vertical,  and  enters  the  chest  along  the  outer  side  of  the  right  innominate 
vein  and  superior  cava.  The  left  nerve  is  somewhat  longer,  and  on 
entering  the  chest  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  side 


>  N.  phrenicus  ;  internal  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell. 
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of  the  pericartlium.  In  its  coursQ  near  the  chest  it  is  joined  by  a  fila- 
ment from  the  Bjrapathetic  and  usually  by  another  from  the  branch 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  neiTes  to  the  subclavian  muscle.  It 
also  gives  filaments  to  the  perieardiuui  and  pleura. 

Superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus^  These  eonyist 
of  the  supcrfieial  cervical,  great  auricular,  small  occipital,  and  «upra- 
ecapular  nerves. 

The  superficial  cervical  nerve,'  derived  from  the  seconil  and 
third  cerviealSj  turns  from  behind  forward  across  the  outer  side  of  the 
Bterno-mastoid  muscle,  about  itB  middle,  beneath  the  external  jugular 
vein,  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  mu«ele.  Here  it  perfumtes  the 
cervical  fascia  and  divides  into  diverging  branches,  commonly  two 
principal  ones,'  which  penetrate  the  platjsma  and  are  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  extending  from  the  face  to  the 
breast.  The  upper  larger  branch  anastomoses  with  the  cervieo-facial 
division  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  great  auricular  nerve,*  fW)m  the  same  source  as  the  preceding, 
winds  from  behind  and  ascends  obliquely  upward  across  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  to  the  back  of  the  ear,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  giving 
branches  to  the  skin  over  the  mastoid  process  and  to  the  face  over  the 
parotid  gland*  It  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of 
the  facial  and  with  some  of  its  filaments  to  the  face. 

The  small  occipital  nerve,*  from  the  third  cervical  ascends  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  scalp  in  the 
position  between  the  great  auricular  and  occipital  nerves,  with  both 
of  which  its  contiguous  filaments  anaHtomose  and  also  with  the  pos- 
terior auricular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  least  occipital  nerve  ^*  derived  from  the  plexus  in  common 
with  one  of  the  former  nerves,  gives  a  branch  to  the  skitj  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  then  ascends  between  the  great  auricular  and 
Bmall  occipital  nerves  to  the  skin  over  the  mastoid  process. 

The  supraclavicular  nerves >'  usually  three  or  four  branches'  from 
the  third  and  fourth  cervicala,  descend  in  the  interval  of  the  eterno- 
mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles  and  diverge  over  the  clavicle  and  acro- 
mion to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bi^ast,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  position  of  the  fourth  rib  and  over  the  shoulder* 

The  cervical  plexus  supplies  cutaneous  branches  to  the  side  of  the 
bead  behind  the  ear,  to  part  of  the  auricle,  face,  the  neck,  and  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  and  shoulder.  It  furnishes  muscular  branchea 
to  the  prc-recti,  the  scapular  elevator,  the  middle  scalenus,  the  infra- 

^  N,  iuperflcialis  or  subcutaneua  colli. 

'  Upper  or  ascending  Bnd  lower  or  descending  branch^  ;  n.  i^ulKiutaiieus  colli 
mediiu  and  inferior, 

*  N.  auriculflris  magnus,  *  Ramus  fucialis,  auricukris,  aad  mastoideus. 

*  N.  occipitalis  minor*        ■  N.  ocfipitalis  miniinus.  '  N,  supraclavicularea. 

*  Interna],  middle,  arid  eitemAl;  sternal,  clavicular,  and  acromial. 
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hyo'ul.  the  stem^RULStoid  muscles,  the  trapenos.  and  the  diaphragm. 
It  aria.*tomo3e<^  with  the  faciaL  vagos,  accessoiy,  hjpogloeBal,  and  eym- 
[lathetic  nerves. 

THE   BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

The  brachial  plexus  ^  b  formed  by  the  lower  four  anterior  cer- 
vical and  ^^ater  part  of  the  first  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  »\ze.  all  being  neariy  equal  and  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  nerves.  It  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  side 
of  the  neck  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  axilla  and  is  accompanied  bj 
the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  upper  limb.  It  is  broad  and  plexiform  at 
its  commencement,  narrows  opposite  the  clavicle,  forms  an  intricate  inter- 
lacement in  the  axilla,  and  finally  separates  into  many  long  branches 
distributed  to  the  upper  limb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  very  variable.  Com- 
monly the  fi fib  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  converge  and  unite  in  a  short 
trunk ;  the  first  thoracic  nerve  ascends  over  the  neck  of  the  first  rib 
and  joins  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  to  form  a  second  trunk,  while  the 
seventh  cervical  nerve  continues  as  a  middle  trunk.  Each  trunk 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  and  the  posterior 
branches  converge  behind  the  axillary  blood-vessels  into  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  plexus ;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  upper  and  middle 
trunks  converge  and  unite  in  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus ;  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  lower  trunk  continues  as  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus. 
The  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus  divides  into  the  circumflex  and  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerves.  The  outer  and  inner  cords  divide,  their  contiguous 
branclies  converge  above  and  below  the  axillary  vessels  and  in  front  of 
them  conjoin  in  the  median  nerve,  while  the  remaining  branch  of  the 
outer  or  upper  cord  is  continued  as  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and 
that  of  the  inner  or  lower  cord  as  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous 
nerves. 

Sometimes  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves  successively 
conjoin  in  the  upper  trunk,  while  the  other  nerves  unite  as  usual  in  the 
lower  trunk.  Branches  from  the  two  trunks  conjoin  to  form  the  pos- 
terior cord  of  the  plexus,  while  the  remainder  of  the  trunks  form  the 
upper  and  lower  cords.  In  some  instances  before  the  union  of  the 
upper  two  nerves  of  the  plexus  each  gives  off  a  branch  which  joins  the 
other  and  that  of  the  lower  trunk  to  form  the  posterior  cord. 

Besides  the  common  variations  in  the  disposition  of  the  chief  nerves 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  others,  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  its  different 
branches,  are  frequent. 

The  brachial  plexus  in  the  neck  is  situated  between  the  anterior 
and  middle  scalenus  muscles  and  extends  outward  and  downward 
under  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  muscle,  with  the  subclavian  artery 

1  P.  brachialis ;  p.  axillaris. 


The  BBAoruL  plkxvs,  l,  anastoiUMM^  ht  t«  tn  n  liir  desceuding  cervical  branch  of  the  hyp<^ 
I  and  rt  brunch  of  the  ceniciil  plexus ,  2,  vajgiis  nerve;  \  phrenic  nerve ;  4-8,  the  lower  four 
oerrical  juid  the  flret  thoracic  nerves,  forming  the  hrochlal  plexus ;  %  branch  to  the  ftubclftvian 
moicle  giving  a  filament  to  the  phrenic  nervt-:  10,  piiRterlor  tharflch-  nerve  i  lU  13,  anterior  iho- 
iftctc iterres ;  14,  anastcmioflia  between  the  latter,  12,  Kupmseapular  nerve :  15-17.  subecajialnr 
Dcr^'ca:  18»  small  cotaneou*  nerve;  19,  anastomosis! of  a  branch  of  the  Latter  with  the  liitercoeto- 
bumeral  nerve,  20;  21,  continuation  of  tlie  small  cutaneoii;^  nerve  in  comfiatiy  with  the  Internal 
eataaeom,  22;  23,  ulnar  Derre;  24,  median;  25,  muBculoK;utaneous;  26,  nmscnlasplral  nerve. 


nected  with  the  first  and  t^eeond  eervioal  «jang-lia  of  the  sj'Tiipathetic^ 
The  fifth  nerve  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  fourth  cer- 
vical and  givcB  a  filament  to  the  phrenic  neiTe  as  it  lies  on  the  anterior 
scalenus  tnu*^cle. 

The  hrancheB  of  the  brachial  plexua  are  the  following :  muscular, 
thoraciCj  eubseapular,  circumflex,  museulo-cutaneous,  cutaneous,  median, 
ulnar,  and  musculu-?ipiral  nerves. 

Muscular  branches.     Of  these  several  small  ones  go  to  the  long 
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hyoid,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  the  trapezius,  and  the  diaphragm. 
It  anastomoses  with  the  facial,  vagus,  accessory,  hypoglossal,  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves. 

THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

The  brachial  plexus  ^  is  formed  by  the  lower  four  anterior  cer- 
vical and  greater  part  of  the  first  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  size,  all  being  nearly  equal  and  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  nerves.  It  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  side 
of  the  neck  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  axilla  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  upper  limb.  It  is  broad  and  plexiform  at 
its  commencement,  narrows  opposite  the  clavicle,  forms  an  intricate  inter- 
lacement in  the  axilla,  and  finally  separates  into  many  long  branches 
distributed  to  the  upper  limb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  very  variable.  Com- 
monly the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  converge  and  unite  in  a  short 
trunk ;  the  first  thoracic  nerve  ascends  over  the  neck  of  the  first  rib 
and  joins  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  to  form  a  second  trunk,  while  the 
seventh  cervical  nerve  continues  as  a  middle  trunk.  Each  trunk 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  and  the  posterior 
branches  converge  behind  the  axillary  blood-vessels  into  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  plexus ;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  upper  and  middle 
trunks  converge  and  unite  in  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus ;  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  lower  trunk  continues  as  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus. 
The  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus  divides  into  the  circumflex  and  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerves.  The  outer  and  inner  cords  divide,  their  contiguous 
branches  converge  above  and  below  the  axillary  vessels  and  in  front  of 
them  conjoin  in  the  median  nerve,  while  the  remaining  branch  of  the 
outer  or  upper  cord  is  continued  as  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and 
that  of  the  inner  or  lower  cord  as  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous 
nerves. 

Sometimes  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves  successively 
conjoin  in  the  upper  trunk,  while  the  other  nerves  unite  as  usual  in  the 
lower  trunk.  Branches  from  the  two  trunks  conjoin  to  form  the  pos- 
terior cord  of  the  plexus,  while  the  remainder  of  the  trunks  form  the 
upper  and  lower  cords.  In  some  instances  before  the  union  of  the 
upper  two  nerves  of  the  plexus  each  gives  off  a  branch  which  joins  the 
other  and  that  of  the  lower  trunk  to  form  the  posterior  cord. 

Besides  the  common  variations  in  the  disposition  of  the  chief  nerves*- 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  others,  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  its  different^ 
branches,  are  frequent. 

The  brachial  plexus  in  the  neck  is  situated  between  the  anterior^ 
and  middle  scalenus  muscles  and  extends  outward  and  downwar& 
under  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  muscle,  with  the  subclavian  arter^r" 

1  P.  brachialis  ;  p.  axillaris. 
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cervical  and  scaleni  muscles.  Another  from  the  fifth  nerve  passes 
backward  through  the  middle  scalenus  to  the  rhomboid  muscles,  to 
which  it  is  distributed.  A  small  one  also  goes  to  the  subclavian 
muscle,  frequently  connected  by  a  filament  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  ^  springs  from  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  upper  two  or  three  cervical  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
by  as  many  roots,  which  descend  and  conjoin  within  the  middle  sca- 
lenus muscle,  behind  the  plexus,  whence  the  nerve  runs  down  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  great  serratus  muscle  to  its  lower  border  distributed 
in  branches  to  it. 

Anterior  thoracic  nerves.'  Of  these  there  are  two,  distributed 
to  the  pectoral  muscles.  The  more  superficial  external  branch  comes 
from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  crosses  over  the  axillary 
blood-vessels  to  supply  the  greater  pectoral  muscle.  The  deep,  or  in- 
ternal branch,  springs  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus,  passes  for- 
ward between  the  axillary  artery  and  vein,  and,  after  anastomosing 
and  interlacing  with  the  former  branch,  is  distributed  to  both  pectoral 
muscles. 

Subscapular  nerves.*  Of  these  there  are  commonly  three,  spring- 
ing from  the  corresponding  upper  nerves  of  the  plexus  or  from  the 
posterior  cord  formed  by  them.  The  upper  branch  enters  the  upper 
part  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  which  it  supplies ;  the  loiter  branch, 
larger  than  the  former,  enters  the  axillary  border  of  the  same  muscle 
and  ends  in  the  greater  teres  muscle,  both  of  which  it  supplies;  the 
middle  branch,  largest  and  longest,  descends  in  company  with  the 
subscapular  artery  and  enters  the  inner  surface  of  the  latissimus 
muHcle,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  suprascapular  nerve*  springs  from  the  fifth  cervical  or  the 
cord  formed  by  its  union  with  the  sixth,  runs  outward  and  backward 
under  the  trapezius  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  passes 
through  the  coracoid  foramen  into  the  supraspinous  fossa.  Here,  after 
supplying  the  supraspinatus  muscle,  it  passes  through  the  scapular 
notch  to  be  distributed  to  the  infraspinatus  muscle,  in  its  course  giving 
filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  circumflex  nerve,*  a  terminal  branch  of  the  posterior  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  from  behind  the  axillary  blood-vessels,  winds 
backward  around  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  below  its  head  in 
company  with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  in  the  interval  between 
the  teres  muscles  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  Of  these  the  upper  branch  winds  outward  around 
the  humerus  beneath  the  deltoid,  nearly  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 


1  N.  thoracicus  posterior  or  longus  ;  external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell. 

*  Nervi  thoracici  anteriores.  •  N.  subscapulares. 

*  N.  suprascapularis ;  n.  scapularis. 

^  N.  circumflexus  ;  n.  axillaris  ;  n.  scapulo-humendiB. 
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masele,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  one  or  two  of  its  filamenta  peno- 

tratiug  between  the  fleshy  fascicles  and  supplying  the  skin  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  muscle.  The  lower  branch  gives  filaments  to  the 
baek  part  of  the  deltoid  and  supplies  the  amall  teres  rauscle,  and 
finally  peuetrating  the  deep  faBcia  is  distributed  to  the  skin  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  deltoid  and  adjacent  part  of  the  triceps  muscle. 
An  articular  filament  from  the  nerve  before  its  division  supplies 
the  capstdar  ligament  of  the  shoulder  Joint* 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,*  the  smaller  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  is  directed  down- 
ward, perforates  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  and  passes  obliquely  out- 
ward between  the  biceps  and  brachialis  muscles  to  near  the  elbow, 
where  it  pierces  the  deep  bnichial  fascia  and  becomes  ctitaneoua.  In 
its  course  it  supplies  the  muscles  just  named  and  gives  filaments  to 
the  humerus  and  elbow-joint. 

The  cutaneous  portion  of  the  nerve  passes  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  cephalic  vein  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  an- 
terior branch  passes  over  the  median  cephalic  vein  and  descends  in 
front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  dis- 
tributing branches  to  the  skin  in  its  course.  Near  the  wrist  it  lies  in 
front  of  the  radial  vessels  and  is  connected  with  a  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve.  The  posterior  branch  is  directed  outwai*cl  to  the  back  of 
the  forearm,  on  which  it  descends  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  skin  in 
its  course  and  communicating  by  filaments  with  the  radial  and  lower 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  museukvmpiral  nerve. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve/  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is 
derived  from  the  inner  coi'd  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  is  situated  in- 
ternally to  the  axillary  vessels.  Piercing  the  brachial  fascia  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  descends  along  the  basih'c  vein  and  divides 
into  two  principal  branches.  Of  these  the  anterior  branch  usually 
passes  over,  sometimes  under,  the  median  basilic  vein  and  descends 
along  the  fore  part  of  the  uhmr  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  sui> 
plying  the  skin  in  its  coui'ae  and  communicating  with  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  posterior  branch  passes  down  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  basilic  vein,  thence  behind  the  inner  epicondyle 
and  along  the  back  part  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist, 
supplying  the  contiguous  skin  and  communicating  with  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  the  arm  some  filaments  from  the  in- 
ternul  entancons  nerve  supply  the  skin  over  the  biceps  muscle. 

The  small  cutaneous  nerve'  usually  comes  from  the  inner  cord 


*  N.  museulo-cataneua  ;  n.  cutaneus  externiis  or  brachii  eitemus  ]  n.  perforam 

*  N.  eutaneu5  intemus  ;  n.  c.  brachii  meditia. 

*  Small  int<?rnal  cutuneoua  nerve  j  n.  cutaneue  minor  or  iatemua  minor  ;  m  cut. 
bmehii  intern  lut. 


C^AStovs  NKKVKe;  uF  iHK  I  I'l'KR  EXTREMITY.  1,  i^uprtiolaTiculiiT  iier\'es  of  tbc  ceiTlc&l 
ptoziM;  2,  cutaneous  bmtiLrhe^  of  die  drcumflux  m^rve:  'S,  branch  of  Die  Internal  ciitan«oiii 
meire;  4.  small  ciitaiierms  iien'e,  and  Its  auostomosis  with  the  liitercostohumeral ;  n,  cutaneOMi 
braDcli  of  the  muiwulo-epiral  nerve ;  fy,  iDternAl  LUtatieou*  tierve  pJcrcing  the  brachial  faida;  7, 
poflteriijr  branch  aDastomosing  witli  (*,  the  ulnar  nerve  and  9,  tlie  aut«rlor  branch ;  10,  the  lo* 
tcma!  cutaneoy«  dividing  Into  braneheti,  some  passing  over  and  others  uudt.T  the  median  basilio 
vein;  11,  miisculo-cutant'ouB  nerve;  12,  cutaneoiift  branch  of  the  must'ulo-spinii  nerve:  13, 
branches  at  the  internal  cutaneon*  to  the  fn>nt  of  the  forearm ;  14»  anastomoiis  of  one  of  the 
latter  branches  with  one  from  the  ulnar  nerve ;  Ifi,  lenDinal  branches  of  the  musciiloctitaDcoQi 
nerve ;  16, 17,  mmstomosis  between  the  latter  and  the  radial  nerve ;  18,  superficial  palmar  branch 
of  the  median  nerve ;  19-26*  digital  nerves. 


and  internal  epicond3ie.     It  anastomoses  with  the  intepcoeto-humeral 
norv€  and  supplies  the  contiguous  t^kin. 

The  ulnar  nerve,*  the  larger  l^ninch  of  the  inner  cord  and  on©  of 
the  largest  nem^es  of  the  brachial  plexus^  passes  along  the  inner  side 
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of  the  axiJIary  and  braehial  vesBels  to  near  the  Diidflle  of  the  arm, 
wheiHi  it  ^^rradualU'  diverges  behind  the  internal  iiitennu8Ciilar  septnru 
on  the  triceprii  muscle  to  the  interval  between  the  oleeninou  and  inn*ir 
epic'ondyle.  From  the  elbow,  it  passes  between  the  heads  of  the 
iilnu-carpal  flexor,  beneath  whieh  it  descends  the  forearm,  resting  on 
the  deep  digital  flexor  and  covered  at  the  lower  part  by  the  faseitD 
and  skin.  From  the  wrist,  it  crosses  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
ehise  to  the  ]jisifonn  bone,  below  wdiich  it  divides  into  a  HUperlicial 
and  a  deep  palmar  branch.  From  tbe  upjier  third  of  its  coui-se  in  the 
forearm  it  ia  accompanied  by  the  ulaar  bloodAH'ssels,  which  lie  to  its 
outer  side. 

In  the  arm  the  ulnar  nerve  gives  off  no  branches.  At  the  elbow  it 
gives  a  couple  of  small  articular  branches  to  the  elbow-joint,  and 
below  it  supplies  muscular  branches  to  the  ulno-carpal  and  deep 
digital  flexoi-s. 

A  small  cutaneous  branch  comes  from  the  ulnar  nerve  about 
the  middle  of  the  Ibrearm,  ^^urnetimes  communicating  by  a  tilament 
with  the  intenial  cutaneous  nerve,  and  accompanies  the  ulnar  artery 
to  the  buii^l,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the  skin. 

The  dorsal  cutaneous  branch/  larger  than  the  former,  comes 
from  the  ulnar  nerve  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  wrist.  Turning 
backward  beneath  the  tendon  <>f  the  ulno-earpal  flexor  it  descends  ou 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed. It  gives  a  dorsal  digital  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
little  tiogery  other  bmnehes  dividing  into  the  collateral  dorsal  digi- 
tals^ of  the  adjoiiiing  sides  of  the  little,  ring,  and  middle  Hngei's,  and 
a  coniniuntcating  branch  or  tAvo  to  the  radial  nerve,  which  in  like 
maimer  supplies  the  oth^^r  tingei^. 

The  superBcial  palmar  branch,'  one  of  the  terminal  divisions  of 
the  ulnar,  gives  tilaments  to  the  short  palmar  muscle  and  adjacent  part 
of  the  skin  and  divides  into  two  digital  branches.  One  of  these  runs 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  little  tiuger,  to  which  it  is  distributed  ;  the 
other  is  connected  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  digital  branch  of  the 
median  nerve,  and  afterwards  divides  into  collateral  digital  branches 
w^hich  suppl}^  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  little  and  nng  fingers. 

The  deep  palmar  branch  *  of  the  ulnar  nei'\^e  accompanies  the 
ulnar  artery  lictweeu  the  abductor  and  short  flexor  of  the  Hi  tie  tinger 
and  subsequently  the  deep  palmar  arch  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  supplies  the  short  muscles  of  the  little  tinger, 
the  interosseous  and  two  inner  lumbrical  muscles,  and  ends  in  the 
adductor  and  inner  head  of  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb* 
Filaments  also  ascend  to  the  articulations  of  the  wrist  and  others  to 
the  metacarpo-pha!angeal  articulations. 

'  N.  dorsalia  ulnaris.  ■  Nervi  dicjitorum  dorsules. 

'  N.  pAlmam  fiu|>erncialis.  *  N.  palmam  prufuudiis. 
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MlJiCino<XJTANBor«.  median,  i  i  nah,  and  mitscitlo-spibal  jterves,  1,  muficulo-catiineriw 
;  2,  8.  4,  muscular  bnuiches ;  >,  uiui^tomotlc  flliuaent  from  tlu*  mecllftii :  G.  diTistoti  of  the 
musculrH^utanccjtuj  uervc  loto  brancUeti  to  the  forearm;  7*  musculo-splml  nerve:  8«  cutaneous 
brwifh;  ©,  internal  cutaneona  nerve;  10,  itM  branehea  (o  the  forearm;  11,  medinn  and  ulnar 
nervcA;  12,  inedimi  nerve;  1*-16,  mujioular  bnmchea ;  17,  niiterior  interosseoua  nerve;  J8»»oppr- 
flcfal  palmar  branch ;  lH.  branch  tu  tbc  muadeaof  the  bell  of  the  thumb ;  20-2J,  distal  tterra  of 
the  thumb.  Index,  rakhUe,  and  one  hide  of  the  ring  finger;  i'l,  ulnar  nerve;  26»  mu&cular  hrvncbcs; 
27,  28,  cutaneous  and  dorsal  eutiineous  branLhea ;  dO,  31.  digitals  to  tht  little  and  ring  finger? ;  32, 
deep  palmar  branch;  'JS-S/&,  muiciilajr  branches:  37.  myaculo-Hiiirai  nerve:  38,  posterkir  inter- 
I  u«rve ;  39,  a  museutar  branch ;  40,  ladlal  nerve. 


vesseb.  The  nen^e  de»eendg  in  company  with  tho  brachial  veseelfl 
gradually  paming  inward  over  tlu-m,  and  De*ir  the  elbow  lios  at  tbeir 
inner  Bide.  PasBing  over  the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  front,  it  runs  be- 
neath the  terete  pronator,  Bepiirated  by  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
muscle  fixjin  the  ubrmr  vessels,  and  continues  down  the  forearm  be- 

'  N.  medi&nuB. 
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tween  the  superficial  and  deep  digital  flexors  to  near  the  wrist,  where 
it  Urn  between  the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  and  superfieml  digital 
flexaii^,  covered  by  the  faseia.  It  then  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand 
under  the  annular  ligament,  resting  on  the  flexor  tondonsj  where  it 
becomee  somewhat  expanded  and  divides  into  two  portions,  of  which 
one  supplier*  the  thumb  and  part  of  the  index  fini^er,  and  the  other 
supplies  the  renuiiniog  part  of  the  index,  the  niiddlej  and  part  of  the 
ring  finger. 

The  ineiimn  nerve  gives  ofl^  no  branches  in  the  arra.  It  gives  an 
articular  filament  to  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Muscular  branches  arise  separately  or  together  near  the  elbow 
and  proceed  to  t^upply  the  terete  pronator,  the  radio-carj>al  and 
superficial  digital  flcKurss,  and  the  long  pahnar  muscle. 

The  anterior  interosseous  nerve  ^  nvm^H  from  the  median  below 
the  elbow  and  accompanies  ihe  corresponding  veasela  in  front  of  the 
interosseous  membrane  to  the  quadrate  pronator,  in  the  deep  surface 
of  which  it  terminates.  It  supplies  the  long  pollical  and  outer  half  of 
tho  deep  digital  flexors,  between  which  it  lies.  It  also  gives  filaments 
to  the  intei-osseons  menibnine,  bones  of  the  forearm  and  the  wrist-joint. 

A  cutaneous  branch'  near  the  middle  of  the  forearm  pierce?*  the 
fascia  and  tiescends  in  I  he  direction  of  the  tendun  of  the  long  palmar 
muscle  to  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  the  hand  the  median  nerve  gives  ofi*  a  short  muscular  branch, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  abductor,  opponent,  and  outer  head  of  the 
short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thnndi,  and  then  divides  into  three  comrnon 
digital  nerves**  Of  these  the  fii-i^t  divides  into  three  collateral  digi- 
tal nerves,  oi  which  one  runs  along  the  outer  Ride  of  the  thumb  to 
the  end,  while  the  others  in  the  same  manner  run  along  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger;  the  othei-s  each  divide  in  a 
pair  of  collateral  digital  nerves,  whicb^  like  the  fonner,  run  along  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  index,  ring,  and  middle  fingers.  The  brajich  of 
the  fii-^jt  common  digital  to  the  index  finger  and  the  second  give 
branches  to  the  first  and  second  lumbrical  muscles.  The  outer  branch 
of  the  fir^t  common  digital  communicates  with  the  radial  nerve,  and 
the  third  common  digital  is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the  cent iguoua 
digital  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  collateral  or  terminal  digitals  of  both  the  ulnar  and  median 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  digits  in  the  same  manner*  In  their 
course  they  send  branches  forward  and  backward  to  the  skin,  those 
pavssing  behind  anastomosing  with  the  dorsal  digital  nerves.  At  the 
ends  of  the  fingera  each  digital  nerve  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
which  one  supplies  the  soft  tip  of  the  finger,  while  the  other  is  dis- 
tributed beneath  the  naih 


*  N.  int.  anteriorj  intemuSj  or  profundus. 

•  N.  ojtaneua  ftntibmchii  pftlmaris.  *  N.  digitorum  volares. 
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The  musculo-spiral  nerve/  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  springs  from  its  upper  cord  in  conjunction  with  the  circumflex 
nerve.  From  behind  the  position  of  the  axillary  blood-vessels  it  turns 
backward  and  outward  and  descends  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove  of 
the  humerus,  between  it  and  the  triceps  muscle,  accompanied  by  the 
superior  profunda  artery.  Piercing  the  external  intermuscular  septum 
it  descends  between  the  long  supinator  and  the  brachialis  muscle  to 
near  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  divides  into  the  pos- 
terior interosseous  and  radial  nerves. 

In  its  couree  through  the  arm  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  gives  numer- 
ous muscular  branches  to  the  triceps  and  a  long  one  which  descends 
to  the  anconeus.  It  also  gives  others  to  the  long  supinator  and  the 
longer  radio-carpal  extensor. 

It  also  gives  off  several  cutaneous  branches,  of  which  the  in- 
ternal descends  from  the  axilla  along  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
arm  to  the  olecranon,  supplying  filaments  to  the  contiguous  skin.  Of 
two  which  are  external  and  perforate  the  external  intermuscular  sep- 
tum, an  upper  branch  accompanies  the  cephalic  vein  to  the  elbow, 
distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  lower  outer  part  of  the  arm,  while  a 
lower  branch  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  and  the  back  of 
the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  skin  in  its 
coui-se  and  connected  near  the  wrist  with  a  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve,'  the  larger  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  musculo-spiral,  turns  backward  and  penetrates  the 
short  supinator,  descends  between  the  superficial  and  deep  portion  of 
the  extensors  to  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  where  it  runs  under 
the  second  pollical  extensor  to  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. Passing  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  it  expands  in  a  small  gan- 
gliform  enlargement  which  distributes  filaments  to  the  contiguous 
articulations.  In  its  course  it  supplies  the  short  supinator  and  all 
the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  except  the  longer  radio-carpal  extensor, 
which  is  furnished  by  a  branch  from  the  trunk  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve. 

The  radial  nerve'  passes  down  the  forearm  beneath  the  long  su- 
pinator and  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  blood- 
vessels. Near  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  it  turns  backward  under  the 
tendon  of  the  long  supinator  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  radial  side  of  the  hand.  The 
external  branch,  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  musculo-cutaneous 
ner\'c,  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  thumb  as  its  dorsal  digital 
nerve,  giving  filaments  io  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  internal 
branch,  larger  than  the  external,  communicates  with  the  musculo- 

1  N.  musculo-spi rails ;  n.  radialis. 

^  N.  interosseus  posterior  or  extemus.  *  N.  radialis ;  n.  spiralis. 
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cutaneous  nen^e,  divides  into  two  common  dorsal  digital  nerves, 
and  by  a  eummuniciitinjgj  brant-h  joins  the  i-ontiguoiis  diiritul  uf  the 
doi>ial  eutaneoiis  branch  of  the  uhiar  nervtj.  The  common  digital 
nerves  fork  into  collateral  digitals  supplying  the  adjaeont  si  dee  of 
the  thumb,  index  and  middle  tingei-8. 

The  radial  nerve  and  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  are  variable  and  proportioned  to  each  other;  Hometinie.s  each 
suppHes  digital  branches  to  the  digits  equallj^,  and  at  other  times  the 
radial  supplies  all  except  the  Httle  finger  and  one  side  of  the  ring  tinger, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar. 

ANTERIOR  THORACIC  NERVES, 

The  twelve  anterior  thoracic  nerves^  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
tributed to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  abdomeUj  the  exception!^  being 
the  great  part  of  the  first  one,  which  forms  one  of  the  trunks  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  the  second  and  twelfth,  which  give  branches 
respectively  to  the  arm  and  the  hip.  Near  their  commencement  each 
communicates  by  a  pair  of  filaments  with  the  adjacent  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve. 

The  small  part  of  the  fii^t  thoracic  nerve  and  the  succeeding  ten 
nerves  run  outward  and  forward  in  the  intercostal  spaces  and  are 
thence  called  intercostal  nerves,'  The  first  six,  mainly  confined  to 
the  wall  of  the  thnrax,  arc  distinguished  as  the  upper  or  pectoral 
intercostal  nerves,  and  the  succeeding  tive.  partly  distributed  to  the 
wallof  theabdumeu,  as  the  lower  or  abdominal  intercostal  nerves, 
while  the  twelfth  nerve  rtms  bcluw  the  last  rib  in  the  abdominal 
walL 

The  upper  intercostal  nerves  run  outward  and  forward  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  l>elow  and  in  company  with  the  corresponding  ves- 
eels;  at  fimt  situated  next  the  plcum  on  t!ie  exteiTiul  intercostal  mus- 
cle and  then  between  it  and  the  internal  muscle  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  rib,  whore  they  each  give  off  a  lateral  cutaneous  nerve  of  the 
thorax.  Keduced  in  size,  they  proceed  fitrwanl  tln*rnigh  the  internal 
intercostal  muacle  and  then  between  it  ami  the  ]deura  towards  the 
sternum,  crossing  the  sternal  triangular  muscle  and  mammary  vessels. 
Finally  they  perfonite  the  internal  intercostal  ami  greater  pectoml 
museles  and  then  continue  as  the  anterior  cutanet)us  nerves  of  the 
thorax.  In  their  course  they  sup|>Iy  tlie  intercostal  costal  elevators, 
great  serratus,  and  sternal  triangular  muHch's. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax 'pierce  the  external 
intercostal  and  great  serratu.^  museles  near  the  axillary  border  and 
divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches  which  arc  distributed  to  the 
skin*     The  first  intercostal  commonly  gives  otf  no  lateral  cutaneous 

'  Kervi  thoracici ;  dorsal  nerves. 

•  N.  intercostalea.  ■  N.  cutanei  pectoris  lat^rales. 
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nerve,  and  that  from  the  second  intereoetal,  under  the  name  of  the 
intercosto-humeral  nerve,  goes  to  the  arm. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  run  forward 
over  the  outer  border  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  to  be  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  the  mammary  gland,  a  few  filaments 
from  the  lower  nerves  supplying  the  upper  digitations  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  branches  run  back- 
ward to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  scapula  and  the  latissimus 
muscle ;  that  from  the  third  nerve  ramifying  in  the  axilla  and  giving 
filaments  to  the  arm. 

The  intercosto-humeral  nerve,*  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  second  intercostal,  corresponding  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the 
succeeding  lateral  cutaneous  nerves,  runs  across  the  axilla  to  the  arm 
to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  inner  and  back  surface  nearly  to  its 
middle.  In  its  course  in  the  axilla  it  communicates  by  a  branch  with 
the  small  cutaneous  nerve  and  subsequently  with  the  internal  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  varies  in  size  and  extent  of 
distribution  proportionately  with  the  small  cutaneous  nerve  and  other 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  arm. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax,'  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  upper  intercostal  nerves,  turn  outward  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  skin  over  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  and  mamma. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves  in  their  course  between  the  ribs 
accord  with  the  upper  ones,  and  like  them  give  off  lateral  cutaneous 
nerves.  From  the  fore  part  of  the  intercostal  spaces  they  continue 
forward  across  the  costal  cartilages  inwardly  and  between  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  of  the  abdomen  to  the  edge  of  the 
rectus  muscle.  Piercing  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  they  pass  through 
it  and  end  as  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen.  They 
supply  the  corresponding  intercostal  muscles,  the  infraserratus,  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  through  which  they  pass. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen'  pass  through 
the  external  intercostal  and  oblique  muscles  in  a  line  with  those  above, 
and  like  them  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

The  anterior  branches,  the  larger,  run  inward  in  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen  nearly  to  the  rectus  muscle,  supplying  the  con- 
tiguous skin.  The  posterior  branches  run  backward  to  the  skin 
over  the  latissimus  muscle. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen/  small  and 
variable  in  number  and  position,  usually  two  or  three  twigs  for  each 
nerve,  perforate  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  near  its  outer  edge  and  near 
the  linea  alba  to  be  distributed  to  the  contiguous  skin. 

1  N.  intercosto-humeralis ;  n.  cutaneus  brachii  intemus. 

*  N.  cutanei  pectoris  anteriores. 

*  N.  cut  pectoris  laterales.  *  N.  cutanei  abdominis  anteriores. 
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The  last  thoracic  nerve  nms  along  the  lower  border  of  the  last 

rib  and  in  company-  with  the  tirst  lumbar  artery  ci-osseti  the  inner  ftur- 
faee  of  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle,  then  passes  between  the  internal 
oblique  and  tranBvei*saliy  mueelesof  the  abdomen  and  pursues  a  Bimilar 
coarse  to  the  lower  intereoBtal  nerves?.  From  near  its  eomnienecment  a 
»niall  comniunicating  branch  deseends  to  the  fii*st  lumbar  nerve.  Its 
braneheft  are  the  ??ame  as  those  of  the  lower  intercostal  nerves;  the 
anterior  cutaneous  twigs  being  distributed  to  the  skin  about  midway 
between  the  umbilieus^  and  the  pubis. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  thoracic  nervei  paesing 
through  both  oblique  niuseles  of  tlie  abdomen,  descends  over  the  ihae 
crest  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  fore  part  of  the  gluteal  region, 
extending  to  the  position  of  the  great  trochanter. 

ANTERIOR  LUMBAR,   SACRAL,   AND  COCCYGEAL  NERVES. 

The  anterior  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves  unite  in  a  con- 
tinuous plexus  which  is  conveniently  divided  into  the  lumbar,  sacral, 
and  coccygeal  plexuses,  xili  are  connected  near  their  commencement 
by  lilameiits  with  the  adjacent  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nen^e, 

LUMBAR  PLEXUS. 

The  five  lumbar  nerves^  successively  increase  in  size,  and  the 
upper  three  with  part  of  the  fourth  fomi  the  lumbar  plexus/  which 
is  joined  by  a  descending  branch  from  the  twelllh  thoracic  nerve. 
The  plexus  occupies  the  interior  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  is  arranged 
as  follows :  The  first  nerve  gives  off  two  branchee,  the  ilio-hypogastric 
and  ilio4nguiinil  iierves  and  a  communicating  branch  with  the  second 
nen^e,  and  this  gives  oft"  part  of  the  genito-crural  and  external  cuta- 
neous nerves  and  a  communicating  branch  with  the  third  nerve.  The 
latter  unites  wnth  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
fourth  nerve  to  form  the  largest  branch  of  the  plexus,  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  while  lo'unches  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  nerves 
unite  to  form  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve*  from  the  first  lumbar  emerges  from 
the  upper  outer  part  of  the  psoas  muscle,  runs  obliquely  acn^ss  the 
quadrate  lumbar  muscle  to  the  iliac  crest,  perforates  the  ti-ansvei-salis 
muscle  and  between  it  and  the  internal  oblique  muscle  divides  into 
the  iliac  ami  hyp^igastric  bmnches. 

The  iliac  branch  pierces  both  oblique  muscles  and  descends  over 
the  iliac  crest  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region  be- 
hind the  position  supplied  by  the  lateral  cutaneous  l>ranch  of  the  last 
thoracic  nerve.    The  hypogastric  branch  continues  between  the  ti-ans- 

•  1  Nervi  imn bales  ur  lumbares. 

*  F.  luniWis.  •  N.  ilio'hypogastricufl. 
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Fio.  418. 


LrMBAR,  SACRAL,  AND  CX)CXri'GEAL  PLEXUSES. 

a,  ]ast  thoracic  nerve :  b-f,  lumbar  nerves ;  g-k, 
sacral  nerves :  /,  coccygeal  nerve ;  3, 6-c.  lumbar 
plexus;  12, /-j,  sacral  plexus;  26,  it, /, coccygeal 
plexus.  1,  anterior  branch  of  the  last  thoracic 
nerve ;  2,  lateral  cutaneous  branch ;  3,  thoraclco- 
lumbar  nerve ;  4,  ilio-hypogastrlc  nerve ;  5,  ilio- 
inguinal nerve ;  6,  genitocrural  nerve ;  7,  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve;  8,  crural  nerve;  9, 
psoas  branches ;  10,  iliac  branches ;  11,  obturator 
nerve;  12,  connecting  branch  from  the  fourth 
lumbar  nerve  with  the  sacral  plexus ;  13,  lumbo- 
sacral cord ;  14,  great  sciatic  nerve ;  15,  superior 
gluteal  nerve:  16.  inferior  gluteal  nerve;  17, 
small  sciatic  nerve:  18,  gluteal  branches;  19, 
pudendal  ner\'e :  20,  femoral  cutaneous  nerve ; 
21,  pudic  ner\'e ;  22,  branch  to  pyriform  muscle ; 
23,  visceral  brandies;  24,  muscular  branches; 
25,  perforating  cutaneous  branch ;  26,  descend- 
ing branch  to  the  fifth  sacral  nerve;  27,  de- 
scending branch  to  the  coccygeal  nerve ;  28, 
coccygeal  branch. 


versalis  and  internal  oblique  mufi- 
cles,  to  both  of  which  it  gives  fila- 
ments and  anastomoses  with  the 
ilio-inguinal  nerve,  then  perforates 
the  external  oblique  aponeurosis 
just  above  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin 
above  the  pubis. 

The  ilio-inguinal  nerve  * 
crosses  the  quadrate  lumbar  mus- 
cle below  the  preceding  nerve 
and  at  the  iliac  crest  perforates 
the  transversalis  muscle  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ilio-hypogastric 
nerve,  with  which  it  anastomoses. 
Piercing  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  it  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  emerges  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  groin,  of  the  penis 
and  scrotum,  or  in  the  female  to 
that  of  the  labium.  * 

The  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio- 
inguinal nerves  are  variable  in 
size  proportioned  to  one  another 
and  their  extent  of  distribution. 

The  genito-crural  nerve.Me- 
rived  from  the  second  lumbar  and 
the  connecting  cord  between  that 
and  the  first  nerve,  passes  through 
and  descends  in  front  of  the  psoas 
muscle  towards  the  groin  and  di- 
vides into  the  genital  and  the  crural 
branch. 

The  genital  branch "  lies  near 
the  external  ihac  artery,  to  which 
it  gives  a  filament,  and  descends  in 
the  inguinal  canal  to  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  it  supplies.  The 
crural  branch  *  passes  under  the 
femoral  arch  and  pierces  the  fascia 
lata  to  be  distributed  to  the  Skin 
below  the  groin ;  some  of  its  fila- 


*  N.  ilio-inguinalis. 

*  N.  spermaticus  or  pudendus  externus. 


*  N.  genito-cruralis. 

*  N.  lumbo-inguinalis. 


I^g,  414.— CrTASECJUS  nebvks  ok  thk  front  of  the  thigh,  1,  exUinml  cvitaneoua  nerve ;  2, 
iDiddle  ctu&tieous  Derve;  8,  4,  b,  6,  7,  iiUemal  L'iitanc<»u5  neryu  nucl  lla  branches:  8,  cutaneous 
filAmenti  lo  the  jtiner  part  of  the  tlifi^h ;  9. 10,  brandies  of  tbe  lon^  saphenous  nenre, 

/Kj7, 415, — LrMliAR  pi.EXL'(5  AN  (J  1T«  BBANCKEs,  1,  crijral  ncFvc ;  2.  3,  branches  to  the  lllftc  and 
pooos  muscles ;  A,  coniint'nceinent  of  the  culiiiieous  ntrx  es ;  5, 6,  muscular  rtlnmenta  to  the  jutviUieal 
ftfid  ftriductoriiiii!JCle»:  7,  origin  of  the  cutarieoua  Blaiueiits  seen  in  the  preceding  flgure  on  the 
inner  i>art  of  the  IhJgh ;  8,  cutaneous  niament  desoendirig  to  the  inner  port  of  thr  knee :  9, 10. 11, 
muM'nlar  branches  of  the  crural  to  the  quadriccjia  extensor ;  12,  loiig  Mipheuouii  nerve :  13.  ttraneli 
U)  the  Icnec ;  14,  bmnch  descending  the  leg  In  company  with  the  saphenous  vein ;  15.  obturator 
nerve;  16,  17.  18,  19,  branches  to  the  adductr*r  and  gxacllis  muscles^  'i(J»  branch  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  nerre,  with  tiie  fifth  lumbar  nerve  descending  to  Join  the  flral  a&cral  nerve,  21 ;  22,  lumb^ 
And  BBcml  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic ;  23,  external  cutaneous  tier^^e. 


thirlj  lumbar  nerves,  passes  from  the  <)uter  border  of  the  p^oas  and 
acix>B9  the  iliac  muscle,  parallel  with  and  below  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve, 


^  N.  cuiaoeus  anterior  externum. 
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then  descends  under  the  femoral  arch  and  appears  on  the  thigh  below 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  where  it  divides  into  anterior  and 
posterior  branches. 

The  anterior  branch  passes  obliquely  through  the  fascia  lata 
below  the  groin  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  outer  fore  part 
of  the  thigh  extending  to  the  knee.  The  posterior  branch,  smaUer 
than  the  former,  perforates  the  fascia  lata  and  supplies  the  skin  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  thigh  to  about  its  middle. 

The  obturator  nerve  ^  springs  usually  by  three  roots  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves  near  their  commencement,  but 
sometimes  the  uppermost  root  is  absent.  Passing  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  psoas  muscle  near  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis,  it  runs  along  its 
side  in  company  with  and  above  the  obturator  vessels  and  with  them 
passes  through  the  obturator  foramen  into  the  thigh,  where  it  divides 
into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  in  front  of  the  short  adductor, 
covered  by  the  pectineus  and  long  adductor  muscles,  to  all  of  which 
it  supplies  filaments.  In  its  course  it  gives  a  filament  to  the  hip-joint, 
a  terminal  one  to  the  femoral  artery,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  a  branch  of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  The  pos- 
terior branch  pierces  the  external  obturator,  which  it  supplies,  and 
passes  behind  the  short  adductor  on  the  great  adductor,  in  which  it  is 
mainly  distributed.  It  gives  off  an  articular  filament  which  descends 
through  the  great  adductor  and  follows  the  popliteal  vessels  to  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint. 

An  accessory  obturator  nerve,'  a  small  branch,  notunfrequently 
springs  from  the  trunk  of  the  obturator  nerve  or  from  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves,  and  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
psoas.  Passing  beneath  the  pectineus  muscle,  it  divides  into  branches, 
of  which  one  is  distributed  to  the  muscle,  another  to  the  hip-joint,  and 
a  third  communicates  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  crural,  or  anterior  crural  nerve,*  the  largest  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  is  mainly  formed  by  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  but 
also  receives  a  reinforcement  from  the  second.  Descending  through 
the  psoas  muscle,  it  emerges  at  its  outer  border  and  passes  down  be- 
tween it  and  the  iliac  muscle  and  under  the  femoral  arch  into  the  thigh, 
where  it  becomes  somewhat  expanded  and  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  portion.  In  the  thigh  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral 
blood-vessels  by  the  psoas  muscle,  covered  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata. 

Within  the  pelvis  the  crural  nerve  gives  small  branches  to  the  iliac 
muscle  and  a  filament  which  descends  on  the  femoral  artery. 

The  anterior  or  superficial  division  of  the  crural  nerve  gives  off  the 
middle  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves. 


1  N.  obturatorius.  *  N.  obt.  accessorius.  '  N.  cruralis ;  n.  femoimlis. 
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The  middle  cutaneous   nerve  ^  pierces  the  fascia  lata  several 

inches  below  the  groin  and  is  diatributed  in  numei"oua  filaments  to 
the  t*kin  aloJig  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  kneej  where  it  com- 
municates with  others  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve.  Its  outer  fila* 
ments  aim  eornmunieate  with  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crnral 
nei*ve,  and  ilB  inner  ones  with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  This  or 
the  following  nerve  supplies  the  sartorius  muscle. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve'  tuma  inward  across  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  blood- vessel h  and  divides  into  internal  and  anterior 
branches.  The  internal  branch  descends  along^  the  inner  border  of 
the  sartorius  muscle  to  liie  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  com- 
municates with  the  long"  saphenous  nerve,  gives  cutaneous  branches  to 
the  knee,  and  then  runs  down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  distributed 
to  the  contiguous  skin.  In  the  thigh  it  gives  off  filaments  on  the 
inner  side  along  the  coui'^e  of  the  long  saphenous  vein.  The  anterior 
branch  perforates  the  fascia  lata  at  the  low^er  thini  of  the  thigh^  m 
distributed  to  the  skin  along  the  front  and  inner  aide  to  the  knee,  and 
communicates  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve. 

The  posterior  or  deep  division  of  the  crural  nen'^e  is  expended 
principally  in  muscular  bi'anches  to  the  extensors  of  the  thigh.  It 
gives  off  a  considerable  cutaneous  branch,  the  long  saphenous  nerve. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  front  of 
the  thigh  except  the  fascial  tensor,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  and  the  sartorius,  which  is  supplied  by  branches  coming 
off  with  the  internal  or  middle  cutaneous  nen^e.  A  branch  or  two 
pass  behind  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  pectineus  muscle  ;  that  to  the 
femoral  rectus  enters  the  posterior  surface ;  the  branches  to  the  cru- 
reus  and  internal  vastua  enter  about  their  middle  in  front;  thai  of  tho 
external  vastus  accompanies  the  descending  branch  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle. 

Of  articular  branches,  a  slender  filament  from  the  branch  to  the 
external  vastus  muscle  descends  to  the  knee-joint  and  another  from  the 
branch  to  the  interna!  vastus  accompanies  the  deep  branch  of  the  anas- 
tomotic artery  to  the  inner  side  of  the  joint. 

The  long,  or  internal  saphenous  nerve/  the  largest  branch  of  thd 
anterior  crural,  accompanies  the  femoinl  blood-vessels,  at  first  lying 
to  their  outer  side,  gradually  crossing  to  their  front  and  descending 
with  them  in  the  canal  of  the  great  adductor  tendon.  Leaving  the 
vessels,  by  piercing  the  canal^  it  continues  down  beneath  the  sartoriua 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  Here  giving  otl*  the  patellar  branchy  it 
pierces  the  fascia  at  the  lower  boixlcrof  the  sartorius  and  accompanies 
the  long  saphenous  vein  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  divides  into 
two  branches.     Of  these  one  runs  along  the  tibia  to  the  inner  ankle 

*  N.  cutaneiis  medius;  n.  perfornnj?. 

'  N,  cut.  mternus ;  n.  saplieniu  miaor,  ■  N.  aapbenus  nuijor. 
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and  the  other  passes  in  front  of  it  and  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  to  the  great  toe. 

In  its  course  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  about  the  middle  of  the* 
thigh,  gives  off  a  communicating  branch,  which  interlaces  with  fila- 
ments of  the  obturator  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  beneath  the 
sartorius  muscle.  The  patellar  branch  pierces  the  sartorius  and 
fascia  lata  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  front  of  the  knee, 
where  with  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  it  forms  a  reticular 
plexus.* 

To  the  skin  of  the  leg  and  inner  part  of  the  foot  the  long  saphe- 
nous nerve  distributes  many  branches,  communicating  with  those  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves. 

SACRAL   PLEXUS. 

Of  the  five  anterior  sacral  nerves  the  upper  four  issue  from  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  the  last  one  from  the  intervertebral  fora- 
men between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  first  two  sacral  nerves  are 
large  and  of  nearly  equal  size,  the  others  are  small  and  successively 
decrease,  the  last  being  a  short  thread. 

A  division  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve  descends  obliquely  and  joins 
the  fifth  to  form  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  which  together  with  the  upper 
three  and  part  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerves  forms  the  'Sacral  plexus.' 
This  does  not  present  the  usual  appearance  of  plexuses,  for  the  prin- 
cipal nerves  converge  and  for  the  most  part«  conjoin  in  a  single  large 
band,  which  is  continued  as  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  while  a  small,  more 
plexiform  j)ortion,  derived  partly  from  the  third  and  partly  from  the 
fourth  nerve,  is  continueji  into  the  pudic  nerve.  The  upper  nerves 
in  their  convergence  to  the  plexus  descend  obliquely,  while  the  lower 
ones  become  more  horizontal,  thus  all  becoming  successively^  shorter. 

The  plexus  is  vertically  flat  and  triangular  and  rests  in  front  of  the 
pyriform  muscle,  separated  from  the  sciatic  and  pudic  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  vessels  and  from  the  pelvic  viscera  by  the  pelvic  fascia. 
It  converges  and  passes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sciatic  fora- 
men below  the  pyriform  muscle  and  ends  in  the  great  sciatic  and 
pudic  nerves.  In  addition  it  gives  origin  to  some  small  muscular 
branches,  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal,  small  sciatic,  and  perfo- 
rating cutaneous  nerves. 

The  small  muscular  branches  are  two  from  the  upper  nerves 
of  the  plexus  to  the  pyriform  muscle;  a  third  which  passes  below 
the  latter  around  the  ischial  spine  in  company  with  the  pudic  vessels 
and  passes  through  the  small  sciatic  foramen  to  the  internal  obturator 
muscle,  in  its  course  supplying  the  upper  division  of  the  geminus 
muscle ;  a  fourth  which  passes   from  the  plexus  under  the  geminus 

*  Patellar  plexus.  '  P.  ischiadicus. 
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muscle  to  the  femoral  quadrate  muscle,  giving  the  lower  division  of  the 
geminu8  a  ti lament,  as  well  as  one  to  the  hip-joint. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve  ^  springs  from  the  ium bo-sue ral  cord 
and  first  sucnil  nervt^  leuves  the  pelvis  hi  eompuny  with  the  ghiteul 
vessels  through  the  great  sciatic  fijratnen  above  the  pyritbrm  muscle, 
and  divides  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  which  proetwd  for*- 
ward  between  the  middle  and  small  gluteal  muscles  and  supply  them 
and  the  fiisriai  tensor. 

The  inferioT  gluteal  nerve/  from  the  back  of  the  plexu»,  springs 
from  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and  thy  tii-st  and  second  sacral  nerves,  turns 
backward  below  the  pjriform  muscle^  and  entei*s  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  gluteal  muscle  in  diverging  branches. 

The  small  sciatic  nerve,'  receiving  a  bmnch  from  the  former,  also 
derives  its  roots  from  the  second  and  third  saeral  nerves.  Emerging 
tTom  below  the  pyriform  muscle,  it  descends  beneath  the  great  glu- 
teal nmsele,  behind  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  continues  down  the 
back  tif  the  thigh,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  to  below  the  knee.  Here 
perforating  the  fascia,  it  follows  the  short  saphenous  vein  below  the 
mifldle  of  the  leg  and  is  connected  with  filaments  of  the  short  saphe- 
nous nerve. 

The  small  sciatic  is  a  cutaneous  nerve  and  supplies  the  lower  part 
of  the  buttock,  perineum,  back  of  the  thigh,  and  upper  back  part  of 
the  leg.  In  the  thigh  it  gives  oft*  the  gluteal  and  femoral  cntaneous 
bmnches  and  the  interior  pudendal  nerve. 

The  gluteal  cutaneous  branches,*  of  which  thei-e  are  several, 
turn  up  round  tlie  lower  border  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle  to  be  dis- 
tnhuted  to  the  skin  of  the  lower  and  outer  ]>art  of  the  buttock.  The 
inferior  pudendal  nerve*  turns  inward  below  the  ischial  tuberosity, 
gives  branches  tu  ihe  skin  of  tbe  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  and 
its  tenninal  ones  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  scrotum ;  in  the  female  to 
the  labium.  The  femoral  cutaneous  branches  arc  numerous  and 
are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  tbe  back  of  the  thigh,  the  greater  number 
to  the  inner  side. 

Tbe  perforating  cutaneous  nerve,  a  small  branch  derived  from 
tht*  fourth  Hacral  nerve,  pu.Hses  l>aekward  through  the  great  sacro- 
seiatic  ligament  and  turns  up  round  the  lower  border  of  the  great 
.gluteal  musele  to  the  skin. 

The  pudic  nerve/  the  smaller  terminal  division  of  the  saci-al 
plexus,  is  derived  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  with  occa- 

*  N".  ^luteuB  superior. 

*  N.  glutiEUs  inferior;  n,  ij<chiadicas  minor;  inf.  gluteal  branch  of  the  sm&W 
»cUlic  nerve. 

*  N.  ischifldicus  minor;  n.  cutaneiM  posterior  or  post  medium,  mugnua,  or 
C0Qinumi»;  n.  euL  n.  glutei  inf. 

*  N.  subcijtiimii  glutei  int  *  N.  pudendus  longus  inferior. 

*  N»  pudeudiilis  comtiiunis  ;  plexus  pudendalis;  p.  pudendi>luemorrhoidalis. 
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sional  reinforcements  from  those  above.  Issuing  from  the  pelvis 
below  the  pyriform  muscle,  in  company  with  the  pudic  vessels  at  their 
inner  side,  it  turns  round  behind  the  ischial  spine  and  through  the 
small  sciatic  foramen  re-entere  the  pelvis.  Here  it  runs  forward  and 
upward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  enclosed  in  the 
obturator  fascia  and  ends  in  the  perineal  nerve  and  dorsal  nerve  of  the 
penis. 

Near  its  commencement  the  pudic  gives  off  the  hemorrhoidal 
nerve/  which  after  anastomosis  with  filaments  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic  is  distributed  to  the  anal  elevator  and 
sphincters,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  skin  of  the  anus  ;  in  the  female 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina. 

The  perineal  nerve,*  the  larger  terminal  branch  of  the  pudic*.  runs 
forward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  below  the  pudic 
vessels  and  divides  into  superficial  and  deep  branches.  The  super- 
ficial perineal  branch '  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  perineum ; 
the  deep  perineal  branch  *  to  the  muscles  of  the  perineum  and  to 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  scrotum  ;*  in  the  female  to  the  labium,  the 
nympha,  and  the  vestibule.' 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  ^  accompanies  the  pudic  artery 
along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  passes  through  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  then  in  company  with  the  corresponding  artery  runs  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis  to  the  glans,  to  which  its  terminal  branches  •  are 
distributed.  In  its  course  it  gives  filaments  to  the  ischio-cavemous 
and  urethro-bulbar  muscles,  others  to  the  cavernous  body  anastomosing 
with  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  and  numerous  filaments  to  the  skin 
of  the  penis  and  prepuce.  In  the  female  the  corresponding  dorsal 
nerve  of  the  clitoris  has  a  similar  distribution  and  ends  in  branches 
to  the  glans,  the  prepuce,  and  the  nympha. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve,'  remarkable  as  the  largest  nerve  of  the 
body,  the  continuation  in  great  part  of  the  saci*al  plexus,  appears  as  a 
flattened  cylindrical  cord,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  broad.  It  issues 
from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyriform 
muscle  and  descends  vertically  behind  the  thigh,  commonly  below  the 
middle,  where  it  forks  acutely  into  the  popliteal  and  peroneal  nerves. 
In  its  descent  it  first  rests  on  the  small  rotator  muscles  between  the 
ischial  tuberosity  and  great  trochanter,  in  company  with  the  small 
sciatic  nerve  and  artery,  covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscle,  after- 
wards on  the  great  adductor  covered  by  the  long  head  of  the  femoral 

^  Inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve  ;  norvus  htemorrhoidalis  extemus  or  medius  and 
inferior. 

2  N.  perinealis  or  perineus ;  n.  pudcndus  inf.  or  int. 

'  Sup.  perin.  nerves,  external  or  posterior  and  internal  or  anterior. 

*  N.  profundus  ;  n.  musculo-  or  bulbo-uretralis. 

*  Nervi  scrotales  posteriores.  •  N.  labiales  posteriores. 

^  N.  penis  dorsalis.  ^  Rami  glandis.  *  N.  ischiadicus  magnus  or  major. 


Pig,  416.— Peroneal  xe&vs  and  its  be  anches.  1,  peroneal  nenre ;  2,  cutaneous  branch  to  tbe 
ouier  part  of  the  leg;  8.  peroneal  communicating  brajicli  annstomosInK  \tllh  the  flhort  paphenmu 
tienre  A,  h,  ti,  7.  8,  terminal  branches  of  the  latter  to  the  outer  jvart  of  the  fuot:  %  musciiloeutane- 
ou£  nerve :  10,  11, 12.  lermlnftl  bmnehcs  to  the  back  of  the  foot;  13,  anterior  tibial  nerve  [  14,  ter- 
mijiAl  branch  of  the  latter  aDasComosing  with  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerre ;  15, 
muKutar  brancbe«. 

Pig,  -in.—PoPLiTEAL  NERVE,  1,  popliteal  uerTC ;  2,  3»  4,  muscular  branches  ;  5.  short  saphenoui 
nerve;  6,  peroneal  nerve:  1,  cutaneous  branch;  8,  peroneal  coniraunieatlng  branch  joining  thm 
abort  faphenouii  nerve :  9,  common  trunk  of  the  peroneal  communicating  and  saphenona  nenret 
t*^  the  outer  part  *>f  the  foot;  10,  branch  to  the  heel;  U,  cutaneous  brauch  from  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve;  12,  13,  branches  tif  the  long  saphenous  nen-e. 

to  ih©  hip-joint  and  in  the  t\\i^h  muscular  branches  to  tho  biceps, 
fiemi-tendinosus,  eemi-membranosus,  and  great  adductor  muscles. 

The  peroneal   nerve,*  the  Bmaller  diviBion  of  the  great  peiatic, 


'^  N»  peroneuf ;  extemftl  popliteal  nerve  ;  n.  popliteus  extefDue ;  n.  fibukrit. 
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descends  obliquely  along  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteal  space  close 
to  the  biceps  muscle,  then  between  it  and  the  gastrocnemius.  Below 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  it  turns  forward  round  the  bone  beneath  the 
long  peroneal  muscle  and  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  musculo- 
cutaneous ner\-es. 

Before  division  the  peroneal  nerve  gives  off  articular  filaments 
which  accompany  the  external  articular  arteries  to  the  knee-joint,  and 
a  recurrent  branch  ^  follows  the  recurrent  tibial  artery  through  the 
anterior  tibialis  muscle  to  the  front  of  the  joint. 

Two  cutaneous  branches  from  the  peroneal  nerve  supply  the  skin 
on  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  One  of  them,  the  peroneal 
communicating  branch,'  usually  joins  the  short  saphenous  nerve 
below  the  middle  back  part  of  the  leg,  but  sometimes  continues 
separate  and  is  distributed  as  low  as  the  heel  and  outer  side  of  the 
foot. 

The  musculo- cutaneous  nerve  *  descends  between  the  peroneal 
muscles  and  long  digital  extensor  and  perforates  the  fascia  at  the  lower 
fore  part  of  the  leg,  where  it  divides  into  internal  and  external  branches. 
In  its  coui'se  it  gives  branches  to  the  peroneal  muscles  and  filaments 
which  are  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  branch  *  descends  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  gives  branches  to  the  inner  ankle  and 
side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with  filaments  of  the  long  saphenous 
nerve.  It  furnishes  a  doi'sal  digital  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  toe  and  another  which  divides  into  collateral  digitals  for  the 
adjoining  sides  of  the  second  and  third  toes.  It  further  gives  a  com- 
municating branch  which  reinforces  the  digital  nerve  from  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve  in  the  interval  of  the  first  and  second  toes. 

The  external  branch,*  smaller  than  the  internal,  descends  and 
supplies  the  skin  on  the  outer  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  giving 
branches  to  the  outer  ankle  and  side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with 
filaments  of  the  short  saphenous  nerve.  It  terminates  in  a  pair  of 
dorsal  digital  branches  which  supply  the  collateral  digitals  to  the  ad- 
joining sides  of  the  outer  three  toes. 

The  two  tenninal  divisions  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  are 
variable  and  proportioned  to  each  other  and  in  a  measure  to  those  with 
which  they  communicate.  They  commonly  supply  dorsal  digital  nerves 
to  the  toes,  except  the  outer  side  of  the  last  toe,  which  is  supplied 
by  a  corresponding  branch  from  the  short  saphenous  nerve,  and  the 


*  Recurrent  articular  nerve. 

^  X.  conimunicans  perouei  or  tibularis  ;  n.  cutaneus  cruris  posterior ;  n.  saphenus 
jjeroneus. 

'  N.  cutaneus  peroneus;  n.  peroneus  superficialis. 

*  N.  dorsi  pedis  cutaneus  anterior  or  internus. 

*  N.  dorsi  pedis  cutaneus  medius ;  n.  peroneus  externus. 
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contiguous  sides  of  the  gveut  and  second  toes  which  are  supplied  by 
the  anlenor  tibia!  norv*.\ 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve,'  Bttirtinc^  between  the  fibula  and  lo^g 
peroneal  iuy?^ile,  descends  (jblii[iiely  forwai'd  beneath  the  hmg  digital 
extensor  to  the  fruiit  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  where  joining  tlio 
anterior  tibial  vessels  it  nccoinpanies  them  to  the  ankle  and  <iivide3 
into  internal  and  external  branehes.  The  nei*ve  joins  the  veBseLs  at  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  leg  and  descends  in  front  of  them  to  the  ankle, 
where  it  lies  at  their  inner  side. 

In  its  course  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  supplies  the  anterior  tibialis, 
long  digital  and  hjillueal  flexors,  and  third  peroneal  muscle.  It  also 
gives  off  articular  ^laments  to  the  ankle-joint. 

The  internal  branch*  follows  the  anterior  tibial  and  dorsal  pedal 
vessels  to  the  tirst  interosseous  s|>aee,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch 
fr<:mi  the  museulo-eutaiieous  nerve  and  ends  in  digital  branches  to  the 
adjoining  aides  of  the  great  and  second  toes.  It  gives  tilamt^tB  to  the 
contiguous  metatarsO'phalangeal  articulations  and  interosseons  muscles. 
The  external  branch^  turns  outward  across  the  tai-sua  beneath  the 
short  digital  extensor  and  is  distributed  to  it  and  to  the  articuJationa 
of  the  tai^sus. 

The  popliteal  nerve/  the  larger  division  of  the  great  sciatic,  pur- 
sues the  course  of  the  trunk  and  descends  through  the  popliteal  space, 
in  eompany  with  the  popliteal  vessels,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pop- 
liteal musclej  after  which  it  continues  as  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
At  first  the  nerve  is  a  short  distance  behind  and  outwani  from  the 
popliteal  vessels,  but  gradually  approaches  them,  behiml  the  kru^e  lies 
in  contact  with  the  vein,  and  crosses  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessels. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  nerve  two  or  three  articular 
filaments  descend  and  accompany  the  internal  and  middle  articular 
arteries  to  the  knee-joint-  Muscular  branches  also  descend  from  it 
in  the  popliteal  space,  a  pair  se|>arately  or  together,  to  the  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  a  small  one  to  the  |)lanturis,  a  considerable  branch  to 
the  sole  us,  and  one  lower  down  for  the  popliteal  muscle. 

A  cutaneous  branch  of  the  popliteaUthe  short  saphenous  nerve,* 
descends  at  the  hack  of  the  calf  in  the  furrow  between  the  heads  of 
the  gaatrocnemius  to  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  where  it  perforates 
the  fascia  and  shortly  after  is  usually  joined  b}^  the  peroneal  com- 
Tnunicating  branch.  It  then  descends  in  company  with  the  short 
saphenous  vein  and  runs  forward  behind  the  external  ankle  to  end  in 
the  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with  the  mua- 

1  N.  tibials  ftnticup ;  n.  ponmeus  pmflindus. 
'  Ramus  interiius  prnfunduj^  dorsi  pedis, 
'  R.  ext.  prof,  dor^i  pedi^. 

*  N,  popliteufi  ;  inteniiil  popliteal  nerve;  n,  tibialis  or  t  posticus. 
^  N.  saphenus  externua  or  inferior;  n.  communicaas  tibialis  or  sur»;  n.  cutaneui 
brevis  cruris  et  pedis. 
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culo-eutaneous  nerve,  and  furnishing  the  dorsal  digital  branch  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  little  toe. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve/  the  continuation  of  the  popliteal, 
descends  the  leg  in  company  with  and  behind  the  corresponding  blood- 
vessels, lying  at  first  for  a  short  distance  to  their  inner  side,  but  crossing 
them  and  the  greater  part  of  their  course  lying  on  the  outer  side.  With 
the  accompanying  vessels  it  lies  on  the  deep  muscles,  covered  above 
by  those  of  the  calf  and  below  by  the  fascism  and  skin.  Reaching  the 
interval  between  the  inner  ankle  and  the  heel,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
vessels,  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external 
plantar  nerves. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  gives 
muscular  branches  to  the  posterior  tibialis,  the  long  digital  and 
hallucal  flexors,  and  the  soleus. 

A  cutaneous  branch*  from  the  lower  part  of  the  nerve  pierces 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle  and  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  of  the  heel  and  inner  back  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  One  or 
two  articular  filaments  in  the  vicinity  supply  the  ankle-joint. 

The  external  plantar  nerve,'  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial,  runs  obliquely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  company 
with  the  corresponding  vessels,  between  the  short  digital  and  accessory 
flexors,  to  the  interval  between  the  former  and  the  minimal  abductor, 
where  it  divides  into  superficial  and  deep  branches.  It  gives  muscu- 
lar branches  to  the  accessory  flexor  and  minimal  abductor  muscles. 
The  superficial  branch  divides  into  two  digitals,  of  which  one  gives 
twigs  to  the  minimal  flexor  and  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  little 
toe ;  while  the  other,  after  giving  a  communicating  branch  to  the 
internal  plantar,  ends  in  collateral  digital  nerves  to  the  contiguous 
sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes.  The  deep  branch  accompanies  the 
external  plantar  vessels  above  the  flexor  tendons  and  is  distributed 
to  the  interosseous,  the  outer  two  lumbrical,  and  the  hallucal  adductor 
and  transverse  muscles. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve,*  larger,  appearing  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  tibial,  runs  forward  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  in 
company  with  the  corresponding  vessels.  It  passes  above  the  hallucal 
abductor,  then  between  it  and  the  short  digital  flexor,  gives  off  the 
internal  digital  nerve  of  the  great  toe  and  divides  into  three  common 
digital  branches.^  These  pass  from  under  cover  of  the  plantar  fascia 
and  near  the  cleft  of  the  toes  divide  into  the  collateral  digital  nerves 
of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  inner  four  toes.  Before  dividing,  the  inter- 
nal plantar  nerve  gives  muscular  branches  to  the  hallucal  abductor 


^  N.  tibialis  posticus. 

'  N.  cutaneus  calcis  ;  n.  cut.  internus  ;  n.  cut.  plantaris  proprius. 

'  N.  plantaris  externus  or  lateralis. 

*  N.  plantaris  internus  or  medialis.  ^  Nervi  digitales  communes. 
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and  short  digital  flexor  and  several  cutaneous  branches  to  tlie  skin 
of  the  Bole  of  the  foot.  The  iirst  digital  nerve  give^  twigs  to  the  «hort 
hallueal  flexor;  the  second  and  third  di^itaU.  twigs  to  the  contigtious 
pair  of  Inmbrieal  muscles-  The  tourth  digital  receives  a  communi- 
cating branch  from  the  external  phi n tar  nerve. 

The  distrilnition  of  the  phintar  nerves  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

COCCYGEAL    PLEXUS. 

The  coccygeal  plexus  *  is  fornied  by  the  fifth  anterior  sacral  nerve, 
with  a  division  of  the  tonrth  »acral  and  the  anterior  coccygeal  nerve. 

The  UMi  sacral  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  .series,  emerges  through 
the  intervertebral  forum eo  below  the  sacrum  and  perforates  the  eocey- 
geus  muscle,  in  front  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the  descending  branch 
of  the  fourth  nerve  and  receives  from  below  the  anterior  coccygeal 
nerve.  Tliis,  the  smailest  of  the  anterior  spinal  nerves,  descends  from 
the  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  turns  forward  through  the  last  inter- 
vertebral foramen,  between  the  tirst  two  coccygeal  vertebrte  and  the 
eacro-schitic  ligaments,  and  joins  the  coccygeal  plexus,  the  filaments* 
of  which  are  tiiHtrihuted  to  the  coccygeus  muscle  and  skin  about  the 
end  of  the  coeeyx. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVES. 

The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  supply  the  internal  viscera 
and  the  walls  of  the  bloott-vessels  and  lymphatics,  though  some  of  the 
organs,  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  upper  part  and  lower  extremity  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  also  receive  nerves  from  the  cerebrospinal  system. 

Each  sympathetic  nerve*  consists  of  a  main  gaugliaterl  cord, 
with  three  great  prevertel^ral  plexuses  associated  with  ganglia,  and 
numerous  small  plexuses  distributed  with  the  blood-vessels. 

The  gangliated  cord  of  the  sym|mtbetic  nerve  consists  of  a  scries 
of  ganglia  in  the  course  of  a  cord  placed  at  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  coccyx.  The 
upper  extremity  of  the  cord  is  continued  by  a  ]dexus  through  the 
carotid  canal  into  the  cranial  cavitj^  the  lower  extremity  joins  that  of 
the  opposite  side  in  a  loop*  or  in  a  median  ganglion*  in  front  of  the 
coccyx.  The  cord  is  conveniently  divided  according  to  the  regions 
it  occupies  into  the  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral  portions, 
and  on  them  the  ganglia  nearly  agree  in  number  with  the  vertehrse 
of  the  regions,  except  the  cervical  portion,  on  which  there  are  only 
throe  ganglia. 

'  P.  eoccygeas.  *  Kcrvi  ann-coccygeL 

'  N*  sympatheticas  j  n.  symp.  mftgnus ;  n.  intercostalis  ma^ntis ;  n.  trisplanch- 
ulcus ;  a.  gangliofius. 

*  Ansa  sacrftlis ;  arcua  Dervosas  sacral  is.  *  G.  irapar;  g-  Walteri. 

% 
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The  ganglia  are  joined  with  the  commencement  of  the  nearest 
anterior  spinal  nerves  by  communicating  branches,  each- of  which 
consists  of  a  white  and  a  gray  portion,  the  former  consisting  of  fibres 
derived  from  the  spinal  nerves,  the  latter  being  a  contribution  to  them. 
The  intervening  portions  of  the  main  cord  connecting  the  ganglia  are 
likewise  composed  of  white  and  gray  portions,  of  which  the  former  is 
continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  communicating  with  the 
ganglia. 

The  great  prevertebral  plexuses  consist  of  three  single  median 
interlacements  of  nerves  associated  with  ganglia,  common  to  the  two 
sympathetic  nerves,  situated  in  front  of  the  spine  in  succession  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  named  the  cardiac,  solar, 
and  hypogastric  plexuses.  These  also  receive  branches  from  the 
neighboring  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  while  from  them  proceed  divisions 
or  small  plexuses  following  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 

CERVICAL   PORTION   OF   THE  SYMPATHETIC   NERVE.* 

In  the  neck  the  gangliated  cord  is  placed  on  the  prevertebral  mus- 
cles behind  the  great  cervical  vessels  enclosed  in  their  sheath,  and  has 
upon  it  three  ganglia  distinguished  by  number  or  relative  position* 

FIRST  CERVICAL   QANQLION. 

The  first,  or  superior  cervical  ganglion,'  the  largest  of  the 
cord,  is  a  variable  reddish-gray  body,  usually  fusiform,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  resting  on  the  greater  prerectus  muscle,  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  vagus  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  Its  upper  tapering 
end  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gangliated  cord  and  in  company 
with  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal,  where  it 
forms  the  carotid  plexus ;  its  lower  end  is  continuous  with  the  cord 
descending  the  neck. 

Outwardly  the  ganglion  is  joined  by  communicating  branches* 
with  the  upper  three  or  four  cervical  nerves.  It  is  also  connected  by 
others  with  the  jugular  ganglion  and  gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus, 
with  the  jugular  and  petrous  ganglia  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and 
with  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  branches  from  the  ganglion  are  the  vascular  and  pharyngeal 
and  the  superior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  vascular  branches,^  a  variable  number  of  delicate  filaments, 
twine  round  the  external  carotid  artery,  on  which  they  form  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  plexus,^  whence  divisions  proceed  along  the  branches 
of  the  vessel.     From  the  plexus  on  the  facial  artery  is  given  the  fila- 

*  Pare  cervicalis  nenri  sympathetici. 

^  G.  cervicale  superior  or  magnum  ;  g.  fusiforme ;  g.  olivare. 

'  Rami  communicantes ;  r.  extemi.  *  Nervi  tnoUes. 

*  P.  caroticus  exteraus. 
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jjus  nerve;  %  gloaso-pba- 
lyngcal  nerve:  S»  accessory 
neire ;  4,  hypoglosiial  nerve; 
5*  gaagliftted  cord  of  the 
tfympntbetic  iierve;  6,  first 
cerrkttl  giingUun  ;  7,  iipf>er 
end  of  tile  cord  dividiiiB 
and  forming  tbe  carutid 
plexus ;  8.  tympanic  bran tli 
itf  %ht  glusso-ph&ryngt-al 
nerve  on  the  promoufjry 
of  the  tympany  TO ;  &,  genie- 
uJatc  gr&iig^ii^n  of  tbe  facial 
ner^'e  joined  by  the  *»uper- 
HciAl  petrosal  nerve;  10, 
abducent  nerve  jolni*d  by 
lUaments  of  the  caver- 
nouii  plexus ;  11,  ophthal- 
mic ganglion ;  12,  epheuo- 
palatine  ganglion ;  i:i  otic 
ganglion ;  14t  1  Intuit  1  nerve ; 
15.  fiubmaxillary  gnngll- 
oti;  16»  superior  liiryngeai 
nerve;  17,  interna!  laryn- 
fe&l  nerve;  18^  eiteraai 
laryngeal  nerve ;  W,  20.  in- 
ferior luryngeul  nerve;  *21, 
termination  of  tbe  right 
vjdgtia  nerve  back  of  the 
stomacb ;  22,  2&,  k^ ft  va^ua 
nerve;  24,  cord  of  tbe  sym- 
pathetic nerve  desct^ndlng 
frofm  tbe  Unit  to  tbe  second 
cervical  ganglion.  25;  26, 
sLiperiur  cardiac  nerve:  27, 
middk*  ciirdiac  nerve;  2fi, 
29,  tbinl  cor%'lcal  and  fln»t 
tboracic  ganglia  fitst^d  to- 
getber:  30Juft»rior  eartiiac 
nerve:  31.  cardiac  branobes 
frL*ro  the  vagii^  and  tlral 
thoracic  ganglion  lo  tbe 
cardiac  pterus,  32 ;  33.  cor- 
onary plexus;  34,  35,  thtj- 
raeic  ganglia  from  tbe  sec- 
ond to  tlie  last;  TiG,  great 
splancbDic  nerve;  37,  Its 
lermlnation  in  the  semi- 
lunar ganglion;  38,  small 
splancbnic  nerve:  3&,  solar 
plcxui ;  40,  phrenic  plexus; 
41,  renal  ganglion ;  42,  loop 

formed  betweeti  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves;  43,  third  anterior  cervical  nerve;  44,  fourth 
anterior  cervical  nerve;  iit-41,  four  loner  cervical  and  first  thomclc  nerves  forming  the  brachial 
plexQi;  4H,  anterior  thoracic  or  inlercoetal  nerv^;  49,  aorta  drawn  forward  ;  50,  right  auricle ;  f>l, 
right  iretitricle :  h%  right  pulmonary  artery;  53.  right  bronchus ;  54,  cut  edge  of  the  diaphragm ; 
i&^  •tO(ni4ch  dragged  a«lde  to  exhibit  the  nolar  plextu. 


*  N.  petrosuB  aiiperflciftlif. 
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In  the  course  of  the  vascular  branches  are  some  microscopic  but 
inconstant  ganglia.  Besides  these  there  is  commonly  one,  the  tempo- 
ral ganglion/  about  a  line  long,  situated  on  the  external  carotid  at 
the  origin  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  It  is  connected  by  a  fila- 
ment with  the  facial  nerve,  and  is  apparently  related  to  the  parotid 
gland  as  the  submaxillary  ganglion  is  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  pharyngeal  branches,'  two  to  four,  proceed  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  ganglion  and  join  with  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves  in  the  formation  of  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus.^  This  lies  on  the  middle  constrictor  and  supplies  the 
muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  One  of  the  branches 
communicates  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  with  its  external 
laryngeal  branch. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve,*  a  long  slender  branch,  springs  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  by  one  or  two  roots,  sometimes  joined 
by  another  from  the  cord  below,  or  sometimes  arising  from  it  alone. 
Descending  the  neck  on  the  long  cervical  muscle  behind  the  sheath 
of  the  cervical  vessels,  it  enters  the  thorax.  The  right  nerve  passes 
either  in  front  or  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  runs  along  the  in- 
nominate artery  to  the  back  of  the  aorta,  thence  to  end  in  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus.  The  left  nerve  follows  the  left  carotid  artery  and 
usually  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  end  in  the  superficial 
cardiac  plexus,  but  sometimes  descends  behind  the  aorta  to  the  deep 
plexus. 

In  its  course  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  is  usually  joined  by  the 
cardiac  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  vagus,  and  in 
the  chest  by  one  or  more  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  inferior  laryn- 
geal nerve. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  is  very  variable,  even  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body.  It  sometimes  joins  the  cardiac  nerve  derived  from  one 
or  the  other  cervical  ganglia,  and  occasionally  has  been  found  to  be 
absent  on  one  side. 

CAROTID  PLEXUS. 

The  upper  end  of  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  tapers  in  a  reddish-gray,  flattened  cord,*  which  ascends  and  enters 
the  carotid  canal  beneath  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  These  in  their  further  course  by  repeated  division  and 
anastomosis  form,  around  the  artery,  the  carotid  plexus,*  which  is 
continuous  on  the  vessel  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  where  it  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  cavernous  plexus.'' 

Occasionally  a  minute  stellate   ganglion*  is  found  on  the  carotid 


*  G.  temporale.  ^  Rami  pharyngei ;  r.  pharyngeo-laryngei. 

*  P.  pharyngeus.  *  N.  cardiacus  superior,  superflcialis,  or  longus. 

*  Nervus  caroticus.  •  P.  caroticus  intemus. 

'  P.  cavemosus.  *  G.  caroticura  or  cavernosum. 
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plexus  to  the  outer  eide  of  the  earutid  airtery,  but  more  frequently  is 
8ub^lituted  hy  a  little  narrow- mes^hed  plexus. 

The  fiirotid  plexusi  m  eoriueeted  by  the  deep  petrosal  nerve,*  a 
branch  of  the  vidian  nerve,  with  the  spheuo-jiatatine  s^runglicm.  (See 
pa^e  789)  Of  two  other  eonHnuuieutiiig  branches,  orie^  passes  through 
a  niinute  foniuien  and  the  otber^  thruugh  a  title  e.*aDal  into  the  tym* 
patuim,  where  the^^join  the  tympanic  bi-auoh  *  of  theglosBo-pharyngoal 
nen*e. 

From  the  cavernous  plexus  iilamentB  proceed  to  the  Homilunar  gan- 
glion of  the  triiacial  ncr\*e,  to  the  ophthalmic  branch,  and  to  the  oculo- 
motor nerve.  Two  filaments  also  are  gi%*en  by  the  plexus  to  the  ab- 
ducent nei*\'e  as  it  eroMse^  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  the  cavern uuh 
sinus.  From  it  proeeedn  the  sympathetic  root  of  the  o|dilhahnie 
ganglion,  cither  diroctl}'  or  joined  hy  the  misnl  hranch  of  ibc  ophthalmic 
nerve* 

SECOKD  AND  THIRD  CEKVICAL  GANGLIA. 

The  second,  or  middle  cervical  ganglion,*  of  the  giympathetic 
nerve  is  much  « mailer  than  cither  of  the  othei's  and  is  situated  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  oppos^ite  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebm.  It  is  connected  by  communicating  branches  usually 
with  the  fifth  and  Bixth  cenica!  nerves,  and  gives  rilamente  to  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  on  which  they  form  a  plexus  continued  to  the 
thyroid  ghiod, 

Frum  the  second  cervical  ganglion  springs  tlie  middle  cardiac 
nerve,*  which  on  the  right  side  runs  cither  in  front  or  behind  the  «suh- 
ciavian  artery  ami  on  the  trachea,  where  it  i^^  joined  by  tilaments  from 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  finally  ends  in  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus;  on  the  left  side  it  runs  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian 
and  likewise  ends  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

Sometimes  the  second  ganglioti  is  absent,  in  which  ease  the  middle 
cardiac  nerve  comes  from  the  sym pathetic  trunk. 

The  third,  or  inferior  cervical  ganglion,'  is  large,  iri'egularly 
angular,  and  fiuttened.  and  is  frequently  united  with  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  It  lies  in  the  recess  between  the  front  of  the  cost o-tni? in- 
verse process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  fi  r-st 
rib  behind  the  vertebral  artery.  It  is  connected  by  communtcating 
branches  with  the  lower  two  cervical  an<l  first  thoracic  ncrven,  and 
by  another  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  forming  a  luop*  around  the 
subclavian  artery.  It  gives  vascular  filaments  to  the  artery  and 
its  branches ;   some  of  these  filaments  with  othei*s  from  the  second 

*  N.  petrosus  profundus  major.  *  N*  cftrotieo-tympanieua  inferior. 

*  N,  car.-tym.  supcrk^r;  a.  iK^tmsus  profundus  minor. 

*  N.  jRcoh&oiui.  *  O.  corvii-ale  modi  us. 

*  N.  cardiacus  mcdius,  mugnns^  or  prufundus, 

^  G.  cervicale  mferius.  ^  Ansa  Ti6U&$<»aii. 
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thoracic  ganglion  on  the  vertebral  artery  form  the  vertebral  plexus,^ 
which  is  reinforced  in  its  course  by  filaments  from  the  lower  four  to 
six  cervical  nerves. 

From  the  third  cervical  ganglion  is  derived  the  inferior  cardiac 
nerve,'  which  runs  inward  behind  the  subclavian  artery  and  in  front 
of  the  trachea  to  end  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It  is  often  joined  by 
the  middle  cardiac  nerve,  especially  on  the  left  side,  when  the  common 
trunk  *  pursues  the  usual  course  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Sometimes 
it  has  its  origin  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

CARDIAC   PLEXUS. 

The  cardiac  plexus/  contained  within  the  chest,  is  formed  by  the 
convergence,  division,  and  anastomosis  of  the  three  cardiac  nerves  from 
the  cervical  ganglia  of  both  sympathetics,  together  with  the  cardiac 
branches  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglia  and  from  both  vagus  nerves. 
It  extends  from  the  top  of  the  aortic  arch  to  the  base  of  the  heart 
and  embraces  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  and  the  trunk  of 
the  pulmonar}'  artery.  The  smaller  portion  is  distinguished  as  the 
superficial  cardiac  plexus/  situated  between  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  front  of  the  right  pulmonary-  artery.  The  larger  and  more 
intricate  portion  is  the  deep  cardiac  plexus/  situated  behind  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  next  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  above  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  receives  the  superior  cardiac  nerve 
of  the  lefl  sympathetic  and  the  lower  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  the 
left  vagus  nerve ;  while  the  deep  plexus  receives  all  the  other  cardiac 
nerves  of  both  sympathetics  and  the  cardiac  branches  of  both  vagus 
nerves. 

In  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  there  is  usually  a  cardiac  ganglion/  occusionally  a 
smaller  pair,  but  sometimes  none.  The  plexus  gives  filaments  along 
the  pulmonary  arter}'  to  the  anterior  pulmonaiy  plexus  of  the  left  side, 
but  mainly  ends  in  the  right  coronary  plexus. 

The  deep  cardiac  plexus  gives  filaments  directly  to  the  auricles,  a 
few  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus,  and  others  to  both  anterior  pul- 
monary plexuses,  while  the  greater  number  end  in  the  left  coronary 
plexus. 

The  cardiac  plexus  gives  filaments  to  all  the  great  vessels  spring- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  heart  and  to  the  pericardium.     Its  extension 

*  P.  vertebralis  ;  p.  vertebro-basilaris. 

-*  N.  cardiacus  inferior,  parvus,  or  tertius. 

*  N.  cardiacus  crassus.  ♦  P.  cardiacus. 

*  P.  card,  superficialis  ;  p.  aorticus  anterior. 

*  P.  card,  profundus  or  magnus. 

'  G.  cardiacum  magnum ;  g.  card.  Wrisbergii. 
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reinforced  by  filaments  from  the  upper  thoracic  ganglia  of  both  sym- 
pathetLCs  forms  the  aortic  plexus  accompanying  the  aorta  through  the 
thorax.  Other  iilameut^  from  the  plexus  are  directly  distributed  to 
the  walls  of  the  heart  independent  of  the  couj*se  of  the  coronary  blood- 
vessels. The  oesophageal  and  pulmouaiy  plexuses  derived  from  the 
vagus  nerves  receive  few  filaments  from  the  cardiac  and  aortic  plexuses 
and  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

The  right  coronary  plexus,*  derived  from  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus  and  the  right  wide  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  accompanies  the 
right  eoronaiy  artery  in  its  distribution  to  the  heart. 

The  left  coronary  plexus,'  larger  than  the  right  and  de rived 
from  the  left  of  ihtj  dt^ep  canliac  plexus,  accompanies  the  left  coronary 
tLYtery  and  its  branches  in  their  distribution  to  the  heart. 

The  nen^es  of  the  cardiac  plexus  and  its  divisions,  the  coronary 
plexuses  distributed  to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  contain 
numerous  microscopic  ganglia  in  their  coui-se.  These  minute  ganglia, 
readily  obeerved  without  preparation  in  the  transparent  wall  of  the 
auricles  of  the  heart  in  frogs  and  salamandei*Sj  are  I'egarded  as  motor 
centres,  and  seem  to  explain  why  fhis  organ  may  continue  to  pulsate 
after  it  has  been  removed  fnjm  the  animah 

THORACIC   PORTION  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC   NERVE." 

In  the  thorax  the  gangliated  cord  lies  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the 
ribsT  crossing  the  intercostal  blood-vessels  and  covered  by  the  pleura 
through  which  it  is  visible.  It  is  provided  commonly  with  twelve 
ganglia,  each  lying  on  the  bend  of  the  corresponding  rib,  hut  occa- 
sionally a  contiguous  pair  of  ganglia  coalesce,  when  the  number  ia 
accordingly  reduced.  The  first  ganglion  is  the  largest  and  is  often 
more  or  less  blended  with  the  last  cemcal  ganglion :  the  others  are 
small  and  usually  oval,  though  variable  in  sha]>e.  Each  ganglion  is 
connected  usually  by  a  pair  of  communicating  branches  with  the 
commencement  of  the  nearest  spinal  nerve. 

Besides  a  cardiac  branch  tr« mi  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  to  join 
the  inferior  cardiac  nerve  of  the  last  cervical  ganglion  or  directly  to 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  branches  from  the  upper  five  or  six  thoi-aeic 
ganglia  proceed  to  reinforce  the  contiguous  plexuses,  mainly  the  aortio 
plexus,  but  also  the  oesophageal  and  pulmonary  plexuses. 

The  bi*anches  of  the  lower  thoracic  ganglia  commonly  uuite  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  and  small  splanchnic  nerves,  which  descend 
into  the  abdomen  and  terminate  in  the  solar  plexus-  The  splanchnic 
nerves  *  are  white,  due  to  the  predominance  of  medullated  fibres  which 


»  P.  coronariufl  dexter  or  anterior. 

*  P.  ooTonariu!*  sinister  or  posterior, 

'  Piurs  thoracica  ner^i  sympathici.  *  N.  spknchaici^ 


The  sTMPATHETir  nerve;  lumbar  and  Mcml portion*.  1,  cllaphnigm ;  2.  CArdiA :  3,  stomach; 
4,  stnjill  intestine ;  5.  siionnld  tleiurt'  of  tlie  colon  •  6,  rectum  ;  7.  blAdder ;  §,  pro«tat« ;  9,  left  vagus 
nerre:  10,  ri^^t  vagus  n«rviv,  n,  pj^rpat  splanebnic  nerve  t^^rminating  Id  the  semfliuiar  gajiglion, 
12 ;  smftU  splflnchnic  nervp  piidini^  in  ihe  solar  plcxiu  ;  15J,  U»  superior  mesenteric  plexaa ;  15,  Ift, 
lower  two  tboraelc  ganglia ;  lf>,  1*1,  four  lumliar  g«nglla  Jn  guocenion ;  17,  17,  communicating 
branches  with  the  ndjaeent  lumbar  nervef; ;  1:9,  branches  to  the'aortlc  plexus,  19;  20,  LnfeHor  met- 
enterfc  plexus;  21,  hypogastric  plexu*^;  22.  branLhes  to  bypogastric  plexuafrom  the  lower  lum- 
bar ganglion;  23,23.  series  of  four  sacral  ganglia:  24,  24,  pelritf  plexusei :  25,  ^.  hemorrhoidal 
ptexofi;  26, 26,  brancbefl  to  bemorrhoidal  plexnn  from  the  sacral  ganglia;  27,  2a,  29,  lower  three 
thoracic  nerres:  30,  lirsL  lumtmr  nerve  dividing  into  the  illo-hypogajEtric  and  lUo-iu^inal 
branches;  91-^, second,  thinl^aml  fourth  nerves  forcing  the  lumbar  plexus;  ;n,  genito-crural 
nerve :  35.  lambo-sacral  cord  dtK'eiiding  ta  Uie  sacral  plexut,  36;  37,  37,  branches  from  the  thirJ 
and  fourth  saefml  oerres  to  the  hemorrhoidal  plexut;  38.  fifth MCiml  nerve;  39,  coccygeal  nerve. 
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The  great  splanchnic  nerve '  spnii^?^  hy  roots  usually  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  thuitirie  ganglion  umi  often  from  one  or  two  above. 
The  roots  successively  unite  on  the  sides  of  tht?  vertebral  centra,  and 
the  trunk  formed  by  their  union  passes*  through  the  erus  of  the  dia- 
pbra<(m  or  rarely  through  the  aortic  orifice  aud  ends  in  the  semilunar 
gani^lion  uf  the  sohir  plexus. 

The  small  splanchnic  nerve  ^  springs  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
thoraeie  tranglia  aud  de.seends  in  compiiuy  with  the  gre^it  splanehnie, 
or  through  a  separate  opening  in  the  erus  of  the  dia|>bragm,  to  end  in 
the  coeliae  plexus,  in  its  course  usually  giving  off  a  considerable  branch, 
the  superior  renal  nerve/  to  ibe  renal  plexus.  The  latter  lo'aueh 
sometimes  corner  from  the  trunk  of  the  gangliated  cord  or  tVom  the 
last  thoracic  ganglion  and  is  distinguished  as  the  smallest  splanchnic 
nerve/ 

linrely  a  fourth  splanchnic  nerve^  has  been  observed  arising  from 
the  upper  thoracic  ganglia  and  cardiac  plextis  and  descending  to  the 
cesopbageal  plexus  of  the  vagus,  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  or  the 
semi  I  nun r  gaogbon. 

The  thoracic  aortic  plexus,*  the  continuation  of  the  cardiac 
plexus,  entwines  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  reintbrced  Ijv  filaments 
from  the  upjx^r  thoracic  ganglia.  It  is  a  net- work  of  delicate  threads 
and  is  eoutinuous  below  with  the  solar  plexus. 

SOLAR   PLEXUS. 

The  solar  plexus,^  the  largest  and  most  intricate  of  the  plexuses 
common  to  both  sympathetic  nerves,  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  behind  the  stouuieh  on  the  front  of  the  aorta,  around  the 
commencement  of  the  cadiae  axis  and  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It 
consists  of  a  net-w^ork  of  nerves,  associated  with  ganglia,  aud  receives 
the  splanchnic  nerves  of  both  siilcs.  together  with  filaments  from  the 
thoracic  aortic  plexus  and  from  the  x'ight  vagus  nerves. 

Among  the  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus,  variable  in  nund>cr,  shape, 
and  size,  are  usualh'  two  cons]iicuous  ones,  the  semilunar  ganglia/ 
These  are  likewise  variable,  commonly  irregular  lunate  or  reniform, 
sometimes  borse-shoe-sbaped  or  even  anmilan  and  occasionally  they 
are  more  or  less  tused  into  one.  They  ai-e  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  coeliae  artery  wdtb  the  extremities  turned  up,  aud  usually  receive 
by  their  outer  extremity  the  great  ,'^plancbnic  nerve. 

From  the  solar  plexus  proceed  divisions  or  secondary  plexuses  on 

*  N.  splanebnicus  major,  '  N.  splanfh^  mimir. 

*  N.  renal  b  a  up.  or  po«t©rior* 

*  K.  splanc'hnioua  imusj  inferior,  or  tcrtius. 

*  N.  splaneb*  supremas.  *>  P.  Borticas  thoracicufi, 
'  P.  ftolftris  J  epigastric  or  ccpliuc  plexus  ;  p,  oreliacus  ur  epigasiricus. 

"  G.  seiniluxiJire,  eplancbnieum,  cceliacuiu,  abdominalCj  or  »okre. 
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all  the  adjacent  arteries,  twining  and  interlacing  around  and  accom- 
panying them  in  their  ramifications  and  distribution  to  the  viscera. 

The  plexuses  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  are  as  follows : 

The  cceliac  plexus/  Derived  from  the  fore  part  of  the  solar 
plexus,  it  surrounds  the  coeliac  artery,  receives  a  few  filaments  from 
the  right  vagus,  and  divides  into  the  gastric,'  hepatic,*  and  splenic* 
plexuses,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries  and  are  dis- 
tributed with  them. 

The  superior  mesenteric  plexus.  This  forms  a  copious  inter- 
texture  of  white  filaments  proceeding  from  the  solar  plexus  and  rein- 
forced by  filaments  from  the  abdominal  feortic  plexus,  accompanying 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery  in  its  distribution.  At  its  commence- 
ment, to  the  right  of  the  base  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  it  is 
usually  furnished  with  a  superior  mesenteric  ganglion. 

The  phrenic  plexus.'^  This  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plexus  and  accompanies  the  phrenic  arteries  to  the  diaphragm.  It 
gives  filaments  on  each  side  to  the  suprarenal  body,  and  on  its  right  it 
commonly  contains  the  small  phrenic  ganglion,*  which  gives  filaments 
to  the  contiguous  suprarenal  body,  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  hepatic 
plexus. 

The  suprarenal  plexus.  On  each  side  this  accompanies  the  cor- 
responding artery  to  the  suprarenal  body. 

The  renal  plexus.^  This  is  continued  on  each  side  from  the  solar 
plexus,  and  receives  the  renal  branch  of  the  small  splanchnic  nerve, 
at  the  termination  of  which  on  the  right  side  there  is  usually'  a  renal 
ganglion.^  The  renal  plexus  is  reinforced  by  filaments  from  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  and  aortic  plexuses  and  accompanies  the  renal  artery 
in  its  distribution. 

The  spermatic  plexus.'  This  proceeds  from  the  superior  .mesen- 
teric and  renal  plexuses  and  accompanies  the  spermatic  artery  to  the 
testicle,  or  in  the  female  the  ovarian  arter}^  to  the  ovary  and  uterus.  In 
its  course  it  is  reinforced  by  filaments  from  the  aortic  and  hypogastric 
plexuses. 

LUMBAR  PORTION   OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC   NERVE.w 

The  lumbar  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord,  in  the  abdomen,  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  vertebral  centra  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  that  of  the  right  cord  behind  the  inferior  cava,  that  of  the  left 
cord  behind  the  aorta.  The  lumbar  ganglia,^^  of  which  there  are 
commonly  four,  are  small  and  oval,  but  occasionally  they  are  fewer 

1  P.  coeliacus.  '  P.  coronarius  ventriculi. 

5  P.   hepaticus.  *  P.  lienalis. 

*  P.  diaphragmaticus.  •  G.  diaphragmaticum. 

^  P.  renalis.  *  G.  renali-aorticum.  •  P.  spermaticus. 

^^  Pars  lumbalis  nervi  sympathici.  "  G.  lumbalia. 
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and  proportionately  larger.  Each  is  connected  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nearest  spinal  nerve,  somewhat  variably  with  one  or  the 
other,  usually  by  two  communicating  branches.  These  accompany 
the  lumbar  arteries  across  the  vertebrae,  and  are  longer  than  elsewhere 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  gangliated  cord  from  the 
intervertebral  foramina. 

The  branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  are  variable,  and  partly 
proceed  to  the  abdominal  aortic  plexus,  while  others  descend  to  the 
hypogastric  plexus. 

The  abdominal  aortic  plexus  ^  is  continued  from  the  solar  and 
renal  plexuses  and  descends  on  the  abdominal  aorta  to  its  fork,  where 
it  runs  into  the  hypogastric  plexus  included  between  the  iliac  arteries. 
It  commonly  exhibits  on  each  side  of  the  aorta  a  variably  distinct  and 
thicker  string,  which  receives  the  obliquely  descending  branches  of  the 
lumbar  ganglia  and  is  united  with  its  fellow  in  front  of  the  aorta  by  a 
wide-meshed  net  of  fibres. 

From  the  aortic  plexus  proceeds  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus,' 
at  its  commencement  including  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion,* 
and  accompanying  the  corresponding  artery  in  its  distribution  to  the 
intestines. 

SACRAL  PORTION  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC   NERVE.* 

The  gangliated  cord  in  the  pelvis,  much  diminished  in  size,  descends 
irf  front  of  the  sacrum  convergent  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sacral 
foramina.  The  lower  end  usually  unites  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  in  a  loop,  on  which  sometimes  there  is  a  little,  median  coccygeal 
ganglion,^  situated  in  front  of  the  coccyx. 

The  sacral  ganglia*  are  usually  four,  often  only  three,  and  are 
small  fusiform  bodies.  Each  is  variably  connected,  usually  by  two 
communicating  branches,  with  the  contiguous  sacral  ner\'e.  The 
branches  distributed  by  the  sacral  ganglia  are  small  and  proceed  to 
the  hypogastric  and  coccygeal  plexuses. 

HYPOGASTRIC  PLEXUS. 

The  hypogastric  plexus/  an  intricate  net- work  of  nerve-threads, 
without  distinct  associated  ganglia,  enveloped  in  a  copious  layer  of 
areolar  tissue,  lies  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  intor\'al  of 
the  common  iliac  arteries,  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  It  is  continued 
from  the  abdominal  aortic  plexus  reinforced  by  branches  from  the 


*  P.  aorticus  abdominalis ;  p.  \nU'.Tmes^(tTlU'T^cun. 

'  P.  mesentericufl  inferior.  •  G.  maneni.  inferiuA. 

4  Pan  sacralifl  nervi  sjmpathici. 

*  G.  coccjgeuxn  impar ;  g.  Waltheri. 

*  6..sacimlia.  '  P.  bjrpaga«tricij/i. 
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lumbar  ganglia,  and  below  divides  into  two  portions,  the  inferior  hypo- 
gastric plexuses. 

The  inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexus/  reinforced  by  the 
branches  of  the  sacral  ganglia  and  additional  filaments  from  the  lower 
two  or  three  sacral  nerves,  extends  forward  at  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
and  also  the  vagina  in  the  female.  Associated  with  the  plexus  are  many 
minute  ganglia,  and  from  it  proceed  the  following  secondary  plexuses : 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus,'  consisting  of  fine  filaments,  partly 
from  the  pelvic  plexus  and  partly  from  the  vesical  plexus,  proceeding 
upward  and  forward  to  the  rectum,  in  which  they  communicate  with 
filaments  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus. 

The  vesical  plexus,'  formed  by  many  filaments  derived  from  the 
pelvic  plexus  and  distributed  to  the  lower  part  and  side  of  the  bladder, 
the  prostate,  and  the  seminal  vesicle.  In  the  female  its  filaments  are 
distributed  to  the  vagina  as  well  as  to  the  bladder,  whence  its  name  of 
the  vesico-vaginal  plexus/ 

The  cavernous  plexus,^  continued  from  the  vesical  plexus.  It 
follows  the  pudic  artery  and  its  branches  to  the  root  .of  the  penis, 
where  filaments  •  penetrate  the  cavernous  body  to  be  distributed  to  the 
erectile  tissue,  while  a  larger  filament '  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis  anastomosing  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve  and 
distributed  to  the  cavernous  body.  Filaments  also  supply  the  spongy 
body  and  other  parts  of  the  penis. 

The  uterine  plexus,®  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexus,  passing 
through  the  broad  ligament  in  company  with  the  uterine  artery  and 
its  branches,  to  be  distributed  to  the  uterus.  On  its  filaments  in  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  are  numerous  microscopic  ganglia. 

*  P.  hypog.  inferior  or  lateralis.  ^  P.  haemorrhoidalis. 

'  P.  vesicalis.  *  P.  vesico-vaginalis. 

^  P.  cavernosus.  •  Small  cavernous  nerves. 

'  Large  cavernous  nerve.  ®  P.  uterinus. 


Outer  wall  or  the  left  nasal  cavtty.  1,  Hup^rior  tarblnal ;  2,  stiperior  meatus:  3.  middle 
mrbinul ;  4,  middle  meatus ;  6,  uortion  of  the  lurbinnls  of  thy  tthmoM  bone,  removed  to  exiiibit 
the  odflee  of  c<>inniuinIcmtloii,  6,  with  the  anterior  cthmotdlal  sinuses;  7,  connminicatlon  with  the 
frontAl  sintis;  8,  left  frontal  slniw:  9,  portion  of  the  unsymmetrifal  partition  which  separatcfi  the 
frontal  Efnnses;  10,  inferior  tnrbinal;  U,  Inferior  meatus;  1L\  nai^l  duet  exposed  by  removing  a 
pf>rtlon  of  the  bones;  IS,  ita  termination;  14,  edge  of  the  upper  lateral  cartllaffe:  15,  16,  outer 
portion  of  the  left  lower  lateral  cartilage;  17.  cut  edge  of  the  septal  cartilage;  18,  inuer  portion 
of  the  left:  lower  lateral  cartllat^e;  1%  sphenoidal  sinus;  20,  its  oiiUce ;  21,  pharynx;  22,  orifice  of 
the  etistaehlan  tube. 

The  nasal  cavities^  are  two  capacious  air-chambers  occupT^ang 
the  middle  part  of  lh<?  skull  between  the  orbits,  eommuniciiting  with 


^  Kaflus ;  organon  ollnctoriiim. 


'  C&vi  or  cjiiv^rna  tiarium ;  foss^  nasales, 
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tlie  exterior  in  front  through  the  noetrilB  or  anterior  nares,  and  behiud 
with  the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares.  They  are  completely 
Beparated  by  the  nasal  partition,  which  forms  the  inner  wall  of  eaeh 
euvity.  Their  outer  wail  presents  the  three  pmminent  turbhiab,  sepa- 
rated fi'om  one  another  and  the  Hoor  b}^  the  three  meatuses.  Their 
roof  separates  them  from  the  cranial  eavity  and  their  floor  from  that 
of  the  mouth.  With  each  nasal  cavity  coomiunicate  the  eon-esponding 
frontal  ethmoidal,  sphetioidal^  and  niaxillarj^  sinuses,  and  into  the  infe- 
rior niealua  of  each  opens  the  nasal  duct  from  the  lachrymal  sac.    The 

Fm.  421. 


Partition  of  the  nose-  1,  curiuage  r>i  trie  imirtLikiu ;  2,  ii;?  jimutloti  with  the  unstl  fiUteC 
the  etUiji^iid  Ijoiie .  3.  itn  junction  with  tlie  n&sal  bones :  -1.  in&rgLn  of  contlDiuidon  wjih  lliet»teT»l 
tritiogular  cartilage ;  5,  fibrous  tnenibmne  connecting  the  cartilage  of  the  pArtltion  with  tlie  ortl 
cttrtilttge;  fi,  inner  |>onJon  of  thf  lefl  oval  cartilage;  7,  anterior  boftltrof  Ibe  vomer:  8,  accet* 
8ory  eartllftge:  fl.  prolongation  of  the  cartilagt*  of  the  partition* Jn  a  groove  between  the  vomer 
atiti  Eii-«*il  plMle  of  the  ethmoid  ixme  ;  10^  naso-palatf  ne  canal  of  the  right  aide  opening  Into  the 
anterior  i>iilatiue  foramen,  IL 

construction  of  the  nasal  eavitieg  as  formed  by  the  surrounding  boneB 
is  described  in  the  account  of  the  skuIL     (8ee  page  146,) 

The  nasal  cavitie.^  are  completed  in  front  b^^  the  nasal  cartilages, 
and  they  are  lined  thi^nii^hont  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  olfactory  region  »^  ^r  that  which  is  especially  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  accords  with  the  nasal  surface  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
comprisini^  the  nasal  plate  uf  the  inner  wall  and  the  opposed  surface 
of  the  turbinalfl  of  the  outer  wall.    From  the  conformation  of  the  nasal 

^  Eegio-otfActoria. 
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cavities  the  ciiriviitH  of  air  aseeiKltng  thmugh  the  nostriU  pans  in 
a  curve  upwartl,  hack  ward,  and  down  ward,  traveraing  the  oUaetoiy 
regions  into  the  pharynx. 

The  nose  '  is  formed  by  its  bony  bridge  and  the  nasal  cartilages 
covered  b^^  the  skin  and  na.sul  muyeles.  The  sides  conjoin  in  the 
median  ridge  or  back,^  which  shapes  from  beneath  the  forehead  to 
the  point.  Below  thev  bulge  outward  in  the  w^ings  of  the  nose.'' 
Beneath  are  the  nostrils,  or  anterior  nares/  enniimnricatiiiic  above 
with  the  na?»al  fansw  and  separated  by  the  column  of  the  nose,* 
which  is  formed  hy  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  partition  enclosed  by 
the  skin. 

The  nostrils  are  horizontal,  fore  and  aft  elliptical  apertures,  situ- 
ated below  the  level  of  the  entrance  of  the  nasal  aperture  of  the  skull. 
The  column  is  fixed  behind  to  the  nasid  spine. 

Within  the  border  of  the  nostrils  the  skin  is  continuous  with  the 
nasal    mucous    membrane 

and  is  here  furnished  with  Fig.  422 

a    number   of  short   stiff 
liairs. 

The  nasal  cartilages 
complete  the  fore  part  of 
the  partition  and  serve 
to  support  the  lower  fore 
part  of  the  nose.  The}- 
consist  of  the  septal  and 
late  ra  I  t  r  i  a  ng  u  I  a  r  a  n  d  o  v  a  I 
cartilageH, 

The  septal  cartilage  ** 
is  a  quadrilateral  plate 
placed  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  nasal  partition,  which 
itcomjjletes  in  front.  Its 
posterior  borders  are  re- 
ceived in  the  angular 
notch  between  the  nasal 
ethmoid  plate  and  the  vo- 
mer. Its  upper  anterior 
border  is  fixed  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  nasal 
bones;  below  them  it  is 
continuous  laterally  with 
the   triangular   cartilages. 


^^ 


fABTiLAOES  or  THE  NOSE.  1,  Kf  ri  i  luii_ml  Cartilage ;  2,  iti 
anterior  border:  3,  ftnterfor  mHri.ni  mj  tlji-  hcpul  cartilage 
appearin^r  between  the  laleml  cartilages;  4,  iiniall  acceir 
s*or>'  tartllage ;  iS,  lower  lateral  cartilage,  back  of  which  ts 
the  wing  of  the  m^e ;  (>,  accessory  cartlliigcs ;  7,  point  at  the 
nojip  where  the  lower  lateral  cartilages  are  bent  inwardly 
along  the  column. 

Its   lower  anterior  and  shortest  border 


'  Na«u§  ;  rhin  ;  promontorium  fecie)  j  «nout 
»  Alii?  nasi  J  pmnie. 
^  Columna  nfk&i. 
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'  Dowuiii. 

•  Apertune  nasi  extemte. 

'  Septum  cartila^ineum. 
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contributes  to  form  the  column  of  the  nose,  extending  from  the  nasal 
spine  to  the  point  of  the  nose. 

In  early  life  a  prolongation  of  the  septal  cartilage  occupies  a  narrow 
channel  along  the  sutural  conjunction  of  the  ethmoid  nasal  plate  and 
vomer  to  the  sphenoidal  rostrum. 

The  septal  cartilage  is  the  thickest  of  those  of  the  nose  and  is  thin- 
nest at  the  middle.  It  often  exhibits  a  want  of  symmetry  and  with  the 
bones  of  the  nasal  partition  may  be  more  or  less  bent  to  one  or  the 
other  side. 

The  upper  lateral,  or  triangular  cartilage/  is  a  thin  plate  con- 
tinuous with  the  anterior  border  of  the  septal  cartilage,  reflected  from 
it  outwardly  on  each  side  and  attached  by  connective  tissue  with  the 
lower  margin  of  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  notch  of  the  maxilla. 
Its  lower  border  is  connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  corre- 
sponding oval  cartilage. 

The  lower  lateral,  or  oval  cartilage,*  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  nose  below  the  former,  bordera  the  nostril.  It  consists  of  an  outer 
oval  plate,  nearly  flat  or  slightly  convex  externally,  and  an  inner  band. 
The  oval  plate  occupies  the  side  of  the  point  of  the  nose  attached  above 
to  the  triangular  cartilage,  while  the  band  bends  inward  from  its  fore 
part  and  extends  along  the  nasal  column  attached  to  the  septal  carti- 
lage. The  oval  cartilages  are  connected  together  at  the  tip  of  the  nose 
by  loose  fibrous  tissue,  the  line  of  union  being  usually  indicated  by  a 
slight  groove  of  the  skin.  In  the  negro  the  oval  cartilages  make  a  less 
abrupt  bend,  so  that  the  nose  is  more  obtusely  rounded  and  devoid  of 
the  groove. 

From  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  oval  cartilage  a  band  of  fibrous 
tissue  extends  over  the  wing  of  the  nose  to  be  attached  to  the  nasal 
notch  of  the  maxilla.  The  band  commonly  contains  from  one  to  three 
little  accessory  cartilages.' 

The  wing  of  the  nose  *  borders  the  nostril  outwardly  behind  the 
point  and  below  the  position  of  the  oval  cartilage.  It  is  a  fold  of  the 
skin  enclosing  a  thick  layer  of  fibro-connective  with  adipose  tissue  and 
muscular  bundles  which  are  part  of  the  contiguous  nasal  muscles. 

The  skin  of  the  nose,  except  on  the  wings,  is,  together  with  the 
subjacent  nasal  muscles,  loosely  and  movably  attached  to  the  parts  be- 
neath.   It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  its  sebaceous  glands. 

The  muscles  of  the  nose.     See  page  250. 

The  nasal  cavities,  completely  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
nasal  partition  and  communicating  behind  with  the  pharynx,  are 
throughout  lined  by  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the 
latter  cavity. 


*  Cartilago  triangularis  or  lateralis  superior. 

»  Cartilago  ovalis ;  c.  lateralis  inferior ;  c.  al»  nasi ;  c.  pinnalis. 

'  Cartilagines  sesamoideffi ;  c.  accessorii.  *  Ala  nasi. 
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The  nasal  mucous  membrane,'  highly  vase  ular,  bright  I'ed  au«l 
eenditive,  h  closely  connected  with  the  Bubjueent  periosteum  and  peri- 
chondrium. It  varies  in  thieknesH  in  different  positions  and  eontribiitea 
to  diminish  the  passajtcefl  of  the  nose*  It  is  thickest  on  the  turbinab, 
espetiaily  the  inferior  m\i\  and  is  prolongeiJ  on  their  free  border  so  as 
to  make  them  appear  eoii8i<ierubly  larger  than  the  eorre.spunding  tur- 
binals  in  the  macerated  skuU.  It  is  also  thick  on  the  nasal  partition 
and  is  thinner  along  the  tioor  and  meatuses.  It  lines  the  sinusen  com- 
municating with  the  nose,  and  in  them  is  thinnest  and  least  vascnlar. 
It  reduct^j*  the  orifices  of  communication  to  round  apertures.  Of  these 
there  is  usually  one  which  is  cummon  to  the  frontal  and  anterior  eth- 
moidal sinuses  of  each  side  opernng  into  the  fore  part  of  the  ndildle 
meatus.  Another  aperture  behind  the  former  opens  from  the  maxil- 
lary antrum  into  the  latter,  A  third  open^  from  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
sinuses  into  the  superior  meatus,  and  a  fourth  i'nnn  the  corresponding 
sphenoidal  sinus  opens  into  the  upper  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  nasal  mucous  membrane  closes  the  for-amina  of  the  ethmoidal 
cnbriform  plate,  likewise  the  spheno-pahitine,  pterygopalatine,  ptery- 
goid^ and  nasopalatine  foraniiim. 

Opening  into  the  fore  jmrt  of  the  inferior  na«al  meatus  is  the  nasal 
duct  from  the  lachrymal  sae,  the  orifice  guanied  by  one  or  two  shght 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  nasal  mucous  membrane,  excejit  in  the  olfactory  region  and 
on  the  nasal  cartilages,  is  provided  %tdth  a  ciliated  columnar  epithelium. 
On  the  cartilage.s  the  cjuthelium  is  squamous  and  stratified  and  is 
continuous  with  the  epidermis  of  the  tskin  at  the  nostrils. 

In  the  olfactory  region'  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  soft,  pulpy, 
and  most  vascular.  It  exhibits  a  yellowish-red  hue  and  is  furnished 
with  a  non -ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  with  j»eculiar  elements,  the 
olfactory  cells.  The  columnar  cells  are  prolonged  beneath  into 
branching  processes  which  contribute  to  sustain  several  strata  of  the 
olfactiiry  cells.  These  are  upright,  spindle-shaped,  ami  have  an  oval 
nucleus  enveloped  in  a  small  mass  of  gninular  protoplasm.  The  upper 
extremity  of  the  cells  extends  as  a  rod-like  prolongation  between  the 
sustaining  cells  to  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  biwis,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  the  rod-Hke  prolongation  of  tho 
olfactory  cells  is  furnished  with  long  hair-like  processes,  but  in  man  and 
his  class  they  are  absent. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  olfactory  cells  descends  a  filament, 
which  sometimes  presents  a  varicose  appearance.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  a  terminal  fibril  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  but  the 
continuity  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

*  Scbneidman  membrane;  pituitary  membrane;  membrana  pituitana;  m. 
Schneideriana. 

*  R(^io  olfactoria. 
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Mingled  with  the  columnur  and  olfactoiy  cells  are  transitional 
forriiK  hLtWL'tu  thi?  two.  All  are  regarded  m  being  probably  eonnected 
w  i  1 1 1  t>  1  fae  t  ury  n  c*  rv  e- ti  b  ri  I s. 

The  nasml  mucous  membra  no  is  abundantly  supplied  with  glands, 
which  are  mo»t   numerous  about   the  middle  and  back  ]iart8  uf  the 

nasal  cavities,  and  are  largest  on 
Fig.  42JJ.  the  back  of  the  partition.     In  the 

1  olfactory  region    the    glands   are 

mostly  tubular  and  8im]>le.  and 
somewhat  enlarged  aud  convohited 
in  their  dce|ier  part.*  Eli^ewhore 
the  nasal  ^Tjlands  are  racemc^se.' 

The  olfactory  nerves,  from 
the  corrcHpfmding  olfactory  lobe, 
pass  through  the  numerous  fora- 
mina of  Ibe  ethmoiflal  cribriform 
plate  in  an  inner  and  an  outer 
series,  and  these  deneend  in  canals, 
partly  bnny  and  partly  membra- 
nous, in  the  inner  and  outer  walla 
of  the  na&al  cavity.  Diverging 
fore  and  aft  they  enter  the  uiii- 
eouH  niemlmtne  of  the  olfactory 
region,  the  outer  series  being  the 
larger.  In  their  distribution  they 
l>raiich  into  ttattcncd  tuftb.  which 
anastomose  in  close  plexuses  with 
narrow,  elongated  meshes.  The 
iil>res  of  the  olfactory  nerves  aiv 
nnn-nierlullated  and  canf*ist  of  axis-fibres  with  a  nucleated  neurilemma, 
in  which  the  nuclei  are  fewer  than  in  the  similar  iibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

The  nasal  mucous  memhmne  is  further  supplied  with  sensory  nerves 
by  the  Irifaeiai,  as  alread\'  described. 

The  arteries  of  the  nasal  cavity  are  the  spheuo-palatine  and  descend- 
ing pahi*ine  hranches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  the  posterior  and  aa- 
terior  ethmi>idal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  branches  from  the 
superior  labial  of  the  facial  artery*. 

The  veins  of  the  nasal  cavity  form  a  close  plexus  in  the  mucous 
memhrane,  best  produced  on  the  inferior  tnrbinal  and  lower  back  part 
of  the  partition.  The  trunks  return  in  the  course  of  the  arteries,  the 
spheno-palatine  vein  entering  the  pterygoid  plexus,  the  ethmoidal  veins 
ending  in  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Other  and  smaller  veins  join  the  supu- 
rior  labial  and  facial  veins. 


I 


VBBTTCJLL  SKtTTlOSW   FROM   THE  KASAL  MUCOVfl 

m^kbrank;  mfiffnil\e<l  150  dirttncterfl  1.  from 
the  olfhptory  region;  «,  ntin-cUicvted  columiiar 
epUtupUnm;  h,  olfuctory  nerve-flbrt-n :  e,  nnsal 
tnbulHr  gland  ;  d,  \tM  nutlft,  '1,  eUiatt'rt  eplihe- 
liiim  ill  other  ptisHlon^  of  the  mucoui  mem- 
limiif. 


*  Gland*  of  Bowman, 


'  Gland  u  lee  mucipara  aggregAtfi. 
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The  lyjnphatic'd  of  the  nosi?  are  miinernu.s  and   liir^t^     They  form 
a  close  plexus  of  vessels  in  the  mueous  membmne,  communicating  with 


Fio.  424, 


V  in 

VTrivivri 


l^v 


*r,z;-i£Vi: 


Xebves  op  the  partithdjs  of  the  nose,  I,  olfactory  bulb;  1,  Its  nerves  dcscendiDf?  in  Ihe 
n&ukl  mucous  membniuei  2.  interiMil  nasal  branch  of  tbc  nnml  nerve  of  the  ophthalmic;  :J, 
nftsal  brimuhes  from,  the  Kphtvnopnlatliiic  gnng:lh>n,  II,  opftie  nerve;  III,  ocnlo-mtolor :  IV,  troch- 
leHr:  V,  irifiidal ;  VI,  ahtluceni;  VII,  facial;  VIll.  amlitory;  IX»  gloeso-pharyngeal;  X,  vagiut; 
XI,  accessory;  XIJ.  hypoglossal.  I,  cjivernnii!?  plexus  of  the  Hympathetie ;  5,  filaments  of  com- 
mnnicAlion  with  the  femihinargangtlcm  ofthtt  irl  racial ;  6,  fllamentfei  of  communlcfttion  ivlth  the 
oculo-moUjr  nene ;  7,  branche«^  of  the  sympathetk  rollowing  the  ioieraal  carotid  artery ;  &, 
hmnch  connecterl  with  the  superior  cervical  gatigUon ;  9.  10,  lllntncnt^  forming  a  plexiin  uiMtii 
the  internal  carotid  arteir;  11,  pelnjUsgHiiglkm  of  the  glosso-pharynpeal ;  li! Jugolar  Kaugllon 
tit  the  voffUfi  nerve ;  13,  U,  15,  aniuitoinotlc  ftlauentn  between  the  Kyiiip*ithetii%  the  glo8Sf>pharyii- 
geal,  TRgnfl,  accessory.  &ti^  hypoglu^al  ti^rveai. 


lymphatic  spacer  around  the  olfactory  nerves  and  among  the  nas^al 
glands^ 

Fio.  426. 


Nkhvw  or  THE  otTER  WALL  OF  TUE  T.EKT  NABAT-  CAVITY.  1,  olfectory  ncTves ;  2,  oasal  braneh 
of  the  ophthftlmle  nerve;  3i,  sphenopalatine  ganglion  ;  4,  6^  C,  palatine  nerves;  7,  branch  to  the 
no**e:  8,  niwal  nerve  to  the  onter  wall  of  the  no»e;  9,  na«al  nerve  to  the  inner  wall;  lf>.  vidian 
nerve;  11,  facial  nerve;  12,  rk^ep  fatrfjsal  nerve  Joining  the  carotid  plexus;  13,  tlie  other  branch 
of  the  vidian  is  the  MU|>erflcial  iH?trf»sal  nerve,  which  joins  the  faciaL 
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THE  EYES  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES. 

The  eye,  or  eyeball,  is  the  special  organ  of  sight,  but  as  all  the 
parts  within  the  orbit  and  surrounding  its  entrance  are  concerned  in 
its  functions,  they  are  included  in  the  description  as  the  appendages 
of  the  eye.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  form  a  pyramidal  mass,  from 
the  front  of  which  the  eyeball  projects  and  is  covered  by  the  eyelids 
protected  above  by  the  eyebrow.  The  mass  surrounding  the  eyeball 
consists  of  its  muscles,  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  their  vessels  and 
nerves,  with  the  intervals  filled  with  areolar  tissue  and  fat. 

THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS. 

The  eyebrow  *  is  the  arch  of  skin  and  hairs,  supported  on  the 
superciliary  ridge  and  supraorbital  margin  of  the  frontal  bone,  to 
which  it  is  loosely  and  movably  attached.  The  hairs  project  fVom 
within  upward  and  outward  and  in  general  are  directed  in  the  course 
of  the  brow.  The  skin  is  thick  and  dense,  resembling  that  of  the 
scalp,  and  is  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  muscles,  which  produce 
the  movements  of  the  brow  and  consist  of  the  frontal,  palpebral, 
orbicular,  and  superciliary  muscles.  Besides  the  hair-follicles  embedded 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  fat,  it  contains  numerous 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands. 

The  eyelids'  are  horizontal,  movable  covers  across  the  front  of 
the  eyeball,  fringed  at  their  borders  by  the  cilia,  or  eyelashes.  They 
are  separated  by  the  palpebral  fissure,'  the  extremities  of  which  are 
angles  of  the  eye/  When  the  lids  are  open  the  fissure  becomes 
more  or  less  widely  elliptical,  with  the  outer  angle  acute  and  the  inner 
angle  prolonged  into  the  lachrymal  lake/  The  free  borders  of  the 
lids  are  for  the  most  part  flat,  with  the  back  edge  angular  and  the 
front  edge  rounded  and  fringed  by  the  cilia  ;  but  in  the  lake  the  borders 
are  less  pronounced,  rounded,  and  devoid  of  cilia.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  lake  each  lid  forms  a  slight  eminence,  the  lachrymal  papilla,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  minute  orifice,  the  lachrymal  punctum. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canal,  by  which  the  tears 
are  conveyed  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  lake  is  occupied  by  a  convex 
red  body,  the  lachrymal  caruncle. 

The  eyelids  are  opened  chiefly  by  the  raising  of  the  upper  one 
through  the  action  of  the  palpebral  elevator  muscle.  The  upper  lid  is 
much  larger,  more  prominently  convex,  and  when  open  overhangs  the 
lower  one.  Its  free  border  is  directed  downward  and  backward,  while 
that  of  the  lower  lid  is  directed  upward  and  forward. 

The  upper  eyelid  is  continuous  with  the  eyebrow,  from  which  it  is 

*  Supercilium.  ^  Palpebrae.  '  Fissura  palpebrarum. 

*  Canthus  oculi  intemus  et  extemus  ;  comers.  ^  Lacus  lachiymalis. 


defined  by  a  deep  aix*hing  fiirrow,*  which  correspODdi*  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  eyeMd  to  the  eyeball.  Above,  the 
furrow  is  bounded  by  a  fold,  proimoeut  and  convex  outwardly  and 
overhangiDg  the  eyelid.  In  the  advance  of  age  the  told  commonly 
becomes  more  prominent,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  are- 
olar tissue  between  the  pul{H^bral  elevator  teiulon  and  the  palpebral 
ligament.  The  lower  lid  is  continuous  with  the  cheek,  from  which 
it  is  defined  by  a  slight  depi'ei^sion '  uf  ibe  i^tirfiiec  in  front  of  the 
orbit.  Latondly  the  lid?*  unite  in  the  palpebral  commissures,^ 
of  which  the  inner  forms  a  concave  hollow  ui  the  side  of  the  nose, 
wbile  the  outer  h  (*liirhlly  de|)res8ed. 

Structure  of  the  eyelids*  The  ej^elids  are  composed  of  Ibur 
succ€*s8ive  layers,  the  skin,  the  palpebral  orbiculai"  mnscle,  the  palpe- 
bral scutes  with  their  ligaments,  and  the  conjunctiva. 

The  skin  of  the  eyelids  has  the  same  structure  as  elsewhere,  but  is 
very  thin  and  is  darker  than  in  most  other  positions.  It  is  furnished 
with  papilhe,  fine  hairs  and  proportionately  small  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  suiyacent  muscle  by  thin  eunnective 
tissue  destitute  of  fat.  In  the  inner  commissure  it  exhibits  a  con- 
spicuous whitish  spot,  due  to  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  shining 
through.  The  skin  is  thrown  int*»  wrinkles  by  the  action  of  the  sub- 
jacent mnscle. 

The  cilia^  or  eyelashes,*  are  short,  stltf  baii^s  amingcd  in  rows 
along  the  front  iMunded  edge  of  the  margins  ot  the  eyelids.  The 
upper  cilia  are  more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower  and  curve 
upward,  while  those  below  curve  in  tht-  o]>posite  direction.  The  roots 
of  the  cilia  with  their  follicles  are  inserted  into  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissnc  an»ong  the  muscidur  bundles  at  the  border  of  the 
palpebral  orbienlar  muselc.  Tbey  are  accompanied  by  numerous  seba- 
ceous glands,  together  with  others  resembling  in  structure  the  sweat- 
glands. 

The  second  layer  of  the  eyelids  is  formed  by  the  concentric  tibres 
of  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle  closely  attached  to  the  skin  externally 
an(l  mort'  loosely  to  the  subjacent  layer. 

The  palpebral  scutes^  of  the  third  layer  serve  to  give  shape  and 
firmness  to  the  lids,  and  are  dense  plates  of  felted  connective-tissue 
bundles.  The  upper  scute  is  the  larger  and  thicker  is  half  oval  and 
at  its  middle  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  lower  one,  which  is 
a  narrow  band  of  nearly  uniform  depth.  Their  free  border  is  straight 
and  thickest;  their  attached  border  is  counecttHJ  with  a  thin  fibrous 
membninc  extending  from  the  periosteum  of  the  orbital  mai*gin.  The 
upper  atul  lower  |»ortion8  of  the  membrane  are  distinguished  as  the 

*  Superior  orbito-palpebml  fiirrow.  *  Inferior  orbito-palpehml  ftirrow. 

*  Commis«urA  pttlpobranim.  •  Cib  ;  bk«pharides. 

*  Falpebral  cartilages  or  pfatea  ;  tarsi ;  tarsal  cartilages. 
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superior  niA  inferior  palpebral  ligaments,'  ami  their  elighily 
ihifktu'  cunjuiii'tiuii  uutwardly  is  the  external  palpebral  liganient/ 
whieli  cunuL-els  the  Kc*iUe8  with  the  adjucetit  Ixjrtiur  uf  the  iiiahir  hune. 
The  internal  palpebral  ligament*  is  a  well-marked,  strong,  tibrous 
band,  which  c(»nnects  the  iiuier  ends  of  the  seutos  with  the  nasal  process 
of  the  maxilla  iti  iruot  ol*  die  lachrymal  fossa.  The  superior  palpebral 
ligament  in  joined  behind  by  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  palpebral 
elevator  nnuscle  a**  it  deNeends  to  he  in  tier  led  iiit**  the  bonier  of  the 
upper  palpebral  ecute.     The  superior  and  inferioi-  pidpehral  ligaments 

FiQ.  426, 


9810   H_ 


!\ 


^. 
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Tun  I.Err  EYCUD  AHD  LArHBinWAL  nLAND,  TFRNEP  FORWARD  AM*  I>'WAR1»  SO  AS -TO  SHOW  THttlL 

iNKKn  j^tKf  ACE.  1,  upiKT and  Inwer  purl  of  the  orbit;  2,  portion  of  tht*  ijajpcbral  nrhiculAr  mat- 
cle;  »»  mtai-Ument  of  rhls  miiHcle  tu  the  inner  lonrgiii  of  the  orbit:  -i-  r>erforatlc»u  for  the  pa»&|i;e 
of  ttie  n&sA)  branch  i>rt1ie  opiitlmlmic  arttiry  ;  h,  pal|wbriLl  tensor  idubcIij  ;  6,  paJpebfrnl  g)jgin<]!i; 
7,  orbital  and  ^.  |j<kl|)ebruL  portions  of  the  lacbryiii&]  gland  ;  9,  U^  duct»;  11,  orifices  uiieninK  on 
Uie  inner  surfiiee  of  the  upper  eyelid ;  12, 13,  lachrymiU  ptmcta  uii  the  lachrymttl  papUIsew 

are  aHi-ociated  with  some  iinstrijied  mueele-tibreB,  must  numerous  in  the 
upper  lid,* 

Embedded  in  the  hack  part  of  the  scutes  are  the  palpebral  glands,* 
dii^tinctly  r^een  throoirh  the  lining  eonjunetiviL  They  appear  as  yel- 
low, granular-lookini^  bodies,  arranged  vertieally  in  a  vow,  extending 
nearly  ilie  depth  of  the  scutes.  There  are  thirty  or  more  in  the  upper 
lid  and  uhout  twenty  in  the  lower  onet  and  their  duets  open  in  a  regu- 
lar series  along  the  po*^terior  edge  of  the  margin  of  the  lids.  In 
structuiv?  they  resemble  the  schaeeou©  glands,  and  each  is  compot^d  of 
a  central  straight  duct  extending  the  length  of  the  gland,  surrounded 


^  Superior  and  inferior  tarsal  ligainent*. 

'  Ext**rnid  tnrstil  lij^ament ;  ligampntum  nni^ulare  eitemiim, 

"  IntemftI  tflrsal  lipmient  j  1.  annulare  intermnn;   iendo  palpebrarum. 

*  Muscidus  orhito-pidpobndis. 

^  Glandular  palpebrarum  or  Mcibomianie  ,*   Meibomian  glands  \  folUouli  ciliares, 
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by  numerouB  alveoli,'  wliieh  are  variably  long,  i^iniple,  or  braiielied  and 
(lut^k-shaped.  The  inlands  secrete  an  oleaginous  Ikiuid,'  which  lubri- 
cates the  edges  of  the  lid8  and  serves  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
tears.  It  m  often  observed,  eepecially  after  sleep,  aeeiimiilatcd  as  a 
yellowish-white  matter  in  the  lachrynial  lake.  In  the  dried  condition 
it  is  also  sometimes  seen  adhererjt  to  the  eyelashes  as  a  yellow  solid. 

CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  conjunctiva'  in  a  delicate  tmnspareot  niueous  membrane, 
which  lines  the  eyelids  and  is  thence  reflected  over  the  tront  of  the 
eyeball.  Between  the  lids  as  defined  by  the  scutes,  and  the  cornea,  it 
forms,  above  and  below,  a  freely  movable  fold,  the  fornix,  which  is  of 
much  greater  depth  in  the  upper  tiian  in  the  lower  hd.  In  its  different 
positions  the  conjunctiva  is  distinguished  as  the  palpebral,  sclerotic, 
and  cornea i  portions,  each  presentinij:  important  difleretices. 

The  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva*  is  thicker,  more  vascu- 
lar and  sensitive  than  elsewhere,  and  is  closely  and  tightly  adherent  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ]ialpebral  scutes.  It  is  bright  red  in  color, 
duo  to  its  numerous  vessels,  and  exhibits  the  palpebral  glands  beneath. 
At  the  edge  of  the  lids  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  at  the  lachry- 
mal puncta  with  the  lining  mombrane  of  the  lachrymal  canals.  Though 
for  the  most  jmrt  smooth,  near  the  fornix  under  a  lens  it  exhibits  minute 
transverse  folds. 

The  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunctiva*  forms  the  fornix,  and 
is  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts  by  areolar  tissue.  In  the 
upper  lid,  from  the  corresponiling  scute,  it  extends  on  the  pal[>ebral 
elevator  tendon,  thence  descends  on  the  selerotiea  to  the  cornea.  In 
the  lower  hd  it  is  reflected  from  the  scute  on  the  inferior  pal]jcbral 
ligament  and  sclerotica  to  the  cornea.  Thin  and  transparent,  the 
eclerotica  m  seen  through  it,  and  is  commonly  named  with  the  latter 
the  *' white  of  the  eye."  At  the  entrance  of  the  lachrymal  lak©» 
adjoining  the  caruncle,  it  exhibits  a  red,  variable  fold,  the  semi- 
lunar plica,"  which  is  a  rudiment  of  the  nictitating  membrane  or 
third  eyelid  of  many  of  the  lower  vertebrates.  Frequently  the  scle- 
rotic portion  of  the  conjunctiva  exhibits  vessels  proceciliug  fr«^m  the 
angles  of  the  eye  and  radiating  towards  the  cornea.  In  the  advance 
of  age  it  sometimes  shows  here  and  there  little  yellowish  eminences, 
which  are  due  to  accumuiations  of  fat  in  the  subjacent  connective 
tissue.  About  the  commencement  of  the  fornix,  embedded  in  the 
scutes  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  little  racemose  glands,  the  ducts  of 
which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  near  the  line  of  reflection 
of  the  raembrane. 


'Acini.  *  Sebum  pulpc'b  rale  J  lema. 

'  MembranB  conjunctiva.  *  C.  palpebmruoi. 

*  C,  Bcleroticte,  Imlbi,  or  adnata  oculi. 

*  P.  semilunaris  ;  palpebra  tertia. 
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The  corneal  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,*  thinner  than  the  rest  and 
devoid  of  blood-vessels,  merges  in  the  cornea,  with  which  it  is  closely 
united  and  forms  its  anterior  layer. 

The  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  varies  in  different  portions,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  thin  and  stratified.  It  is  thickest  on  the  margin 
of  the  lids  and  on  the  sclerotic  portion,  where  it  consists  of  superfi- 
cial strata  of  pavement  cells  succeeded  by  others  gradually  becoming 
thicker  and  finally  resting  on  a  single  stratum  of  columnar  cells. 
Thinnest  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  it  here  consists  of  several 
strata  of  flattened  polygonal  cells  resting  on  short  columnar  cells. 
On  the  folded  portion  of  the  membrane  extending  to  the  fornix  it 
consista  of  a  few  strata  of  polygonal  cells  with  a  single  superficial 
stratum  of  short  thick  columnar  cells.  On  the  cornea  it  consists  of 
several  superficial  strata  of  flattened  cells,  succeeded  by  others  more 
uniformly  polyhedral,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  columnar  cells. 

The  lachrymal  caruncle,'  the 

Fio.  427.  ^  ,.  ,  .  •     ^u 

reddish   emmence   occupying  the 

lachrymal  lake,  is  a  process  of 
the  conjunctiva  enclosing  a  group 
of  sebaceous  glands  and  furnished 
with  a  few  minute  scattered  hairs. 
A  few  conspicuous  vessels  are 
commonly  to  be  observed  in  the 
sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
proceeding  from  the  angles  of  the 
eye  and  radiating  towards  the  cor- 
nea;  but  in  inflammation  many 
more  become  visible.  At  the  bor- 
der of  the  cornea  the  vessels  form 
a  plexus  of  capillary  loops.  The 
conjunctival  arteries  are  derived 
from  the  palpebral  and  lachrymal 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
The  vessels  of  the  sclerotica  when 
congested  also  become  visible 
through  the  conjunctiva.  They 
are  finer  and  less  tortuous  than 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
are  derived  from  the  anterior  cili- 
ary branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery.  On  pressure  of  the  eye- 
lids the  sclerotic  vessels  remain  stationary,  while  those  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva move  with  the  shifting  of  the  membrane. 

The  conjunctiva  contains  some  lymphoid  tissue,  and  it  is  provided 


Nerve  end-bulbs,  from  the  conjunctiva. 
1,  from  a  calf;  2,  from  man.  a,  end-bulb :  b, 
axis-flbre  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibre  c ;  ♦, 
division  of  a  nerve-fibre  at  a  node.  Highly 
magnified. 


*  C.  corneae. 


^  Caruucula  lachrymalis. 
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with  an  abuDdaot  plexus  of  lymphatics,  which  are  much  rediieetl  in 
8ize  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  they  cammunicato  with  its 
branching  cell-spaces.  3Ianj  of  the  nerves  of  the  eoiijinictiva  derived 
iVoni  the  branches*  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  terminate  in  end-bulbs. 
These  are  minute  spherical  bodies  connected  with  one  or  two  termirml 
nerve-tibres.  The  end-bulb  consists  of  a  con nective-t inane  capsule  en- 
closing a  little  mass  of  polyhedral  cellh  in  which  the  axis-fibres  of  the 
ner\'es  terminate.  The  nerve-tibres  uppruaching  the  bulb  are  often 
twisted  on  each  other  before  the  axis-fibres  enter  it. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids.     See  page  248. 


Tilt:   LACHRYMAL   AFFAEATU8. 

The  lachrynial  apparatus  concerned  in  the  production  and  con- 
veyance of  the  teal's  consists  chiefly  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  canals,  and 
8ac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  lachrymal  gland,'  which  secretes  the  tears,  consists  of  an 
orbital  and  a  paljtebral  portion,  the  former  occup\'ing  the  receHs  of  the 
orbit  within  the  position  of  the  external  angular  procesa  of  the  frontal 
bone^  the  latter  extend- 

in£r  to  the  border  of  the  ^^^'  ^-^' 

1 1  ppe  i^  ey  e  1 1  d .  1  h  e  o  r bi  - 
tal  portion  *  is  flattened 
oval  and  curved,  with 
the  upper  convex  sur- 
face attached  to  the  ad- 
jacent periosteum  by 
connective  tisgue ;  the 
lower  surface,  next  the 
eyeball,  restinj^  on  the 
palpebral  elevator,  supe- 
rior and  external  rec- 
tus muscles,  Tlie  palpe- 
bral portion^  is  smaller, 
thinner,  and  irrei^ularly 
quadrate,  an<i  is  in 
contact  beneath  with 
the  conjunctival  fornix. 
The  orbital  portion  of 
the  gland  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  fore  and  aO,  five  lines 
wideband  two  lines  thick  :  the  palpebral  portion  fonr  lines  loni;,  nearly 
as  wide,  and  a  line  thick.  Tlie  l!Khr\Tnal  inland  is  a  crnnpound,  lobu* 
lated,  racemose  gland,  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  resembles  in  structure 
the  salivary  glands.      Its  ducts,  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  pTOceed  forward 


1 8  2a 


The  lkft  eye,  wttit  a  portfo!*  of  the  kyeluib  nETitovcD. 

Tf>   KXIIIBIT  THK    LACHRYMAL  «  ANAlJS    AND  SAC,     1,  lachrrmal 

emmls;  2,  ^otiimcTi cement  t>f  tbeiq.-  on  Ihe  lachryiiml  |iapniae : 
3.  pfttpi*bral  seiil<^*i :  4.  edges  of  th*-  eyelklK :  fi,  Idchrymal  sac; 
f»,  intemftl  palpebral  Htrament .  7,  Us  jicAin  of  tlhision  in 
front  of  the  Mchrymal  oaniils;  S.  bmoehes  of  Uie  liijampnt 
clvlng  attachment  to  the  tlbres  of  the  iJ>a1(>ebm!  orbicular 


'  Gliimlulft  lachrymnlis,  '  G.  1.  nuperior  or  innuudnriti  Guleni. 

*  G.  L  inferior  Rosetinmlleri  or  coirgrcgata  Monroi, 
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and  downward  and  open  in  a  row  along  the  upper  outer  part  of  the 
conjunctival  fornix. 

The  tears  *  bathe  the  conjunctiva  throughout,  and  are  especially 
important  in  maintaining  the  bright  moist  appearance  of  the  cornea. 
The  excess  of  tears  flowing  into  the  lachrymal  lake  is  absorbed  by 
the  lachrymal  puncta,*  the  minute  apertures  at  the  summits  of  the 
lachrymal  papillae.  From  the  puncta  the  lachrymal  canals '  proceed 
to  the  lachrymal  sac,  into  which  they  open  separately  or  in  union 
The  lower  canal  descends  a  short  distance,  bends  abruptly  inward  and 
upward  and  proceeds  to  the  sac ;  the  upper  canal,  slightly  longer  and 
narrower,  ascends  and  bends  inward  and  downward  in  its  course  to  the 
sac.  From  their  commencement  the  canals  expand  to  the  bend  and 
then  become  narrowed  to  their  termination.  They  are  enclosed  by  the 
palpebral  and  tensor  muscles,  offsets  of  which  encircle  the  vertical  por- 
tion of  the  canals  as  sphincters.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane 
with  a  thick,  stratified,  squamous  epithelium. 

The  lachrymal  sac*  occupies  the  lachrymal  fossa  at  the  inner  fore 
part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  continuous  downward  in  the  corresponding 
osseous  canal  as  the  nasal  duct.  The  lachrymal  sac  is  a  cylindrical 
tube  closed  and  rounded  at  its  upper  extremity,  slightly  narrowing 
below  into  the  nasal  duct.  On  its  outer  side  in  front  it  receives  the 
lachrymal  canals,  behind  the  position  of  the  internal  palpebral  liga- 
ment and  in  front  of  the  palpebral  tensor  muscle.  The  nasal  duct,* 
about  half  an  inch  long,  descends  from  the  lachrymal  sac  and  opens 
into  the  fore  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  sac  and 
duct  are  composed  of  fibrous  membrane  united  with  the  subjacent 
periosteum  and  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  with  a  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium  like  that  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  together  form  a  continuous  tube, 
descending  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  nose,  with  a  slight 
inclination  inward  and  backward.  Its  communication  with  the  nose 
is  a  vertically  oval  aperture  guarded  by  a  semilunar  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

MUSCLES  OF   THE  EYEBALL. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  consist  of  four  recti,  the  trochlear  and 
inferior  oblique  muscles. 

The  four  recti  muscles*  arise  tendinously  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit  from  the  sphenoid  bone  around  the  optic  foramen  and  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.     Thence  passing  forward  and 

*  LachrymBB.  *  Puncta  lachrymalia. 
»  Canaliculi  lachrymales  ;  cornua  limacum  ;  spiraculi. 

*  Saccus  or  utriculus  lachrymalis  ;  infundibulum. 

*  Ductus  naso-lachrymalis  or  nasalis ;  canalis  lachrymalis  membranaceus ; 
1achr}'mo-nasal  duct ;  nasal  canal. 

*  M.  recti  oculi ;  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
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diverging  equidistant  from  one  atioiher,  above,  below^  and  at  the  sides 

of  the  eyeball,  tbey  are  iuaeried  by  thin  tendoas  into  the  fore  piirt  of 

the   tiflerotica,  about   the 

fourth  of  an  inch  behind  ^^^'  ^^* 

the  cornea. 

Tiie  superior  rectus 
arises  above  the  optic  fo- 
immen  inniiediately  be- 
neath the  origin  of  the 
palpebral  elevator  rausclc. 
The  internal  and  infe- 
rior recti  aris*.^  by  n  coni- 
Toon  tendon  to  the  inner 
iiide  and  below  the  optic 
foramen.  The  external 
rectus  ariHCH  by  two 
h  ead  s,  o n  o  i  n  c  o  rn  m on  w  i  th 
that  of  tiie  Kuperior  rectus 
and  the  other  |>artly  with 
that  of  the  inferior  rectus 
and  partly  from  a  process 
at  the  outei"  iuirder  of  the 
Hphenoidal  foramen. 

The  external  and  in- 
ferior recti  are  longei' 
than  the  othei*s,  the  internal  rectus  is  broadest^  and  the  superior  is 
narrowest.  At  their  insertion  the  internal  I'ectus  approaches  nearest 
the  cornea  and  the  superior  rectus  is  the  farthest  from  it. 

Between  the  two  liead^i  of  the  external  rectus  the  angular  inlervaJ 
gives  passage  to  the  third,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
nerves,  arid  the  ophtbalnuc  vein. 

The  trochlear*  or  superior  oblique  muscle/  is  situated  at  the 
inner  upper  part  of  the  orbit  along  the  roof,  internal  to  the  palpebral 
elevator  muscle.  It  is  a  slender  muscle,  which  arises  tetKiiinmsly  a 
short  distance  in  advance  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  foramen. 
Proceeding  forward  it  ends  in  a  cylindrical  tendon^  which  passes 
through  a  tihrO'Cartilaginous  ring,  the  trochlea,  or  pulley,  oeenpyin^ 
a  little  fiissa  just  within  the  supraorbital  margin  of  the  frontal  l>one. 
From  the  trochlea  the  tendon  is  directed  downward,  backward,  and 
outward,  and  passirig  beneath  the  superior  rectus  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotica  a  little  wa}^  to  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  muscle  and 
about  midway  between  the  cornea  and  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into 
the  eye.  The  temhjn  as  it  passes  through  the  trochlea  is  invested  with 
a  By  no  vial  sheath. 


Mi'scLEs  OF  TiJE  EYF„  1,  thf  |Milpebrttl  elt'vator;  2,  the 
trochlear  iiiu»«:le ;  it,  the  pulley  through  which  the  tendon 
of  insertion  plays;  4,  sutwrlor  rectus  miiu^le;  f>.  ItifeHor 
re<''tu!*  muscle ;  6,  external  rectus  muscle ;  7<  8,  ita  two  points 
of  udgin  ,  9,  interval  through  which  piiss.  the  oculomotor 
(ind  ubducent  nefves;  10.  Inferior  obUque  muscle:  11, 
optic  nerve:  12,  cut  surface  of  the  maLar  process  of  the 
i^upcrior  m&xtll&ry  bone :  13.  the  nna&l  notch.  A.  the  e^e- 
bull. 


*  M.  trochlearis  j  m.  obliqims  Bupcrior* 
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The  inferior  oblique  muscle,^  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
arises  from  a  slight  depression  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla  near 
the  entrance  of  the  nasal  duct  and  the  orbital  margin.  Directed  out- 
ward, backward,  and  upward,  passing  beneath  the  inferior  rectus,  it  is 
inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  into  the  sclerotica  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
eye,  within  the  position  of  the  external  rectus  and  nearer  the  optic 
nerve  than  the  cornea. 

The  external  rectus  is  supplied  by  the  abducent  nerve,  the  other 
recti  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  and  the 
trochlear  muscle  by  the  trochlear  nerve. 

The  recti  muscles  move  the  eye  in  the  four  directions  according  to 
their  position.  Together  they  tend  to  retract  the  eye,  which  action 
in  a  measure  is  antagonized  by  the  trochlear  and  inferior  oblique  mus- 
cles. The  latter  antagonize  each  other  in  any  disposition  of  either  to 
rotate  the  ball  on  its  axis  in  opposite  directions. 

THE   EYEBALL. 

The  eye,  or  eyeball,'  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  partially 
embedded  in  a  mass  formed  by  its  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  connective  tissue  and  fat,  from  which  its  fore  part 
projects  and  is  covered  by  the  eyelids,  while  its  back  part  receives  the 
optic  nerve.  Both  eyes  have  their  visual  axis  directed  forward  and 
parallel,  while  the  optic  nerves  are  widely  divergent  at  their  entrance 
into  the  orbit,  but  bend  so  as  to  join  the  balls  to  the  inner  side  of  their 
axes. 

The  eyeball  is  nearly  spherical,  but  is  C(5mposed  of  parts  of  two 
different-sized  spheres,  of  which  the  posterior  and  larger,  formed  by 
the  sclerotica,  constitutes  five-sixths  of  the  ball,  while  the  smaller 
projects  from  the  front  of  the  former  as  the  transparent  cornea,  com- 
monly called  the  "sight  of  the  eye." 

The  eyeball  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  varying  in 
different  directions  and  usually  greatest  fore  and  aft. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  ball,  formed  by  the  sclerotica,  is  invested 
with  a  thin,  loose,  and  viscid  fibrous  capsule,  the  vaginal  tunic,'  which 
is  attached  to  the  eye  by  delicate  connective  tissue  and  permits  free 
movement  of  the  ball  on  the  adjacent  parts.  The  tunic  is  perforated 
by  the  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  sclerotica  behind  where  it  is  perforated  by  the 
ciliary  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  attachment  of  the  e^^eball  to  the  vaginal  tunic  is  so  slight  that 
in  a  surgical  operation  it  is  readily  removed  with  little  injury  to  the 
adjacent  parts. 

The  eyeball  is  composed  of  three  concentric  coats  enclosing  as  many 


^  M.  obliquus  inferior.  *  Globe  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

'  Capsule  of  Tenon ;  tunica  vaginalis ;  membrana  albuginea. 


Vehtical  section  ANTERoposTEniotiiv  OPTI4K  EVE»Ai.L.  1,  opiic  iierve;  2,  ficlorotloft;  t,ili 
posterior  Ihieker  portion ;  4,  sheath  of  thtj  optk'  nerve  continuous  with  the  sclerotica;  6,tll6  mrrt 
within  thesheatb  ;  R,  tuaertJoii  of  the  recti  mtiwles  into  the  isclerotica  ;  7,  8.  isuperlor  and  Inferior 
recti  muscle*;  9,  cornea;  10,  its  conjunetival  siirfatH; ;  11,  eiitocomea;  12, 13,  bevelled  edge  of  the 
eornca  fitting  iuto  Ihe  sclerotli'ii ;  U,  ciirular  sinus  of  the  iris;  15,  choroidea;  16,  the  anterior  ixjr- 
tion,  couAtitutitig  the  ciliary  body:  1",  rhe  ciliary  mtmclt';  IS,  the  clliury  proftaMes;  19,  retina;  20, 
its  origin:  21,  the  ora;  22,  centrnl  retinal  artery;  23.  vitreous  humor:  24,  25,  26,  hyaloid  lunlc;  27, 
suspensory  Jigameiitof  the  cryKUillinc  lens,  28;  29,  iris;  3D, pupil;  31,  posterior  chamher,  and  32, 
anterior  chami:*«r  occuijled  by  the  atiueoiijs  humor, 

retina.     The  humors  from  without  inward  are  the  aqueous,  ciystalline, 
and  vitixjous  humoit*. 

THE   SCLEROTICA. 

The  sclerotica  and  cornea  form  the  exlernal  coat  of  the  eyehall 
and  fterve  to  give  aiifl  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ  and  protect 
its  more  delicate  interior  structure. 

The  sclerotica*  is  an  opaque  white,  dense,  inelastic^  tihrous  mem- 
brane occupying  the  greater  extent  of  the  eyeball,  with  the  transpa- 
rent cornea  projecting  from  its  front  and  the  optic  nerve  penetrating 
Its  buck  part.  It  is  thickest  behind,  and  gt*adually  hecomes  thinner 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  cornea,  when  it  again  thickens  to 
the  anterior  border.  Its  outer  surface,  for  the  most  part  smooth,  has 
inserted  into  its  fore  part  the  tendons  of  the  miiseles  of  the  ball. 
The  inner  surface  is  brown,  due  to  pigmented  connective  tijssue  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  choroidea.  The  optic  nerve  perforates  the 
Bclerotica  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  ball  and  slightly  below  the  centre-  The  passage*  is  funnel-like, 
smaller  in  front,  and  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  is  continuous  with  its 
Bides.    When  the  passage  is  cut  across  it  exhibits  a  sieve-like  plate,  the 


^  St'lera ;  albujL^inca;  wlba;  cornea  opaca. 
'  Foramen  opticum  scleroticee. 
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cribrose  lamina/  through  the  perforations  of  which  the  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  enter  the  eye. 

Structure  of  the  sclerotica.  The  sclerotica  is  composed  of 
closely-intersecting  bundles  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  pursuing  dif- 
ferent directions;  many  of  them  fore  and  aft,  especially  at  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  and  others  transversely.  With  the  bundles  are  niiugled 
fine  elastic  fibres  and  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  of  which  some  are 
pigmented.  The  internal  surface  contains  many  stellate  pigmented 
cells,  which  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  delicate  connective 
tissue'  attaching  the  sclerotica  to  the  choroidea.  Both  surfaces  of 
the  sclerotica  are  covered  by  an  endothelium,  lining  coiresponding 
lymphatic  spaces. 

In  infancy  the  sclerotica  presents  a  more  or  less  bluish  tint,  due  to 
the  dark  inner  8tructui*e  shining  through  the  thinner  and  more  trans- 
lucent coat  of  early  life. 

Comparatively  few  blood-vessels  are  distributed  in  the  dense  struc- 
ture of  the  sclerotica.  The  capillaries  form  wide-meshed  nets  and  are 
most  numerous  around  the  cornea. 

THE   CORNEA. 

The  cornea'  is  the  transparent  part  of  the  external  coat  of  the  ball 
in  front  of  the  eye,  into  the  interior  of  which  it  admits  the  light.  The 
segment  of  a  smaller  sphere,  it  projects  beyond  the  curving  surface  of 
the  sclerotica  and  forms  about  a  sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  ball. 
It  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  is  of  greater  extent  behind  than  in  front, 
due  to  the  border  being  bevelled  forward.  In  this  position  it  is  over- 
lapped by  the  contiguous  border  of  the  sclerotica,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
insertion  of  a  watch-crystal  in  its  frame.  It  differ  but  little  in  thick- 
ness from  the  sclerotica,  is  greatest  at  the  border  and  becomes  slightly 
thinner  to  the  centre.  It  is  more  convex  in  youth  than  later  and  grad- 
ually decreases  in  this  respect  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Sometimes 
also  it  is  more  or  less  unduly  convex  for  convenient  vision,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  near-sightedness. 

Structure  of  the  cornea.  The  cornea  consists  of  three  distinct 
layers,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  ectocornea,  the  mesocornea, 
and  the  entocornea. 

The  ectocornea,  already  noticed  as  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  is 
thin  and  dense  and  is  composed  of  an  epithelium  and  a  basement 
membrane.  The  epithelium  (see  Fig.  175,  page  349)  is  stratified.  The 
deepest  cell-stratum  consists  of  columnar  cells,  those  following  are 
polyhedral  and  become  successively  larger  and  relatively  broader,  and 
the  superficial  strata  consist  of  flattened  cells  or  scales.  The  deeper 
cells  are  corrugated,  and  the  ridges  of  adjacent  cells  conjoin  so  as  to 


L.  cribrosa.  *  Lamina  fUsca.  *  C.  pellucida. 
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'  Membra na  hiimori*  nqiiei ;  m.  lVin«n\r<i«n:».  IV^i'i'iuiMJsmi.  .m  P»uM.'lM»»n  . 
cappula  aquea  cartila£:ino.«a  or  pra»aquo>:i ;  inombnmo  of  Oi^ivimM.  or  ol'  IV»».»ui^. 
or  of  the  aqueous  humor:  po^torinr  ol;^^tio  lamina. 
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transparent,  especially  at  the  circumference,  where  commonly  a  white 
ring,  the  arcus  senilis,  makes  its  appearance,  due  to  fatty  deposit. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  cornea.  In  the  normal  condition  of 
the  cornea  it  is  unprovided  with  vessels,  but  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  nerves  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves.  The  capillary  blood- 
vessels of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  end  in  a  circle  of  loops  at  the 
border  of  the  cornea.  Lymphatics  appear  to  be  substituted  by  the 
free  communication  of  the  cell-spaces  occupied  by  the  corneal  corpus- 
cles. The  nerves  enter  the  cornea  from  the  sclerotica  as  meduUatod 
fibres,  which  divide  into  transparent  non-medullated  branches.  Of 
these  the  deeper  series  is  distributed  in  bundles  and  finally  in  indi- 
vidual fibrils  between  the  laminaB  of  the  mesocomea,  where  they  freely 
anastomose  and  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  corneal  corpuscles. 
The  superficial  series  proceeds  to  the  ectocomea  and  after  piercing' 
the  basement  membrane  splits  up  into  numerous  fibrils,  which  form 
together  a  subepithelial  plexus.  From  this  the  ultimate  fibrils  are 
distributed  among  the  epithelial  cells,  freely  anastomosing  to  form  an 
intra-epithelial  plexus.  The  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  corneal  nerves 
are  minutely  beaded  or  varicose.  The  abundance  of  nerves  accords 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea. 

THE   CHOROIDEA. 

The  choroidea^  is  a  thin,  chocolate-brown,  highly-vascular  mem- 
brane, adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  sclerotica,  and  like  it  is  perforated 
by  the  optic  ner\^e.  In  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  iris  by  the 
ciliary  body,  and  exterior  to  this  is  connected  with  the  junction  of  the 
sclerotica  and  cornea  by  the  ciliary  muscle.  Externally  it  is  attached 
to  the  sclerotica,  as  previously  described.  Internally  it  is  smooth  and 
adheres  to  the  pigmental  layer  of  the  retina,  which  in  ordinary  prepa- 
rations of  the  choroidea  is  detached  with  it  and  until  recently  was 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  this  membrane. 

Structure  of  the  choroidea.  The  choroidea  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  three  principal  layers,  the  ecto-,  meso-,  and  entochoroidea. 

The  ectochoroidea'  is  composed  of  laminated  fibro-connective  tis- 
sue, fine  clastic  fibres,  and  flat,  branching,  pigmented  and  colorless  cells 
embedded  in  a  homogeneous  ground  substance.  Between  the  lamins^ 
are  lymph-spaces  lined  by  endothelial  cells. 

The  mesochoroidea'  resembles  the  former,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous, but  contains  numerous  blood-vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins. 
The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  short  ciliaries  which  pierce  the  scle- 
rotica around  the  optic  nerve  and  enter  the  choroidea.  Proceeding  for- 
ward they  expand  in  the  membrane  in  numerous  inosculating  branches, 


*  Tunica  choroidea,  vasciilosa,  uvea,  or  ragoides ;  choroid  coat. 

*  T.  suprachoroidea,  cellulosa,  arachnoidea,  or  villoso-glanduloea. 

*  T.  vasculosa  or  choroidea  propria. 
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and  converge  to  four  central  trunks,  which  pierce  the  sides  of  the  scle- 
rotica, at  equidistant  points,  to  end  in  the  ophthahnic  vein.  Sometimes 
a  pair  of  these  trunks  unite  before  passing  from  the  sclerotica. 

Internally  the  mesochoroidea  is  defined  by  a  thin  layer  of  reticular 
elastic  fibres  and  endothelial  cells  and  is  traversed  by  the  smallest 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  choroidea  connected  with  the  capillaries  of 
the  following  layer. 

The  entochoroidea  ^  is  chiefly  composed  of  capillary  vessels  and 
is  internally  defined  by  a  thin,  apparently  homogeneous  membrane. 
The  capillaries  form  a  close  net,  with  intervals  narrower  than  the  ves- 
sels which  compose  it.  The  net  receives  the  arteries  of  the  meso- 
choroidea, and  its  veins  converge  in  vortices  which  terminate  in  the 
larger  vorticose  veins  of  the  latter. 

The  ciliary  body.'    This  is  a  light-colored  zone  about  the  fourth 

of  an  inch  wide  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  choroidea,  connected  with  the 
conjunction  of  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
choroidea,  but  is  defined  from  it 
inwardly  by  a  serrate  border,  the 
ora.*  It  is  also  continuous  with 
the  iris.  Outwardly  it  is  formed 
by  the  ciliary  muscle  and  at  it« 
anterior  third  inwardly  is  pro- 
duced into  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  posterior  portion  *  of  the 
ciliary  body  appears  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  choroidea,  has  about 
the  same  thickness  and  nearly  the 
same  constitution,  but  is  finely  and 
uniformly  striata  longitudinally 
and  is  outwardly  lighter  in  color. 
Its  vessels  from  the  choroidea  run 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  stria- 
tion,  but  it  is  devoid  of  the.  capil- 
lary layer  of  the  choroidea,  which 
ceases  at  the  ora. 

The    ciliary    processes,*  of 
which  there  are  about  six  dozen, 
form    a    circle    of    half-elliptical 
ridges  projecting  inward,  side  by 
side,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ciliary  body.     They  consist  of  a  larger 


Segment  of  the  choroidea  and  iris,  seen 
ON  ITS  INNER  SURFACE,  magnified  four  diam- 
eters. 1.  ciliary  processes;  2,  their  free  ex- 
tremities behind  the  iris:  3,  4.  commencement 
of  the  processes:  5.  intervals  of  the  processes; 
6,  veins  of  the  ciliary  processes ;  7,  posterior 
margin  of  the  ciliary  body;  8,  choroidea  with 
its  veins;  9,  iris;  10,  its  outer  border;  11,  the 
pupillary  border ;  12,  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris ; 
13,  circular  fibres. 


»  Mombrana  chorio-capillarls ;  m.  Ruyschiana  or  Hovii. 

»  Corpus  ciliare ;  corona  ciliaris.  »  Ora  serrata.  *  Orbiculus  ciliaris. 

*  Processus  ciliaris ;  ligamenta  ciliaria  ;  plicsB  corporis  ciliaris. 


eeries,  about  one-eighlh  of  an  inch  long,  altomating  irregularly  with  a 
t* mailer  scries.  They  are  deepest  and  thickest  at  their  tore  part  and 
gimlually  taper  iiwuy  behind.  Their  anterior  extremities  are  iMJiinded, 
free,  and  suspended  in  the  a<|ueouB  hunior,  in  a  circle  behind  the  outer 
border  of  the  irij*.  Tlieir  postcrii)r  extremitiea,  about  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  are  received  in  corresponding  grooves  of  the  vitreoua 
humor,  to  which  they  give  the  appearance  of  a  striated  band,  the 
ciliary  zone/  which  surrounds  the  eryHtalline  lens. 

The  ciliary  processes  are  each  composted  of  a  tortuous  plexus  of 
capillary  vessels,  supplied  by  branches  from  the  short  ciliary  arteries 
and  others  from  the  choroidea.  The  veins  run  backwaixl  to  join  the 
vorticose  veins  of  the  choroidea.  The  largest  artery  runs  along  the 
iVee  border  of  each  process;  in  like  manner  the  longest  vein  runs  along 
its  attached  border. 

lutertially  the  ciliary  body  is  defined  by  a  thin  homogeneous  mem- 
brane'and  is  eovei-ed  by  a  brown-black  pigmented  layer,*  consisting 
of  several  strata  of  polyhedral  cells,  cotitinuoos  with  the  corresponding 
pigmented  layei*s  of  the  retina  and  iris.  On  the  free  ends  of  the  ciliary 
processes  the  cells  are  devoid  of  pigment;  they  therefore  appear  uncol- 
ored,  or  red  only  from  their  vat^cularity. 

The  ciliary  muscle*  is  a  thick  white  Hog  of  the  exterior  of  the 


SicTjOJi  TnHonut  the  aLunv  REt^iioK  of  the  eye.  1,  sclerotica ;  2.  comeft.  a,  radlntlnK 
fibres  fif  the  cUlAry  muscle ;  b,  r,  deeper  radlatliig  liundlea  enclosing  ftuotilar  bundles ;  d.  unnuliiT 
bundle*;  at  the  border  of  the  iris ;  e,  tendinous  origin  of  the  ciliary  tnusele  at  the  conjunctiGU  c*f 
the  BclcTotka  and  cornea;  /,  iria;  g,  ciliary  process ;  k,  pectinate  Ugfiment. 

ciliary  body,  at  itH  conjnnction  with  the  bcI erotica  and  cornea  and  with 
the  iris.  ltn  outer  portion  conBiste  of  short,  radiant  bundh^s  of  miiscidiir 
fibres,  which  arise  tendinoiisly  from  the  aelerotiea  at  ite  conjunction 
with  the  cornea  and  are  directed  backward  and  inward  to  terminate  in 
the  ciliary  body.  The  inner  portion  *  of  the  moHcle  consists  of  bundles 
of  fibres,  which  purflue  a  circular  eourae,  within  the  position  of  the 

*  Zonula  ciliaris.  ^  Lamina  vitrea.  *  Uvea, 

*  Mupculus  ciliflH* ;  ligamentum  ciliare,  iTidia^  or  sclerotico-cboroidAle. 

*  Circular  ciliary  muscle. 
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outer  portion,  at  the  conjunction  of  the  ciliary  body  and  iris.  It  is 
composed  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres.  In  birds  it  is  composed  of  striped 
fibres. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  more  than  usually  developed  in  hypermetropia, 
but  is  less  produced  in  myopia. 

THE  IRIS. 

The  iris/  seen  during  life  through  the  transparent  cornea,  is  a 
colored  membranous  disk,  with  a  central  black  spot,  which  is  a  circu- 
lar hole,  the  pupil.'  It  is  placed  vertically  -in  advance  of  the  choroidea 
and  ciliary  body,  with  which  it  is  a  continuous  structure.  It  is  also 
connected  with  the  adjacent  border  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea  by  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  pectinate  ligament.  Situated  in  the  interval  between 
the  cornea  and  lens,  it  divides  the  space  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor 
into  two  compartments,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  which 
communicate  through  the  pupil. 

Like  the  diaphragm  of  optical  instruments,  the  iris  serves  to  mod- 
erate and  otherwise  regulate  the  light  admitted  into  the  eye.  Ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  to  light,  under  its  influence  the  iris  is  excited  to 
movement :  thus,  with  an  increase  of  light  it  expands  and  the  pupil 
diminishes;  with  a  decrease  it  contracts  and  the  pupil  proportionately 
enlarges. 

The  iris  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and  is  nearly  flat  or  very 
slightly  convex  forward.  The  pupil,  slightly  nearer  the  inner  border 
of  the  iris,  moderately  dilated  is  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  wide,  but  may  expand  to  one-third  of  an  inch  and  contract  to 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  iris  is  less  sensitive  in  old  age  and  the 
pupil  appears  habitually  smaller  than  in  youth. 

The  front  surface  of  the  iris,  as  ordinarily  observed  in  the  different 
races,  nations,  and  individuals  of  the  same  people,  varies  greatly  in 
color,  ranging  from  gray  to  deep  blue  or  yellowish  green,  and  from 
bright  yellow-brown  to  deep  brown-black.  In  fair-skinned,  light-haired 
people  it  is  usually  gray  or  blue ;  in  dark-skinned,  black-haired  people, 
more  or  less  brown.  In  the  negro  the  dark-brown  hue  is  so  deep 
that  at  a  little  distance  the  pupil  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  iris.  The  iris  also  often  appears  variably  spotted  with 
brown. 

The  front  of  the  iris  exhibits  an  outer  zone*  and  a  smaller  one* 
immediately  surrounding  the  pupil.  The  outer  zone  is  commonly 
darkest  at  the  corneal  border,  especially  in  light  eyes,  while  the  inner 
border  is  slightly  prominent  and  fringed.  It  is  radially  striated,  the 
striae  being  wavy  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  iris  and  straight  in  its 

^  Tunica  ccerulea.  '  Pupilla ;  pupula. 

'  Annulus  major  iridis ;  a.  externus  or  ciliaris. 
*  A.  minor  iridis  ;  a.  intemus  or  papillaris. 


most  expanded  condition.  The  inner  zone,  about  a  third  the  width  of 
the  outer,  is  usually  darker,  ot\en  differently  colored,  and  more  evenly 
and  finely  striated. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  radially  etiiated  and  of  a  deep 
hrown-blaek  color* 

Of  iesrt  thickness  than  the  ciliary  body,  with  which  it  is  cootinuous, 
the  iris  i^niduiilly  increases  to  about  the  position  of  the  small  zone,  and 
then  diniinishet^  to  the  pupil. 

Structure  of  the  iris.  The  iris,  like  the  choroidea,  may  be  re- 
garded art  consisting  of  three  layers,  distinguished  as  the  ectiris,  mea- 
iris,  and  entiris. 

The  ectiris  ^  is  continuous  with  the  entocornea  and  is  an  extension 
of  that  menibmue.  The  cells  of  its  endothelium  are  smaller  and  less 
clear  than  those  of  the  cornea,  and  in  dark -colored  eyes  contain  some 
brown  picrinent-granules. 

The  mesiris,*  the  principal  layer,  is  directly  continuous  witli  the 
ciliary  budy.  It  consists  of  a  matrix  of  Hbro-counective  tiawue  with 
the  muscles,  blood  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  iris.  The  connective- 
tissue  bundles  generally  have  a  radia!  disposition,  and  mingled  with 
them  are  numerous  flat,  branching  corpuscles,  which  in  dark  eyes 
contain  variable  proportions  of  brown  pigm6nt--granule8. 

The  musele^j(  which  occupy  the  inner  or  deeper  part  of  the  mes- 
iris are  the  dilator  and  sjdiincter  of  the  iris,  mul  ai*e  composed  of  un- 
striped  fibres.  The  dilator'  is  a  thin  stratum  of  fibres  which  radiate 
from  the  [tupil  to  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris,  where  they  are  associ- 
ated with  some  circular  tihres.  The  sphincter*  is  a  narrow  zone  of 
circular  fibres  around  the  pupil. 

The  entiris t  or  uvea,*  consists  of  several  strata  of  pol^^hedral 
pigmented  cells,  which  all  together  appear  intensely  black.     They  are 
filled    with    dark-brown   pigment- 
granules  and  contain  a  spheroidal  Fiq,  437. 
nucleus.     The  cells  lie  on  a  thin, 
hom*>ge neons  basement  membrane. 

In  blue  ^ycii,  the  cells  of  the 
entiris  alone  contain  pigment- 
granules,  there  being  no  pigment 
in  the  other  layers.  In  albinos 
the  pigment  is  altogether  absent 
in  the  iris.  The  blue  color  of  the 
iris  seems  due   to   the  uvea  seen 

through  the  white  connective  tissue  of  the  mesiris ;  the  gray  eolor»  to 
the  greater  proportion  and  compactness  of  the  same  tissue. 


PirtMENT-CELli^  OF  THIC  WBA:  Mgtlly  IMgDl- 

6ed.   a,  Tlewed  on  the  broftd  surteoe ;  b,  rlewad 
oo  the  side :  c.  pigment-ifmniiles. 


« 


1  Monibrane  of  Descemet  or  of  Zinn  ;  lamella  iridiB  untf  rior 

*  Fibrous  layer  of  Kolliker.  *  M.  dilfttator  pupillB 

*  S.  iridis,  *  Pigmenlary  layer. 


ri 
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The  pectinate  ligament^  appears  around  the  adjacent  borders 
of  the  iris  and  cornea  as  minute  bands  extended  between  them.  It 
consists  of  bands  and  laminae  of  elastic  tissue  forming  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  cornea,  sclerotica,  iris,  and  ciliary 
body.  It  is  continuous  with  the  connective-tissue  bundles  of  the  scle- 
rotica around  the  circular  sinus,  with  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  with  the  stroma  of  the  iris.  Next  the  cornea  some  of  its 
fibres  pursue  a  circular  course.'  It  is  closely  invested  by  the  entocomea 
which  dips  into  its  recesses  and  thence  becomes  continuous  with  the 
ectiris. 

Vessels  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  Two  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  the  long  ciliary  arteries,  enter  the  eyeball,  by 
piercing  the  sclerotica,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Proceeding  forward  between  the  sclerotica  and  choroidea,  on  each  side 
of  the  eye,  near  the  ciliary  muscle  they  divide  into  two  branches,  which 
diverge  above  and  below  and  enter  the  muscle.    Half  a  dozen  smaller 


ABTEBIE8  OF  THE  IRIS.    1,  long  cillaiy  arterie!» ;  2,  3,  their  principal  divisions;  4«  small  branches 
to  the  ciliary  muscle ;  5,  6,  anterior  ciliary  arteries ;  7,  the  pupil. 

vessels,  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  derived  from  the  muscular  and 
lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  after  giving  off  minute 
branches  to  the  conjunctiva,  pierce  the  sclerotica  near  the  cornea  and 
anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  long  ciliary  arteries,  forming  with 
them  the  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.  This  occupies  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  gives  off  numerous  branches  to  the 
iris,  freely  inosculating  and  converging  to  the  pupil,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  a  circular  plexus  of  minute  vessels.     From  the  ciliary  arteries 


*  Ligamentum  pectinatnm  iridis ;  processus  peripherici. 

*  Limiting  ring  of  Schwalbe. 
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Flit,  i'.V.f 


and  the  circle  Ibrmed  by  their  union  small  branchuB  are  distributed 
to  the  ciliary  muscle  arid  proeeeses.  From  the  capillary  nettt  of  tho 
mesme  the  veins  run  to  the  venous  plexLiheai  of  the  eiliaiy  proco«i*eii 
■  and  finally  to  the  vorticose  veins  of  the  choroidea.  Other  voinj*  from 
the  iris  and  ciliary  muHcles  accompany  the  anterior  ciliary  artcrioH,  in 
their  course  eoraniuuicating  with  the  circular  aiiiua,  at  the  coujunution 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica. 

The  lymphatics  of  llie  iris  conmst  of  lymph-i^paces  around  the 
hlood-vesselw,  chiefly  the  artericB,  and  anioog  the  connect ive^titwuc 
bundles  of  the  Btroma.  They  communi- 
cate with  the  recesses  of  the  pectinate 
ligament  around  the  iris. 

Nerves  of  the  choroidea  and  iris. 
Fifteen  or  mure  ciliary  uerve.^,  <i^ rived 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  and  nasal 
hi-anch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  pierce 
the  sclerotica  aj-uund  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  The^'  proceed  tor  ward  in 
shallow  grooves  of  the  sclerotica  lying  in 
contact  with  the  choroidea,  to  which  they 
give  branches,  then  after  dividing  they 
enter  the  ciliary  muscle.  Within  thia  they 
continue  to  brauch,  and  together  form 
the  ciliary  plexus,  encircling  the  iris. 
From  the  plexus  proceed  the  nerves  of 
the  cornea,  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  of 
the  iris. 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  pierce  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  sclerotica  and 
proceed  to  the  cornea. 

The  nerves  of  the  ciliary  muHcle  end 
in  a  gangliated  plexus  of  nerve^xis  fibres. 

The  nerves  of  the  irin  enter  it  and  divide 
into  branehetj  which  anastomose  and  form 
togetht^r  an  irregularly- looped  plexus  in 
the  ciliarj'  border.  Frtmi  thiw  plexus  pro- 
ceed many  branches^  which  in  a  similar  manner  fona  a  Hurvt^nmum  of 
several  plexuses,  the  last  and  smallest  sunvjurtding  the  pupil,  hrmn^htm 
from  the  larger  plexase*^  of  the  iris  end  in  plexusi!!*  aV  n**rvi>axis  fihren 
of  the  dilator  and  sphincter  muscles  and  of  the  front  superileiftl  purt 
of  the  iris. 

THE   RETINA. 

The  retina'  is  the  interior,  dtdicate^  srift  memhmne  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  optic  nerve  tenninaten,  anri  is  thf^  imm4i/iiat«  tt^t  of  Tfucuil 


tftu:  minified  len^UtmoUTA.  Kmin 
AcJilld;rlew«dfh7mirltliln.  a,ai^ 
iUtay  j^xm  of  th«  Anterior  part  of 
ttM otiorofdcn;  |p,  th« on:  f.  irt«Tl«i 
of  tiM  dilArj  body  pMirtn«  iittn  thtt 
eiUATf  proooMM  d.  «f»d  imrWy  InCo 
the  itU  At  )?;  /  cstilttarr  p\*%m 
Arcmnd  the  pnjill 


1  Tunica  iMnr«i  oenlL 
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impressions.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
choroidea,  gradually  thinning  away  to  the  ora,  where  it  for  the  moBt 
part  abruptly  terminates,  but  is  continued  through  one  of  its  constituent 
laminsB,  distinguished  as  the  preretina. 

The  retina  is  thickest  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
eye,  where  it  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  thence  it  is  gradually  re- 
duced to  the  ora,  where  it  is  about  one-fourth  that  measurement.  The 
internal  surface  is  smooth,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  vitreous  body. 


Fiu.  440. 


Fio.  441. 


Eyeball,  wttr  the  sclerotica,  cornea, 
CHORoiDEA,  AND  IRD  REMOVED.  1,  optlc  nerve ; 
2, 3,  retina ;  4,  central  retinal  artery  dintributed 
to  the  retina;  5,  6.  cUlary  sone;  7,  space  at 
the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  lens  8, 
artificially  inflated  and  assuming  the  form  of 
a  beaded  canal. 


4  esT 

Retina,  seen  on  its  posterior  inner  sur- 
face. 1,  sclerotica ;  2,  cboroidea :  8,  retina ;  4, 
the  oi>tic  papilla ;  5.  central  retinal  artery ;  6. 
a  slight  fold  of  the  retina;  7.  the  yellow  spot: 
8,  its  central  fovea. 


The  exterior  layer  of  the  retina,  or  the  ectoretina,  is  deep  brown- 
black.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  choroidea.  The  inte- 
rior layer,  composing  the  chief  thickness  of  the  membrane,  during  life 
is  clear,  transparent,  and  of  a  pale-pink  tint,  but  shortly  after  death, 
when  not  exposed  to  light,  it  assumes  a  purplish-red  hue.  It  quickly 
undergoes  change  and  under  the  influence  of  light  loses  its  trans- 
parency and  becomes  white,  ordinarily  presenting  the  appearance  of 
ground  glass. 

In  the  fresh  condition,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  directly  in  the  axis 
of  vision,  the  inner  transparent  layer  of  the  retina  exhibits  a  circular 
or  transverse  oval  yellow  spot/  with  a  conical  pit  or  central  fovea.' 
The  spot  is  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  the  portion  of  the  retina 
which  forms  it  increases  in  thickness  to  the  border  of  the  central  fovea, 
when  it  rapidly  thins  away  to  the  bottom.  Here  it  is  so  much  re- 
duced that  the  dark  ectoretina  is  visible  through  and  appears  like  an 
aperture.' 

About  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot, 
a  circular  white  one*  indicates  the  position  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  into  the  eye.  The  retina  is  here  thickest  and  forms  a  little  ele- 
vation, the  optic  papilla,'  from  the  centre  of  which  the  retinal  blood- 


1  Macula  flava  or  lutea ;  limbus  luteus. 

•  Foramen  centrale. 

^  Papilla  optica ;  colliculus  opticus. 


'  Fovea  centralis. 
*  Poms  opticus. 


Vertical  aacnon  or  m%  smitA :  bighlf  raacnlAA^.    A.  ***cUim  itorNil  > 
retiuft :  B,  lectioa  new  the  eatnnoe  of  the  opiin  tmrrr     1.  nH  ftnd  •ont  lifiv  • 
1  nucl«*r  Ujer  of  the  meKiniinm:  3-11),  entcffvtln* ;  S«  'mlif  irwiolAf  tif«f »  4i  1 
5,  inner  gnnulu-  Ujrer:  6,  s»o«lionlc  Ufcr ;  7,  lijtf  of  fiMT«4llMi*;  11^  i 
thlnexpAftded  taae;  10.  Jjumt  tonlllBg  — aibmii*. 

ectoretina.  mesoretiiift,  and  entoretina.     A  fuHh^r  «xt4m»fmi  ilf  Mi  l»f 
the  strata  m  the  prerolioSv 

The  ectoretina^'  or  pigmeiiUiy  byirr  of  tb«  raliM.  iiiilii  iMnnniff 
was  r^igarded  aa  a  eoMtitaMit  lajrcr  of  th«  elK»roi4#i.  In  mAUmrf 
preparaliooa  of  ibo  «]ra  it  rawllly  M»fNmita«i  from  tli#  mmmmttm  %t^ 
remaina  clomtsty  adliarait  to  itm  ebof^irfd«i.  On  Iho  mkm  han4,  fiv  f irf^ 
tioal  andaona  tharoo^  iho  tmiea  of  tha  i^o  fmp^iiwA  tim  tfco  flitariN 
aoopo  tho  jkf;mmmMrf  \mymt  la  dbaarrod  lo  hoM  a  «im»  tniiii»ia  wtortflin 
with  the  other  hijcta  of  Cbo  nrtliia  tliM  with  Ubo  i^jfiyMan.  ft  ti 
eompoaed  of  a  ilmtai  of  tfeM;  hitttf^"^  p^pWiii  iiWi  «iiilt#l  If  • 
colorkaa  eammL    1W  Mtar  Mdi  of  Ifco  Mill  ii»  Mailf  iii  M4 
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adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ehoroidea ;  while  the  inner  part  of 
the  cells  is  broken  up  into  a  brush  of  tapering  filaments  which  dip  into 
the  intervals  of  the  rods  of  the  mesoretina.  The  superficial  portion 
of  the  cell  contents,  or  that  next  the  ehoroidea,  is  clear,  finely  gran- 
ular, and  contains  a  central  nucleus,  while  the  deeper  portion  consists 
largely  of  dark-brown  pigment-granules  which  extend  into  the  tapering 
filaments  and  give  to  the  ectoretina  its  characteristic  deep  brown-black 
color. 

The  mesoretina^  consists  of  the  rod  and  cone  and  the  nuclear 
layers,  defined  by  offsets  of  the  retinal  stroma  forming  a  lamina  which 
is  distinguished  as  the  outer  limiting  membrane. 

The  rod  and  cone  layer'  consists  of  elements  which  are  arranged 
vertically  and  parallel  with  one  another  in  a  continuous  stratum.  The 
rods  greatly  predominate,  and  surround  the  cones,  which  are  isolated 


Fio.  448. 


Fio.  444. 


Rod  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina,  viewed 
from  the  outer  surfltoe:  highly  magnified.  1, 
at  the  middle  of  the  retina,  four  cones  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  roda;  2,  from  the  border 
of  the  yellow  spot,  each  cone  with  a  single 
circle  of  rods;  8, cones  of  the  central  fovea. 

and  scattered  among  the  rods, 
except  within  the  yellow  spot, 
where  they  alone  exist.  From 
the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  spot, 
where  they  are  most  numerous, 
they  gradually  diminish  in  number 
approaching  the  ora. 

The  rods  are  club-shaped ;  the 
cones  are  shorter,  broader,  and 
in  shape  resemble  ninepins.    Both 

are  divided  into  an  inner  thicker  segment  or  body  and  an  outer  seg- 
ment or  process,  besides  which  they  have  attenuated  extensions  which 
run  inward  through  the  nuclear  layer.  The  body  is  elliptical,  homoge- 
neous, or  faintly  granular  and  longitudinally  striated.  In  the  cones 
it  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  rods. 


Rod  and  cone  prom  the  retina:  highly 
magnified.  1,  outer  segment,  or  process;  2, 
inner  segment,  or  body ;  8,  nucleus ;  4.  line  of 
the  outer  limiting  membrane. 


*  Mosaic  layer  of  Henle. 

<  Stratum  bacillosum ;  s.  cyliDdrorum ;  tunicii  Jaoobi ;  membrana  Jacobiana. 
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The  process  of  the  rods  is  about  as  long  as  the  body,  cjliodrieal, 
with  a  rouDded  end»  and  striated  lougitudiiially  and  traneversely.  The 
process  of  the  cones  is  .shorter  than  the  body,  much  shorter  than  that 
of  the  rods,  tapers  to  a  blunt  pointj  and  is  striated  transversely. 

The  body  of  the  cones  and  rods  is  optically  singly'  refractive,  while 
the  process  is  doubly  refractive  and  exhibits  a  dispoeitioD  to  break  up 
into  transverse  disks,  especially  in  the  rods.  The  purple-red  color  ob- 
served in  the  retina  after  death  appears  to  have  its  seat  io  the  processes 
of  the  rods. 

The  processes  of  the  pigment-cells  of  the  ectoretina  extend  be- 
tween the  rods  of  the  meso retina,  but  elsewhere  the  intervals  of  the 
rods  and  cones  are  occupied  by  a  colorless  semi-liqoid  materiaL 

The  inner  extremity  of  the  cones  coft  tracts,  passes  through  the 
outer  limiting  membi'ane,  and  encloses  a  clear  oval  nucleus,  from  the 
opposite  pole  of  which  a  cylindrical  fibre  proceeds  through  the  nu- 
clear layer  to  join  the  entoretina  by  an  expansion.  In  like  manner  the 
rods  contract  into  tine  fibres,  which  are  minutely  varicose  and  likewise 
proceed  to  join  the  entoretina  by  an  expanded  end.  In  their  course 
the  rod-fibres,  at  variable  distances,  enclose  a  nucleus,  which  diners 
from  that  of  the  cones  in  being  transversely  banded. 

The  nuclei  of  the  rods  and  cones,  proportioned  in  number  to  them, 
are  arranged  in  strata  forming  the  nuclear  layer*  of  the  mesorctina; 
the  nuclei  of  the  cones  occupying  the  outer  stratum,  Where  the  ex- 
panded ends  of  the  rod-  and  cone-iibres  join  the  entoretina  they  send 
into  its  outer  granular  layer  diverging  filaments,  which  are  supposed 
to  join  similar  filaments  from  the  ceils  of  the  nuclear  layer  of  the 
entoretina. 

The  eotoretina'  consists  of  Rve  layers,  distinguished  as  the  outer 
granular,  nuclear,  inner  gmnular,  ganglionic,  and  nerve^fibre  layers, 
defined  by  the  inner  limiting  membrane. 

The  outer  granular  layer'  of  the  entoretina  is  comparatively 
thin,  and  consists  of  a  homogeneous,  finelygranular  matrix,  with  a 
dense  interlacement  of  fine  varicose  filaments  and  of  flattened  bmneh- 
ing  corpuscles  with  a  clear  nucleus.  It  receives  the  fi  himents  of  the 
rod-  and  cone-fibres  of  the  nuclear  layer  of  the  mesorctina  and  those 
of  the  cell-fibres  of  the  succeeding  layer. 

The  nuclear  layer*  of  the  entoretina,  of  less  thickness  than  that 
of  the  mesorctina,  consists  of  fewer  strata  of  generally  larger  nuclei, 
which  are  ^'ertically  oval  and  contained  in  bipolar  spindle-shaped  cells 
prolonged  into  fibres*  The  outer  fibres  are  thicker  and  enter  the  outer 
granular  layer,  where  they  branch  into  filaments  mingled  with  those  of 

*  Outer  nuclear  layer ;  k&raer  and  ausser  faser  Schichte  of  Henle. 

*  Nervous  layer  of  Henle  ;  htmiim  vasculosti  retime. 

*  Outer  molecular  or  intergrREular  layer* 

*  Inner  nuclear  layer;  outer  gangl  tonic  layer  of  Heaie. 
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the  latter.  The  inner  fibres  are  varicose  and  enter  the  inner  granular 
layer,  through  which  they  run  without  dividing.  Nuclei  of  more  elon- 
gated form,  mingled  with  the  others,  pertain  to  the  fibres  of  the  retinal 
stroma.  The  nuclear  layer  is  defined  inwardly  by  a  stratum  .of  flat 
nucleated  cells. 

The  inner  granular  layer  ^  of  the  entoretina,  very  much  thicker 
than  the  outer  granular  layer,  has  a  similar  structure.  It  receives  the 
inner  fibres  of  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  adjacent  nuclear  layer  and  the 
branching  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  beneath. 

The  ganglionic  layer  *  of  the  entoretina  mainly  consists  of  large 
nerve-cells,  mostly  spheroidal  or  pyriform,  of  beautiful  clear  aspect, 
containing  a  central,  spherical  nucleus.  Each  cell  is  connected  beneath 
with  a  nerve-fibre  proceedifig  from  the  adjoining  layer,  and  the  outer 
part  gives  off  one  or  more  processes,  which  extend  into  the  inner 
granular  layer  and  branch  into  fibres,  which  are  lost  among  the  inter- 
lacing  filaments  of  the  layer.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  retina  the 
nerve-cells  form  a  single  stratum,  which  becomes  less  continuous  near 
the  ora.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  spot  the  nerve-cells  increase  to 
several  strata  and  within  it  augment  to  half  a  dozen  strata. 

The  nerve-fibre  layer'  of  the  entoretina,  the  innermost  of  the 
retinal  layers,  is  thickest  at  the  optic  papilla,  thence  gradually  thins 
away  to  the  ora.  It  is  composed  of  bundles  of  nerve  axis-fibres,  which 
enter  the  retina  from  the  optic  papilla  and  spread  out  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane.  The  bundles  of  fibres  in  their  divergence 
interchange  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  net  with  narrow  meshes.  In 
the  yellow  spot  the  layer  is  interrupted  by  the  many  strata  of  nerve- 
cells.  The  intervals  of  the  nerve-bundles  enclose  lymph-spaces  lined 
with  endothelial  cells. 

The  stroma,^  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  retina  and 
connects  and  supports  its  more  essential  elements  of  structure,  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  connective  tissue,  arranged  in  columns,  called  the 
sustentacular  fibres.^  These  commence  internally  in  a  pyramidal 
expansion,  narrowing  outwardly  in  a  column,  which  proceeds  through 
the  layers  of  the  ento-  and  mesoretina,  conforming  to  the  intervals  of 
the  nerve-elements  and  giving  off  laminar  and  filamentous  processes 
which  unite  and  enclose  the  nerve-elements.  In  passing  through  the 
nuclear  layer  of  the  entoretina,  each  fibre  encloses  an  oval  nucleus 
and  another  occupies  the  pyramidal  expansion  at  its  commencement. 
The  broad  bases  of  the  pyramidal  expansions  unite  by  their  adjoining 
edges  and  thus  form  a  thin  lamina,  which  defines  the  retina  within 
and  is  hence  called  its  inner  limiting  membrane/      Viewed  on 


*  Inner  molecular  or  granular  layer.  •  Inner  ganglionic  layer  of  Henle. 
'  Layer  of  nerve-fibres  ;  inner  nerve-fibre  layer  of  Henle. 

*  Sustentacular  tissue.  ^  Miillerian  fibres ;  radial  fibres. 

*  Membrana  limitans  interna. 


resembles    in 
endothelium. 

part  of  the  nuclear  layer  of 
the  meaoretina  lateral  offset « 
from  the  sustentaeular  fibres 
tinire  in  a  thin  outer  limit ing 
mcnibrane,*  which  sepamtes 
the  two  layers  of  the  meao- 
i*etina  and  senda  proceseeB  out- 
ward he t ween  the  rods  and 
cones.  The  eubatance  of  the 
eustentaeular  fibres  m  longitu- 
dinally striated,  but,  unlike  or- 
dinary connective  tissue,  ia  not 
dissolved  by  boih'ug  in  water. 

The  yellow  spot*  of  the 
retina  owes  its  color  to  pig- 
men  t  d  i  ffu  sed  amo  ng  its  s  t  r U€- 
tural  elements,  and,  as  the  pig- 
ment is  i^eadiiy  soluble  in 
water,  the  yellow  color  quickly 
disappears  after  death.  From 
its  periphery  the  spot  thickens 
i  n  w a r d ly  t o  t  h  e  bo r d er  of  the 
central  fovea*  and  then  rap- 
idly tbiuf^  awa}^  to  its  bottom. 

In  the  position  of  the  yel- 
low spot  the  ectoretina  con- 
tinues unchanged. 

The  mesoretina  thickena  to 
the  border  of  the  fovea  and 
thins  away  towards  the  bot- 
tom. Beyond  the  periphery 
of  the  yellow  spot  the  rods 
disappear,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  stratum  conaists  en- 
tirely of  conea,  which  be- 
come narrower  and  consider- 
ahly  longer  approaching  the 
bottom  of  the  central  fovea.  The  nuclear  layer  thickens  to  the  fovea 
and  thins  away  to  its  bottom.    The  nuclei  are  collected  in  a  dense  outer 


Diagram  of  the  abbapjoement  of  the  strpo 

TURAL   £L£MENTS  OF  TII£    KtTt^A.      A,   tlie    rtitln&l 

stTomA  or  auatalnlD(^  element:  a,  outer  UmiUiig 
membmne;  b,  loner  llmitlDg  membraTie;  c,  c^^uE' 
teiilA47ular  flbrea;  d,  nuclei  of  misten taciil a r  fibres; 
<?,  outer  ^mtmUr  layer; /,  Inner  granular  layer.  B, 
the  ner?e-elenienta  t  n,  rods ;  h.  cone :  e,  its  expuuded 
baae;  tf,  nucleus  of  the  cone-ibrc ;  d,  nueleufi  of  tbe 
rod-fibre«;  t.  division  of  the  cone-fibre  in  the  outer 
granular  layer ;  /  nuclei  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer ; 
ff,  miixe  of  flbrik  of  the  inner  gmnular  layer;  h^ 
nerve-cells;  A^  oplle  nervc-flbre  joining  a  ceU;i, 
layer  of  nen  eflbre*. 


'  M,  liiiiitftn^  eitcrnu. 
'  Fovea  centraJifl, 


*  Macubfc  flavft  or  lut^a 
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stratum ;  the  nuclear  fibres  form  a  much  thicker  inner  stratum,  with 
the  long  fibres  sweeping  in  curves  fh)m  the  nuclei  to  the  entoretina. 

In  the  entoretina  of  the  yellow  spot  the  granular  layers  continue 
with  little  change  to  the  central  fovea,  when  they  converge  and  unite 
in  a  single  stratum  at  the  bottom.  The  nuclear  layer  also  continues 
with  little  change,  but  tapers  at  the  side  of  the  fovea  and  disappears 

Fig.  446. 


Vkbtical  section  through  one  bide  op  the  yellow  spot  and  central  fovea  :  diagnun 
highly  magnified.  1,  inner  layer  of  nerve-flhres ;  2,  layer  of  nenre-cells ;  8,  inner  granular  layer; 
4,  inner  nuclear  layer ;  5,  outer  granular  layer :  6,  outer  nuclear  layer ;  7,  layer  of  roda  and  oonet; 
8,  rods;  9,  9,  cones ;  10,  bottom  of  the  central  fovea. 

at  the  bottom.  The  ganglionic  layer  especially  enlarges,  becomes  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  cells  deep,  but  narrows  at  the  sides  of  the  fovea 
and  disappears  at  the  bottom.  The  cells  are  bipolar  and  obliquely 
arranged.  The  layer  of  nerve-fibres  gradually  thins  away  to  the  border 
of  the  fovea,  the  fibres  turning  inward  to  join  the  adjacent  nerve-cells. 

Excepting  the  pigmentary  layer,  the  retina  thins  away  as  it  pro- 
ceeds forward,  and  finally  ceases  at  the  ora,  except  a  delicate  layer, 
which  is  continued  on  the  ciliary  body  and  is  distinguished  as  the 
preretina.*  This  consists  of  a  single  stratum  of  clear,  columnar,  nu- 
cleated cells,  which  appear  to  correspond  with  the  fibres  of  the  retinal 
stroma. 

Vessels  of  the  retina.  The  retina  is  supplied  by  the  central 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  pierces  the  optic 
nerve  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch  behind  the  eyeball  and  enters  it 
in  the  axis  of  the  nerve.  Accompanied  by  the  corresponding  vein,  it 
enters  the  retina  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  papilla  and  divides  usually 
into  two  branches,  which  diverge,  the  one  above,  the  other  below. 


^  Pars  ciliaris  retinae ;  corpus  ciliare  retinae ;  margo  flocculosus  retinie. 
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Advancing,  they  ramify  in  the  inner  part  of  the  nerve-kyor  and  end  in 
capillary  nets,  which  pervade  the  different  layers  of  the  ontorotina,  but 
do  not  enter  the  mesoretina  or  ectoretina.  Minute  branohoH  enter  the 
yellow  spot  and  terminate  in  capillary  loops  around  the  central  fovea. 
The  veins  pursue  the  same  general  course  as  the  arteries,  and  rosoniblo 
capillaries  in  structure,  their  wall  composed  only  of  endothelial  cells. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  commence  generally  as  lymph-spaoes 
invaginating  the  blood-vessels,  especially  the  capillaries  and  veins ;  thoy 
communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  optic  nerve. 

THE  VITREUM. 

The  vitreum,  or  vitreous  body/  is  the  transparent,  colorless,  jelly- 
like mass  which  occupies  the  space  included  by  the  retina,  with  which 
it  is  in  close  contact.  In  its  front  is  a  concave  depression  •  acconnno- 
dating  the  lens.  Around  this  it  is  impressed  by  the  ciliary  body, 
producing  the  ciliary  zone,'  which  in  the  detached  vitreuni  appears 
conspicuously  marked  by  radial  grooves  and  adherent  portions  of  the 
black  uvea.  The  axis  of  the  vitreum  is  traversed  by  a  narrow  eanal,^ 
which  in  foetal  life  accommodates  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artery  des- 
tined to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  mature  vitreum  contains  neither 
vessels  nor  nerves.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  clear,  slightly  viscid,  albu- 
minoid liquid*  occupying  the  interstices  of  a  delicate,  honiogenoous, 
membranous  structure,  the  hyaloidea/  which  is  disposed  in  concen- 
tric laminsB,  especially  towards  the  periphery.  On  the  surfa<je  the 
hyaloidea  is  continuous  and  separates  the  vitreum  from  the  retina.  It 
is  strongest  in  advance,  and  is  thickest  in  the  ciliary  zone,  where  it 
forms  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens/  This  is  reinforced  by 
fine  elastic  fibres  extending  radially  between  the  ora  and  the  margin  of 
the  lens.  Approaching  the  lens  the  ligament  divides  into  two  laminffi, 
attached  in  front  and  behind  to  the  conti/Lpious  parts  of  the  cafmule. 
The  space*  between  the  laminae,  when  infiat<;d  artificially,  ap[H)ars  am 
a  beaded  canal  encircling  the  lens,  the  constrictions  being  due  U}  tlie 
alternating  narrower  intervals  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  the  liga- 
ment. The  vitreum  contains  many  scattered  cor[>uw;les,  es|:H$/;fally  be- 
neath thB  hyaloidea  at  the  surface.  They  are  endowed  with  anK^boid 
power  of  movement  and  apj>ear  to  Ix;  colorless  blrK;/J-<?orptiscleH. 


'  Corpus  Titrram;  c.  hyskWulfum  ;  viirtmun  humor. 

'  Foim  hjftloidea,  pftt^lUrin,  or  ]#;nticijlArU, 

'  Zonala  cilUru  or  Zinni ;  orh'u'.u]nn  raffWul^'-ftiliAriii ;  Urnififi  /.iliArU, 

*  CaiiaIm  hj%]oidf!Un;  ar»;a  Mart/'i(i»rii  ;  CHftH)  of  Mtillint^ 

*  Vitreoiu  ham'^r;  vitrina  /"yniUri* 

*  Tunicft  hymloidft^  or  am^hnoid^a ;  hjraloi/J/fa  IrtUrmh;  irurn  ^-AlliilarU. 

*  LigBinentnm  waynn*<rniirn  l^nitn. 

*  Cftoal  of  Petit ;  drcuhiA  P^iti ;  ':arri<;ra  U'tUh  a/|fj/ifiA, 


0  0  0  0  ^ 
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THE  LENS. 

The  lens,  or  crystalline  lens/  is  a  transparent,  colorless  body, 

the  shape  of  which  is  indicated 
Fio.  447.  by  the   name.     Doubly  convex, 

8  4  '■>  with   rounded  border,    its    pos- 

terior surface  occupies  the  con- 
cave depression  in  front  of  the 
vitreum,  while  its  anterior  sur- 
the  crystalunk  lens.  1.  lens  of  a  foetus  of    face  comes  into  contact  with  the 

seven  months  ;  2,  lens  of  a  fcetusof  nine  months;     b^ck  of  the  iris  and  is  bathed  in 
8,  lens  of  a  child  often  years;  4,  lens  of  an  adult       ,  -r     .       , 

viewed  in  profile ;   5,  the  same  seen  on  its  an-     »^"®  aqueous  liumor.      It  IS  about 

teriorsurfSM^.  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  and 

about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  fore 
and  aft ;  the  posterior  surface  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior. 

The  lens  consists  of  a  membranous  capsule  enclosing  a  semi-solid 
albuminoid  mass.  The  capsule*  is  elastic  and  homogeneous,  with  the 
anterior  half  much  thicker  than  the  posterior  half,  which  is  contin- 
uous with  the  hyaloidea  of  the  vitreous  body.  In  the  mature  stato  it 
is  entirely  devoid  of  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  fore  part  is  lined  with 
an  epithelium  consisting  of  a  single  stratum  of  hexagonal  cells,  with 
transparent  granular  contents  and  a  clear  spheroidal  nucleus.  The 
back  part  of  the  capsule  is  in  contact  with  the  lens-substance ;  com- 
monly after  death  it  is  found  to  be  separated  from  it  by  some  infiltrated 
liquid.' 

The  lens-substance*  is  soft  on  the  exterior  and  gradually  in- 
creases in  consistence  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  comparatively  hard. 
It  is  not  a  continuous  homogeneous  structure,  but  consists  of  segments 

Fio.  448.  Fio.  449. 


Crystalline  lens,  breaking  up  into  reg-         Segment  of  the  crystalline  lens,  exhihit- 
MENTB.  ing  the  concentric  arrangement  of  the  laminae. 

composed  of  concentric  laminfle.  In  the  foetus  three  rays*  appear  on 
each  surface  of  the  lens,  directed  from  the  poles  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, alternating  in  the  position  of  the  rays.  Thus,  in  front  one  ray  is 
directed  downward  and  the  others  laterally  upward,  while  behind  one 
is  directed  upward  and  the  others  laterally  downward.     In  the  adult 


1  Lens  crystallina;  corpus  cryBtallinum. 

'  Oapeula  lentis ;  tunica  crystalloidea  or  arachnoidea. 

'  Liquor  Morgagni.  *  Humor  crystallinus. 

*  Septa  radiata ;  s.  lateralia. 
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seveml  additional  raye  *  diverge  Irora  the  former  and  divide  the  lens 
into  a  proportionate  number  of  aegment^.  The  laminae  are  single 
strata  of  8ix-sided  bundj*,  the  lens- fibres,*  with  the  width  in  the  same 
plane,  and  mutnally  uo-adapted  by  iniiiiitely  serrated  bordei-s.     The  i*er- 


fjg.  mx 


A  B 

CbYSTALUNE  LKM8  OF  THE  ADULT,  EXHIBITING  THE  AERAMQEMEBTT  UF  TKE  Flfi&ES:  IIUI^Ilifi«ll 

A,  %*lewed  In  ftont ;  B.  viewed  b«blnd. 


o 


rations  are  due  to  ImnsverBe  ridges,  which  are  more  strongly  raarked 
on  the  lateral  narrow^  sides  of  the  fibres  than  on  the  broad  sides.  The 
fibres  follow  the  eurvature  of  the  laminaB  fmm  one  surface  of  the  lena 
to     the    other,    pn  railing 

a   sigmoid   course  ;    those  "*^  ^^^' 

starting  from  the  itiys 
near  the  pole  on  one  sur- 
face proceeding  In  the  rays 
Bear  the  margin  of  the 
lens  on  the  opposite  sur- 
face, and  the  inlurvening 
fibres  proceeding  to  eorre- 
fiponding  points  between 
the  former.  The  endn  of 
the  lens-fibrea  of  eonligu- 
0U9  segments  of  the  lens 
come  into  contact  in  the 
rays  and  are  there  joined 
by  a  homogeneous  cement. 
The  lens-fibres  of  the  pe- 
ripheral lam  i  n  le  !i  re  br ( i  a  d  - 
er,  thicker,  and  softer  than 
those  of  the  interior  lanii- 
nm,  and  possess  a  distinct,  clear,  oval  nucleus,  which  is  indistinct  or 
ahsent  in   the  latter.     The  nuclei  are  nearer  the  anterior  extremity 


I  z  2 

Fibres  of  the  ntYfn-AUJNK:  lkhh:  highly  ma^tfied* 
1.  naclefitei]  fihre  frtjm  tlie  pi"Hphenil  lAyer  of  tht5  lens;  2, 
deeper  fibres  most  strongly  sttrruted  ftt  the  lateral  bordera; 
3,  traiMverM  section  of  thtj  tlhre*.  exhibiting  their  com- 
pressed hexagon ftl  columnar  form :  -1,  outline  c»f  the  upithe- 
11&]  cells  of  the  fore  part  of  the  lens. 


*  S.  !.  accessoriju 


'  Fibrille  lentis. 
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of  the  fibres  and  together  occupy  a  zone^  in  front  of  the  lens  near  its 
margin.  The  superficial  lens-fibres  have  their  posterior  ends  slightly 
enlarged  and  come  into  contact  with  the  lens-capsule,  while  the  ante- 
rior ends  touch  the  contiguous  epithelium.  At  the  margin  of  the  lens 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium  merge  into  the  adjacent  lens-fibres,  which 
gradually  elongate  and  curve  from  before  backward. 

The  lens-substance  is  rendered  hard  and  opaque-white  by  boiling 
water  and  other  agents  which  ordinarily  coagulate  albumen,  but  the 
lens-capsule  retains  its  transparency.  In  strong  alcohol  the  lens  be- 
comes hard  and  opaque-white  on  the  exterior,  but  retains  its  trans- 
parency on  the  interior  and  becomes  still  harder  and  amber-colored. 
In  the  hardened  condition  the  lens-substance  is  readily  broken  into 
its  constituent  laminsB  and  fibres. 

In  the  fcBtus  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  provided  with  a  capillary 
net  of  blood-vessels,'  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artery,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  central  canal  of  the  vitreum  to  the  back  of  the 
lens-capsule,  on  which  it  radiates  in  branches.  At  the  fore  part  of  the 
capsule  the  capillary  net  communicates  with  the  vessels  of  the  iris  at 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  pupillary  mem- 
brane. 

The  lens  varies  in  size,  proportions,  and  other  respects,  with  age, 
myopia,  presbyopia,  and  other  conditions.  In  the  foetus  it  is  nearly 
spherical,  of  a  pinkish  hue,  and  less  transparent  than  subsequently. 
At  maturity  it  is  distinctly  less  convex  in  front  than  behind ;  in  old 
age  it  becomes  more  flat,  yellowish,  and  less  transparent.  The  lens  of 
animals  varies  greatly  in  convexity  with  the  character  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  live,  being  spherical  in  fishes  and  of  least  sphericity  in 
birds. 

THE  AQUEOUS   HUMOR. 

The  aqueous  humor,'  the  least  consistent  of  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye,  is  a  colorless,  slightly-viscid,  serous  liquid,  which 
fills  the  space  between  the  lens  and  cornea,  and  includes  the  iris.  This 
divides  the  space  into  two  portions,  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
bers,* which  communicate  through  the  pupil.  The  anterior  chamber 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  space  bounded  in  front  by  the 
cornea  and  behind  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  bordered  by 
the  pectinate  ligament.  As  the  iris  in  great  part  lies  close  to  if  not 
in  actual  contact  with  the  lens,  the  posterior  chamber  is  a  mere  fis- 
sure widened  at  the  border,  where  it  receives  the  ends  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  which  dip  into  the  humor. 

The  aqueous  humor  probably  has  its  source  in  the  vascular  plexuses 
of  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes. 


1  Nuclear  zone  of  Mayer.  *  Vasa  capsularia  lentis. 

•  H.  aqueua.  *  Camera  oculi  anterior  et  posterior. 


f^o.    4S2.  — Diagram    of   the 

BLOOD-VKBKU!     OF    THE    EYE.       a, 

large  anterior,  and  b.  smalt  ptijtte- 
rtor  branches  of  a  hlioit  ciliary  ar- 
tery perfimttUig  the  Mrlerotiea;  f, 
a  long  clUniry  artery;  d,  ehoruld 
capillary  plexii*.  f,  braucliea  of 
tbe  short  ciUari'  iirtcry  to  the  tiptlc 
nerve;/,  anterior  (*illary  artery .  g, 
arterial  circle  of  the  iris  formed 
mainly  by  th«  long  cUlary  arteiiea; 
h,  artery  from  the  circle  to  the  irii; 
iV  arterial  circle  of  the  impil;  k, 
capillary  sone  of  tbe  sphincter  of 
the  pupil:  t.  arlcry  Ui  the  ciliary 
prooem;  m,  art4jry  it>  the  ciliary 
muscle;  »►  branch  frum  a  short  cili- 
ary artery  ti>  ilie  circle  of  the  IriJ* ; 

0,  eonjuuulival  artery;  p,  branch  to 
llie  arterial  zone,  q.  at  the  border 
of  the  curiiea;  r,  central  artery  of 
the  retina:  9,  branch  to  the  Inner 
Bbeath  of  the  optic  nerve ;  U  branch, 
to  the  outer  j^heatb ;  u,  branch  from 
a  abort  ciliary  artery  totlie  sclerot- 
ica :  r%  branch  totiie  same  from  an 
anterior  ciliary  artery ;  jt,  a  choroid 
Tein  tram  a  vortex  of  the  cho- 
roldea;  y.  posterior  ciliary  vein; 

1,  central  vein  of  the  retina,  I, 
vein  of  the  Inner  shcjilb  of  the 
optic  nerve;  2,  vein  of  the  outer 
abeatb ;  3,  vein  and  artery  of  the 
FDtlna ;  4,  sclerotic  vein  joining  the 
choroid  vein ;  5,  anterior  dllary 
velu;  6,  Junction  of  sclerotic  vein 
with  the  latter;  7.  vein  from  the 
capillary  zone  at  the  bortlcr  of  the 
gel  erotica  and  cornea :  8.  anterior 
conjunctival  vein;  1>,  poirtcrlor 
conjunctival  vein  :  10,  venous  cir- 
onlar  ciliary  plexuM  (eaual  of 
Scblemm);  11,  connection  of  the 
hitter  with  an  anterior  cillarj'  vein ; 
12,  vein  from  the  ciliary  muscle 
ending  in  the  circular  ciliary 
plexuji;  13,  vein  of  a  ciliary  pro- 
oeaa;  14,  vein  of  the  Iris;  15.  vein 
of  a  ciliary  process  and  muscle 
Joining  the  vorticose  velii^  of  the 
choroldea. 


rio.  452. 


THE   EARS 


The  ear/  or  organ  of  hearing,^  is  divisible  into  the  external,  the 
itiiddlt',  and  the  iiUerDal  car. 

THE  EXTERNAL   EAR. 

This  ineludew  the  pinna,  the  portion  of  the  ear  which  projects  from 
the  Hide  of  the  head,  and  the  auditory  meatoa,  which  leads  to  the  middle 
car  and  is  closed  at  bottom  by  the  t^^ipanic  membi'ane. 


1  Auris. 


'  Oi^g&iLon  ftuditus. 
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The  pinna,  or  auricle,^  the  onlj-  outer  or  visible  portion  of  the  ear, 
is  adapted  to  the  reception  and  convergence  of  sounds  to  the  meatus.    It 

is  chiefly  composed  of  a  plate  of 
^^^-  *^-  elastic  fibro-cartilage  invested  by 

the  skin,  and  is  movably  appended 
to  the  entrance  of  the  osseous 
meatus.  Mainly  projecting  behind 
the  meatus,  the  surface  directed 
inwardly  is  called  the  back  of  the 
ear.  The  largest  and  deepest  con- 
cave recess  of  its  outer  surface, 
the  concha,  directly  communi- 
cates with  the  meatus,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  vertically  oval 
and  narrows  inwardly.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  pinna  is  formed  by  the  helix,* 
an  incurved  ridge  which  springs 
from  near  the  centre  of  the  concha, 
thence  passes  up  in  front  and 
around  backward  and  downward. 
Within  the  position  of  the  helix, 
behind  the  concha  is  another  ridge, 
the  antihelix,  which  forks  above 
and  encloses  a  fossa'  bounded  in 
front  by  the  helix.  Between  the  latter  and  the  antihelix  is  a  groove, 
the  fossa  of  the  helix.* 

In  front  of  the  concha  is  a  conical  eminence,  the  tragus,^  bent 
backward  and  usually  covered  with  conspicuous  hairs.  Behind  this, 
separated  from  it  by  a  deep  notch,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  concha  is 
another  eminence,  the  antitragus.  Below  it  is  the  soft,  pendulous 
portion  of  the  pinna,  the  ear-lobe,*  variably  produced  in  different 
individuals. 

The  back  ^  of  the  pinna  presents  eminences  and  depressions  the  re- 
verse of  those  on  the  outer  part :  thus  there  are  three  successive  promi- 
nences which  accord  with  the  fossae  of  the  lielix,  antihelix,  and  concha. 
The  cartilage  of  the  pinna,"  of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  and 
invested  with  perichondrium,  conforms  to  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  pinna,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis,  but  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  ear-lobe,  which  is  a  pouch  of  skin  filled  with  areolar 
tissue  and  fat. 


The  pinna.  1.  helix:  2.  fossa  of  the  helix; 
8,  antihelix ;  4,  fossa  of  the  antihelix;  5.  concha 
subdivided  by  the  commencement  of  the  helix ; 
6,  tragus ;  7,  antitragus ;  8,  entrance  of  the  audi- 
tory meatus ;  9,  the  lobe.  The  large  dots  in  the 
concha  and  fossa  of  the  antihelix  are  the  orifices 
of  sebaceous  glands. 


*  Auricula ;  pavilion.  *  Capreolus. 
'  Fossa  trian^laris,  innominata,  or  ovalis. 

♦  F.  scaphoidea  or  navicularis ;  scapha.  *  Hircus. 

•  Lobulus.  ^  Dorsum  auricul».  •  Cartilago  auris. 
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From  the  fore  part  of  the  helix  a  conical  process^  of  the  cartilage 
projects  forward  and  gives  attachment  to  the  preauricular  muscle. 
The  lower  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  helix  is  separated  by  a  deep 
cleft  fVom  that  of  the  antihelix  and  tapers  away  into  the  ear-lobe.  The 
portion  of  the  cartilage  contributing  to  form  the  meatus  and  producing 
the  tragus  is  also  separated  by  a  deep  cleft  inwardly  and  behind  from 
that  of  the  concha.  The  contiguous  edges  of  the  clefts  are  united  by 
connective  tissue. 

The  skin  of  the  pinna  adheres  closely  to  the  subjacent  perichon- 
drium, loosely  behind  the  ear  and  on  the  helix,  but  tightly  on  the 
outer  part,  especially  within  the  fossaB.  It  has  the  common  structure, 
but  the  sebaceous  glands  are  more  abundant  than  usual  within  the 
concha  and  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix. 

Of  the  ligaments  of  the  pinna,  there  are  two  which  serve  to  connect 
it  with  the  side  of  the  head.  The  anterior  auricular  ligament  is  a 
strong  fibrous  band  which  extends  from  the  process  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  helix  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  posterior 
auricular  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band  which  extends  from  the  back 
of  the  concha  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Besides  the  auricular  muscles  already  described,  page  248,  the 
pinna  is  provided  with  others,  of  which  four  are  situated  on  the  outer 
part  and  another  at  the  back  of  the  ear.  Two  of  the  outer  muscles 
occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  helix,  two  the  outer  part  of  the  tragus  and 
antitragus. 

The  smaller  muscle  of  the  helix'  is  a  fleshy  slip  l^ing  on  and 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  helix  where  it  springs  from  the  bottom 
of  the  concha. 

The  larger  muscle  of  the  helix '  is  a  longer  slip  lying  on  and 
attached  to  the  front  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  helix. 

The  muscle  of  the  tragus  *  is  a  nearly  vertical  slip  lying  on  and 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tragus. 

The  muscle  of  the  antitragus  *  extends  obliquely  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  antitragus  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
helix. 

The  transversalis  muscle,'  larger  than  the  others  and  situated 
on  the  back  of  the  ear,  extends  from  the  concha  to  the  ridge  of  the 
helix  across  the  intervening  groove. 

The  muscles  of  the  pinna  are  composed  of  striped  fibres,  but  their 
office  is  obscure.  They  are  probably  rudiments  of  more  important 
ancestral  organs. 

The  auditory  meatus  *  extends  from  the  concha  to  the  tympanum. 


*  Spina  helicis ;  procpssus  acutus  helicis. 

*  Mu8cu1u8  helicis  minor.  •  M.  helicis  major. 

*  M.  tragicus.  *  M.  antitragicus. 

*  M.  transversalis  auriculs.  ^  M.  auditor! us  eztemus. 
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to  which  it  conveys  sounds  fVom  the  exterior.  With  an  inclination 
from  without  inward  and  forward,  conforming  to  that  of  the  petrosal, 
it  curves  upward  and  then  downward  and  pursues  a  somewhat  sinuous 
course.  From  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  it  is  narrowest 
about  the  middle,  is  oval  in  cross-section,  widest  vertically  at  the  outer 
part  and  widest  fore  and  aft  at  the  inner  extremity.  The  bottom  is 
closed  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  which  is  obliquely  inclined  from 
above  downward  and  inward,  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees  to 
the  axis  of  the  meatus  and  at  about  one-half,  that  angle  to  the  inner 

Fio.  464. 


General  view  ok  the  ear,  right  side,  laid  open  from  the  front.  1,  pinna ;  2,  concha ;  8, 
4,  auditory  meatus ;  5,  ceruminous  g\&nd& ;  6,  tympanic  membrane :  7,  incus ;  8,  malleus ;  9,  its 
handle  inserted  into  the  tympanic  membrane ;  10,  tympanic  tensor  muscle :  11,  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum: 12.  eustachian  tube ;  13, 14. 15.  the  three  semicircular  canals;  16,  cochlea :  17,  the  internal 
auditory  meatus :  18.  facial  nerve ;  19,  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  the  geniculate  ganglion ;  20. 
21,  auditory  nerve. 

extremity  of  the  floor.  The  meatus  consists  of  an  outer  portion  ex- 
tending from  the  pinna  and  an  inner  osseous  portion,  both  lined  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  skin. 

The  cartilage  of  the  meatus  is  a  wide  curved  plate  occupying  the 
outer  fore  part  of  the  passage  and  continuous  by  a  strip  with  the  rest 
of  the  pinna.  In  front,  the  plate  is  quadrate  in  outline ;  its  outer  bor- 
der forms  the  prominence  of  the  tragus.  Beneath,  it  forms  a  triangle 
with  the  apex  directed  inward  and  occupies  the  space  between  the 
mastoid  and  postglenoid  processes.  Its  inner  border  is  attached  by 
connective  tissue  to  the  auditory  process.  The  wide  interval  of  the 
plate  behind  the  meatus  is  completed  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
which  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  back  border  of  the  osseous  meatus 
and  outwardly  to  the  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  concha.     The  plate 


ScrrrroN  Titnoi'Gii  the  ?*KrN  of  the  auditory  weatuk:  magiiifle<l  twenty  dlamptere.  a, 
dermic;  b,  c,  rete  iind  cuticle  of  the  uputennis;  d,  eerunilnous  gl&udtt;  e,  their  clucb ;  /►  outlet  of 
diicla;  ff,  hAir-fbliicLea ;  k,  aebKCeoaA  giandi  ;  i,  mnssefl  of  ht. 

margin.  The  tympanic-  plate  is  involute,  bo  as  to  form  the  floor  and  Bides 
of  the  meatus,  at  the  inner  end  of  which  it  is  grooved  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tyjnpanie  mernhmne. 

The  akin  of  the  meatuf*  is  continuons  with  that  of  the  pinna,  and 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  passai^e,  in  most  respeets.  is  like  it.  In  the 
inner  portion  of  the  meatus  it  is  very  thin,  tightly  adheres  to  the  suh- 
jaeent  perioBteurat  and  is  extended  over  the  tyrnjianie  merahnine,  of 
whieh  it  forma  the  external  layer.  In  the  outer  portion  of  the  meatus 
it  closely  adheres  to  the  «uhjaeent  structures  and  i»  furnished  with 


^  Incisuni  S&ntorini. 
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numerous  hairs  and  sebaceous  glands,  which  diminish  at  the  com- 
mencement and  altogether  disappear  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  pas- 
sage. In  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  meatus 
are  numerous  brownish-yellow,  spheroidal  bodies,  the  ceniminous 
glands,^  which  secrete  the  cerumen,  or  ear-wax.  The}^  resemble  in 
structure  the  sweat-glands,  but  are  larger.  Their  ducts  open  on  the 
surface,  in  the  interval  of  the  hairs,  and  are  quite  obvious  after  the 
detachment  of  the  cuticle.  The  glands  are  absent  in  the  osseous  portion 
of  the  meatus  except  along  the  roof. 

The  cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  is  a  milky,  oleaginous  liquid,  which 
lubricates  the  auditory  meatus.  In  the  inspissated  condition  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  brown  pasty  substance,  with  peculiar  smell  and 
bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  an  oil,  with  albuminoid  and  a  little  ex- 
tractive matter. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanum,  with  the  ear  ossicles,  the 
mastoid  cells,  and  the  eustachian  tube. 

THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum,*  or  ear-drum,  is  an  air-chamber  in  the  temporal 
bone  between  the  auditory  meatus  and  the  labyrinth,  communicating 
with  the  exterior  air  indirectly  through  the  eustachian  tube,  which 
opens  into  the  pharynx.  Within  the  tympanum  is  a  series  of  little  bones, 
the  ear  ossicles,  which  are  movably  articulated  with  one  another  and 
extend  between  the  tympanic  membrane  arid  the  oval  window  of  the 
labyrinth. 

The  tympanum  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  atrium,  the  attic,  and  the  antrum. 

The  atrium  of  the  t^-mpanum  is  the  portion  visible  in  the  prepared 
temporal  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  meatus.  In  the  ordinary 
condition  it  is  closed  outwardly  by  the  tympanic  membrane.  It  is 
a  biconcave  discoidal  cavity  of  little  greater  breadth  than  that  mem- 
brane, is  about  a  line  in  depth  centrally  from  without  inwardly,  in- 
creasing to  about  two  lines  towards  the  borders.  Its  inner  wall  is 
formed  by  the  labyrinth  ;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  attic  and  at 
the  fore  part  is  prolonged  into  the  eustachian  tube. 

In  the  prepared  temporal  bone  the  attic  exhibits  the  following 
important  parts.  Outwardly  is  the  tympanic  orifice,  an  obliquely 
oval  ring,  into  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is  inserted,  closing  the 
auditory  meatus  from  the  tympanum.  The  lower  part  and  sides 
of  the  orifice  are  formed  by  the  tympanic  margin  of  the  tympanic 
plate,  which  is  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
and  ends  above  in  a  pair  of  slightly  projecting  points.'    The  interval 

*  Glundiilae  ceruminosse.  *  Cavitas  tympani ;  c.  antrorsa  auris. 

•  Spina  tympanica  major  and  minor. 
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of  these  points,  the  tympanic  notch/  is  completed  by  the  sharp  tym- 
panic margin  of  thij  auditor}^  plate  cd'  the  squamosai. 


On  tht 


fail  of  the 


orifice 


Fig.  456. 


/ 


^ 


nm,  opposite  the  tj'mpan 
the  promontory/  a  conspicuons 
convex  eininenee,  produced  by  the 
outward  projection  of  the  cochlea. 
Its  Burfaee  is  marked  by  a  branch- 
ing groove,  which  ascends  from 
a  fine  canal  in  tbe  floor  of  the 
atrium  and  accommodates  the  tj^n- 
panic  branch  of  the  glosso -pharyn- 
geal nerve.  Beiihid  the  pruniun- 
tory  38  a  niche  looking  outward 
and  back  want,  having  within  it 
the  round  window,'  wliieh  com- 
municates with  the  cochlea,  in  the 
recent  condition  closed  by  the  en- 
tij  ty m  pa n  i  c  m emb  r a  n e . 

Above  the  jiroraontory  is  a  re- 
cess, in  which  is  the  oval  win- 
doT?v/  a  larger  aperture  than  the 
former,  communicating  with  the 
vestibule.  The  window  looks  out- 
ward and  is  half  oval  with  the  con- 
vex border  upward.  In  the  com- 
plete condition  of  the  ear  it  is 
closed  by  the  base  of  the  stapes. 

In  advance  of  tbe  promontory  is  the  tympanic  tensor  recepta- 
cle/ a  cylindrical  tube,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wtiich  extends  from 
in  front  of  the  oval  window  obliquely  downward  and  inward  above 
the  eustachian  tube.  Its  upper,  posterior  end"  is  narrowed,  cui"ves  out- 
wardly, and  projects  into  the  atrium,  into  which  it  opens.  Its  lower^ 
anterior  end  opens  beneath  the  end  of  the  tymjmtdc  tegmen,  above  the 
lower  oritiee  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  eustachian  tube.  Commonly, 
in  the  prepared  bone^  the  receptacle  is  incomjdete  along  its  outer  part, 
when  it  appears  as  an  open  serolMike  ehelf/  which  in  the  recent  state 
is  completed  by  fibrous  membrane. 

The  receptacle  encloses  the  tympanic  tensor  muscle* 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  atrium  is  uneven.     It  encloses  the 


SKTIOJI  JL€ROeS  THE    FVKaMJD  OF    THE  LEFT 

TEMPORAL  BONE,  g^lvitig  ft  view  of  Ihc  outer 
boundary  of  the  tym  jjaiiie  cjuvlty,  1.  tyiupaulc 
orifice  of  ibe  atrium,  with  groove  for  ihij  tym- 
panic membnioe ;  2,  tympAiilc  scute  fbnulng^ 
tbe  outer  wiill  of  the  fcttlc;  3,  tympanic  tcgnieu ; 
4,  petrtHic|UBjuosal  fissure ;  S,  suptrH-promuutory^ 
with  orlllces  above,  of  tbe  Inferior  semicircular 
catio]  and  below  of  the  facial  caual ;  6,  pyra- 
mid; 7,  orifice  of  entrance  of  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  fiicial  nerve;  8,  gleould  caatd, 
the  f?xit  of  the  same  hraocb;  %  autnun  uid 
maiitoid  cellB. 


*  Notch  of  KivinL  '  Protnontoriiitn  ;  tuber  cochlea?. 

'  Fenestra  rotundflT  cochlcffij  or  triquetrti ;  foramen  rotundum  or  poster! U3  j  porta 
kbyrinthi. 

*  Fenestra  ova!i£,  aemi-ovalia,  or  vestlbuli ;  foramen  ovale. 

*  Canaljs  tensoHs  tyrapfini.  •  Rostrum  coebleare. 

f  Seml^canalifl  tenaoris  tympani ;  fitilcm  muaoularia  tympani ;  processus  cochleftri- 
formifl. 
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deneending  portiou  of  the  facial  canal  and  the  stapedial  receptacle, 
whioh  is  situated  in  advance  of  the  canal  aiifl  is  libuiit  a  third  of  an 
inch  long.  Its  upper  end  is  narrowed,  curvet*  forward,  and  projects 
into  the  atrium  aa  a  little  conical  process,  the  pyramid,^  from  the  end 
of  which  the  i*ccc])tat'le  opens  into  the  atrium.  The  pyramid  is  con- 
nected with  liic  adjacent  wall  uf  the  atrium  b y  ^veral  diverging  ridges, 
of  which  oDc  commonly  appears  as  a  little  bar  extending  to  the  prom- 

FiG.  457. 


teLafc>^: 


w 


CATTTY  OF  TiiK  TYnrANrM  ;  expoM?d  by  remoTltiR  part  of  the  fume,  right  side,  Tlie  atj 
oppoiiU'thu  auditorj'  meHm^,  I,  |JrtJUionU»ry  ;  'J,  pyrwiuid  ,  3»  bur  tuuDeclitig  it  wiib  ihe  pn 
oiiitoQ' ;  4.  round  window ;  5,  ovil]  wln«ti>w ;  6,  eui^tacbtan  tube;  7,  »urf&ee  of  fttt&cbment  t^f  I 
dtrdlAgi;  of  the  tube :  8.  rceeptAcle  of  the  tympanic  tensor  muscle ;  9,  fttclal  c&naU  laid  open ;  10, 
ctmal  for  the  superflctal  pijlrosn)  nerve;  1),  antrum  and  mantnid  c€lls;  12,  supra^prumontDry  on 
(he  Inner  wall  of  the  aUlc ;  13.  eutr^iice  of  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  fiacial  uervti. 


ontory.  Around  it^^  base  are  several  fossae.  The  stapedial  receptacle 
communicator  with  the  facial  canal  by  an  aperture  for  the  passa^^e  of 
the  veKsolH  and  nerve  of  the  stapedial  muscle,  and  often  by  a  larger 
opening  which  w  closed  by  fibrous  mem  bran©. 

Close  to  the  tyni panic  oritice,  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  atrium,  a 
fine  canal,'  at^cending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  facial  canal,  opens 
into  the  atrium  and  transmits  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nei've. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  atrium  above  is  pTOlonged  obliquely 
downward,  forward,  and  inward  as  the  upper  division  or  osseous  por- 
tion of  the  eustachian  tube.  Above  the  communication  of  the  tube, 
just  within  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tympanic  orifice,  is  the  glenoid 


'  Pjramis  ;  emineatiA  pjratnidalb  or  papillaris. 


'  €aiiAli&  chords. 
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canaly'  a  short  passage  which  descends  through  the  glenoid  fissure.  It 
receives  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  and  gives  exit  to  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  floor  of  the  atrium  is  a  wide  semicircular  groove,  extending 
between  the  posterior  wall  and  fore  part  of  the  atrium,  uneven  and 
cellular. 

The  attic  *  of  the  tympanum  is  a  pyramidal  cavity  above  the  atrium, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  horizontal,  fore  and  aft  oval  aperture. 
It  opens  upward,  backward,  and  outward  into  the  antrum.  In  front 
it  is  bounded  by  the  tympanic  tegmen,  which  forms  for  it  and  the 
antrum  a  continuous  sloping  roof  Outwardly  it  is  bounded  b}'  the 
tympanic  scute,  a  broad  erescentic  plate  ascending  from  the  auditory 
plate  of  the  squamosal,  separating  the  attic  from  the  outer  mastoid  cells. 
The  lower  concave  edge  of  the  scute  corresponds  with  the  tj^mpanic 
margin  of  the  auditory  plate  and  forms  the  tympanic  notch  at  the  top 
of  the  tympanic  orifice.  Inwardly  the  attic  is  bounded  by  the  supra- 
promontoryy'  which  overhangs  the  promontory  of  the  atrium  and  is 
a  conspicuous  convex  eminence  produced  by  the  course  of  the  facial 
canal  over  the  oval  window  and  the  inferior  semicircular  canal  above. 

The  antrum/  the  highest  portion  of  the  tympanum,  is  a  variable- 
sized,  pouch-like  cavity  prolonged  from  the  attic  upward,  backward, 
and  outward  in  the  commencement  of  the  mastoid  cells,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  It  is  more  or  less  irregularly  extended  downward 
among  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process.  Frequently  a  smaller  pas- 
sage is  directed  outward  and  upward  among  the  cells  of  the  squamosal 
over  the  position  of  the  auditory  meatus. 

While  the  atrium  varies  little  in  size  in  different  individuals,  the 
attic  and  antrum  vary  greatly  in  capacity,  ranging  from  one  to  six 
times. 

The  mastoid  cells*  mainly  occupy  the  interior  of  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  especially  the  mastoid  process,  but  also 
extend  into  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  squamosal  above  the  auditory 
meatus  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  tympanic  tegmen.  In  the  pre- 
pared bone  they  resemble  the  ordinary  spongy  substance,  but  are  of 
relatively  greater  capacity  and  are  differentiated,  from  that  substance 
in  other  parts  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  air-cavities,  communicating 
with  one  another  and  with  the  antrum.  With  the  advance  of  age  the 
number  of  cells  appears  to  diminish  through  coalescence,  and  thus 
they  acquire  increased  capacity.  Ordinarily  the  largest  cells  occupy 
the  mastoid  process.  In  old  age  some  of  them  occasionally  even  exceed 
in  size  the  antrum  into  which  they  open. 

*  Canal  of  Huguier.  •  Recessus  epitympanicus. 

*  Suprapromontoriiim  ;  canal  petro-niastoidien,  of  Sappoy. 

*  Antrum  mastoideum  ;  aditus  ad  cellulus. 
^  GellulsB  mastoidese ;  mastoid  sinuses. 
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THE  TYMPANIC   MEMBRANE. 

The  tympanic  membrane  *  closes  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  at 
the  bottom  of  the  auditory  meatus.  It  is  variably  oval  to  nearly  cir- 
cular and  is  about  five  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  inserted  obliquely,  at  an 
angle  of  about  fifty  degrees,  into  the  tympanic  orifice  of  the  meatus, 
into  which  its  external  face  is  directed  with  a  downward  inclination. 
Externally  it  is  centrally  depressed  in  a  shallow  funnel-like  manner,  and 
is  conformably  prominent  internally. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  into  the  tympanic  membrane, 
descending  between  its  middle  and  internal  layers  to  the  centre.  The 
short  process  of  the  malleus  directed  outward  produces  a  corresponding 
prominence  of  the  membi'ane,  a  little  below  its  upper  border. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  thin,  translucent  grayish,  and  composed 
of  three  layers,  of  which  the  middle  layer  especially  pertains  to  it, 
while  the  external  la^^er*  is  an  extension  of  the  skin  of  the  auditory 
meatus,  and  the  internal  layer'  a  continuation  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  middle  layer*  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  i>f  two  strata  of  fibro-connective-tissue  bundles.  In  the  outer, 
thicker  stratum  the  bundles  radiate  from  the  insertion  of  the  handle  of 
the  malleus  to  the  circumference  of  the  membrane.  The  inner  stratum 
consists  of  circular  fibres  which  are  most  abundant  at  the  circumference, 
where  they  form  an  annular  ligament,*  occupying  the  groove  in  the  tym- 
panic margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  and  continuous  with  the  adjacent 
periosteum.  In  the  tympanic  notch,  a  triangular  segment  of  the  middle 
layer  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  between  the  short  process  of  the  mal- 
leus and  the  tympanic  margin  of  the  auditory  plate,  is  formed  by  a 
looser  texture  of  connective  tissue .• 

The  entotympanic  membrane  ^  closes  the  round  window  of  the 
labyrinth  and  separates  the  tympanic  passage  of  the  cochlea  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Like  the  tympanic  membrane,  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  middle  fibro-connective-tissue  layer  in  conjunction  with  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  adjacent  cavities. 

THE   EUSTACHIAN   TUBE. 

The  eustachian  tube  *  is  a  passage  through  which  the  tympanum 
communicates  with  the  pharynx.     It  commences  in  the  tympanum  im- 

'  Membrana  tympani ;  septum  membranaceiim  auris ;  ear-drum. 

^  Stratum  cutaneum  or  externum  ;  cuticula  membranae  tympani ;  dermoid  layer. 

'  Stratum  tympanicum  or  internum  ;  lamina  mucosa. 

*  Lamina  fibrosa  or  propria.  *  Annulus  cartilagineus. 

•  Membrana  flaocida;  Rivinian  segment. 

'  Secondary  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  membrana  tympani  secundaria. 
®  Tuba  Eustachii  or  acustica ;  salpinx  ;  canalis  gutturalis  or  palatinus  tympani  j 
ear-trumpet. 
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mediately  in  advance  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  descends  obliquely 
forward,  inward,  and  downward  to  open  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
about  half  an  inch  behind  the  lower  turbinal  of  the  nose.  It  is 
trumpet-shaped,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  more  in  length,  and  is 
widest  at  the  inner  extremity.  It  consists  of  an  upper  or  outer  osseous 
portion  and  a  lower  or  inner  cartilaginous  and  partly  fibrous  portion, 
and  is  lined  throughout  by  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of 
the  tympanum  and  pharynx. 

The  osseous  portion,  about  one-third  of  the  tube,  more  open  than 
the  rest,  is  trilateral  cylindroid,  widest  at  the  commencement,  narrow- 
ing rapidly  at  first,  then  more  gradually  to  the  inner  end  at  the  notch 
between  the  pyramid  and  squamosal  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  tube  is  laterally  compressed  conical  and 
gradually  widens  from  the  osseous  portion  to  the  pharyngeal  orifice , 
which  is  obliquely  oval.  In  cross-section  its  passage  appears  as  a 
vertical  and  narrow  elliptical  fissure,  widened  at  the  upper  extremity* 
and  expanding  at  the  pharyngeal  orifice.  The  cartilage  is  a  thick, 
elongated,  triangular  plate,  bent  scroll-like,  situated  along  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  tube.  Its  anterior  thinner  border  is  bent  out- 
ward and  backward  on  itself;  the  posterior  border  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity is  in  a  less  degree  bent  outward  and  forward.  The  interval 
of  the  two  borders  of  the  cartilage,  below  and  outward,  is  occupied  by 
a  connective-tissue  layer,  which  completes  the  tube  in  this  position. 
The  border  of  the  cartilage  at  the  pharj^ngeal  orifice  is  thick  and  ob- 
tusely rounded  and  forms  a  prominent  arch  above  the  opening.  The 
cartilage  is  attached  above  to  the  dense  connective  tissue  occupying 
the  groove  between  the  temporal  pyramid  and  the  sphenoidal  angular 
process;  at  its  inner  extremity  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
root  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process.  In  contact  with  it  outward 
and  behind  and  partially  giving  origin  to  it  is  the  palatal  elevator 
muscle,  and  in  advance  of  this  is  the  palatal  tensor,  an  offset  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  cartilage. 

THE   EAR   OSSICLES. 

Three  little  bones,  the  ear  ossicles,'  are  contained  within  the  tym- 
panum, articulated  in  a  chain  between  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
the  oval  window  of  the  labyrinth,  so  as  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of 
sound  from  the  membrane  to  the  labyrinth.  In  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession from  without  inward  they  are  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes. 

The  malleus/  the  anterior  and  largest  of  the  ossicles,  is  a  bent 
club-shaped  bone,  placed  vertically  with  the  head  uppermost  and  with 
a  process,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  handle,  directed  at  a  right  angle 


"  Safety-tube  of  Rudinscor. 

•  OMicula  auditus  or  aurium.  '  Hammer ;  mallet. 
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out  or  within.  The  inferior  process,^  slightly  longer  than  the  superior, 
diverges  from  it,  descending  into  the  atrium.  It  is  more  abruptly  taper- 
ing into  an  elongated  cone,  slightly  bent  inward  at  the  point,  to  which 
is  attached  the  lenticular  process.'  This  is  a  minute  button-like  disk 
connected  by  a  narrow  pedicle  with  the  incus,  tipped  with  cartilage  in 
the  recent  state  and  articulating  with  the  stapes.  In  infancy  the  process 
is  a  separate  ossicle,'  but  it  quickly  ankyloses  with  the  incus. 

The  stapes/  the  smallest  and  innermost  of  the  ossicles,  resembles 
in  shape  a  stirrup.  The  head  ^  is  a  short,  flattened  cylindrical  process 
ending  in  a  transverse  oval  discoid  surface  which  articulates  with  the 
lenticular  process  of  the  incus.  From  the  head  extend  the  arching 
crura  to  join  the  base  of  the  bone.  They  are  inwardly  grooved,  and 
with  the  base  include  an  arch-like  aperture,  which  is  closed  in  the  fresh 
condition  by  a  drum-like  membrane*  invested  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane enveloping  the  bone.  The  anterior  crus'  is  slightly  shorter 
and  less  curved  than  the  posterior  cms.'  The  base*  of  the  stapes  is 
a  half-oval  or  slightly-reniform  plate  which  conforms  to  the  oval  window 
it  occupies. 

ARTICULATION  AND  CONNECTION   OP  THE  EAR  OSSICLES. 

The  ear  ossicles  are  movably  articulated  with  one  another  by 
qrnovial-lined  joints,  and  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
tympanum  by  ligaments  and  folds  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane. 

The  head  of  the  malleus  and  the  greater  part  of  the  incus  occupy 
the  outer  side  of  the  attic,  the  former  in  front  and  articulated  behind 
with  the  latter.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  inferior  process  of 
the  incus  descend  into  the  atrium  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  the 
former  a  little  in  advance  and  external  to  the  latter.  The  stapes  is 
flttuated  in  the  atrium  at  its  inner  part  just  above  and  behind  the  centre, 
directed  from  the  end  of  the  inferior  process  of  the  incus  horizontally 
inward  to  the  oval  window,  which  it  closes. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  into  the  tympanic  membrane, 
descending  between  the  internal  and  middle  layers  to  about  the  centre ; 
its  short  process  is  directed  outwardly  and  produces  a  slight  projection 
cf  the  membrane  a  little  below  the  upper  border. 

The  base  of  the  stapes,  on  its  inner  or  vestibular  surface,  is  invested 
wiAi  cartilage,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the   border  of  the  oval 


t 


liong  process;  p.  longum,  inferior,  or  anterior. 
^rooessuB  lenticularis ;  lenticulus  ;  epiphysis  incudis. 

lenticulare,  orbiculare,  or  subrotundum ;  ossiculum  ovale,  semilunare,  or- 
r  Sylvii. 

%|  deltoidea;  stirrup.  ^  Capitulum. 

i  obturatoria  stapedis ;  ligamentum  obturatorium  stapedis. 
I  or  rectilineum. 

or  oarvilineum.  *  Basis. 

ft? 
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window  of  the  vestibule,  into  which  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  fitted  and 
united  by  a  fibro-elastic  annular  ligament. 

The  articulation  between  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  the  body  of 
the  incus  is  hinge-like.  The  opposed  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  the  joint  is  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament  lined  with  synovial 
membrane. 

The  articulation  between  the  head  of  the  stapes  and  the  lenticular 
process  of  the  incus  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament  usually  lined 
by  a  synovial  membrane,  though  sometimes  the  cavity  is  absent. 

The  malleus  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  tympanic  wall 
by  three  ligaments.  The  anterior  ligament^  is  a  comparatively 
strong  fasciculus  extending  from  the  root  of  the  long  process  of  the 
malleus  and  attaching  it  to  the  fore  part  of  the  tympanum  and  the 
sides  of  the  glenoid  canal.  The  anterior  ligament  has  been  regarded 
as  a  muscle.'  The  external  ligament'  is  a  thin  band  extending  from 
the  short  process  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  tympanic  scute. 
The  suspensory  ligament  *  is  a  slender  cord  attaching  the  head  of 
the  malleus  to  the  roof  of  the  attic. 

The  ligaments  of  the  incus  *  usually  consist  of  a  pair  of  little 
fibrous  bundles  which  diverge  from  the  end  of  the  posterior  process  to 
the  adjacent  back  part  of  the  attic  just  below  the  entrance  of  the 
antrum.* 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanic  tensor^  is  a  fusiform  muscle  which  occupies  the 
corresponding  receptacle,  arising  from  its  lower  part,  from  the  contigu- 
ous portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eustachian  tube  and  the  sphenoid 
bone.  It  terminates  in  a  rounded  tendon  which  curves  outward  from 
the  upper  projecting  end  of  the  receptacle  and  is  inserted  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  root  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  opposite  its  short  process. 

The  stapedial  muscle,'  like  the  former,  lodged  within  its  osseous 
receptacle,  arises  from  its  bottom  part.  It  ends  in  a  rounded  tendon 
which  turns  forward,  issues  from  the  pyramid,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
back  part  of  the  head  of  the  stapes. 

Both  muscles  within  their  osseous  receptacles  are  invested  with  a 
fibrous  sheath,  within  which  they  freely  move. 

The  tympanic  tensor  draws  the  malleus  inward,  and  thus  renders 


*  Ligamentum  mallei  anterius. 

*  Musculus  laxator  tympani  major.  '  Lig.  mallei  extemus. 

*  L.  m.  superius;  1.  suspensorium  mallei. 

*  Lig.  incudis  posterius  ;  ligamenta  processus  brevis  incudis. 

*  Henle  describes  this  connection  as  a  synovial-lined  articulation  and  represents 
it  with  a  single  fibrous  ligament,  Fig.  670,  p.  743.  Quain's  Anatomy  represents  the 
ligament  as  consisting  of  three  divergent  bundles,  Fig.  881,  p.  442,  9th  ed.,  1882. 

T  Musculus  tensor  tympani ;  m.  mallei  intemus ;  rotator  mallei. 

^  M.  stapedius ;  m.  pyramido-stapedius ;  m.  auris  membranarum  laxator. 
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the  tympanic  membmiiu    Jiiori^   tense.     From   the   connection  of  the 
malleus  with  the  othor  OHsit-lc^   pressure  would  be  communicat^id  to 
the  oval   window.      The  stiipedial  mus^cle  from  the  direetion  of   its 
\     action  would  in  a  measure  antagonize  the  former  inuBcle. 

THE   LINING   MUCOUS   MEMBRANE   OF  THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum  h  lined  throughout  by  a  thin,  pale-red  mucous 
membrane,  which  alao  iovest8  the  car  osdcles  and  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  euetnehian  tube  and  mastoid  cells.  In  several  positions  it 
forms  more  or  less  conspicuous  folds. 

The  suspensory  fold  proceeds  from  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  malleus  forward  between  its  head  and  the  tympanic  tegmeii  and  is 
continuous  with  the  falcate  and  circular  folds. 

The  falcate  fold  extends  from  the  suspensory  backwai-d  between 
the  mullens  and  incus  inwardly  and  the  lower  border  of  the  tympanic 
acute  outwai'dly.  It  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  septum  and  cut«  otf  the 
communication  between  the  attic  and  atrium  in  the  interval  of  the 
ossicles  and  the  tympanic  scute;  but  is  sometimes  perforated. 

The  circular  fold  is  stretched  between  the  head  of  the  malleus,  it« 
long  process,  the  receptacle  and  tendon  of  the  tympanic  tensor.  It 
also  closes  the  fore  part  of  the  attic  from  the  atrium,  but  is  sometimes 
perforated,  when  it  appears  as  an  annular  fold. 

In  the  complete  state  of  the  tpupanum  the  attic  communicateB 
with  the  atrinm  by  a  horizontal  fore  and  atl  reniform  aperture,  about 
two  and  a  half  lines  long  and  scarcely  a  line  wide,  between  the  ossicles 
and  the  snpraproniontory. 

The  stapedial  fold  encloses  the  stapes  stretched  across  Its  aper- 
ture, but  is  occasionally  perforated.  It  is  sometimcK  extended  from  the 
stapes  to  the  pyramid,  and  sometimes  an  offset  ascends  irom  it  between 
the  inferior  process  of  the  incus  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  atrium. 

The  cordal  fold  encloses  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  fticial  nerve, 
attaching  it  to  the  tympanic  scute  as  it  passes  across  the  tympanum 
between  the  incus  and  malleus.  It  gives  offsets  to  the  inferior  process 
of  the  incus  and  to  the  handle  of  the  rnalleuSj  and  sometimes  to  the 
pyramid. 

Other  folds,  variable  and  inconstant,  proceed  between  adjacent  parts 
of  the  tympanum,  usually  enclosing  blood-vessels. 

The  mucous  membnine  adheres  closely  to  the  subjacent  periosteum, 
and  in  positions  in  which  the  osseous  surface  is  uneven  it  reduces  the 
irregularities.  On  the  tympanic  membranes,  on  the  promontop}%  on 
the  o.ssicles,  and  in  the  attic  and  antrum,  it  is  provided  with  an  epi- 
thehum  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  pavement -cells.  In 
other  positions  it  is  covered  with  a  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  mastoid  cells  are  lined  by  a  thin,  pale-red  mucous  membrane 
provided  with  a  simple,  polygonal  pavement  epithelium. 

In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  eustachian  tube  the  mucous  membrane 
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is  like  that  of  the  tympanum.  In  the  inner  cartilaginous  and  mem- 
branous portion  it  is  thicker,  and  like  that  of  the  pharynx  has  numer- 
ous mucous  glands.  Throughout,  it  is  furnished  with  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium. 

VESSELS  AND  NERVES  OF  THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  lining  membrane  and  other  parts  of  the  tympanum  are  sup- 
plied with  arteries  from  a  number  of  sources.  The  tympanic  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  enters  the  tympanum  through  the 
glenoid  canal.  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  stylo-mastoid  artery 
enters  the  cavity  in  company  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve,  accompanies  it  to  the  malleus,  and  descends  upon  the  handle, 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  radiating  twigs  to  the  tympanic  membrane. 
By  anastomosis  with  the  former  branch  it  produces  an  arterial  circle 
around  the  border  of  the  membrane.  A  branch  from  the  internal 
carotid  artery  enters  the  tympanum  fVom  the  carotid  canal ;  several 
small  ones  in  the  cranium  from  the  great  meningeal  artery  ent^r 
through  the  petro-squamosal  suture  and  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal, 
and  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  enters  through  the 
eustachian  tube. 

The  mastoid  cells  are  supplied  with  branches  fVom  the  stylo-mastoid, 
posterior  auricular,  and  occipital  arteries. 

The  eustachian  tube  is  supplied  by  the  vidian,  pterygo-palatine, 
ascending  pharyngeal,  and  descending  palatine  arteries. 

The  veins  of  the  tympanum,  for  the  most  part,  pursue  the  course 
of  the  corresponding  arteries.  Some  terminate  in  the  temporo-max- 
illary  and  posterior  auricular  veins,  others  communicate  with  the  in- 
ternal jugular,  and  others  pass  through  the  petro-squamosal  suture  to 
the  great  meningeal  veins. 

The  veins  of  the  mastoid  cells  join  the  posterior  auricular  vein; 
those  of  the  eustachian  tube  the  accompanj'ing  veins  of  the  arteries. 

The  nerves  of  the  tympanum  are  mainly  those  of  the  tympanic 
plexus  derived  from  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pbaiyngeal 
nerve,  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic, 
a  filament  from  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  the  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve. 

The  tympanic  tensor  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic 
ganglion  ;  the  stapedial  muscle  by  a  branch  from  the  facial  nerve. 

The  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  traverses  the  tympanum, 
but  does  not  supply  it. 

Lymphatics  are  numerous  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum and  its  accessory  parts.  They  commence  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  chief  vessels  accompany  the  temporo-maxillary  and  posterior 
auricular  blood-vessels. 
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THE  INTERNAL  EAB. 

The  internal  ear  includes  the  labyrinth,  with  ibe  jnt^rmal  MnA'tUfrf 
meatus  and  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  internal  auditory  meatus,'  hituated  within  tti^^  f^nkui^\  ^c^rtty, 
is  a  short,  wide,  cylindrical  pai»- 

sage,  directed  outward  from  near  Fk*.  4S^. 

the  centre  of  the  temporal  pyra- 
mid. Its  bottom  is  formed  by  ^^'i 
a  perforated  plate,  the  cribriform 
l^mm^  It  is  occupied  by  the 
auditory  and  facial  nerves  and 
the  auditory  vessels. 

The  crilMiform  lamina*  «€rp-      cc»t:^j»  tr^Tx  ^rw%  .jt:r-  -r-c^r^.. 
antes  the  labvrinth  from  the  in-     ^«««r  iti^TT*  «,pud*i  ^^.^  o^^    . 

temal  auditory  meatus,  in  which  9x9,  tf^x  x  muMU  *:fii^jfir^rti  «irs  1  «»Mt 
it  is  concave  and  divided  bv  a  i»ft3*v,-j*^idBr.»rt*an'A^a>.^  .  i^imi. 
tnmsverse  rid^  or  crest'  iuu^  two 

fossa!.  In  the  ^^ytr  Pj^aa  inwardly  i*  ar>  crrau  '/r  r«L-'4',»fii  i .»-Tsn^a  MjI: 
entrance  of  iL-c  facial  canal,*  f'jr  tL*r  •rk;j»r;.i'W'yt  ',^  ZA»t  iu*i^  x^a^^ 
To  the  outer  «^de  of  t^  ^a^inoA^  of  ti^  fsa^i^d^  S«  a  ^ruit.*  r*^j^^m,  wT4L 
a  group  of  &issie  foramiuL  vLy.-h  ^:fAi.'.:,'iU^^^,  wrji  "a*^.  t^^tr/nnu^ 
of  the  hLyrtmii  at  h<%  superior  cribrifbnn  spot*^  S*r  ^^n.  « u'-snii^ 
smaDer  zr*x:i^  of  f'jrkSLlrjk  ^n'-vpy  rvr  'r-v-  ^r  ^^  -ju^  *-•*»<-  ti-  rtin*r 
the cfifcrif 0^:::^  'atr,- '".a  a^ii  jl*^/  ':fXs,iu.^mtS,^:^^.  w">>a  t^t*:  ♦ju^*?^!,*?  ♦jth*^ 
form  «f#'>L 

Tie  >/w*T.  jtr3r*r  i'f^i*^  'A  *itit  "r.fjr.i'jnx  a.vl:za  >♦  lufc-ir;  m-^'*^jw^jt 
with  ii  ^iiral  tract,*  wij*,:i.  j*  *  v.Ari*:<  t*  'ju*:  -.**»**:  %*f  \a**.  suv^^am^ 
or  azK  •:<?  li*  •jr>'t*<ik     Ti»*r  *r*»*/:   j»   y*»r?-'j»?c    » -a  t  ii  ..    -.uu*    ^Z 
■uxl7I«  i:»n.-.  tit  *-xj^rj^  hr.\  ^-^Tjk  rr^vy*  u*-%.\^^*.     t      »•  .   -vr^ 
TW  dr-.fffcn.  lit   •ri.i^u.:"   'o*^   l"a.v..*f-,  .*    --!f    -A**    vr'i*>54;«   t      '«■*.'■      *'     u* 

crihrifars  iprsc' -y    i**:  ••r^    •.  .• 

pBZ.  as  •-!«%  V.»'  .  m  -y  I":  i-T  .*  i -,  '  :,.-•  /"■•■-',  '*  11  1."..  !  r\^n.  .i* 
wtea  •nmiTliliM*:!:  ^  *•  •  1  %*  ;.-!fe:f />f  V-iVf  A^^t.  tsj*t^'  *'  -  *•■  i'-^ 
el*  •mIi*:  V.*-'-*?^*- r  •jj^i:  ,«■  •-•.  :^.'  Vt.  ■<  i»*    ■.*•■'■   . 
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The  auditory  and  facial  nerves  together  enter  the  internal  auditory 
meatus  and  proceed  to  the  bottom,  the  facial  lying  in  a  groove  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  with  the  auditory  artery  between 
them.  The  two  nerves  are  connected  by  one  or  t^v'o  small  intervening 
filaments.  Beaching  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  leaves 
the  auditory  nerve  and  pursues  its  further  course  through  the  facial 
canal,  as  described  in  another  place.    See  page  794. 

The  auditory  nerve*  in  the  meatus  divides  into  the  vestibular  and 
cochlear  nerves,  of  which  the  former  is  the  more  external  and  posterior. 

FiQ.  460.  Fig.  461. 


Fig.  460.— Internal  ear  laid  open.  1,  vestibular  bniDch  of  the  auditory  nerve :  2.  branch  to 
the  saccule ;  8,  branch  to  the  utricle ;  4, 5, 6,  branches  to  the  ampullee  of  the  membranoua  semi- 
circular canals ;  7,  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  8,  cochlea. 

Pig.  461.— Nerves  op  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  magnified  three  diamelen. 
1,  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve :  2,  branch  to  the  saccule ;  3.  branch  to  the  utricle;  4, 
5, 6.  branches  to  the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals;  7.  cochlear  nerve. 

The  vestibular  nerve,'  after  a  slight  enlargement,'  divides  into 
three  branches.  Of  these  the  superior  branch  splits  up  into  filaments, 
which  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  superior  cribriform  spot  of  the 
vestibule  and  form  three  bundles,  of  which  one  enters  and  tenminates  in 
the  acoustic  spot  of  the  utricle,  while  the  others  proceed  to  terminate 
in  the  acoustic  crests  of  the  ampullae  of  the  superior  and  inferior  semi- 
circular canals.  The  middle  branch  splits  up  into  filaments,  which 
pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  middle  cribriform  spot  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  terminate  in  the  acoustic  spot  of  the  saccule.  The  inferior 
branch  enters  the  deep  pit  in  the  back  wall  of  the  meatus,  passes 
through  the  inferior  cribriform  spot  of  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal,  and  terminates  in  its  acoustic  crest. 

In  the  acoustic  spots  and  crests  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve  appear  to  lose  their  medullary  sheath, 
while  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  axis-fibres  terminate  by  joining  the 
auditory  cells. 

The  cochlear  nerve*  breaks  up  into  numerous  bundles  of  nerve- 

1  Nervus  auditorius ;  n.  acusticus.  •  N.  vestibuli  or  vestibularia. 

3  Intumescentia  gangliformis.  *  N.  cochlearis  or  cochleae. 
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fibres,  which  eoter  the  foramina  of  the  flpiral  tract  in  the  base  of  the 
modiolus.  Proceeding  through  cariale  of  the  inodiohm,  the  largest 
bundles  centrally,  the  branches  are  suceeBsively  i*efieeted  to  the  spiral 
ganglion,^  which  occupies  the  eori'csponding  canal  of  the  modiolus. 

Fio,  462* 


fJi>rrBiBLTtoN  oFTHECootLEAR  NERVE.  1.  trunk  of  the  Cochlear  nerve ;  2,  bftsilftrmerolirane ; 
3,  terminal  fiJaniente  of  the  cochlear  nen'e  L^merglng  from  the  oasetms  spiral  lamliia  to  enter  the 
cochlear  duci^  4,  orliive  of  connnunlcatlon  of  the  tympanic  and  vestibular  pasBageB. 

The  ganglion  consists  of  an  intricate  intertexture  of  the  cochlear  nci^ves 
with  numerous  bipolar  nerve  cells.  From  it  the  neiTc-fibres  proceed 
through  the  canals  of  the  spiral  lamina,  in  which  they  conjoin  in  an 
intricate  plexus,  and  finally  emerge  through  a  row  of  tV>ramina  of  the 
basilar  membrane  along  the  t}Tii panic  lip  of  the  spiral  lamina.  Here» 
losing  their  medullary  shealh,  the  nerve  axial  fibres  enter  the  acoustic 
orguu,  but  their  exact  mwle  of  termination  has  not  been  positively 
determined.  According  to  Waldeycn  many  of  them  appear  to  termi- 
nate by  joining  the  auditoiy  cells. 

THE   LABYRINTH. 

The  labyrinth  is  an  exceedingly  intricate  portion  of  the  ear,  em- 
bedded in  the  dense  osseous  structure  of  the  temponil  |iyramid.  situ- 
ated in  tern  ally  to  the  tympanum,  with  whieh  il  communicates.  To  it 
alone  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed,  reaching  it  through  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  It  is  an  osseous  receptacle  with  cfmtormable  mem- 
branous and  other  contents,  and  in  description  is  usually  eonsidorcil 
in  two  parts,  as  the  rjsseous  and  mcmbi-auous  labyrinth.  Between  the 
two  is  an  interval  occupied  l\v  a  serou?^  lii]uid,  the  perilymph,  and  the 
membranous  labyrinth  is  tilled  with  a  similar  liquid,  the  endfdyuiph. 

At  the  period  of  birth  the  labyrinth  already  appears,  like  the  ear 
ossicles,  of  mature  size,  embedded  in  the  temporal  bone,  with  its  posi- 
tion and  shape  partially  tlefined  and  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the  ])3T- 


Gan^i^lion  ^pinile ;  g.  Corlii ;  haheaula  gangHonaris. 
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The  auditory  and  facial  nerves  together  enter  the  internal  auditory 
meatus  and  proceed  to  the  bottom,  the  facial  lying  in  a  groove  at  the   -j 
outer  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  with  the  auditory  artery  between   ,n 
them.    The  two  nerves  are  connected  by  one  or  t^v'o  small  intervening  ^ 
filaments.    Beaching  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  leaves 
the  auditory  nerve  and  pursues  its  further  course  through  the  facial 
canal,  as  described  in  another  place.    See  page  794. 

The  auditory  nerve*  in  the  meatus  divides  into  the  vestibular  and  ^ 
cochlear  nerves,  of  which  the  former  is  the  more  external  and  posterior.  "** 

FiQ.  4«0.  Fig.  461.  •<■■ 


Hg.  460.— Intern  AL  ear  laid  open.    1.  ve»tibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nenre ;  2,  bfmnclilts^ 
the  saccule ;  8,  branch  to  the  utricle ;  4,  5,  6,  branches  to  the  ampullse  of  the  memlmnoai  i 
circular  canals :  7,  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  8,  cochlea. 

J^.  461.— Nerves  OF  the  vestibule  and  srmicirculabcanals,  mapiifledthn 


1.  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  2,  branch  U)  the  saccule :  8.  branch  to  the  vtriQl»4jlJZl 
6, 6.  branches  to  the  ampullOB  of  the  semicircular  canals ;  7,  cochlear  nerve.  ^WB 

The  vestibular  nerve,'  after  a  slight  enlargement,*  divider  iir 
three  branches.    Of  these  the  superior  branch  splits  up  into  fllam«' 
which  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  superior  cribriform  spot  o'' 
vestibule  and  form  three  bundles,  of  which  one  enters  and  tenniiijji 
the  acoustic  spot  of  the  utricle,  while  the  others  proceed  to  tri-i 
in  the  acoustic  crests  of  the  ampullie  of  the  superior  and  infiT  ■ 
circular  canals.    The  middle  branch  splits  up  intofilamon 
pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  middle  cribriform  spot  ot 
bule  and  terminate  in  the  acoustic  spot  of  the  saccule.    Th 
branch  enters  the  deep  pit  in  the  back  wall  of  the  moa 
through  the  inferior  cribriform  spot  of  the  ampulla  of  thi 
semicircular  canal,  and  terminates  in  its  acoustic  crest. 

In  the  acoustic  spots  and  crests  the  nerve-fibres  of  th 
branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve  appear  to  lose  their  medull 
while  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  axis-fibres  terminate  hy 
auditory  cells. 

The  cochlear  nerve*  breaks  up  into  numerous  bund. 

>  Nervus  auditorius;  n.  acusticus.  '  N.  vestibuli  or  v« 

3  Intumescentia  gangliformis.  ^  N.  cochlearia  or  < 
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amid.  In  this  condition  it  has  a  complete  and  dense  osseous  wall  fused 
with  the  surrounding  more  spongy  bone,  from  which  it  can  readily  be 
excavated  with  the  knife.  In  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  pyramid 
the  labyrinth  becomes  more  completely  embedded  and  concealed  fVom 
view,  while  the  surrounding  osseous  substance  becomes  as  dense  as  the 
wall  of  the  labyrinth  and  is  undefined  from  it. 

The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
the  cochlea.  The  vestibule  is  intermediate,  and  in  the  macerated  bone 
communicates  with  the  tympanum  through  the  oval  window.  The 
semicircular  canals,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  external  to  the  ves- 
tibule and  communicate  with  it.  The  cochlea  is  innermost,  produces 
the  promontory  of  the  tympanum,  and  communicates  with  it  through 
the  round  window.  Its  base  is  applied  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus 
and  contributes  to  form  the  cribriform  lamina. 

THE  OSSEOUS   LABYRINTH.^ 

The  vestibule '  forms  an  ovoidal  cavity  placed  between  the  tym- 
panum and  internal  auditory  me- 
Fio.  468.  atus,  with  the  semicircular  canals 

directed  outward  and  backward 
and  the  cochlea  inward  and  for- 
ward. In  its  outer  wall  is  the 
oval  v^indov^,'  communicating 
with  the  tympanum,  but  closed 
by  the  base  of  the  stapes. 

At  the  inner  fore  part  of  the 
^nT.r^:^rZTo"sLr:rjZTX    cavity  of  the  vestibule  are  two  con- 

vertibule;  2,  oval  window;  3,  round  window :  cave  rccesses,  of  which   the    lower 

4.  superior  semicircular   canal;  5.   posterior  -^  ^^^  hemispherical   fOSSa*  and 

semicircular   canal;    6,  inferior  semicircular  ^^        •           •      n.      •      « 

canal;  7,  ampullae;  8,  cochlea.  the     Upper     the     hemi-elliptlCal 

fossa.^  They  are  separated  by 
a  ridge,  the  vestibular  crest,'  which  ascends  from  below  and  behind 
the  hemiapherieal  fossa,  curves  forward  and  outward  between  the  two 
fossje,  and  near  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  oval  window  ends  in  a  little 
pyramidal  eminence  J  Behind  the  two  fossae  is  a  shallow  furrow, 
the  sulciform  fossa,'  into  which  opens  a  fine  canal,  the  vestibular 
aqueduct.' 

At  the  back  of  the  vestibule  are  five  circular  holes  which  communi- 


^  Labyrinthus  osseus  or  durus.  '  Vestibiilum. 

'  Fenestra  ovalis  ;  foramen  ovale. 

*  Fossa  hemisphoerioa,  sphaerica,  orbicularis,  rotunda,  or  subrotunda. 

*  Fossa  hemi-elliptica,  senii-ovalis,  or  ovalis.  '  Crista  vestibularis. 
'  Eminontia  pyramidalis  ;  pyramis  vestibuli. 

»  Sinus  sulciformis  ;  sulcus  ad  aquaeductum  vestibuli ;  recessus  labyrinthi. 
* »  Aquieductus  vestibuli. 
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cate  with  the  semicircular  canals.  At  its  lower  part,  below  the  oval 
window,  is  a  large  elliptical  pit,  the  cochlear  recess,^  which  forms 
part  of  the  cochlea,  and  in  the  macerated  bone  freely  communicates 
with  it  and  with  the  tympanum  through  the  round  window. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  three  horseshoe-like  tubes,  situated 
outwardly,  behind  and  above  the  position  of  the  vestibule,  into  which 
they  open  by  five  holes.  They  are  of  unequal  length,  cylindrical  and 
slightly  compressed  laterally ;  each  at  one  end  is  enlarged  in  a  pyriform 
expansion,  the  ampulla.'  The  three  canals  are  related  in  position 
with  one  another  like  three  contiguous  sides  of  a  cube,  inward,  below, 
and  behind. 

The  superior  semicircular  canal '  is  nearly  vertical,  directed  fore 
and  aft,  internal  to  the  others,  and  ascends  highest. 

The  posterior  semicircular  canal  *  is  the  longest,  and  is  directed 
from  within  outward  and  backward,  behind  the  others. 

The  inferior  semicircular  canal  *  is  shortest,  is  directed  horizon- 
tally outward,  and  is  external  to  the  superior  and  in  advance  of  the  pos- 
terior canal. 

The  ampullae  of  the  superior  and  inferior  canals  occupy  their  fore 
ends,  are  contiguous,  and  open  near  together  into  the  vestibule  above 
the  oval  window.  The  ampulla  of  the  posterior  canal  occupies  its 
lower  end  and  opens  into  the  lower  back  part  of  the  vestibule.  The 
back  end  of  the  superior  canal  and  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  canal 
unite  in  a  common  canal  which  opens  into  the  upper  back  part  of  the 
vestibule,  while  the  back  end  of  the  inferior  canal  opens  into  it  at  its 
middle  back  part. 

In  the  temporal  bone  at  birth  the  internal  semicircular  canal  pro- 
duces an  arching  ridge  across  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
pyramid,  usually  with  a  deep  recess  beneath  as  large  as  the  adjacent 
internal  auditory  meatus.  In  the  mature  bone  the  canal  produces  a 
conspicuous  prominence  at  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  pyramid,  with  a 
remaining  trace  of  the  recess  beneath.  The  summit  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal  produces  a  less-marked  ridge  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  pyramid,  which  also  is  visible  at  maturity.  The  inferior 
semicircular  canal,  with  the  facial  canal,  forms  the  suprapromontory 
of  the  tympanic  attic. 

Communicating  with  the  vestibule  and  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal  are  three  groups  of  minute  foramina  which  trans- 
mit the  filaments  of  the  three  branches  of  the  vestibular  division  of 
the  auditory  ner\^e  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  groups 
are  circular,  have  a  chalky  appearance,  and  are  distinguished  as  the 
cribriform  spots.^ 


*  Recessus  cochlearis.  '  Sinus  or  recessus  ampuUace^us. 
'  Frcjntal.  *  SajjitUil,  internal,  or  inferior. 

*  Horizontal,  external,  or  middle.  •  Maoulie  cribrosie. 
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The  superior  cribriform  spot,  the  largest,  occupies  the  pyrami- 
dal eminence  of  the  vestibular  crest  and  the  contiguous  outer  extrem- 
ity of  the  hemi-elliptical  fossa.  The 
middle  cribriform  spot  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  hemispherical 
fossa.  The  inferior  cribriform 
spot  occupies  the  ampulla  of  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal. 

The  cochlea,'  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  snail-shell,  forms 
the  innermost  of  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  labyrinth.  Situated 
to  the  inner  side  and  in  advance 
of  the  position  of  the  vestibule,  it 
communicates  with  its  lower  fore 
part.  It  is  a  cone  wider  than  long, 
and  is  directed  fore  and  aft,  with 
its  base  applied  to  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  and  its  apex  con- 
tiguous to  the  bend  of  the  carotid 
canal,  close  to  the  eustachian  tube. 
It  is  completely  concealed  within 
the  temporal  pyramid,  except  that 
its  commencement  produces  the 
promontory  of  the  tympanum. 
Inwardl}^  its  compact  osseous  wall 
is  separated  from  the  axis  of  the  pyramid  by  spongy  substance  with 
marrow. 

The  cochlea  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  the  cochlear  canal,'  compressed 
fore  and  aft  and  somewhat  tapenng,  wound  spirally  round  a  central 
axis,  the  modiolus.  The  canal  makes  about  two  and  a  half  turns 
concentrically,  the  turns  successively  projecting  forward  and  ending 
in  a  rounded  summit,  the  cupola.'  From  its  commencement  in  the 
promontory  below  the  oval  window,  in  each  ear,  it  turns  downward 
and  inward,  then  upward  and  outward,  and  so  on  to  the  cupola. 

The  modiolus*  is  a  spirally-grooved,  conical  column,  in  the  first 
turn  of  the  cochlea  about  as  thick  as  it  is  long,  but  rapidly  decreasing 
in  the  successive  turns  of  the  canal.  Its  bottom  forms  part  of  the 
cribriform  lamina  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  is  impressed  by 
the  spiral  tract,  the  numerous  foramina  of  which  communicate  with 
canals  of  the  modiolus  for  the  transmission  of  the  cochlear  nerves  and 
blood-vessels. 

From  the  modiolus,  along  the  middle  of  the  cochlear  canal,  projects 


V2  9 
Interior  of  the  vestibule,  superior  and 
POOTERIOR  semicircular  canaus;  right  side, 
looking  fh)m  behind :  magnified  three  diam- 
eters. 1,  superior  semicircular  canal;  2,  its 
ampulla;  3,  posterior  semicircular  canal;  4, 
union  of  the  two  canals :  5,  section  of  the  facial 
canal;  6,  sulciform  fossa:  7,  hemi-elliptical 
fossa;  8,  hemispherical  fossa;  9,  vestibular 
crest;  10,  superior,  11,  middle,  and  12,  inferior 
cribriform  spots ;  18,  promontory ;  14,  vestibu- 
lar passage;  15,  round  window,  communi- 
cating with  the  tympanic  passage. 


*  Ca vitas  coohleata. 
'  Cupula. 


*  Canalis  cochlearis  ;  c.  spiralis  cochleae. 

*  Columella  ;  pyramis. 
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a  thin  oss*30ub  shelf,  the  spiral  lamina^'  which  extends  about  half-way 
across  the  canal.  Widest  at  its  comniuni-enient.  it  gradually  uanH:»Avs  in 
ita  course  aud  in  the  cupola  ends  in  a  little  hook/  which  projects  trom 
the  summit  of  the  modiolus. 

The  spiral  lamina  divides  the  cochlear  canal  iJito  two  passage», 
which  in  the  entire  conditiou  of  the  hibyrinth  are  conipieteij  separated 
by  the  membranous  coc^hlea.  One  of  the  passages,  openiuiy:  directly  into 
the  vestibule,  is  distinguished  as  the  vestibular  passage/  and  the  other, 


Fiu=  'tijn 


-  4  1  fi  4  2     3S.S7  I 


The  ox  h  lea,  lais       i  i  m  »  it  tibned 

urwAtit>:  magiiille(l  ihrise  dUmeteiK  1.2,^,  the 
tympanic  [Hi!v«<age;  i,  5,  6,  the  ve.'ilibiilttr  pa»- 
aftgio;  7,  B,  osseous  spiral  lamina;  %  membra- 
nona  splml  laminji;  10.  oriflce  of  com  muni  r-u^ 
Hon  of  tbe  two  passiiges  at  the  summit  of  the 
csochlea:  11,  12,  terinlimUon  of  the 
ATiil  mcmbraiiaiLH  «yihLral  laminsc. 


The  codiLEA,  laid  opkn,  ant>  vikwed  from 
rm  SUMMIT  1  magti Ified  th ree  diameters.  1,  tut 
edg^es  of  the  osseous  wall  of  the  cochlea:  2, 
osseous  spiral  latuLua,  &eeD  within  the  vestilm- 
lai  passage^  3,  end  of  tho  lamina;  4,  5,  Ita 
outer  border ;  <i,  bati^llar  membmJiti:  7.  It«  end ; 
8,  fomraen  *(f  communication  with  the  tym- 
pauic  passage. 


communicating  with  the  roniid  %vjndow  of  the  tympanum,  is  the  tym- 
panic passage/  The  two  passages  communicate  by  a  common  oritice  * 
within  the  cupola. 

The  numerous  canals  proceeding  through  the  modiolus  for  the  ]>a9- 
sage  of  the  cochlear  nerves  and  vessels  are  successively  reflected  out- 
ward towards  the  spiral  lamina  and  eomniunioate  with  a  spiral  canal/ 
which  traverses  the  modiolus  along  the  course  of  the  spiml  lamina 
and  is  occupied  by  the  spiml  ganglion  of  the  cochlear  nerve  and  hy  a 
spiral  vein.  Among  the  longittujiual  canals  of  the  modiolus  a  larger 
central  canaP  transmits  the  central  artery* 

The  s|jiral  lamina  eonsista  of  two  layers  with  an  intervening  more 
spongy  layer  traversed  by  numerous  auastomoeing  canals,  which  com- 
municatc  with  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus  and  with  a  series  of 
apertures  along  the  free  border  of  the  lamina. 


1  L.  spiralis  osseft ;  zonula  ossca;  septum  o«seum  cochlea. 

■  Hamulus  ;  njstrum.  •  Scala  veatibuli. 

*  Bcnla  tympHni.  *  Helicotreroa. 

^  Ci*nalia  apirariB  modioli.  ^  CaoaliA  centralis  modioli. 
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The  surfaces  of  the  modiolus  and  spiral  lamina  are  more  or  less 
porous  in  different  positions,  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  to  the 
interior  membranous  structures.  In  the  vestibular  passage,  at  the  eon- 
junction  of  the  spiral  lamina  and  modiolus,  is  a  row  of  comparatively 
large  foramina,  which  extend  in  grooves  on  the  latter  and  give  to  it  a 
somewhat  fluted  appearance.  Elsewhere  the  surface  of  the  cochlear 
canal  is  less  porous.  Opposite  the  spiral  lamina  it  exhibits  a  slight 
linear  ridge,^  which  indicates  the  course  of  attachment  of  the  spiral 
ligament. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  tympanic  passage  is  the  opening 
of  a  fine  canal,  the  cochlear  aqueduct,'  which  descends  to  the  jugular 
fossa  and  transmits  a  vein. 

The  cochlear  canal,  including  the  spiral  lamina,  is  lined  throughout 
with  a  periosteum  of  fibro-connective  tissue  with  elastic  tissue. 

THE   MEMBRANOUS  LABYRINTH. 

The  interior  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  with  a  thin  perios- 
teum,' which  resembles  in  structure  the  ectochoroidea  of  the  eye.  It 
consists  of  an  intertexture  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  with  cell-elements, 
including  scattered  stellate  pigment-cells,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
blood-vessels. 

The  membranous  labyrinth*  consists  of  corresponding  parte, 

which  nearly  accord  in  form  with 
^'"*  ^^^-  those    of  the    osseous    labyrinth. 

Narrow  membranous  semicircular 
canals  are  contained  within  the 
osseous  canals  attached  along  their 
convex  border;  the  membranous 
vestibule  occupies  the  osseous  cav- 
ity attached  at  the  points  of  en- 
THEMEMBRANousLABYRiNTHimagnifiedtwo     ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^   nci-vcs ;  thc  mem- 

and  a  half  times.     1,  utricle;  2,  saccule;  3,  ' 

semicircular  canals;  4.  ampullce  of  semicircular  branoUS    COchlea    aS    the    Cochlear 

canals:    6,  vestibular  aqueduct;   6.   cochlear  ^j^^.^   jg  fixed    tO   the  spiral  lamina 
duct:  7,  canal  connecting  the  latter  with  the  .  ,,      «    i 

saccule.  ^^d  the  Opposite  wall  of  the  coch- 

lear canal.  The  intervals  of  the 
membranous  and  osseous  labyrinths  are  filled  with  the  perilymph,  and 
the  interior  of  thc  membranous  labyrinth  with  the  endolymph. 

The  membranous  vestibule*  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cavity  of  the  osseous  vestibule,  and  consists  of  two  pouches  separated 
by  a  constriction  but  not  directly  communicating. 

The  smaller  pouch,  or  saccule,*  occupies  the  lower  fore  part  of  the 


^  Lamina  spiralis  externa  or  secondaria.  *  Aquseductus  cochlen. 

3  External  membranous  labyrinth.  *  Labyrinthus  membranosui. 

*  Vestibulum  membranosum. 

^  Sacculus  rotundus,  sphsBricus,*  or  proprius ;  small  vestibular  vesicle. 
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osseous  vestibule,  including  the  hemispherical  fossa.  It  is  fore  and  aft 
compressed  flask-shaped,  with  the  neck  narrowing  to  a  short  canal/ 
which  opens  into  the  cochlear  duct. 

The  larger  pouch,  or  utricle,'  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  osseous  vestibule,  including  the  hemi-elliptieal  fossa,  and  at  its 
outer,  upper,  and  back  part  is  joined  by  the  three  membranous  semi- ' 
circular  canals. 

The  saccule  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  osseous  vestibule  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hemispherical  fossa,  and  the  saccule  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  vestibular  wall  and  hemi-elliptical  fossa.  Elsewhere  the  pouches 
are  separated  from  the  wall,  especially  outwardly  and  next  the  oval 
window. 

Though  not  directly  opening  into  each  other,  the  saccule  and  utricle 
communicate  through  a  narrow  T-shaped  canal,  the  vestibular  aque- 
ducty'  the  common  branch  of  which  occupies  the  corresponding  osseous 
aqueduct,  in   which   it 
ends  in  a  blind  pouch.  ^'°-  '*^- 

The  membranous 
semicircular  canals* 
nearly  conform  to  the 
osseous  canals  which 
contain  them.  They  are 
compressed  cylindrical, 
and  about  one-third  of 
the  diameter  of  the  os- 
seous canals,  along  the 
outer  side  of  which  they 
lie  attached  to  the  peri- 
osteum. The  ampullsB 
are  proportionately-  so 
much  larger  that  they 
nearly  fill  the  corre- 
sponding osHeouH  am- 
pullsB.  The  three  canals 
communicate  with  the 
utricle  of  the  vestibule 
by  five  openings. 

Structure  of  the  membranous  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals.  The  walls  of  the  saccule,  the  utricle,  and  the  semicircular 
canals  are  delicate  and  transparent.  They  are  not  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, and  are  composed  of  three  principal  layers. 

*  Canalis  reuniens. 

*  Utriculus ;  sacculug  communis,  hemi-ellipticus,  oblongus,  or  semi-ovalis ;  alveus 
utricalo8U8 ;  sinu^  medianus. 

'  Aquseductus  vostibuli. 

*  Canales  semicircu lares  membranacei ;  tubuli  or  ductus  semicirculares. 


Diagram  of  a  cross-section  op  ASSMiaRcuLAR  canal,  mag- 
nified. 1 ,  osseous  canal ;  2,  section  of  Uie  membranous  canal ; 
8,  papillary  layer  with  endothelium ;  4,  membrana  propria ; 
5.  periosteum  of  the  osseous  canal;  6.  band  of  the  same; 
7,  blood-vessel ;  8,  8,  spaces  occupied  by  the  perilymph. 
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The  external  layer  is  like  the  adjacent  periosteum,  with  which  it 
is  continuous.  Where  the  parts  are  not  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  periosteum,  they  are  connected  with  the  opposite  osseous  walls 
by  delicate  cords  of  the  same  structure,  which  also  serve  to  support 
accompanying  blood-vessels.  The  middle  layer,  or  membrana  pro- 
pria, is  a  denser  and  apparently  homogeneous  stratum  of  variable  thick- 
ness and  is  thinnest  at  the  attachment  of  the  parts  to  the  subjacent 
osseous  wall.  Within  the  semicircular  canals  it  is  variably  produced 
into  broad  conical  papillsB,  which  are  absent  where  the  wall  is  thinnest, 
next  the  attachment  of  the  membranous  to  the  osseous  canal.  The 
papillse  are  undeveloped  at  birth,  and  sometimes  are  not  evident  even 
at  maturity.     The  internal  layer  is  a  pavement  endothelium. 

Where  the  utricle  and  saccule  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  osseous 
vestibule,  over  the  position  of  the  corresponding  cribriform  spot,  the 
membrane  exhibits  a  circular  thickening,  distinguished  as  the  acoustic 
spot.*  It  receives  the  terminal  fibrils  of  the  branches  of  the  vestibular 
nerve,  and  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  epithelium,  of  which  the  chief 
structural  elements  are  the  acoustic  hair-cells.  These  are  columnar 
and  have  their  attached  extremity  tapering  and  apparently  connected 
with  an  axial  fibre  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  The  free  extremity  is  pro- 
vided with  a  long,  rigid,  conical,  hair-like  process,  which  when  treated 


Fig.  469. 


Fig.  470. 
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Otolites,  highly  magnified. 

with  reagents  breaks  up  into  a 
bundle  of  cilia-like  filaments.  With 
the  hair-cells  are  mingled  numer- 
ous supporting  cells  of  narrower 
form,  devoid  of  the  hair-like  pro- 
cess and  not  connected  with  a 
nerve-fibril. 

The  acoustic  hairs  are  not  di- 
rectly bathed  in  the  surrounding 
endolymph,  but  seem  enveloped 
in  a  more  viscid  mass,  which  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  from  its  being 
mingled  with  a  multitude  of  minute  crystals,  the  otolites.*  These 
are  of  various  sizes,  composed  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  generally 
in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  with  short  pjrramidal  terminations. 


Diagram  op  acoustic  epitheuum:  highly 
magnified.  1,  acoustic  hair-cell;  2,  supporting 
cell ;  8,  immature  cell. 


^  Macula  acustica. 


'Otoconia;  otolithes;  ear-sand. 
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Similar  bodies^  aro  found  in  the  vestibule  of  tiio  ear  of  all  vertebrate 
animak. 

In  the  nienibranoua  ampullar  of  tbt?  semitii'ciilar  canals  a  more  con- 
spicuous tbiekotiing  iorms  the  acoustic  crest*'     Thi«  appears  as  a 
trarmverne  rtfuiform  ridi^e  prrijoeting  from  thu  inner  side  of  the  coire- 
.sponding  ampulla.    Like  tbe  acous- 
tic spot,  it  reeeives  the  terminal 
tibrib  of  braru'bt'H  of  tbe   vestib- 
ular nerve  and  haw  tbe  t?ame  kind 
of  pecu  1  i  ar  e  pi  t  h  e  1  i  u  m ,     The  audi  - 
tory  hairs  are  envelopcrl  tn  a  dome- 
like  mass,  or  cupola/  of  viscid, 
ftemi'liquid  matter    distinct    from 
the  mirronndin^^  ersdolymph. 

The  membranous  cochlea/ 
or  cochlear  duct/  is  a  trilateral, 
prismatic  tube,  which  eommencca 
in  a  rounded  pouch  within  the 
promontory  of  tbe  tjnipannnu  be- 
low the  oval  window  of  the  ves- 
tibule, tbenec  winds  along  the 
middle  of  the    eoeldrar  canal  and  g 

ends  in  a  cloned  extremity  in  the      bi^oham  of  a  cRoas-^EmoN  of  the  acoustic 

"[  ,         ,        CREST  OF  AN  AMPULLA:  hJ^Hly  ma^ilJIetL    1, 
cupola.      It   OCCUpjeS  a  position    m     acomtle  cupoJ a  ;2»  acoustic  hair-cella;  a,  acoua* 

advance  of  the  siviral  hmdna,  be-    ^^^  ^^**^^  4,  epitiieiium;  5.  bimK^vesiK^ ;  &, 

,      medullated     nerve-ftbrea   of     the    vestibular 
twcen   it  and  the  npjiosite  wall  ot     nerve. 

the  cochlear  canal,  separating  the 

vestibular   and    tynijianic   passages,  than   which   it  is  much   smaller. 

The  cochlear  dnet  with  the  hitler  forms  th^^^e  distinct  passages  in  the 

eochlea. 

In  a  cross-section  of  the  cochlea  the  vestibular  and  tympanic  pas- 
sages in  genenil  appear  transverse  oval;  that  of  the  cochlear  duet  tri- 
angular and  lesH  than  half  tbe  capacity  of  the  othen?. 

The  vestibidar  passage  commences  above  the  tympanic  passage,  but 
subsequently  runs  outward  and  in  advance  of  it  and  tbe  cochlear  duet 
to  the  cupola.  The  tympanic  passage  is  at  first  consideralily  larger 
than  the  vestibular  passage,  but  after  the  first  turn  the  difterence  dis- 
appears; approaching  the  third  turn  the  vestibular  becomes  the  larger. 
The  cochlear  duct  J  though  sHghtlj  decreasing,  is  more  uniform  in  mze 
throughout  its  course. 

The  cochlear  duct,  a  little  in  advance  of  its  commencemeDtT  is  joined 
by  the  short  descending  neck  or  c«nal  *  of  tbe  saccule  of  the  mem- 


*  CriBta  Rcasticn  ;  septum  nervoum  or  trans versiim  ;  pipllta  semilunaris, 

*  CTiiptilu  ttcustica.  '  Can  Alls  membmnaceus  cocldfsc^ ;  rnfiaHs  cochleie. 

*  Duetas  cochlenris;  scala  media,  *  Cflnahe  reiuiien*. 
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branous  vestibule,  but  elsewhere  is  closed  throughout.  Its  eirterior 
surface  is  bathed  with  the  perilymph  of  the  vestibular  and  tympanic 
passages ;  its  interior  is  filled  with  endolymph. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  or  that  opposite  the  spiral 
lamina,  is  formed  by  the  contiguous  periosteum  of  the  cochlear  canal, 


Diagram  of  a  crors-sectioii  of  one  of  the  turns  of  the  cochlea:  much  magnified.  1, 
▼estibular  pasage;  2,  tympanic  passage;  3,  cochlear  duct;  4.  osseous  wall  of  the  cochlea;  5, 
modiolus:  6,  two  layers  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina;  7,  8,  periosteum;  9,  vestibular  membrane; 
10,  basilar  membrane:  11,  spiral  ligament;  12,  spiral  crest;  18,  spiral  groove;  14,  lining  epithe- 
lium of  the  cochlear  duct;  15,  acoustic  organ,  the  number  placed  within  the  spiral  tunnel;  16, 
tectorial  membrane;  17,  cochlear  nerve;  18,  spiral  ganglion;  19,  nerve  paaiing  through  the 
spiral  lamina;  20,  emergence  of  the  nerve  into  the  cochlear  duct. 

thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  lined  by  a  simple  epithelium  of  short 
columnar  cells,  defined  from  the  periosteum  by  a  thin,  clear  basement 
membrane. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  or  the  vestibular  mem- 
brane,* is  a  thin  partition  which  separates  the  passage  of  the  duct 
from  the  vestibular  passage.  It  is  extended  obliquely  from  the  outer 
fore  part  of  the  spiral  lamina  to  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  cochlear 
canal.  It  consists  of  a  delicate  connective-tissue  layer  continuous  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  canal  lined  in  the  cochlear  duct  with  a  simple 
pavement  epithelium,  and  in  the  tympanic  passage  with  an  endothelium 
of  larger  cells. 


^  Membrana  vestibularis ;  membrane  of  Beisoer. 
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The  posterior  wall  of  the  cochlear  duet,  the  basilar  mem- 
brane/ is  continued  in  the  same  plane  from  the  spiral  lamina  to  thi* 
spiral  ligament  and  separates  the  passage  of  the  duct  from  the  tym- 
panic passage.  It  is  narrowest  in  the  commencement  of  the  cochlea 
and  widens  with  the  decrease  of  the  spiral  lamina  in  its  course  to  the 
cupola.  The  membrane  consists  of  a  somewhat  rigid,  clear,  homoge- 
neous layer,  with  a  stratum  of  transverse  fibres  next  the  passage  of 
the  cochlear  duct,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  connective  tissue  with  spindle- 
shaped  cells  next  the  tympanic  passage.  In  the  cochlear  duct  an 
inner  zone  *  of  the  membrane  supports  the  acoustic  organ,  continuous 
with  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  outer  zone.'  Externally  the  basilar 
membrane  is  continuous  with  the  spiral  ligament.  Blood-vessels  pene- 
trate the  inner  portion  of  the  connective-tissue  stratum,  and  along  the 
middle  of  the  membrane  runs  a  spiral  vein/ 

The  spiral  ligament^  is  a  prismatic  thickening  of  the  periosteum 
and  outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  composed  of  fibro-connective  tissue 
with  numerous  stellate  corpuscles  and  well  supplied  with  vessels.  In 
advance  of  it  is  a  less  prominent  ridge,*  and  parallel  with  this  a  more 
vascular  belt^  of  the  wall  of  the  duct. 

The  free  border  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  forms  the  inner  comer 
of  the  cochlear  duct.  The  periosteum  of  the  front  surface  of  the  spiral 
lamina  ends  in  a  prominent  convex  ridge,  the  spiral  crest,*  which  is 
outwardly  excavated  in  a  wide  spiral  groove.*  The  front  or  top  of 
the  crest  is  broken  up  into  irregular  rows  of  tubercles/*  with  flat  sum- 
mits and  separated  by  deep  furrows  which  widen  at  the  bottom.  The 
last  tubercles  are  largest  and  longest  and  form  a  uniform  row,  distin- 
guished as  the  auditory  teeth.  They  have  wide,  flat  summits,  which 
overhang  the  spiral  groove  and  define  it  by  a  sharp  border,  called  its 
vestibular  lip."  The  thickened  ends  of  the  tubercles  resemble  carti- 
lage and  are  homogeneous  in  structure.  Their  flat  summits  are  naked, 
smooth,  and  shining,  but  the  intervals  of  the  tubercles  are  occupied  by 
cells  of  the  epithelium  of  the  cochlear  duct. 

The  tympanic  lip  "  of  the  spiral  duct  is  formed  by  the  periosteum 
from  behind  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  extended  beyond  it  into  the  basilar 
membrane.     Along  the  lip  a  row  of  foramina"  open  from  the  canals 


'  3fembrana  basilaris :  zona  mombnmaceu. 

'  Zona  interna  or  Isevis  ;  habenula  tecta  or  arcuata. 

'  Zona  externa  or  pectinate ;  portio  or  habenula  pectinata.         *  Vas  spirale. 

•  Ligamentum  spirale  meinbninae  basilaris ;  cochlear  ligament  and  muscle. 

•  Vas  proniinens.  '  Stria  vascularis. 
^  Crista  spiralis  ;  limbus  laminae  spiralis  ;  zona  cartilaginca,  choriacea,  mediana, 

or  nervea. 

•  Sulcus  spinilis  ;  s.  s.  intemus  ;  s.  semicanalis  spiralis. 

*•  Lamina  or  zona  denticulata  ;  crista  or  habenula  sulcata. 
"  Labium  vestibulare ;  crista  spiralis  acustica. 

"  Labium  tympanicuin.  *'^  Habenula  perforata. 
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of  the  spiral  latniua  into  the  cochlear  duct  and  transmit  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  cochlear  nerve  to  the  acoustic  organ. 

The  spiral  groove  is  lined  with  a  short  columnar  epithelium,  con- 
tinuous inwardly  with  that  occupying  the  intervals  of  the  auditory 
teeth  and  outwardly  with  the  acoustic  organ. 

The  acoustic  organ  of  the  cochlea,  or  organ  of  Corti,^  is  at- 
tached to  the  inner  zone  of  the  basilar  membrane  within  the  cochlear 
duct,  and  consists  in  a  peculiar  modification  of  its  lining  epithelium, 
it  produces  a  convex  spiral  ridge '  external  to  the  position  and  course 
of  the  spiral  groove,  continuous  with  its  epithelium  and  that  investing 
the  outer  zone  of  the  basilar  membrane.  Its  chief  structural  elements 
are  distinguished  as  the  acoustic  rods  and  hair-cells. 

The  acoustic  rods '  are  long  narrow  columnar  cells  with  expanded 
extremities,  arranged  in  an  inner  and  an  outer  row.  They  are  com- 
paratively rigid,  bent  in  a  sigmoid  manner,  and  are  attached  by  a  broad 
conical  base  to  the  inner  zone  of  the  basilar  membrane.  The  inner 
rods  rest  on  it  immediately  external  to  the  foramina  of  the  cochlear 
nerves,  while  the  outer  rods  rest  on  the  membrane  some  distance  from 
the  others  externally.  From  their  base  the  two  rows  of  rods  incline 
towards  each  other  and  interlock  by  their  opposite  extremity  or  head. 
They  thus  enclose  a  spiral  canal*  in  the  course  of  the  cochlear  duct, 
filled  with  endolymph.  The  inner  rods  are  more  numerous  and  more 
closely  applied  together  than  the  outer  rods,  which  are  longer  and  come 
near  together  laterally  only  at  the  extremities.  The  head  of  the  inner 
rods  is  externally  excavated,  and  embraces  that  of  the  outer  rods,  from 
which  a  paddle-like  process,  or  phalanx,  is  directed  outward. 

The  acoustic  rods  are  longitudinally  striated  and  within  the  head 
contain  a  nucleus.  In  the  angle  at  their  base,  on  each  side  of  the  spiral 
canal,  lies  a  wedge-shaped  cell  with  granular  contents  and  a  nucleus. 

Adjoining  the  inner  acoustic  rods  internally  is  a  row  of  acoustic 
hair-cells ;  externally  to  the  outer  rods  are  four  successive  rows,  in 
which  the  hair-cells  alternate  in  position.  The  acoustic  hair-cells  are 
long  columns  in  general  fixed  by  an  abrupt  tapering  process  to  the 
basilar  membrane.  They  conform  to  the  inclination  of  the  acoustic 
rods  and  end  in  a  rounded  extremity  which  is  furnished  with  a  curved 
row  of  short,  stiff,  hair-like  filaments. 

The  acoustic  hair-cells  have  a  granular  protoplasm  with  a  central 
nucleus.  They  are  regarded  as  being  directly  connected  with  the  ulti- 
mate axial  fibrils  of  the  cochlear  nenes. 

The  intervals  of  the  rods  and  hair-cells  extending  to  the  basilar 
membrane  are  occupied  by  long,  narrow,  columnar  supporting  cells,^ 
which  conform  to  the  spaces  and  are  for  the  most  part  fusiform. 


>  Terminal  awustic  apparatus.  »  Papilla  spiralis. 

'  Rods,  pillars,  or  fibres  of  Corti ;  bacilli  acustici. 

*  Arch  of  Corti.  *  Prop-cells ;  cells  of  Dei  ten. 
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The  sloping  sides  of  the  acoustic  ridge  are  formed  of  columnar 
cells  successively  decreasing  in  length,  finally  merging  into  the  lining 
epithelium  of  the  spiral  groove  and  of  the  outer  part  of  the  basilar 
membrane. 

Covering  the  area  of  the  outer  hair-cells  is  a  reticular  membrane/ 
which  is  composed  of  elongate,  fiddle-shaped  plates,  or  phalanges. 
These  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  those  of  the  outer  rods, 
and  leave  between  them  apertures,  through  which  protrude  the  ends 
of  the  acoustic  hair^ells  with  their  hairs.  The  ends  of  the  inner 
hair-cells  are  also  enclosed  by  a  cuticular  ring  connected  with  a  slight 
projection  from  the  head  of  the  inner  rods,  which  appears  to  accord 
with  the  reticular  membrane  of  the  outer  hair-cells. 

Covering  the  acoustic  organ  is  the  tectorial  membrane,'  which 
springs  from  the  spiral  crest,  is  thence  extended  over  the  spiral  groove 
and  rests  on  the  spiral  ridge  in  contact  with  the  acoustic  rods  and 
hair-cells.  At  its  commencement  it  is  thin,  but  thickens  into  a  cushion, 
which  partially  fills  the  spiral  groove  and  then  thins  away  as  it  lies  on 
the  spiral  ridge  over  the  area  of  the  acoustic  rods  and  bair-cells.  It 
is  finely  striated,  appears  filamentous  in  structure,  and  seems  to  be  a 
cuticular  production  from  the  adjacent  epithelium.  In  relation  to  the 
acoustic  hair-cells,  it  holds  the  same  position  as  the  otolites  and  cupolas 
do  to  the  hair-cells  of  the  acoustic  spots  and  crests  of  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals. 

The  labyrinth  is  supplied  by  the  auditory  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
basilar  artery.  It  accompanies  the  auditory  and  facial  nerves,  and  in 
the  auditory  meatus  divides  into  vestibular  and  cochlear  branches, 
which  accompany  the  corresponding  nerves.  The  veins  generally 
pursue  the  same  course,  to  end  in  the  auditory  vein,  which  emerges 
from  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  joins  the  inferior  petrosal  vein. 
Small  veins  from  the  cochlea  and  vestibule  also  pass  through  the  cor- 
responding aqueducts,  to  end  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  inferior 
petrosal  sinus. 

THE  SKIN. 

The  skin,  or  integument,'  forms  a  complete  covering  to  the  body, 
and  ser\'es  as  a  protection  as  well  as  other  important  functions.  It 
is  highly  sensitive,  and  constitutes  the  special  sense  organ  of  touch. 
While  it  prevents  undue  evaporation,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  perspiratorj'- 
flinction.  The  hairs  and  nails  are  appendages  of  the  skin,  and  embedded 
in  it  besides  the  perspiratory  glands  are  numerous  sebaceous  glands. 

The  skin  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  but  varies  considerably  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Generally  it  is  thickest  on  those  parts 
which  are  least  protected,  as  on  the  back  of  the  trunk,  on  the  upper 


*  Membrana  or  lamina  reticularis. 

*  Membrana  or  lamina  tectoria  ;  membrane  of  Corti. 
'  Integumentum ;  cutis. 
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Fig.  473. 


and  back  parts  of  the  skull,  and  on  the  outer  back  part  of  the  limbs ; 
also  on  those  parts  habitually  exposed  to  friction,  as  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is  thinnest  on  the  eyelids  and  lips,  on  the 
prepuce,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vulva,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

The  skin  is  flexible,  very  tenacious,  moderately  extensible,  and  elas- 
tic. Smooth  in  infancy,  it  subsequently  becomes  more  or  less  furrowed 
and  wrinkled,  especially  at  points  of  habitual  flexion  and  extension 
and  at  other  more  movable  parts.  From  emaciation,  especially  in  the 
advance  of  age,  it  becomes  more  wrinkled,  but  under  active  nutrition 
and  in  obesity  it  remains  comparatively  smooth. 

The  skin  beneath  is  connected  with  the  superficial  fascia,  in  most 
positions  more  or  less  loosely  and  movably,  but  in  others  very  closely, 

as  in  the  scalp,  the  palms,  and  the 
soles.  The  connection  is  between 
the  deeper  looser  structure  of  the 
skin  and  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  superficial  fascia,  the  two  more 
or  less  merging  and  forming  the 
usual  seat  of  the  accumulation  of 
subcutaneous  fat. 

Where  the  skin  is  thinnest  it 
is  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch ;  where  thickest  it  reaches 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more.  It 
consists  of  two  chief  layers,  the 
dermis  and  the  epidermis. 

The  dermis  *  forms  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  for  the 
most  part  proportioned  in  thick- 
ness to  the  skin.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  a  close  intertexture 
of  bundles  of  fibro-connective  tis- 
sue, interwoven  in  different  direc- 
tions jind  mingled  with  more  or 
less  elastic  tissue  varyin/5  in  diff'er- 
ent  parts.  Its  structure  is  more 
compact  next  the  outer  surface, 
while  its  deeper  part  is  looser  and 
of  more  open  texture.  Beneath 
it  gradually  blends  with  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  its  meshes  are  filled  with  adipose  tissue  often  enclosing 
sweat-glands,  and  in  some  parts  the  roots  of  the  hairs. 

Unstriped  muscular  tissue  also  enters  into  the  structure  of  the 
dermis.     Mostly  it  occurs  in  little  bundles  of  fibres  connected  with  the 


Diagram  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  skin 
of  the  forefincier  across  two  of  the  ridora 
OF  THE  SURFACE :  highly  magnified.  1,  dermis 
composed  of  an  intertexture  of  bundles  of 
flbro-oonnectlve  tissue;  2,  epidermis;  3,  Its 
cuticle ;  4,  its  rete;  5,  subcutaneous  wnnective 
and  adipose  tissue :  6,  tactile  papillaD :  7.  sweat- 
glands;  8,  duct;  9.  spiral  passage  from  duct 
through  the  epidermis;  10,  termination  of  the 
passage  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 


*  Derm ;  derma;  cutis  vera;  cerium;  true  skin. 
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The  nerves  of  the  dermis  are  numerous,  and  are  everywhere  con- 
spicuous in  the  subcutaneous  fascia  as  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves.  They  ascend  obliquely  into  the  dermis  and 
form  a  plexus  which  becomes  closer  and  finer  approaching  the  external 
surface.  From  the  plexus  meduUated  nerve-fibres  enter  the  tactile 
papillae ;  from  many  the  axial  fibres  proceed  to  be  distributed  in  the 
epidermis.  The  cutaneous  nerves  also  supply  the  hair-follicles  and 
their  muscles,  and  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands. 

In  tbe  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  in  the  palm  and  sole, 
many  of  the  tactile  papillsD  contain  a  peculiar  body,  named  the  tactile 
corpuscle/  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  papillae  and  appears 
to  exclude  the  usual  looped  capillary  vessel.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape, 
is  provided  with  a  connective-tissue  capsule  with  incomplete  partitions, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  papilla  and  that 
of  the  nerve-sheath  connected  with  it.  Usually  one  or  two  meduUated 
nerve-fibres  enter  a  corpuscle,  directly  or  after  winding  several  times 

around  it.     Within  the  corpuscle 
Fio.  476.  the  nerve-fibres  lose  their  medul- 

lary sheath,  the  axis-fibres  branch, 
and  the  divisions,  often  more  or 
less  varicose,  become  convoluted 
and  terminate  in  a  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment at  the  surface  of  the  enclosing 
capsule. 

Pacinian  corpuscles.  Along 
the  course  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  hand  and  foot  attached  to 
the  branches  are  many  little,  oval, 
pearly-white,  glistening  bodies  em- 
bedded in  the  areolar  tissue  and 
fat,  named  the  pacinian  corpus- 
cles/ A  few  are  found  on  other 
cutaneous  nerves,  as  in  those  of 
the  neck  and  arm.  They  also 
occur  on  the  branches  of  the  pudic 
nerves  in  the  penis  and  clitoris, 
also  on  the  intercostal  nerves,  on 
those  of  the  mammae,  and  else- 
where. The}"  have  been  likewise 
found  on  the  nerves  of  the  solar 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
In  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  they  are  remarkable  for  their  distinctness. 
On  the  digital  nerves  they  are  commonly  from  half  a  line  to 
a  line  in  length  or  more,  and  are  readily  distinguishable  from  the 


Pacinian  coRprscLES,  from  the  digital  nerve 
of  the  finger  of  a  new-born  child.  1,  much 
magnified  corpuscle,  which  was  reniform; 
2,  the  pedicle ;  3,  i>ortion  of  the  digital  nerve ; 
4,  several  nerve-fibres ;  5,  the  fibrous  sheath ; 

6,  meduUated  nerve-fibre   to   the   corpuscle: 

7,  axis-fibre  of  the  nerve-fibre;  8,  portion  of 
a  digital  ner\e  with  pacinian  corpuscles  at- 
tached, of  the  natural  size. 


*  Corpusculum  tacius. 


*  Corpuscles  of  Vater. 


euiTounding  jeUowish  liit 
no c live  tisaue. 

Each  eorpiisele  is  attached  by 
a  short  stalk  or  pedicle  of  connec- 
tive ti88iit%  travelled  by  a  single 
inednllated  nerve-tibix?,  with  a 
small  aceonipanyiug  artery  and 
vein. 

The  corpuscle  is  eompoB^!d  of 
mimerous  concentric  tunics,  which 
in  the  larger  ones  are  from  thirty 
to  d o n bl e  t  h e  n u m  be r .  Th e  c e n  t  ra  1 
capsule,  which  is  long  and  nan\tw, 
is  filled  with  a  clear  core  tmvtTsed 
by  a  nei"ve-tibre.  The  tunics  are 
continmm«  with  the  nenri lemma  of 
the  nerve-fibre  of  the  pedicle^  and 
are  composed  of  tibro-conneetive 
with  elastic  tissue,  invested  on 
their  surfaces  with  an  endothe- 
lium. The  ner\^e-fibre  of  the  pedi- 
cle pas^^es  directly  through  to  the 
inner  capsule,  where  it  losm  its 
medullary  sheath,  thence  runs 
through  the  central  coi*e  to  the 
opposite  exlretnity  a) id  ends  in  a 
little  knob,  or  soraetimes  divides 
into  two  or  three  short  branches, 
which  end  in  the  same  manner. 

No  satisfactory  function  has 
been  ascertained  for  the  pacinian 
corpuscles. 

The  epidermis/  forming  the 
free  or  exlerior  surface  of  the  skin, 
is  in  general  mucii  thinner  than 
the  subjacent  dermis,  and  is  of 
more  uniform  thickness,  though 
for  the  most  part  proportioned  to 
it.  It  is  thickest  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  the  skin  is  habitually  sub- 
jected to  presj^nre  and  friction, 
ftnd,  though  the  condition  is  in  a  measure  independent  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  nevertheless  greatly  promote  it,  as  exemplified  by  the 


DiAOBAM  OP  THE  EFIOEKMlfl  WITH  A  TACTtLl 

PAPILLA,  in  perpendkulftrsecUon:  tilghly  ma^- 
iitfled.  1,  dermis  with  a  tactile  paplUft  coii- 
taloing  A  limped  (aplJlary  vessel;  2-6.  epi- 
dermis; 2,  deep  8iratuin  i^iT  colutiinftr  C'eltflof 
the  epidermal  rete:  3,  stratii  of  p<^4yhednil  eor- 
rugatctl  celk  of  the  epidermal  rele ;  4,  Uie  lucid 
layer;  5,  cell-5itmtiic>f  thectitJcle;  6,auperAclal 
dry  acales  of  the  cuticle. 


^  Eptderma ;  cuticuk. 
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hard  hands  of  the  laborer.  Its  increase  in  thickness  from  the  same 
causes  is  also  illustrated  in  the  production  of  corns,  which  consist  of 
thickenings  of  the  epidermis. 

The  epidermis  is  a  stratified,  cellular,  or  epithelial  structure,  re- 
markable for  the  great  comparative  number  of  its  cell-strata.  It  ad- 
heres most  intimately  to  the  dermis,  though  this  is  not  defined  in  the 
manner  usual  to  similar  membranous  structures  by  an  even  basement 
membrane,  but  conforms  to  the  adjacent  cells,  which  seem  to  fit  into 
corresponding  depressions  or  pits  of  the  surface. 

The  epidermis  is  separable  into  two  principal  layere,  of  which  the 
exterior,  distinguished  as  the  cuticle,'  is  the  thicker,  drier,  and  harder, 
and  is  horn-like  in  character  where  it  is  thickest.  The  deeper  layer,  or 
epidermal  rete,'  is  soft,  adheres  to  the  dermis  beneath,  and  merges 
into  the  cuticle  above.  From  its  soft  condition  and  reticular  appear- 
ance, due  to  its  being  impressed  by  the  papillary  surface  of  the  dermis, 
it  acquired  the  name  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Ordinarily  after  death  it 
quickly  softens  from  decomposition  and  thus  permits  the  cuticle  to  be 
easily  detached.  Through  bums  and  blisters  it  is  readily  broken  up 
and  the  cuticle  is  separated  by  the  effusion  of  liquid  from  the  dermis. 

The  cell-strata  of  the  epidermis  are  proportioned  in  number  to  its 
thickness ;  the  cells  composing  them  vary  greatly  in  shape,  size,  and 
physical  and  chemical  constitution. 

The  superficial  strata  of  the  cuticle  are  incessantly  shed,  con- 
stituting scurf  and  dandruff,  while  the  deep  strata  of  the  epidermal 
rete  are  as  incessantly  produced  and  the  successive  cell-strata  of  the 
epidermis  are  constantly  undergoing  transformation ;  the  deeper  into 
the  condition  of  the  more  superficial. 

The  epidermal  rete,'  the  soft,  deep  layer  of  the  epidermis,  is 

thinner  and  more  uniform  than  the  cuticle. 

It  consists  of  many  cell-strata,  of  which  the 

deepest,  or  that  adherent  to  the  dermis,  is 

composed  of  columnar  cells,  while  the  others 

consist   of  polyhedral   cells,   in    the   deeper 

layers  of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  but  suc- 

^  _  ^^  cessivel}'  becoming  larger,  and  in  the  higher 

Corrugated  ob^' furrowed     layers  proportionately  of  greater  horizontal 

CELLS   FROM   THE   EPIDERMAL     breadth.    Thc  cclls  *  arc  corrugatcd  or  ridgcd ; 

bete:  highly  magnified.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  contiguous  cclls  Conjoining  so 

as  to  leave  intercellular  channels  permeable  to  nutritive  liquid  from 
the  dermis. 

Where  the  epidermal  rete  is  about  to  merge  into  the  cuticle,  sev- 
eral strata,  in  which  the  cells  are  flatter  or  of  greater  breadth  and  less 


*  Cuticula. 

«  Stratum  or  rete  Malpighi ;  corpus  reticulare,  cribrosum,  or  mucosum. 

»  Rete  mucosum  ;  r.  Malpighi.  *  Spinous,  furrowed,  or  ridged  cells. 
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depth  and  leas  distinctlT  outlined,  form  m  Imyer  which  hms  been  distin- 
guished as  the  Incid  stratam.' 

The  cuticle'  eonMSts  of  many  strata  of  polyhedral  cells  lai^r 
than  those  of  the  epidermal  rete,  mainly  in  the  breadth,  as  in  the  Incid 


Fig.  47a 


SccKT  pmoH  THE  LOG:  magTiTfinrt.  1,  a  tng- 
mart  of  tcnrt,  cuzudctins  <jf  dned.  flaUeDod, 
DonHmdeftled  cell»  or  Mmleft:  2,  a  irv  od}» 
viih  a  nndens :  S.  a  cell  xnot^  hislil j  magni- 
fied, to  exhibit  itt  poljbedxml  iucm. 


Fio.  479 


Fkaghent  i»F  i»Ayi»i:rrr  rmox  thf  HiJk.i<: 
magnified.  1.  porticin  of  dmndrofT.  (MiifQjSiiig 
of  nciD-nacltmled  ceiD» :  2.  ntrent.  frafrmenis. 
ocmsiflcini:  of  nncioated  caWf  :  a.  is.iitacd  oell&. 
mne  with  and  c^en  without  liuck-: .  4.  a  ce£ 
aaore  highly  magnifies!,  from  the  dei-j»  part  of 
tliecaticie. 


stratum  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  rete.  The  cells  are  alr^i  moi>e 
translucent  and  homogeneous  and  generally  without  a  DUv]eu>  ^»r  with 
only  indistinct  traces.  At  the  exterior  surface  the  cell -^t rata  form  a 
comparatively  dry  layer  of  flat,  homogeneous  scales.  The  more  super- 
ficial cell-strata  are  readily  detached  in  fragments  or  flakef  by  friction. 
and  these  are  constantly  removed  in  ablution. 

The  soil  cell;*  of  the  epidermal  rete  are  readily  diss<:»lved  by  certain 
reagents,  as  acetic  acid,   which 

has  no  eflTect  on  the  ceUs  of  the  ^^^  *^ 

cuticle.  The  dry  scales  of  thi- 
layer,  when  acted  on  by  a  s^jlutiou 
of  potash,  swell  up  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  vesicular  cells. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis 
contain  fioiue  coloring  matter. 
In  the  nc^irro  and  other  dark- 
skinned  nu-es  the  pigment,  as 
minute  black  granules,  ih  in  (rreat 
measure  containe^J  in  the  cell.s  of  the  epidermal  rete.  It  di?saf)j»eArs 
in  the  transformation  of  the  cells  into  th<^r^e  of  the  cuticle :  henc-e  the 
thick  cuticle  of  the  hand  of  the  blackest  man  diffe^^  but  little  in  color 
from  that  of  the  white  man. 

The  epidenni-.  like  all  othrr  epithelial  structures,  is  t-ntireiy  devoid 
of  bk^d-vc^sels  and  lymphatics.  The  cuticle  is  utterly  insensille, 
thotigh  nerves,  a*-  fine  varieo^M-  nerve  fibrils,  have  been  traced  prrK-eedirur 
from  the  derrni-  and  ramifying  among  the  cells  of  the  epidermal  rete. 


Cell«  moM  THE  EPii^EEMAL  iETn  1  from  the 
liu*  <^f  a  while  znan .  ::,  frt'Hi  u  ijf p\. ;  hiphlr 
magnified. 


'  Stratu  Hi  lucidum. 


*  Cuticula  ;  stratum  f^imeum. 
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Certain  cells,  distinguished  as  tactile  cells, ^  have  been  indicated 
as  occurring  in  the  epidermal  rete  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
dermis.  They  are  described  as  pyriform  cells,  which  terminate  nerve- 
fibrils. 

THE  NAILS. 

The  nails'  are  plates  of  horn,  and  are  homologous  with  the  claws 
and  hoofs  of  other  animals.  They  are  continuous  with  the  epidermis, 
of  which  they  are  modified  appendages,  and  like  it  are  products  of  the 
subjacent  dermis. 

The  nail  reste  on  the  nail-bed'  of  the  dermis,  the  middle  portion 


Fio.  481. 


Fio.  482 


Fio.  483. 


Mg.  481.— Bed  op  the  nail.  1.  fold  of  the  skin  which  oovera  the  root  of  the  nail ;  2,  the  fbld 
partially  turned  up  to  show  the  depth  of  the  groove  beneath ;  8, 4,  posterior  and  anterior  portions 
of  the  nail-bed,  the  former  the  less  vascular,  and  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  called  the 
lunula.    The  longitudinal  lines  indicate  the  ridges  bordered  with  papillse. 

Ffg.  482.— Under  surface  of  the  nail.  1,  root;  2,  part  corresponding  with  the  lunula; 
8,  grooved  surface  adapted  to  the  ridges  or  the  nail-bed ;  4,  tree  border. 

Fig.  483.— Vertical  section  of  the  end  of  a  finger.—!,  epidermis  on  the  back  of  the  finger ; 
2,  point  at  which  it  is  reflected  to  become  continuous  with  the  nail ;  3,  the  nail;  4,  epidermis  at 
the  end  of  the  finger;  5,  6,  7,  8,  epidermal  rete ;  9,  10, 11, 12,  dermis;  13,  last  phalanx ;  14,  flexor 
tendon. 

being  distinguished  as  its  body.  The  back  portion,  or  root,  a  fourth 
or  more  of  the  length  of  the  whole  nail,  occupies  a  deep  crescentic 
cleft  of  the  nail-bed,  while  the  lateral  margins  occupy  shallower  grooves 
and  the  free  edge  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  digit. 

The  nails  are  whitish  or  nearly  colorless,  and  translucent,  and  on 
the  bed  appear  pink  from  its  vascularity.  Next  the  root  there  often 
appears  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  lunule,  of  whiter  hue,  due  to 
less  vascularity  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bed.  Not  unfre- 
quently  irregular  white  spots  occur  in  the  nails. 

The  nails  are  longitudinally  striate,  and  their  under  surface  is  finely 
and  deeply  furrowed  in  accordance  with  the  stri®.  The  body  of  the 
nail  is  of  uniform  thickness,  but  the  root  is  thinner  and  tapers  to  a 
sharp  edge. 

Beneath  the  free  edge  and  at  the  lateral  borders  the  nail  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  epidermis,  and  is  also  continuous  with  it  in  advance 
of  the  root  above,  where  it  forms  a  narrow  band  adherent  to  the  nail. 


»  Cells  of  Merkel. 


Ungues. 


*  Matrix. 
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In  the  nmil-bed  the  drrmis  pr>E:«ents  nuBkenfo^  £i»t  i:>i&finidmAk. 
ridges  divided  at  their  isiiiniiuts  into  rows  of  TMcsIhr  jAjf  at  hjic 
received  in  fum>w»  of  the  njuL 

The  nails  aie  oomposed  of  nomeroas  strata  of  tx^^  i^  -noi^  liir 
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:i.    Ill*:    ♦'TiiitT- 


a.  d(M9»  lfeT«?  tif  ibe  uKil ;  C.  iiorLj  iitr«r.    c  _^ 

xadpa  tjf  tl*  tod .  I.  <koep  wsUHbtf*  .  t.  r<{3up»    ^-^^ 

id  cy.vaaamr  oeIJ»  :  <-  ujiipts-  tfsBU  '.if  j#:i;vi4t-    ,_.  . 

dzaJ  obUft:  /.  ebL^oOft  ttf  u«  i«ucuj  j«j«r  J^^^    "I  Li'/Ker.    litrG    >'.»r:  i  »L 

111;  - 1.  '/ '  trr*^;  •  .'U d .  ttr  "v  :  *  l  t  ii t^  '/ui  i  •/k- 
of  ibe  epadtrmifi.  <K«i»dfr-t*  •>!'  iijAiy  <n.*ufc  v:?  -r  fhd  ^T.-t^iif-  -rlt*  .i:i^ 
mat^riv  or>hertrtit  and  ij[idi*^iJLi';t.y  d*:*lij*:'i  Tr»?»i***c  viiL  '_-Lu<i'.  ••  ^ii* 
the  CKWfcKlJtueiit  oeil*  of  tl»fc  ital-  n— -jtix*:  &  v^*^i«  uxi^r  j.»nL  i^ud  tzLiJi»r  fc 

The  naii«  zr*/^  lik^r  tLt  *:'j»id*:TiL>  Vv  l.:  ij'.**f-Hui-:  ;»-.»dii'"i  »i  y. 
eelk  ID  t-Lt  iiiLll-l»trd  :  tL*:;ar?*'-''w'"^-  '*31j  i*"ij^.L  ••fii:^:  ..u*.  ■  *b*  ";»r.»du'.':i  ^l 
at  the  i^fAi'jUi  of  iii*r  Cifr-f't  -r-Li'  »»-  li;:  ^  li*:  rr.»:  i^f  -Li*:  lit',  till  :  ii*  iii'^r^a*!^ 
in  tliiekne**  Vj  xut  prvduV-iVL  -n-t-r  :ti*:  jr»:*ij»-'rt^  ^urla'."!:  .>^  ii**  iii.L- 
bed. 

Hairs'  trt  uppeiidit^*?*'  vf  *ij«r  e;t«d»TTLih  Tii*^-r  xr" -v-  tiic  ;»-- 
jeet  froui  j/'y^k.^rt*  '^f  -ii*:  dt-n:..!-  yzttiA»?d  :i»t  hair-foHicieE.  Ii  'iit: 
Mnailer  Latins  *ut  foji'i^f*-  t***  *?•  ''^^-u ':*»?•';  !.  *uk  ili'cij*:**-'  •*  ij*  '.-m^^ 
but  iij  *Lt  iaj:^r  Lit  -♦>  *iu»r  i^^  «♦  i*r>  *-rUrii'j  ir*jtL  •!»•:  at^riLi*  ♦•*_*Dt:t-L  ii/*l 
the  HU^jji»'/^!.t  tr»?'.ntf  *i*?^*u*.  t^'iC  Jut 

Hair  i**  i'^uiici  ij*nL**  v  *•*.  «»*;^*  f**»»  w»rf  •.iit  i#jd;-  v::'^}**  -»i  ;ijv  Uiuib- 


I'ii        J»4j*       «:riUU  :    l|jr:i. 
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of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  knuckles,  the  back  of  the  last 
joints  of  the  digits,  the  lips,  nipples  and  areolae,  the  glans,  prepuce, 
and  verge  of  the  anus.  Hairs  are  generally  implanted  in  the  skin  in 
a  slanting  manner,  and  only  in  the  eyelashes  do  they  project  at  right 
angles  to  it.  They  vary  in  extent  of  development  and  other  characters 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  different  races,  sexes,  and  indi- 
viduals.    They  are  in  general  most  conspicuously  produced  as  the  hair 


Fio.  487. 


Hair-follicle:  magrnified.  a,  shaft  of  the 
hair;  b,  root;  c,  bulb;  d,  cuticle  of  the  hair;  e. 
Inner  halr-sheath ;/.  outer  hair-sheath  ;  g,  base- 
ment membrane  deflning  the  fibrous  layer,  h.  of 
the  follicle;  t,  hair-papilla;  k.  termination  of 
ducts  of  two  sebaceoum  glands ;  /,  dermis ;  m,  n, 
rete  and  cuticle  of  the  epidermis. 


Section  op  the  skin  of  the  scalp  with  a 
hair-pollicle.  1,  cuticle;  2.  epidermal  rete: 
8,  tactile  papilla :  4,  dermis;  5,  hair-papilla :  6, 
vessel;  7.  hair-bulb;  8,  hair;  9.  inner  root- 
sheath  :  10,  outer  root- sheath  :  11,  wall  of  the 
hair-follicle:  12,  erector  muscle;  13,  sebaceous 
follicles;  14,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and 
fat.    Highly  magnified. 


of  the  head,  on  the  eyebrows,  as  the  eyelashes,  on  the  pubes,  in  the 
axilla?,  and  as  the  beard  in  the  male.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  longest, 
especially  in  the  female,  and  is  the  finest  of  the  larger  hairs,  while  that 
of  the  beard  is  the  coarsest.  Elsewhere  the  hair  is  variably  produced, 
often  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  male  on  the  breast  and  outer  part 
of  the  limbs,  but  in  general,  except  in  the  parts  mentioned,  it  is  rudi- 
mentary compared  with  its  condition  in  other  animals  of  man's  class. 
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The  usually  short  and  often  downy  hairs  ^  spread  over  most  parts  of 
the  body  are  less  developed  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  com- 
monly less  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white  man. 

The  hair  of  the  head  *  in  the  white  race  is  long,  fine  and  straight 
or  moderately  curling,  and  variously  colored.  In  the  American  Indian 
and  Mongolian  it  is  long,  coarse,  straight,  and  black.  In  the  negro  it 
is  short,  fine,  crisp,  closely  curled,  and  commonly  black. 

The  hairs  of  the  beard,  the  pubes,  and  the  axilla  are  generally  more 
alike,  coarse,  crisp,  and  curling. 

In  general  straight  hairs  are  cylindrical ;  in  those  which  are  curling 
or  woolly  they  are  more  or  less  flattened  cylindrical. 

The  hairs  are  lustrous  and  smooth  in  appearance,  though  they  are 
minutely  and  suflBcienlly  scabrous  to  possess 
the  felting  quality  which  is  common  in  the 
hair  of  animals. 

The  long  hairs  usually  grow  indefinitely, 
and  if  not  habitually  reduced  by  cutting 
become  worn  and  broken  or  split  at  the 
ends.  Many  short  hairs,  like  those  of  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  grow  to  a  certain 
length,  are  tapering  at  the  free  end,  and 
from  time  to  time  are  shed,  to  be  succeeded 
by  others. 

The  main  part  of  a  hair  is  its  body, 
shaft,  or  stem,'  and  the  portion  implanted 
in  the  skin  is  distinguished  as  the  root.* 

Light-colored  hairs  viewed  with  the 
microscope  appear  translucent,  longitudi- 
nally finely  striate,  and  marked  on  the 
surface  by  crossing  wave-like  lines.  Dark 
or  black  hairs  possess  the  same  characters 
more  or  less  obscured  by  the  color. 

The  hair  is  mainly  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal tapering  fibres,*  which  are  flattened, 
fusiform  fibre-cells  with  a  central,  linear 
nucleus.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  diff'used  pigment  in  the 
fibrous  structure  and  to  more  defined  spots 

and  streaks  of  granules  of  pigment.  In  silvery-white  hail's  of  aged 
people  minute  lacunar  in  the  fibrous  substance  contain  air,  which  may 
be  ex2)ellcd  by  the  application  of  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  when  the  hairs 
are  rendered  more  transparent.  In  the  whitening  of  hair  with  the 
advance  of  age  the  pigment  matter  ceases  to  be  produced. 

In  many  hairs,  especially  the  coarser  ones,  as  those  of  the  beard. 


Portion  of  a  hair  from  the 
OUTER  PART  OF  THE  THIGH:  mag- 
nified. 1,  shaft  of  the  hair  covered 
with  transverse  markings  indicat- 
ing the  projecting  edges  of  the  cu- 
ticular  scales;  2,  fibrous  substance 
at  the  end  of  the  hair  broken  up 
into  coarse  fibres  as  the  result  of 
friction  of  the  clothing. 


^  Down ;  lanugo. 


'  Capilli. 


'  Scapus. 


♦  Radix  pili.        *  Cortex. 
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the  axis  is  occupied  by  a  pith  or  medulla.  This  appears  by  trans- 
mitted light  more  opaque  than  the  surrounding  fibrous  substance,  and 
by  reflected  light  is  white.  It  is  sometimes  more  or  less  interrupted, 
and  in  pointed  hairs,  like  those  of  the  eyebrow,  ceases  near  the  end. 
It  is  composed  of  rounded,  polyhedral,  granular  cells,  often  with  minute 
air-bubbles.  Mostly  in  the  hair  of  the  scalp  and  the  fine  downy  hair  of 
the  body  the  medulla  is  absent. 

The  hairs  are  covered  with  a  delicate  cuticle,  which  consists  of  a 
single  stratum  of  imbricating  scales  overlapping  fVom  below,  with  the 
upper  edges  suflSciently  projecting  to  render  the  surface  uneven. 


Fig.  489. 


^  •,-- 


A.  PoBTioM  OP  THE  SHAFT  OP  A  uoHT  HAIR:  magnified.  The  longitadinal  lines  are  pro- 
duced by  the  fibrous  substance ;  the  transverse,  undulating  lines,  by  the  cuticle.  B.  Isolated 
scales  of  the  cuticle. 

The  root  of  the  hair  at  its  lower  part  gradually  enlarges,  is  softer 
and  lighter  in  color,  and  ends  in  a  still  softer  swelling,  the  hair-bulb.^ 
This  is  continuous  with  the  bottom  of  the  hair-follicle  and  encloses  a 
papilla  projecting  from  it.  The  hair-papilla  is  conical,  usually  a  little 
enlarged  at  the  extremity  so  as  to  appear  fungiform.  The  hair-bulb  is 
composed  of  polyhedral  nucleated  cells,  which  gradually  merge  above 
into  the  structure  of  the  hair-shaft. 

The  hair-follicle'  conforms  in  shape  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  is 
variably  deep,  and  mostly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  hair.  Near  its 
mouth  in  the  dermis  it  receives  the  ducts  of  several  sebaceous  glands, 
and  above  this  point  is  funnel-shaped  and  formed  by  the  epidermis. 

The  wall  of  the  hair-follicle  consists  of  an  outer  dermic  layer  and 
an  inner  epithelium  continuous  with  that  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
opening  into  the  follicle,  and  with  the  epidermis. 

The  dermic  layer  is  thin  and  compact,  outwardly  composed  of 
connective  tissue,  and  inwardly  of  transverse  unstriped  muscle-fibres, 
defined  from  the  epithelium  by  a  clear  basement  membrane.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle  it  is  continuous  with  the  hair-papilla,  which 
is  composed  of  connective  tissue  in  a  hyaline  matrix,  and  is  supplied 
with  capillary  vessels  and  nerve-fibres. 

The  epithelium  of  the  hair-follicle,  from  its  directly  enclosing  the 
root  of  the  hair,  is  named  the  root-sheath.  It  is  thick  and  stratified, 
and  is  divisible  into  two  principal  layers,  distinguished  as  the  inner 
and  the  outer  root-sheath. 

1  Bulbus  or  pulpa  pili ;  capitulum ;  hair-button.  '  Folliculus  pili. 


0UGRAM  OP  TUB  fiTBUCTlLTRE  OF  THE 
BOOT  OP  A  HAIR  AND  TTfl  FOLLICLE.  1.  hair- 
papilla;  2,  capillary  vessel :  3,  nerve-ibres ; 
4,  flbrous  wall  of  the  hair^rollicle;  5,  base- 
ment  membmiie ;  6,  outer  roots  heath  ;  7, 
Inner  rcxit-sheath ;  8, cuticle  oflhe  hair ;  9, 
dbroua  structure ;  10,  medulla ;  11 »  cellular 
structure  of  the  hair-bulb ;  12,  tnansition 
cells.    Highly  ma^nihed. 


DlAQRASl  OFTHE  STHIHTI.  RE  OF  A  TRANSVERSE  SEC- 
TION or  A  HAIR  WITH  ITS  FOLLICLE  :  highly  tQAgutfied. 

1,  flbroiiB  and  muscular  hiyer  of  the  follicle :  2,  \m»e- 
ment  membra ue  ;  3-6,  epliiermlc  layer  uf  the  folli- 
cle or  root-sheath  of  the  hair ;  3,  Btrata  of  polyhedril 
cellA:  I,  deep  stratum  of  eolumuar  oells;  5,  (i,  eutlc- 
ular layer  or  Inner  root-sheath;  7,  hair;  S.ltscutl' 
cle. 


dermis,  and  is  campoeed  of  several  cell- 
strata,  of  which  the  outer  ones '  consist 
of  Binall  polyhedral  cells.  These  are 
succeeded  by  a  stratum*  of  clear,  ob- 
long cells  with  frequent  gaps  between 
theiBr  so  as  to  appear  like  a  perforated  membrane.  Internal  to  this 
is  a  stratum  of  overlapping  sealer,  the  piTijecting  edi:ce»  of  which  are 
directeii  downward  and  conform  to  those  of  the  cutieular  layer  of  the 
hair,  the  projecting  edges  of  which  are  directed  upward*  In  conse- 
quence of  tbirt  relation  of  the  inner  root-sheath  with  the  hair-i'oot^ 
when  the  hair  is  exti'acted  the  i^heaih  is*  deiatdied  with  it. 

The  haire  grow  through  the  inces^sant  repn>d action  of  cella  in  the 
hair-bulb  in  contact  with  the  hair-papilla.  Successive  serie8  of  cells 
advance  and  are  transtbrmed  into  the  stnictiiral  elements  of  the  shaft 
of  the  hair,  mostly  into  the  tibre-cells,  but  the  outer  stratum  into  the 
cuticle  of  the  hair  and  the  **entnil  ones  into  the  medulla,  when  this 
occurs,  Most  of  the  larger  hnirs  gmw  indefinitely,  while  othei^s  are 
shed  at  variable  periods,  to  be  succeeded  by  othei*s. 

The  mte  of  grow^th  of  the  hair  of  the  Hcalp  \^  about  half  an  inch 
monthly.    When  hairs  ai\^  shed  ordinarily,  the  papilla*  are  atn->phied,  to 


^  Benle^a  layer* 


'  HuJtky'i  layer. 
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be  followed  by  the  production  of  others.    When  hairs  are  pulled  out, 
the  new  ones  commonly  grow  from  the  same  papillse. . 

Connected  with  the  hair-follicles,  embedded  in  the  dermis,  are  little 
erector  muscles/  commonly  one  for  each  follicle,  situated  beneath 
the  slant  of  the  hair.  They  spring  from  the  superficial  part  of  the 
dermis  and  descend  obliquely  to  the  wall  of  the  follicle  near  its  bottom. 
They  are  composed  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres.  The  erection  of  the 
hairs  through  these  muscles  is  exemplified  in  the  production  of  *'  goose- 
flesh.'* 

THE  SEBACEOUS  GLANDS. 

The  sebaceous  glands '  of  the  skin  are  numerous,  and  are  gener- 


Fio.  492. 


Fig.  498. 


Sebaceous  glands  opening  into  the  mouth 
OF  A  HAIR. follicle:  much  magnified. 

ally  associated  with  the  hairs,  into 
the  follicles  of  which  their  ducts 
open.  They  secrete  a  greasy  sub- 
stance, the  sebaceous  matter,  which 
is  of  service  from  its  imbuing  the 
hair  and  epidermis.  The  glands 
are  embedded  in  the  dermis  at  the 
sides  of  the  hair-follicles,  usually 
two  or  more  to  each  follicle.  Com- 
monly proportioned  in  size  to  the 
hairs,  in  some  instances  the  con- 
dition is  reversed  and  the  largest 
glands  accompany  the  smallest 
hairs,  as  exemplified  by  those  in  the  region  of  the  nose.  In  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  and  penis  they  are  visible  in  conspicuous  whitish 
groups  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  Similar  groups  are  seen  on  the  areol® 
of  the  mammae  unaccompanied  by  hairs.  On  the  sides  of  the  nose 
the  glands  and  their  ducts  are  often  so  large  in  comparison  with  the 


A  LARGE   SEBACEOUS   GLAND  FROM  THE  M08B, 

viewed  by  transmitted  light,  and  highly  mag- 
nified, a,  epithelium  or  the  gland ;  b,  the  same 
continuous  with  the  epidermis ;  c,  the  sebaceous 
matter ;  d,  subdivisions  of  the  gland ;  e,  a  hair- 
follicle  ;  /,  a  hair. 


*  Arrectores  pili. 


'  Gland ulse  sebaceae. 
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accompanying  haii*8  that  the  hair-fallieles  appear,  contrary  to  the  usual 
condition,  to  open  into  them.  In  the^e  and  other  parts  of  the  face 
the  duetsi  of  the  sehuceons  glande  frequetitly  become  more  or  less  diB- 
t ended  with  the  secretion,  and  adherent  dirt,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
dticti^,  appear??  as  black  npots.  When  the  secretion  is  squeezed  out, 
from  the  worm-like  appearance  it  assumes  it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
actual  worm.  The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  foce  are  nevertheless  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  the  secretion  fh)cs  very  com ni only  b arbor  a 
peculiar  parasitic  animal,  the  pimple  mite,  Demodex  foUiculorumJ 
The  sebaceous  glands  are  p^^-iforra  racemose  glands,  according  to 
the  size  composed  of  from  two  or  three  to  twent}'  follicles.  These 
have  a  connective-tissue  wall  wuth  a  net  of  capillary  blood-vessels  and 

Piu,  495. 


•^o 


JTp.  4^.— SEBACEOtrS  MATTER,  FHOM  OHE  OT  THE  ftEBACEOUfl  GLANDS  OF  THE  K08I:  lIUI^iJIecL 

1,  ceUs  JVIled  wllh  grunulttr  maUer;  2,  one  of  Lhe  cells,  more  highly  magnified;  8,  oU-dropi 
mingled  with  lhe  celLn. 

M^.  4^.— lStructuke  of  the  SEDACKOtm  QVkVtm.  A,  a  simple  iiebft<!eoiis  gland,  ut  one  nf  the 
divblonaor  ft  cwmiKjund  glaiul,  lilphly  magnified,  a,  epiibulial  celln;  &,  sebiioeous  matter  B, 
■ebaceous  celk,  much  more  highly  maguilied.  «»  »mall  eelL-*  from  the  I'pithellal  lnyer;  b,  liirger 
cells  atK>undiiig  in  fKt:  r,  rell  in  which  thi^  fat  hai^  necumulated  in  iJtrge  drope;  cf,  cell  diitti^iided 
with  fat;  f,/»  cells  from  which  the  tat  hm  partially  escApud. 

art^*  lined  with  a  stmtified  eprthelium  of  polyhedral  cells,  tbe  contents 
of  which  are  granular  and  nungled  with  numerous  fat-globules.  The 
epithelium  extends  into  the  ducts  and  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
hairfoUiclea*  The  luraen  of  the  follicles  and  ducts  is  occupied  with 
the  cast-off  epithelial  cells  with  abundance  of  free  fat. 

THE  SWEAT-GLANDa 
The  sweat-glands  J  or  perspiratory  glands,'  arc  moRtly  tiny, 
spheroidal,  reddish  bodies,  existing  in  great  numbei-s  and  situated  at 
somewhat  variable  depths,  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  connective 
and  adipose  tissue  of  tbe  skin.  They  exist  nearly  everywhere  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  in  variable  proportionn.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  palms  and  soles,  w^here  they  are  estimated  to  be  several  thousands 
to  the  squai'c  inch  ;  are  about  half  the  number  on  the  back  of  the  bands 


'  Amrufi  folliculonim, 

'  Sudoriferotia  glands;  gland u lie sudoripar« j  g,  glomiformei. 
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and  feet  and  on  the  forehead,  a  less  number  in  front  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  least  number  on  the  back.  They  are  commonly  about  one-seventieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  some  parts  are  much  larger,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  groin,  and  especially  in  the  axilla. 

In  the  palm  and  sole,  the  orifices  of  the  sweat-ducts  are  visible  with 
a  pocket-lens  and  appear  as  little  pits  in  a  row  along  the  lines  of  the 
tactile  papillffi. 

Ordinarily  each  sweat-gland  consists  of  a  fine  cylindrical  tube  coiled 
up  into  a  ball,  from  which  the  tube,  somewhat  reduced  in  diameter,  pro- 
ceeds as  the  sweat-duct.  This  ascends  tortuously  through  the  dermis 
to  its  surface,  whence  a  passage  continues  through  the  epidermis  and 
opens  in  a  funnel-shaped  orifice.  Excepting  where  the  epidermis  is 
thin,  the  passage  from  the  sweat-duct  forms  a  tolerably  close  spiral, 
with  the  number  of  turns  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  epider- 
mis. At  its  lower  part,  and  throughout  where  the  epidermis  is  thin, 
the  passage  is  nearly  straight.  In  the  larger  sweat-glands,  from  the 
duct  the  tube  forks,  which  condition  is  repeated  more  and  more  in  the 
largest  glands.  Even  some  of  the  smaller  glands  consist  of  a  pair  of 
tubes  which  unite  to  form  the  duct. 

The  gland-tube  is  provided  with  a  wall  of  connective  tissue  defined 
internally  by  a  thin  basement  membrane  and  provided  with  a  stratum 
of  longitudinal,  unstriped  muscle-fibres.  The  wall  encloses  a  net  of 
capillary  blood-vessels.  The  coils  of  the  tube  are  held  together  and 
enveloped  with  a  looser  texture  of  connective  tissue,  which  suppoiiiB 
the  vessels.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  tube  consists  of  a  stratum 
of  short,  stout  columnar  cells  with  granular  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus. 
The  duct  of  the  sweat-gland  has  its  connective-tissue  wall  continuous 
with  the  dermis  through  which  it  passes,  and  is  devoid  of  muscle- 
fibres.  The  epithelium  of  the  duct  consists  of  several  strata  of  cells, 
together  with  a  fine  cuticular  layer,  and  is  continuous  with  the  epi- 
dermis. The  passage  from  the  sweat-duct  through  the  epidermis  is 
formed  alone  by  its  cells,  which  in  general  conform  in  direction  to  the 
course  of  the  passage. 

When  the  epidermis,  after  maceration  of  the  skin,  is  raised  from 
the  dermis,  the  extracted  epithelium  of  the  sweat-ducts  appears  as 
delicate  threads  proceeding  from  the  dermis  to  the  epidermis  in  the 
angle  of  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  skin. 

In  the  axilla,  the  sweat-glands  appear  beneath  the  skin,  in  a 
brownish  patch  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  breadth, 
thickest  centrally  and  thinning  out  towards  the  circumference.  They 
lie  close  together  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  and  adipose 
tissue,  and  are  irregularly  rounded  and  polyhedral.  In  this  position 
they  range  from  one-thirty-sixth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  the  largest 
being  situated  centrally.  In  the  negro  they  are  ordinarily  more  con- 
siderably developed,  and  sometimes  the  larger  glands  reach  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 


CHAPTER  XYIL 

ANATOMY  OF  THE   QBOIN  IN  RELATION  TO  HERNIA. 

One  of  the  common  accidents  to  which  the  body  is  liable  is  hernia, 
or  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  bowels  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
occurring  most  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  groin.  In  this  position 
the  inguinal  and  femoral  canals  are  especially  weak  points,  which  with 
undue  pressure  gradually  or  more  or  less  abruptly  yield  and  permit  the 
escape  of  a  portion  of  the  intestines  or  omentum.  The  hernia  is  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum,  called  the 
hernial  sac. 

The  most  common  kind,  inguinal  hernia,  occurs  through  the  in- 
guinal canal ;  while  femoral  hernia  occurs  through  the  femoral  canal. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

The  inguinal  canal  lies  immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
gives  passage  in  the  male  to  the  spermatic  cord  and  in  the  female  to 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  at  the  middle  of  the 
groin  to  the  external  abdominal  ring  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  pubic  spine.  It  is  considerably  narrower  in  the  female,  who  is 
therefore  less  liable  to  inguinal  hernia. 

In  front  the  canal  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle,  and  below  by  the  same  aponeurosis  curving  backward  and 
forming  Poupart's  ligament.  Behind,  it  is  formed  by  the  transversalis 
fascia,  together,  at  the  lower  part,  with  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  Above,  it  is  formed  by  the 
arching  borders  of  these  muscles. 

The  epigastric  blood-vessels,  ascending  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
cross  the  course  of  the  canal  behind,  and  Poupart*8  ligament  separates 
it  from  the  femoral  blood-vessels  and  canal. 

The  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord  are  the  spermatic  duct,  ar- 
tery, veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  united  by  connective  tissue,  often 
associated  with  more  or  less  fat.  Within  the  canal  it  is  invested  by 
the  infundibuliform  fascia  and  cremaster  muscle,  and,  after  emerging, 
in  addition  by  the  spermatic  fascia,'  the  superficial  fascia  continuous 
with  the  dartos,  and  by  the  skin. 

^  External  spermatic  or  intercolumnar  fiascia. 
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The  round  ligament  in  the  inguinal  canal  has  the  same  investment 
except  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  is  absent  in  the  female,  and  after 
leaving  the  canal  the  ligament  becomes  attenuated  and  diffused  in 
the  tissues  of  the  mons. 

Two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  are  distinguished,  the  oblique  and 
the  direct. 

In  oblique  inguinal  hernia/  the  most  common  form,  the  pro- 
truding intestine  pursues  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  through 
the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum.  The  hernia  in  its  descent  becomes 
successively  invested  with  the  coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
lies  in  front  of  the  spermatic  vessels.  In  the  female,  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  takes  a  similar  course,  and  after  emerging  at  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring  it  occupies  the  labium. 

In  direct  inguinal  hernia '  the  bowel  directly  protrudes  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal  at  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
Behind  the  ring  is  a  triangular  space  •  covered  by  the  conjoined  tendon 
and  defined  outwardly  by  the  epigastric  blood-vessels.  Through  this 
space  the  hernia  protrudes  into  the  external  abdominal  ring,  covered  by 
the  transversalis  fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  spennatic  and  super- 
ficial fascia),  and  the  skin.  The  hernia  may  protrude  through  a  slit 
of  the  conjoined  tendon.  Sometimes  it  protrudes  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  tendon  into  the  inguinal  canal  and  descends  as  in  ordinary  oblique 
inguinal  hernia. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  on  each  side, 
exhibits  a  slight  fold  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  course  of  the  obliterated 
umbilical  artery*  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis  and  groin  to  the  umbili- 
cus. The  fold  divides  the  space  opposite  the  groin  into  two  shallow 
concavities,  which  are  called  the  external  and  internal  inguinal 
fossae.  These  correspond  with  the  position  respectively  of  the  ab- 
dominal rings  and  of  the  two  forms  of  inguinal  hernia. 

In  the  foetus  up  to  the  seventh  month  the  testicles  are  contained 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  below  the  kidneys,  behind  the  perito- 
neum, which  invests  them  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

In  the  seventh  month  the  testicle  descends  through  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  has  usually  passed  into  the 
scrotum.  The  vaginal  tunic,  as  a  pouch  prolonged  from  the  perito- 
neum, precedes  the  testicle  in  its  descent.  Shortly  before  birth  the 
narrowed  neck  of  the  pouch  generally  becomes  closed,  and  the  vaginal 
tunic  is  then  completely  shut  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Occasion- 
ally the  neck  of  the  pouch  remains  open  later  than  usual,  and  may 
form  the  passage  of  a  hernial  protrusion,  constituting  the  variety 
named  congenital  hernia.^ 

*  External  inguinal  hernia.  '  Internal  or  ventro-inguinal  hernia. 

'  Triangle  of  Hesselbach.  *  Hypogastric  artery. 

^  Hernia  tunicaB  vaginalis. 
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In  the  female  foetus  a  pouch'  of  peritoneum  accompanies  the  round 
ligament  a  short  distance  at  the  entrance  of  the  inguinal  canal.  A 
depression  or  little  pocket,  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  adult  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  is  the  remains  of  the  pouch.  This 
at  times  becomes  the  commencement  of  a  hernial  sac. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

The  space  between  Poupart's  ligament,  or  the  femoral  arch,' 

and  the  hip-bone  is  occupied  outwardly  by  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  with 
the  crural  and  external  cutaneous  nerves;  inwardly  by  the  femoral 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  enveloped  in  a  common  connective-tissue 
sheath,  which  is  continuous  above  with  the  lining  fasciaB  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  femoral  artery  lies  to  the  outer  side,  the  vein  in  the  middle, 
and  the  lymphatics  to  the  inner  side.  The  space  occupied  by  the  latter, 
together  with  a  lymphatic  gland,  connective  tissue,  and  fat,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  femoral  canal,'  and  is  the  passage  of  femoral  hernia. 
The  femoral  canal  is  about  half  an  inch  long  and  of  the  capacity  ot*  the 
last  joint  of  the  little  finger.  Its  upper  extremity,  the  femoral  ring,* 
is  closed  by  the  adjacent  peritoneum  and  connective  tissue ;  *  its  lower 
extremity  is  at  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata,  closed  by  the 
cribriform  fascia. 

To  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  canal  extending  outwardly  in  front 
are  Gimbernat's  ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  a  thickened  band* 
of  the  transversalis  fascia.  In  front  of  it  are  Poupart's  ligament  and 
its  union  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata.  To  its  outer  side  is  the  femoral  vein,  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion of  the  common  sheath.  Behind  it  is  the  pubis,  with  the  pectineus 
muscle  covered  by  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 

The  epigastric  blood-vessels  lie  above  to  the  outer  side  of  the  fem- 
oral ring,  and  the  obturator  artery,  when  not  running  in  the  usual 
course,  descends  into  the  pelvis  at  the  outer  side  or  rarely  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  ring. 

A  femoral  hernia  descends  the  femoral  canal  to  the  saphenous  open- 
ing, where  finding  less  resistance  forward  it  takes  this  direction,  and  in 
a  further  increase  turns  outwardly  in  the  groin.  Its  coverings,  succeed- 
ing the  hernial  sac,  are  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer  ^  derived  from 
that  of  the  femoral  canal  and  the  sheath  of  the  femoml  vessels,  the 
cribriform  fascia,  and  the  skin. 

The  femoral  canal  is  commonly  larger  in  the  female^  hence  femoral 
hernia  is  more  common  in  that  sex  than  in  the  male. 


*  Canul  of  Nuck.        '  Superficial  femoral  or  cniral  arch.        •  Cniral  canal. 

*  Crural  ring.  *  Septum  crurale ;  crural  septum. 

*  Deep  femoral  or  crural  arch.  '  Fascia  propria. 
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Abdomen,  366. 

cavity  of,  366. 

muscles  of,  270. 

regions  of,  367. 

viscera  of,   416,   621,  680, 
686. 
Abdominal     ring,     external, 
273. 

internal,  278. 
Absorbent  system,  579. 
Absorbents,  579. 
Acervulus  cerebri,  763. 
Acetabulum,  191. 
Acini,  360. 
Acoustic  crest,  911. 

bair-cells,  910,  914. 

organ,  914. 

rods,  914. 

spots,  910. 
Acromion,  160. 
Adventitia,  454,  580. 
Afferent  nerves,  694. 

vessels,  582. 
After-brain,  767. 
Agminated  glands,  430. 
Air-cells,  605. 
Albuginea,  636,  645,  668. 
Alimentary  canal,  376. 
Alveoli,  119,  359,  674. 
Ampbiartbrosis,  50. 
Ampullse,  673. 
Anapopbysis,  61. 
Angle,  of  eye,  854. 

facial,  152. 

of  jaw,  131. 

of  moutb,  377. 

of  pubis,  190. 

of  ribs.  81. 

sacro-vertebral,  63,  66. 

of  scapula,  158,  159. 
Ankle.  218. 

bone,  211. 

joint,  218. 
Annulus  ovalis,  469. 
Antibclix,  886. 
Antitragus,  886. 
Antrum  Highmorianum,  118. 

mastoid,  893. 

maxillary,  118. 

pyloric,  417. 

tympanic,  893. 
Aorta,  777. 

abdominal,  478,  517. 

arch  of,  478,  479. 

branches  of,  479. 

semilunar  valves  of,  473. 

thoracic,  478,  514. 

variations  in  branohes  of, 
478. 


Aperture,  nasal,  144. 
Aponeurosis,  236,  243. 

epicranial,  246. 
Apophysis,  33. 
Apparatus,  alimentary,  376. 

lachrymal,  859. 

reproductive,  634,  654. 

respiratory,  597. 
Appendages  of  the  eye,  854. 
Aqueduct,  cochlear,  113,  908. 

of  Sylvius,  762. 

ventricular,  762. 

vestibular,  112,  904,  909. 
Aqueous  humor,  884. 
Arachnoid,  772,  774. 
Arantius,  corpuscles  of,  474. 
Arbor  vitSB,  663,  729. 
Arch,  carpal,  anterior,  508. 
posterior,  609,  513. 

crural,  933. 

femoral,  933. 

of  the  aorta,  478,  479. 

of  the  colon,  435. 

palatine,  anterior,  379. 
posterior,  379. 

palmar,  deep,  507. 
superficial,  501,  509. 

plantar,  545. 

supraorbital,  102. 

zygomatic,  141. 
Arcus  senilis.  866. 
Arm -bone,  163. 
Arterial  cone,  471. 
Artery,  or  arteries,  453. 

adventitia  of,  454. 

anastomotic,  507,  537. 

angular,  of  facial,  490. 

auditory,  498. 

auricular,  492,  493. 

axillary,  502. 

basilar,  498. 

brachial,  504. 

variations  of,  505. 

bronchial,  515. 

buccal.  495. 

bulbar,  529. 

oaloancan,  545. 

carotid,  external,  487. 
internal.  483. 
left  common.  480. 
right  common,  481. 

carpal,  anterior,  508,  514. 
posterior,  509,  513. 

cavernous,  529. 

central,  of  cochlea,  907. 
of  retina,  485,  880. 

cerebellar,     inferior,     497, 
498. 
superior,  499. 

cerebral,  anterior,  484. 
middle,  485. 


Artery,    cerebral,    p06terior, 
499. 
cervical,  ascending,  499. 

deep,  502. 

occipital,  491. 

superficial,  500. 

transverse,  500. 
choroid,  484.  499. 
ciliary.  486,  872. 
circumflex,  anterior,  504. 

external,  536. 

iliac,  533,  535. 

internal,  535. 

posterior,  504. 
coccygeal,  531. 
ooeliac,  518. 
colic,  left,  522. 

middle,  522. 

right,  522. 
communicating,     anterior, 
485. 

posterior,  484. 
coronary,  left,  480. 

right,  479. 
deferential,  527,  651. 
dental,  anterior,  495. 

inferior,  494. 
^    posterior,  495. 
digitals.  510,  514,  546. 

dorsal,  509,  513,  542. 
dorsal,  of  clitoris,  530. 

of  intercostals.  516. 

of  lateral  sacral,  531. 

of  lumbars,  525. 

pedal,  541. 

of  penis,  530. 
emulgent,  523. 
epigastric,  533. 

superficial,  535. 

superior,  501. 
ethmoidal,  486. 
facial,  489. 

transverse,  492. 
femoral,  533. 

profunda,  535. 
frontal,  487. 
gastric,  518. 

short,  520. 
gastrocnemial,  538. 
gastro-duodenal,  519. 
gmstro-epiploic,  left,  520. 

right,  519. 
gluteal,  deep,  532. 

superficial,  532. 
helictne,  637. 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  529. 

middle,  528. 

superior,  523. 
hepatic.  519,  520. 
hypogastric,  526. 
iliac,  531. 
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Artery,  iliao,  oironmflex,  533. 

oommon,  &26. 

external,  532. 

internal,  526. 
Uio-oolic,  521. 
ilio-lumbar,  531. 
infraorbital,  495. 
innominate,  480. 
interooflUl,  519. 

anterior,  501. 

superior,  502. 
interoeseous,  anterior,  613. 

metaUrtal,  542. 

posterior,  512. 

reoorrent,  512. 
intestinal.  521. 
intima  of,  456. 
iflchiaUe,  530. 
labial,  inferior,  490. 

superior,  490. 
lacbrymal,  485. 
lingual,  488. 
lumbar,  525. 
malleolar,  541,  544. 
mammary,  501. 
masseteHo,  495. 
maxillary,  internal,  493. 
media  of,  455. 
median,  512. 
mediastinal,  501,  515. 
medullary,  nutritious,  507, 

612,  537,  543. 
meningeal,  491. 

great,  494. 

posterior,  497. 

small,  494. 
mesenteric,  inferior,  522. 

superior,  521. 
metacarpal,  dorsal,  509, 513. 

palmar,  511. 
metatarsal,  541. 
musoulo-phrenic,  501. 
mylo-hyoid,  495. 
nasal.  486,  490,  496. 
obturator,  527. 
occipital,  491. 
oesophageal,  515,  518. 
ophthalmic,  485. 
orbital,  49:^. 
ovarian,  52.3. 
palatine,  inferior,  489. 

superior,  495. 
palpebral,  486. 
pancreatic,  520. 
paooreatioo-duodenal,  519, 

520. 
perforating,  501,  536. 
peroneal,  543. 

anterior,  544. 

posterior,  544. 

superficial,  529. 

transverse,  529. 
pharyngeal,  491. 
phrenic,  501,  525. 
plantar,  external,  545. 

internal,  544. 
popliteal,  537. 
profunda,  femoral,  536. 

inferior,  506. 

superior,  506. 
pterygoid,  495. 
pterygo-palatine,  496. 
pubic,  533. 


Artery,  pndic,  external,  535. 

internal,  528. 
radial,  507. 
ranine,  489. 
recurrent,  radial,  508. 

tibial,  anterior,  641. 
posterior,  640. 

ulnar,  512. 
renal,  523. 
retinal,  central,  486. 
sacral,  middle,  618. 

lateral,  631. 
scapular,  posterior,  500. 
sciatic,  631. 
sigmoid,  523. 
spermatic,  624,  633,  660. 
spinal,  anterior,  497. 

posterior,  497. 
splenic,  620. 
sternal,  501. 
■tmcture  of,  464,  462. 
stylo-mastoid,  492. 
subclavian,  496. 

left,  482. 

right,  482. 

surgical  relations  of,  503. 
submaxillary,  490. 
subscapular,  604. 
supraorbital,  485. 
suprarenal,  523. 
suprascapular,  499. 
tarsal,  541. 
temporal,  492. 

anterior,  493. 

deep,  495. 

middle,  493. 

posterior,  493. 
thoracic,  acromial,  603. 

inferior,  503. 

superior,  503. 
thyroid,  inferior,  499. 

superior,  487. 
tibial,  anterior,  539. 

posterior,  542. 
tonsillar,  490. 
tunics  of,  454,  456. 
tympanic,  484,  494. 
ulnar,  511. 
umbilical,  578. 
uterine,  530,  664. 
vertebral,  496. 
vesical,  inferior,  526. 

superior,  526. 
vesico- vaginal,  530. 
vidian,  496. 
volar,  508. 
Articulation,  ankle-joint.  218. 
astragalo-calcanean,  219. 

calcaneo-scaphoid,  220. 
atlanto-axial,  77. 

occipital,  77. 
caloaneo-cuboid,  220. 
carpo-metacarpal,  185. 
costo-oentral,  85. 

sternal,  86. 

transverse,  82. 
crioo-arytenoid,  614. 

thyroid,  614. 
of  the  ear-ossicles,  896. 
elbow -joint,  181. 
of  the  hand,  183. 
of  the  hip-joint,  200. 
immovable,  50. 


Articulation,  intercarpal,  186. 

intercostal,  87. 

of  the  jaws,  155. 

of  the  knee-joint,  206. 

of  the  lower  jaw,  155. 

metacarpo-phalangeal,  186. 

movable^  51. 

movements  of,  51. 

odonto-atlanUl,  78. 
transverse,  78. 

of  the  pelvis,  196. 

phalangeal,  186. 

of  the  pubes,  196. 

radio-carpal,  184. 

radio-ulnar,  182. 

sacro- iliac,  195. 

soapulo-clavicular,  178. 

foapulo-humeral,  180. 

shoulder-joint,  179. 

sternal,  87. 

stemo-davicular,  178. 

of  the  tarsus,  219. 

temporo-mandibular,  165. 

temporo- maxillary,  155. 

tibio-fibular,  210. 

of  the  upper  limbs,  178. 
Arthrosis,  50. 
Astragalus,  211. 
Atlas,  57. 
Atrium,  of  the  heart,  468. 

of  the  tympanum,  890. 
Attic,  893. 
Auditory  meatus,  887. 

cartilaginous  portion  of, 

888. 
external,  887. 
internal,  901. 
osseous  portion  of^  889. 

nerve,  902. 
Auricle  of  the  ear,  886. 

of  the  heart,  468,  470. 
Auricular  appendix,  468,  470. 

septum,  468,  469. 
Auriculo-ventricular    orifice, 

468. 
Axillary  artery,  502. 

plexus,  812. 

vein,  562. 
Axis.  58. 

cerebro-spinal,  689. 

coeliac,  518. 

thyroid,  497. 
Asygos  vein,  566. 


Backbone,  64. 
Band,  denUte,  764. 

ilio-tibial,  316. 

semicircular,  752. 
Basement  membrane,  367< 
Basilar  artery,  498. 

groove,  91. 

membrane,  912. 
Basilic  vein,  564. 
Belly,  366. 
Bicuspid  teeth,  397. 

valve,  473. 
Bile,  452. 

canaliculi,  448. 

capillariee,  362,  448. 

duct,  449. 
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Cartilage  or  oartilag48,  380. 

aeoessoryy  of  nose,  850. 

artioalar,  231,  233. 

arytenoid,  611. 

bronchial,  003. 

eomioalate,  612. 

costal,  80,  82. 

cricoid,  612. 

cnneiform,  612. 

diarthrodial,  52. 

of  ear,  886. 

elastic,  235. 

ensiform,  84. 

epiglottic,  612. 

of  eustachian  tube,  895. 

of  larynx,  608. 

lateral,  of  nose,  850. 

of  Meckel,  133. 

of  nose,  849. 

oval,  of  nose,  850. 

palpebral,  855. 

permanent,  231. 

semilunar,  207. 

sepUl,  849. 

temporary,  231. 

thyroid,  608. 

tracheal,  603. 

triangular,  850. 

tympano-mandibular,  133. 

of  Wrisberg,  612. 
Caruncle,  lachrymal,  858. 
Cauda  equina,  712. 
Caudate  lobe  of  the  liver,  444. 
Cavil,  inferior,  565. 

superior,  548. 
Cavernous  bodies  of  the  clit- 
oris, 656. 

of  the  penis,  636. 
Cavity,  abdominal,  366. 

cotyloid,  191. 

cranial,  137. 

glenoid,  160. 

nasal,  847. 

oral,  377. 

pelvic,  193. 

thoracic,  364. 

tympanic,  890. 

uterine,  663. 
Cells,  acoustic  hair,  910,  914. 

air,  605. 

apolar,  696. 

besker,  348. 

bipolar,  696. 

chalice,  348. 

daughter,  31. 

ganglion,  695. 

goblet,  348,  356. 

gustatory,  386. 

hepatic,  448. 

mastoid,  893. 

migratory,  466. 

multipolar,  696. 

nerve,  695. 

olfactory,  851. 

organic,  27. 

parietal,  422. 

peptic,  422. 

secreting,  349. 

seminal,  647. 

supporting,  682. 

sustentacular,  682. 

tactile,  922. 

unipolar,  696. 


Cell-wall,  28. 
Cementnm,  404. 
Central  oainal  of  the  spinal 
oord,  706. 

fovea  of  the  retina,  874, 879. 
Centre,  medullary,  765. 
Centrifugal  nerves,  694. 
Centripetal  nerves,  694. 
Centrum     ovale    Vieussenii, 

749. 
Cerebellum,  728. 

arteries  of  the,  777. 

cortex  of  the,  729,  730. 

cortical  layers  of  the,  734. 

hemispheres  of  the,  729. 

peduncles  of  the,  732. 

valley  of  the,  729. 
Cerebral  crura,  747. 

nerves,  778. 
origin  of,  778. 

vesicles,  767. 
Cerebro-spinal  axis,  689,  703. 

blood-vessels  of,  775. 

gray  matter  of,  690,  703. 

membranes  of,  769. 

white  matter  of,  690,  702. 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  772. 
Cerebrum,  715,  734. 

arteries  of,  776. 

convolutions  of,  736. 

crura  of,  747. 

gray  matter  of,  736. 

hemispheres  of,  735. 

interior  of,  749. 

white  matter  of,  736. 
Cerumen,  890. 
Ceruminons  glands,  890. 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  870, 884. 
Cheeks,  377. 
Chest,  87,  363. 
Chiasm,  optic,  760. 
Chorda  tympani,  792,  795. 
Chorion,  671. 

Choroid   plexuses,   722,   768, 
769. 

telsB,  768,  769. 
Choroidea,  866. 
Chyle,  585,  589. 

receptacle  of  the,  585. 
Cilia,  348,  855. 
Ciliary  body,  868. 

muscle,  869. 

plexus,  873. 

processes,  868. 

sone,  881. 
Cils,  348. 
Circle,  arterial,  of  the  iris,  872. 

of  Willis,  485. 
Claustrum,  756. 
Clava,  718. 
Clavicle,  162. 
Clitoris,  655. 
Coccyx,  65. 
Cochlea,  906. 

membranous,  911. 
Cochlear  duct,  911. 
CoBliac  axis,  518. 
Collar-bone,  162. 
Colles,  fascia  of,  676. 
Colon,  432. 
Columns,  Burdach's,  711. 

cameons,  471,  472. 

Clark's,  708,  712,  775. 


Columns    of   the   oblongata, 
711.  *^ 

of  the  spinal  cord,  705. 
Commissure,   great  cerebral, 
735,  794. 

optic,  759,  760. 
Commissures,  labial,  377. 

palpebral,  855. 

of  the    spinal    oord,    705, 
706. 

of  the  third  ventricle,  759, 
760. 

of  the  vulva,  655. 
Common  bile-duct,  451. 
Condyles,  33. 

of  femur,  198. 

of  humerus,  166. 

of  mandible,  132. 

of  occipital  bone,  92. 
Conjunctiva,  857. 
Connective  tissue,  223. 
Connivent  valves,  355,  426. 
Convolutions  of  the  cerebrum, 
716,  736. 

angular,  741. 

annectant,  741,  742. 

central,  739,  740. 

fornicate,  745. 

frontal,  739. 

hippooampal,  744. 

marginal,  741. 

occipital,  742. 

occipi to- temporal,  743. 

orbital,  739,  740. 

parieUl,  740,  741. 

temporal,  743. 

uncinate,  744. 
Cord,  spinal,  703. 
Cordiform  tendon,  267. 
Cords,  vocal,  614,  619. 
Corium,  345. 
Cornea,  864. 

Comua,  of  the   lateral   ven- 
tricles, 750. 

of  the  spinal  cord,  706. 
Cornucopia,  720,  721,  782. 
Corona  radiata,  765. 
Corpus  callosum,  735,  749. 

dentatum,  718. 

Highmori,  645. 

luteum,  671. 

olivare,  717. 

pyramidale,  716. 

restiform,  719. 

striatum,  751. 
Corpuscles  of  Arantius,  474. 

blood,  464. 

bone,  40. 

cartilage,  231. 

colorless,  465. 

colostrum,  675. 

concentric,  686. 

connective  tissue,  224. 

corneal,  865. 

lymph,  584. 

lymphoid,  683. 

Pacinian,  918. 

red,  464. 

tactile,  918. 

white,  465. 
Cortex,  cerebellar,  733. 

cerebral,  736. 

renal,  623. 
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Croc  IS. 

oeripital.  IM. 
dbUL  2*2. 


,3tS. 


rii«bitaiMhM,44». 


of  tbc  fornix.  752. 

canal,  fl3^ 

ring.  V33. 
CmtA.  747. 

pccroaa.  4#4. 
CrjFtalliBe  lani,  882. 
Conens.  743. 
Copola,  »0«,  91L 
Catide.  92f ,  «2L 
Cjfftiedaet,45L 


Dart«,  271.  M3. 

,<4f  849. 

»92». 


I  I^|»ipeiiU  of^  288. 
ewCTi  liftdop  of;  287. 
crtf*«C2i8. 
«pcDinf«  oC  288» 

Dia^«1>b7K«p  *8. 

IHa»«b«lM*  787. 
^jAQgyjMU  'vf^m*  ^  418. 
IHfitft*  17'^  *!** 
Diploe,  36.  134. 

lH£ri»<»'*«eldM||  71. 
Dortom  of  foot,  217. 

of  band,  183. 

of  tonjfue,  883. 
Duct,  bile.  449. 

cochlear,  911. 

cystic,  451. 

ejacalatorj,  852. 

j^lAodolar,  359. 

hepatic,  449. 

Uctifcroof ,  873. 


paTf  mt.  M8. 
pohrWdral.  .%4&. 
•ealT,  348. 


Ear.  SS5. 
dram.  598. 
external.  $^S3. 
internal.  9\*1. 
middle.  898. 
lobe.8S8. 
ondce,  S95. 

aiticnlatiotta  of,  S97. 

ri£MiialP<d^a, 

BctiriirnrL 

iKirfcw^liM,  8i8- 
,  M4.  Sfo. 
,814.  >75. 
T«a,894. 
tnboka,  847. 
▼cbmU,  5>2. 
E«:g.  878. 
Element*,  aarcijiu,  241. 

Emitieoee.  aa*iiCory,  721. 

cinereoui,  721. 

collateral,  755. 

cnneate,  719. 

frontal,  242. 

ilio-pectincal,  190. 

ilio-pobic,  190. 

mammillarr,  749. 

parietal.  101. 

terete,  731. 
Enamel.  403. 

organ,  408. 
Enartbroeiff,  51. 
Eneephalon,  713. 
Endangiom,  458. 
Endocvdiom,  478. 
Endomyfiiim,  242. 
Endonettriitm,  89A, 
SadothduiiBr  348^  352,  458. 
iBtifiii  8TL 
gBtaaharaldM,  BTl. 
Sjit&OrDia,  889. 
\  ^  '     ,  ■ .'.  \,  *i7T. 
Entotympanic        membrane, 
894. 

,   i  I.,  789. 

Ei^k»riieja,  4T4,  47*, 
Epici^dirki  of  femmj,  199. 

Epidermal  reie,  920. 


.35«, 

itnlK,S94. 
Excretion.  i;5S. 
Kre,  >54. 

V  ;€n4aCtia^S54. 

t    .-l^r«eidb«(SS5. 
EycbalU  854,  882. 

mnscleg  oC  S80. 
ErebrDv,  854. 
ETrlashes,  8M,  855. 
Eyelids,  854. 

ftraetiire  of,  855. 

^' 
Face,  89.  133.  144. 
Faciai  4«clc,  152. 
FtOflfiina   dK  888. 

j   I's"^'^   ■'~*'****fJl*r,  771. 
cerebral.  770. 
Fascia.  238. 

of  aJbrdamen,.  311. 
anai.  877,  378. 
axiUary,  29i. 
U  the  baek,  280. 
oerrical,  257. 
of  Colics,  878. 
cMKHeofMoU,  293. 
cmral,  33t. 
4eep,23<l. 

of  the  forearm,  300. 

of  the  leg.  330. 

of  the  thigh.  315. 

^^  imb,298. 

'1   '■.■      ;     .-  :,  .31 

■1    0  >L  L   .1". 

LliijK-p#oae,  sn. 
ialaadibaliiarm.  271. 
,  815. 

lambar.  27S. 
I       obturator.  279. 

palmar.  301. 

pelric,  279. 
,       of  penit,  835. 

perineal.  87i^ 
I       plantar,  331. 

prerertebral.  285. 

propria,  933. 
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FMoia,  reoto-verioal,  279. 

spermatio,  273,  643. 

superfloi*],  286. 
of  the  ftbdomen,  271. 
of  the  back,  280. 
of  the  forearm,  300. 
of  the  lower  limb,  315. 
of  the  app«r  limb,  290. 

temporal,  264. 

transversalis,  277. 

Tertebral,  285. 
Fasoiolee,  fornioate^  760. 

gyral,  767. 

longitudinal,  767. 

anoinate,  767. 
Fat-oells,  230. 

tiasue,  228. 
Faaoes,  379. 
Femoral  aroh,  988. 

canal,  933. 

ring,  933. 
Femur,  196. 
Fibree,  aroiform,  724. 

OonnectiTe-tissae,  223. 

lens,  883. 

muscle,  238. 

nerve,  691. 

osteogenic,  49. 

perforating,  41. 

of  Remak,  693. 

sustentacnlar,  878. 
Fibrin,  464,  466. 
Fibro-oartilage«,  234. 

circumferential,  235. 

connecting,  234. 

interarticular,  234. 

intervertebral,  71. 

investing,  235. 
Fibro-connective  tissue,  228. 
Fibrous  tissue,  223. 
Fibula,  204. 
Fifth  ventricle,  751. 
Fillet,  733. 
Filum,  terminal,  773. 
Fimbria,  754. 
Fingers,  177. 
Fissures,  calcarine,  744. 

callosal,  745. 

calloso-marginal,  745. 

central,  738. 

of  the  cerebellum,  729. 

of  the  cerebrum,  736. 

collateral,  744. 

dentate,  754. 

Glaserian,  110,  112. 

glenoid,  110. 

great  horisontal,  729. 
longitudinal,  735. 

hippocampal,  744. 

interparietal,  740. 

of  the  liver,  445. 

of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
716. 

occipital,  742,  743. 

palpebral,  854. 

paneto-occipital,  738. 

of  Rolando,  738. 

of  spinal  cord,  705. 

Sylvian,  735,  737. 

temporal,  743. 

transverse,  757. 

triradiate,  740, 

of  the  vulva,  655. 


FlankB,  367. 

Flexures  of  the  oolon,  435. 

Floocale,  731. 

Floor  of  the  fourth  Tentriole, 

720. 
Folds,  ary^iglottio,  617. 

reoto-nterine,  375. 

reoto-vesioal,  375. 

of  the  rectum,  438. 

STnoTial,  353. 

thjro-arytenoid,   614,  615, 
619. 

of  the  tympanum,  899. 

vesioo-aterine,  375. 
Follicles,  359. 

Qraafian,  670. 
Follicular  lymphatic  glands, 

380. 
Fontanels,  150. 
Foot.  211,  217. 
Foramen  or  foramina,  88. 

Botali,  469,  577. 

o»cum,  104,  383. 

condyloid,  92. 

coraooid,  159. 

great  sciatic,  196. 

incisive,  120,  144. 

infraorbiUl,  119. 

intervertebral,  55. 

jugular,  140. 

lacerate,  139. 

laoerum,  middle,  136,  139. 

of  Magendie,  722,  769. 

magnum,  92. 

mental,  130. 

of  Monro,  751,  757. 

obturator,  191. 

occipital,  92. 

omental,  371. 

optic,  98. 

oval,  of  the  heart,  462,  469, 
577. 

oval,  sphenoidal,  98. 

pre- ethmoidal,  146. 

quadratum,  267. 

rotundum,  98,  142. 

sacral,  63. 

sciatic,  great,  196. 
small,  196. 

sphenoidal,  98,  146. 

spheno-mazillary,  142. 

spheno-palatine,  142. 

spinal,  55. 

spinous,  98. 

stylo- mastoid,  113. 

supraorbital,  193. 

of  third  ventricle,  757. 

of  Winslow,  371. 
Foramina  Thebesii,  469. 
Fore-brain,  734,  767. 
Forehead,  133. 
Foreskin,  635. 
Formation,  reticular,  724. 
Fornix  of  brain,  752. 

of  conjunctiva,  857. 
Fossa,  33. 

canine,  120. 

cerebellar,  91,  140. 

ooronoid,  166. 

digastric,  110. 

glenoid,  110. 

hemielliptical,  904. 

hemispherical,  904. 


Foesa,  Uiao,  188. 

inoinve,  120, 131. 

infraipinoas,  169. 

infrastemal,  364. 

inguinal,  982. 

interoondyloid,  199. 

iflohio-rectal,  279. 

jugular,  113,  363. 

lachrymal,  146. 

meeooranial,  139. 

nasal,  847. 

navlmiiar,  666. 

oleoranon,  166. 

olfactory,  138. 

oval,  of  heart,  469. 

pituitary,  93. 

pofltoranial,  139. 

precranial,  138. 

sigmoid,  of  the  ulna,  168. 

splieno-mazillary,  141. 

subscapular,  158. 

sulciform,  904. 

supraclavicular,  363. 

supraspinous,  159. 

temporal,  141. 

trocnanteric,  198. 

sygomatic,  141. 
Fourth  ventricle,  719. 
Fovea,  central,  of  retina,  874. 
Foveas  of  oblongata,  721. 
Frasna,  glosso-^iglottic,  386. 
Frasnum,  635. 

Ubial,  377. 

lingual,  379,  383. 
Frenule,  733. 
Fringes,  synovial,  63. 
Funicle,  ouneate,  719. 

gracile,  718. 

of  nerves,  698. 

terete,  720. 


Gall,  452. 

bladder,  451. 
Ganglion    or    ganglia,    690, 
700. 

Anderschii,  798. 

Amoldi,  793. 

cervical,  836,  839. 

coccygeal,  845. 

Bhrenritteri,  798. 

Gasserian,  782. 

geniculate,  795. 

jugular,  798,  800. 

lumbar,  844. 

Meckel's,  794. 

mesenteric,  inferior,  846. 
superior,  844. 

ophthalmic,  785. 

otic,  793. 

petrous,  798. 

phrenic,  844. 

renal,  844. 

sacral,  845. 

semilunar,  of  sympathetic, 
843. 
trifacial,  782. 

spinal,  903. 

submaxillary,  794. 

temporal,  838. 

thoracic,  841. 
Ganglion-cells,  695. 
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H»M»t,  171. 

HAT4TM*  «Mi«4t,  «4. 

'^  ti:^  rsMJivc,  17%. 

i»nAMu  vA%m,ut  'Ji,   471, 
472. 

f^«*W7  »««itk»  '<   471, 

472. 
y^»c^j>fcUifcOTd<w  'A^  47*. 
•At.'S,2/>wi  ^yr4»  'yf.  471,  472. 
vik:r«t  'yf,  472,  \'%. 
r«fc*rkf4jt  '4,  47*. 
*«»Mr«l  'A,  474, 
HiM.-V/b^r,  212. 

tu*i^\*m  'A,  >,VI, 

Wl>«l<M,  444, 
c'«t/cUcMi*,  442. 

«f  UrbftJ,  V22, 
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Jointly  diarthrodial,  51. 

elbow,  181. 

ginglymoid,  61. 

hip,  200. 

knoe,  206. 

shoulder,  179. 

wrist,  184. 
Jagular  golf,  650. 

Tein,  650. 
Jaioe,  gastrie,  440. 

panoreatio,  443. 


Karyokinesis,  30. 
Kerkring,  Talve  of,  426. 
Kidneys,  621. 

pelvis  of,  622. 

stmctnre  of,  623. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  625, 
626. 
Knee-cap,  200. 
Knee-pan,  200. 


Labia,  655. 

majora,  655. 

minora,  657. 
Labyrinth,  oortioal,  624. 

ear,  903. 

membranous,  908. 

osseous,  904. 
Lachrymal  spparatas,  859. 

canals,  860. 

caruncle,  858. 

gland,  859. 

lake,  854. 

papilla,  854. 

punctom,  854,  860. 

sac,  860. 
Lacteals,  589. 
Lacunae  of  bone,  48. 
Lamina,  cribriform,  112,  901. 

cribrosa,  864. 

spiral,  907. 

terminal,  757,  761. 
Larynx,  597,  608. 

articulations  of.  612. 

cartilages  of,  608. 

ligaments  of,  612. 

muscles  of,  615. 

ventricles  of,  618. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  619. 
Lateral  ventricles,  749,  750. 
Laura,  nucleus  of,  725. 
Lens,  882. 
Leucocytes,  465. 
Lieberkiibn,  crypts  of,  436. 
Ligaments,  52. 

acrnmio-clavicular,  179. 

of  the  ankle,  218. 

annular,  of  the  ankle,  332, 
333. 
of  the  wrist,  300,  301. 

arcuate,  268. 

articular,  of  the  spine,  75. 

astragalo-scaphoia,  220. 

atlanto-azial,  76,  77. 

atlanto-occipital,  76. 

auricular,  887. 


Ligament!  of  the  bladder,  631 . 
broad,  661,  664. 
oaloaneo-cnboid,  220,  221. 
oalcaneo-seaphoid,  220. 
capsular,  52,  75,  165,  180, 

186,  201,  209,  218. 
of  the  carpuB,  185. 
conoid,  179. 
ooraeo-aeromial,  180. 
coraco-clavicular,  179. 
ooraoo-humeral,  180. 
coronary,  370. 
oosto-central,  85. 
ooeto-olavicular,  179. 
oosto-colic,  680. 
oosto-stemal,  86,  87. 
oosto-transverte,  86. 
oosto-vertebral,  86. 
oosto-ziphoid,  87. 
cotyloid,  200. 
crioo-arytenoid,  614. 
orico-ary -thyroid,  618. 
crioo-thyroid,  618. 
crucial,  207. 
cruciform,  78. 
denticulate,  774. 
of  the  digits,  186. 
dorsal,  221. 

of  the  ear-oflsides,  898. 
elastic,  75. 
of  the  elbow,  181. 
ftinicttlar,  52. 
Gimbemat's,  273. 
Hay's,  317. 
hepatico-colic,  371. 
hepatico-renal,  370. 
of  the  hip,  200. 
byo-epiglottic,  614. 
ilio-femoral,  201. 
ilio-lumbar,  196. 
intercarpal,  185. 
interclavicular,  179. 
intercostal,  87. 
interosseous,  182. 
interspinous,  76. 
intertarsal,  219. 
intertransverse,  76. 
intervertebral,  71. 
of  the  knee,  206. 
of  the  larynx,  612. 
lateral,  155,  181,  185,  208, 

219,  370. 
of  the  liver,  370. 
of  the  lower  jaw,  155,  156. 
nuchal,  75. 
odontoid,  78. 
orbicular,  181. 
ovarian,  668. 
palmar,  185. 
palpebral,  249,  856. 
patellar,  207. 
pectinate,  872. 
of  the  pelvis,  195. 
phrenico-colic.  371,  680. 
phrenico-gastric,  371. 
phrenico-splenic,  371. 
of  the  pinna,  887. 
plantar,  221. 
Poupart's,  272. 
pterygo-maxillary,  254. 
pubic,  196. 
pulmonary,  601. 
radiate,  85. 


Ligaments,  rhomboid,  179. 

of  the  ribt,  85,  86. 

round,  201,  575,  664. 

saoro-coocygeal,  73,  79. 

lacro-iliao,  195. 

saoro-soiatic,  196. 

of  the  shoulder,  180. 

spheno-maxiUary,  166. 

spiral,  918. 

stemo-clavicular,  178,  179. 

of  the  sternum,  87. 

itylo-hyoid,  167. 

itylo-maxillary,  166,  268. 

supraspinous,  76. 

suspensory,  370,  875,  686, 
656,  680,  881. 

of  the  tarsus,  219. 

of  the  thorax,  85,  86. 

thyro-epiglottic,  614. 

thyro-hyoid,  613. 

transverse  atlantal,  78. 

transverse  metatarsal,  231. 

trapesoid,  179. 

triangular,  180,  378,  677. 

uterine,  664. 

vaginal,  307. 

vertebral.  73,  74. 

vesical,  280. 

of  the  wrist,  185. 
Ligamentum  nuchsB,  71. 

patelbe,  207. 

teres,  201,  445. 
Line,  ilio-pectineal,  191. 

intertrochanteric,  198. 

popliteal,  203. 
Linea  alba,  276. 

aspera,  197. 

semilunaris,  276. 
LinesB  transverssD,  275,  376. 
Lingule,  94,  730,  732. 
Lips,  662. 
Liver,  442. 

fissures  of,  445. 

notches  of,  444. 

structure  of,  446. 

vessels  of,  448. 
Lobe  of  the  ear,  886. 
Lobes     of     the     cerebellam, 
729. 

bi ventral,  731. 

central,  730. 

crescentic,  730. 

gracile,  731. 

inferior,  731. 

posterior,  730,  731. 

superior,  730. 
Lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  736. 

central,  744. 

fronUl,  739. 

occipital,  742. 

olfactory,  745. 

parietal,  740. 

temporal,  743. 

temporo-sphenoidal,  743. 
Lobes  of  the  liver,  443. 

of  the  lungs,  599. 

of  the  prostate,  639. 

of  the  thymus,  685. 

of  the  thyroid,  683. 
Lobule,  cuneate,  743. 

quadrate,  742. 
Locus  niger,  748. 
Loins,  367. 
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LoDgitadinal    fiMnre,    great, 
736. 

of  liver,  445. 
Lower  jaw,  129. 
Lungs,  597. 

struoture  of,  605. 
tosmIs  and  nerves  of,  607. 
Lymph,  584. 
Ljmph-oorposoles,  584. 
path,  583. 
plasma,  584. 
spaces,  581. 
Ljmphatic  capillarieiy  681. 
glands,  579,  581. 

axillary,  593. 

bronchial,  591. 

cardiac,  591. 

cervical,  596. 

coeliao,  591. 

oolic,  590. 

femoral,  587. 

gastric,  590. 

iliac,  588. 

inguinal,  587. 

lumbar,  589. 

mastoid,  595. 

mediastinal,  592. 

mesenteric,  589. 

parotid,  595. 

phrenic,  590. 

popliteal,  587. 

splenic,  590. 

submaxillary,  596. 
system,  579. 
trunks,  581. 

intestinal,  590,  691. 

jugular,  596. 

lumbar,  589. 

subclavian,  593. 
vessels,  579. 

afferent,  582. 

efferent,  582. 

tunics  of,  580. 

valves  of,  580. 
Lymphatics  of  the  abdomen, 

587,  588,  589. 
back,  5U:{. 
cardiac,  591. 
cervical,  596. 
chest,  59:$. 

chief  trunks  of  the,  586. 
colic,  590. 
cranial  cavity,  696. 
diaphragm,  592. 
ear,  595. 
eyeball,  595. 
facial,  595. 
femoral,  586. 
frontal,  594. 
gastric,  590. 
)2:Iuteal,  588. 
head,  594. 
hepatic,  690. 
iliac,  588. 
intercostal,  592. 
iflchiatic,  588. 
limbs,  lower,  586. 
limbs,  upper,  692,  693. 
lumbar.  588. 
mamma,  593. 
mediastinal,  692. 
nasal  cavity,  696. 
neck,  594. 


Lymphatiof,  obturator,  688. 

oooipital,  694. 

oesophageal,  692. 

pancreatic,  690. 

parietal,  694. 

pelvis,  688. 

penis,  587. 

perivascular,  581. 

pudio,  588. 

pulmonary,  691. 

rectum,  588. 

■aoral,  688. 

scrotum,  688. 

spermatic,  689. 

4>lenic,  690. 

subareolar  plexus  of,  698. 

thorax,  591. 

tongue,  696. 

urethral,  687. 

uterus,  688. 

vagina,  688. 
Lymphoid  nodules,  367. 

tissue,  367. 
Lyre,  752. 

M. 

Macula  lutea,  874,  879. 
Magnum  of  the  carpus,  173. 
Malar  bone,  128. 
Malleolus,  external,  206. 

internal,  204. 
Malleus,  895. 

Malpighi,  corpuscles  of,  684, 
626,  683. 

pyramids  of,  623. 
Mamma,    mammary     gland, 

672,  673. 
Mammals,  25. 

Mammillary  eminences,  749. 
Mandible,  129. 
Manubrium  of  sternum,  82. 
Manus,  183. 
Marrow,  42. 

red,  43. 

spinal,  703. 

yellow,  43. 
Marrow-cells,  43. 
Masseter,  254. 
Mastoid  cells,  893. 
Maxilla,  118. 
Meatus,  33. 

auditory,    114,     777,    887, 
901. 
external,  114. 
internal,  777,  801. 

nasal,  inferior,  148. 
middle,  107, 148. 
superior,  107,  148. 
Meckel,  cartilage  of,  133. 
Meckel's  ganglion,  794. 
Media,  580. 
Mediastinum,  anterior,  364. 

middle,  364. 

posterior,  364. 

superior,  366. 

testis,  645. 
Medulla,  42. 

of  bones,  42. 

of  brain,  702. 

of  hairs,  426. 

oblongata,  716. 

renal,  623. 

spinalis,  703. 


Medullary    rayi  of    kidn^^ 

628. 
Meibomian  glands,  866. 
Meisner,  plexus  of,  432. 
Membrana  propria,  366,  466. 
Membrane,  345. 

basement,  346,  367. 

basilar,  913. 

of  brain,  770. 

fenestrated,  368. 

interosseous,  182,  211. 

limiting,  879. 

mucous,  365. 

reticular,  916. 

Schneiderian,  850. 

serous,  351. 

of  spinal  oord,  773. 

synovial,  353. 

teotorial,  915. 

tympanic,  894. 

vestibular,  912. 

vocal,  613. 
Meninges,  771,  773. 
Mental  foramen,  130. 

protuberance,  130. 
Mesencephalon,  767. 
Mesentery,  368,  378. 
Mesiris,  871. 
MesocsBCum,  434. 
Mesochoroidea,  866. 
Mesocolon,  369,  374. 
Mesooomea,  865. 
Mesorectum,  375,  438. 
Mesoretina,  876,  877. 

layers  of,  877,  878. 
Meeoturbinal,  107,  148. 
Metaearpus,  174. 
Metapophysis,  61. 
Metastemum,  84. 
Metatarsus,  216. 
Metencephalon,  767. 
Midbrain,  767. 
Milk,  676. 

teeth,  399. 
Mitral  valve,  473. 
Modiolus,  906. 
Molars,  397,  399. 
Monro,  foramen  of,  751. 
Mons  veneris,  655. 
Mother-cell,  31. 
Motorial  end-plate,  246. 
Mouth,  377,  380. 

floor  of,  379. 

roof  of,  378. 

vestibule  of,  377. 
Mucosa,  345,  356. 
Mucous  membrane,  356. 
epithelium  of,  355. 
of  the  bladder,  632. 
of  the  colon,  436. 
of  the  intestines,  428. 
of  the  mouth,  380. 
of  the  nose,  850. 
of  the  rectum,  439. 
of  the  tympanum,  899. 
of  the  uterus,  663. 
of  the  vagina,  659. 
Mucus,  368. 
Muscle  or  muscles,  237. 

abdominal,  271. 
external  oblique,  271. 
internal  oblique,  278. 
pyramidal,  276. 
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MoMle  or  mmclM : 
abdominal  reottu,  37&. 

transTenalis,  274. 
aooatsory  flexor,  347. 
anal  elevator,  677. 

sphinoter,  677. 
anooneu0,  299. 
of  the  arm,  296. 
arytenoid,  617. 
atUntal,  264. 
aorioolar,  248. 
of  the  back,  281,  286,  293. 
belly  of,  366. 
biventer,  288. 
brachial  bioeps,  296. 

tricepf,  298. 
of  the  breast,  291. 
buccinator,  253. 
of  the  battock,  324. 
capito-splenius,  287. 
oervioal  ascending,  287. 
cervico-splenius,  287. 
ciliary,  869. 
ooocygeal,  678. 

extensor,  290. 
oomplezui,  288. 
constrictor,     of     pharynx, 

411,  412. 
coraoo-braohial,  297. 
costal. elevator,  267. 
of  the  cranial  vault,  246. 
cremaster,  276,  644. 

inferior,  651. 
orioo-arytenoid,  616. 
orico-thyroid,  616. 
crureus,  320. 
deltoid,  296. 
diaphragm,  267. 
digastric,  260. 
digital  extensor,  309. 

flexor,  deep,  305. 
long,  3.S9. 
short,  341. 
superficial,  304. 
dorsal  extensor,  285. 
erector,  of  the  skin,  928. 
of  the  eyeball,  860. 
of  the  face,  248. 
fascial  tensor,  318. 
femoral  adductors,  323. 

biceps,  328. 

flexor,  321. 

quadrate,  327. 

rectus,  319. 
fibres  of,  237. 
fibrils  of,  241. 
of  the  foot,  341. 
of  the  forearm,  302,  307. 
frontal,  246. 
gastrocnemius,  337. 
gem  in  us,  327. 
genio-glossal,  386. 
genio-hyoid,  261. 
gluteal,  great,  324. 

middle,  325. 

small,  325. 
gracilis,  320. 
great  serratus,  293. 
hallucal  abductor,  342. 

adductor,  343. 

extensor,  334. 

flexor,  long,  340. 
short,  343. 


Muscle  or  muscles : 
hallucal  transverse,  843. 
of  the  hand,  812. 
of  the  head,  246. 
hyo-glooal,  887. 
iliac,  322. 
ilio-costalis,  286. 
ilio-psoas,  321. 
indioal  extensor,  311. 
infralabial  depressor,  253. 

elevator,  253. 
infralingual,  387. 
infraoblique,  262. 
infraserratus,  284. 
infraspinatus,  294. 
insertion  of,  239. 
intercostal,  266. 
interosseous,  3 14,  344. 
interspinous,  289. 
intertransverse,  289. 
involuntary,  238. 
ischio>cavemous,  678. 
of  the  larynx,  616. 
latissimus,  282. 
of  the  leg,  333. 
lingual,  388. 
long  cervical,  266. 
longissimus,  285. 
lumbrioal,  of  foot,  342. 

of  hand,  312. 
masseter,  254. 
of  mastication,  254. 
minimal  abductor,  314, 343. 

adductor,  314. 

extensor,  311. 

flexor,  314,  344. 
multifidus,  288. 
mylo-hyoid,  260. 
nasal  compressor,  260. 

depressor,  251. 

dilator,  250. 

pyramidal,  250. 
naso-labial  elevator,  251. 
of  the  neck,  256,  264. 
of  the  nose,  250. 
oblique,  of  eye,  861,  862. 
obturator,  external,  327. 

internal,  326. 
occipital,  246. 
occipito-frontal,  246. 
omo-hyoid,  262. 
oral  angle  depressor,  253. 

sphincter.  251. 
origin  of,  239. 
palatal  elevator,  382. 

tensor,  382. 
of  the  palate,  381. 
palato-glossal,  381. 
palato-pharyngeal,  381. 
palmar,  long,  303. 

short,  312. 
palpebral  elevator,  249. 

orbicular,  248. 

tensor,  249. 
papillary,  471.  472. 
pectinate,  470. 
pectineus,  322. 
pectoral,  greater,  291. 

small,  292. 
penniform,  240. 
of  perineum,  677. 
peroneal,  anterior,  334. 

long,  335. 


Mofcleor  mofclea: 
peroneal,  short,  836. 
of  the  pharynx,  411. 
of  the  pinna,  887. 
planUiis,  338. 
platysma,  266. 
pollioal  abdoctor,  318. 

adductor,  313. 

extensor,  first,  310. 
second,  311. 
third,  311. 

flexor,  long,  307. 
short,  318. 

opponent,  313. 
popliteus,  338. 
postauricular,  248. 
postrectns,  greater,  266. 

small,  265. 
preauricular,  248. 
prerectus,  greater,  264. 

lateral,  264. 

small,  264. 
pronator,  quadrate,  302. 

terete,  3U2. 
psoas,  322. 

small,  322. 
pterygoid,  external,  256. 

internal,  265. 
pyriform,  326. 
quadrate  lumbar,  279. 

Jronator,  302. 
io-carpal  extensor,  long- 
er, 308. 
shorter,  309. 

flexor,  304. 
rhomboid,  greater,  283. 

small,  284. 
sartorius,  318. 
scalenus,  anterior,  263. 

middle,  263. 

posterior,  263. 
scapular  elevator,  284. 
semimembranosus,  330. 
semi  penniform,  240. 
semispinalis,  cervical,  288. 

thoracic,  288. 
semitendinosus,  329. 
of  the  shoulder,  291. 
smooth,  238. 
spinalis,  286. 
spinal  rotator,  289. 
splenius,  287. 
stapedial,  898. 
sterno-coetal,  266. 
sterno-hyoid,  261. 
stemo-mastoid,  258. 
sterno-tbyroid,  261. 
stnped,  239,  240. 
stylo-glossal,  388. 
stylo-hyoid,  260. 
stylo-pharyngeal,  413. 
subanconeus,  299. 
subclavian,  292. 
subcoiitnl,  266. 
8ub!<capular,  295. 
superciliary,  250. 
supinator,  307. 
supra-auricular,  248. 
supralabial  elevator,  262. 
supraoblique,  265. 
supraserratus,  284. 
supraspinatus,  294. 
sural  triceps,  336. 
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Muscle  or  musolee : 
teiuporal,  254. 
teres,  greater,  295. 

lesser,  294. 
termination  of  nerves  in, 

245. 
of  the  thigh,  318,  321,  328. 

adductors,  323. 
of  the  thorax,  266. 
thyro-arytenoid,  616. 
thyro-hyoid,  261. 
tibialis  anterior,  333. 

posterior,  340. 
of  the  tongue,  386. 
traehelo-mastoid,  287. 
transversalis,  287. 

of  the  pinna,  887. 
transverse  perineal,  678. 
trapezius,  281. 
trochlear,  861. 
tympanic  tensor,  898. 
of  the  tympanum,  898. 
ulno-carpal  extensor,  309. 

flexor,  304. 
unstriped,  237,  238. 
of  the  upper  limb,  290. 
urethral  compressor,  679. 
urethro-bulbar,  678. 
vaginal  sphincter,  678. 
vastus,  external,  319. 

internal.  320. 
vesical  sphincter,  631,  640. 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  244. 
voluntary,  239. 
zygomatic,  252. 

lesser,  252. 
Muscular  tissue,  237. 

cardiac,  243. 
system,  237. 
MuKcularis  mucosa,  357. 
Myeloplaxes,  43. 
Myelencephalon,  767. 
Myolemma,  241. 
Myrtiform  caruncles,  658. 

N. 

Nail-bed,  922. 
Nails,  922. 
Nares,  849. 

posterior,  147. 
Nasal  cavities,  146. 

fossae,  146. 

septum,  147. 
Navel,  366. 
Neck,  363. 
Nerve  or  nerves,  690. 

abducent,  779,  794. 

accessory,  780,  805. 

afferent,  694. 

anastomotic,  797. 

articular  branches  of,  817, 
818.  827,  831,  832. 

auditory,  780,  708,  902. 

auricular,  796,  802. 
great,  811. 

auriculo-temporal,  791. 

axis  fibre  of,  692. 

of  brachial  plexus,  813. 

buccal,  791,  797. 

cardiac,  803. 
inferior,  840. 
middle,  839. 


Nerve  or  nerves : 

cardiac,  superior,  838. 
cells,  675. 
centrifugal,  694. 
centripetal,  694. 
cerebral,  778. 
eerebro-spinal,  689. 
cervical,  798. 

anterior,  809,  812. 

first,  807. 

posterior,  807. 

superior,  811. 
of  cervical  plexus,  809. 
cervico-facial,  797,  798. 
ciliary,  long,  784. 

short,  785. 
circumflex,  814. 
coccygeal,  anterior,  823. 

posterior,  808. 
cochlear,  902. 
communicating,  832. 
crural,  827. 

anterior,  826. 
cutaneous,  of  abdomen,  822. 

external,  825. 

internal,  815,  827. 

last  thoracic,  823. 

middle,  827. 

of  thorax,  821. 

ulnar,  817. 
dental,  anterior,  787. 

inferior,  792. 

middle,  787. 

posterior,  786. 
digitals  of  foot,  834. 

of  hand,  817,  819,  820, 
821. 
dorsal,  of  clitoris,  830. 

of  penis,  830. 
facial,  779,  794. 

branches  of,  795,  798. 

oervico-faoial      division, 
798. 

temporo-facial    division, 
797. 
fibres  of,  691. 
gastric,  804. 
gen i  to-crural,  824. 
glosso-pharyngeal,  798. 

lingual  branches  of,  800. 

pharyngeal  branches  of, 
800. 

tonsillitio    branches    of, 
800. 
gluteal,  829. 
gustatory,  792. 
hemorrhoidal,  830. 
hypoglossal,  780,  805. 

aeecending     cervical 
branch,  806. 
ilio-hypogastric,  823. 
ilio-inguinal,  824. 
infraorbital,  797. 
infratrochlear,  784. 
intercostal.  821. 
intercosto-humeral,  822. 
intemodes  of,  673. 
interosseous,  819. 
Jacobson's,  793,  798. 
labial,  787. 
lachrymal,  783. 
laryngeal,  803. 
lumbar,  anterior,  823. 


Nerve  or  nerves  ; 

lumbar,  posterior,  808. 
mandibular,  797. 
masseteric,  791. 
maxillary,  inferior,  790. 

superior,  786. 
median,  818. 
medullated,  691. 
membranous  sheath  of,  693. 
meningeal,  802. 
muscular  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  813. 

great  sciatic,  831. 

median,  819. 

musculo-spiral,  820. 

sacral  plexus,  828. 

ulnar,  817. 
musculo-cutaneous,       815, 

832. 
musculo-spiral,  820. 
mylo-hyoid,  792. 
nasal,  784. 
naso-palatine,  789. 
nodes  of,  693. 
non- medullated,  693. 
obturator,  826. 
occipital,  great,  807. 

least,  811. 

small,  811. 
oculo-motor,  778,  781. 
olfactory,  778,  781,  852. 
ophthalmic,  783. 
optic,  778,  781. 
origin  of,  699. 
palatine,  788,  789. 
palmar,  817. 
palpebral,  787. 
patellar,  828. 
perforating,  829. 
perineal,  830. 
peroneal,  831,  832. 

small,  815. 
petrosal,  deep,  789. 

small,  793,  799. 

superficial,  789. 
pharyngeal,  810. 
phrenic,  802. 
plantar,  external,  834-. 

internal,  834. 
pneumogastric,  780,  800. 
popliteal,  833. 
pterygoid,  791. 
pudendal,  829. 
pudic,  829. 
pulmonary,  804. 
radial,  820. 
recurrent,  832. 
sacral,  anterior,  823. 

posterior,  808. 
saphenous,  internal,  827. 

long,  827. 

short,  833. 
sciatic,  great,  830. 

small,  829. 
spheno  palatine,  786. 
spinal,  806. 

anterior,  808. 

posterior,  807. 
splanchnic,  841. 

great,  842. 

small,  842. 

smallest,  842. 
suboccipital,  807. 
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Nerve  or  nerves  : 

flinicture  uf,  Ili^S^ 

RTipmreiiilf  S42, 
«u|ira»QBipiil&r,  HI 4. 
fapmtrijcblear;  784. 
V7iDp«thetiQt  S3&. 

temporo'tAcinL,  Tfi?* 

Umpafo-tDal&Tr  7M, 
ihoriwio  anlcriorp  BH,  821. 

lut,  823, 

poirleiriar,  SOT,  ^14. 
tlbittl,  snteriorj  S3S. 

pOiUiriorj  SS4. 
trifaQial,  17%  78S. 

u1di\Fj.  ^i^^ 

Yftgus,  800. 

vestibular,  902. 

vicjiiin,  7b'J. 
Kervoiii  fijstem,  (^^9. 
NcurilemtiAii.^  693* 
N«aroglia,  701. 
Nipple,  im. 

Nonlule  of  cer*?bellui£},  731. 
Nodi|lei<,  JjED^rliuiit,  .357. 
KwHs,  ys47,  S4y,  S^tl, 

e*nil«^t  off  !^iu. 

eolutun  ot  SS4^. 

muKlflt  oft  2£iO. 

wingi  of,  S49,  SSO. 
Nostrils,  849. 
Notch,  cotyloid,  191. 

ethmoidal,  104. 

jugular,  92. 

of  kidney,  621. 

of  liver,  444. 

popliteal,  20:{. 

sacro-soiatic,  194. 

scapular,  160. 

sciatic,  great,  188. 
small,  190. 

tympanic,  891. 
Nock,  canal  of,  9.33. 
Nuck'i  uf  tbalamujj,  760. 
Nucleolus,  SO, 
KuolijoplfLauip  ;^0. 
Nuelistji,  2*t,  29. 

iwocswty,  725. 

atnbi^oufl^  779. 

ifoifdrrDf  724. 

auditory,  725,  726. 

caudate,  752. 

cuneate,  719,  723. 

dentate,  733 

emboliform,  733. 

facial,  779. 

fastigiate,  733. 

globose,  733. 

glosso-pbaryngeal,  726. 

gracile,  719.  722. 

hypoglossal,  725. 

lateral,  723. 

lenticular,  755. 

olivary,  718,  723,  728. 

tegmental,  748. 

vagus,  725. 
NymphsB,  657. 


Obex,  721. 
Oblongata,  716. 

arteries  of,  777. 

columns  of,  716,  717,  718. 

interior  of,  722. 

fiyrajiiids  of,  716. 
OocipitAl  bjnc^  90. 

U£sophageal  glands,  415. 

(|-:-,j;li.t4;ii^,   Mi,  416. 
Oleorauoo^  167. 
Olfftctory  bulb,  746. 

glomeruli,  746. 

lobe,  778. 

nerve,  745,  778,  862. 

region,  848. 

tract,  746. 

tuber,  746. 
Olivary  body,  717. 
Olive,  717. 
D mental  forametif  371. 

«wj,  371,372. 
Omentum,  gaslro-ctilH^  371. 

gi^tro-he|»attc,  37  h 

giistTO-splenb,  flSU. 

grojit,  36Q,  .371. 

finittLl,  301»«  B7L 
Op«Dmgp  AOTlic:,  259. 

cAPal,  269. 

U!J90pbagi«a1,  26§« 

i>Apbeiious,  317, 
Opercolutn,  7ST. 
Ophthalmic  ganglion,  786. 

nerve,  75*3. 
Optic  chiasm,  760. 

commissure,  760. 

nerve,  760,  778,  863. 
Ora,  868. 
Orbiu,  145. 
<.hg\iu  oi   turti,  914. 
Orgnnh'.  «*'ll*  27. 
OrgiLoiKc^l  bodies  28. 
Orgim*.  2*^, 

of  digt-atinn,  4tfl, 

of  r-  .      I    r   :     rJ34,  664. 

of  special  vcnse,  847. 
UrifiiM..,    .1.  li     ,     ^'.,422. 

pyloric,  416,  4TI. 

tympanic,  890. 
Oa  literi,  662. 
Ossein,  34. 
Os.«<eouii  tissue,  48. 

development  of,  48. 

growth  of,  43. 
Oe»ic1««,  ear^  806. 
Ossification,  45,  48. 

Ossiterra 

Osteoblast,  40,  48,  49. 
Osteoclast,  43,  50. 
Osteogenic  fibres,  49. 

M*t&.>pliirt,  42. 

Otic  jrunglton,  737. 

Otislitt-,  ^Mii. 

Outlet  of  the  pelvis,  193. 

Oval  window  of  the  ear,  891, 

904. 
Ovaries,  667. 

structure  of,  668. 
Oviducts,  666. 


Ovigenous  layer,  668. 
Ovisac,  670. 
Ovum,  670. 


P. 

Paochionli  glands  of,  772. 
Pneobtoaian  Mf«^.  138,  772. 
FiLcmizLt;  is*^r|iii.-cli^»,  918. 
Pancreas  44 u. 
Pancreatic  duct,  441. 

juioej  44^. 
PWate,  lilj  378. 

Aroh«fl  of,  379. 

hard,  :t7H, 

muscles  of,  381. 

pillars  of,  379. 

soft,  378. 
Palpebrae,  864. 
Palpebral  cartilages,  235. 
PapillsB,  circumvallate,  383. 

conical,  384. 

filiform,  .386. 

foliate,  383. 

fungiform,  384. 

renal,  623. 

tactile,  916. 

of  taste,  383. 

of  touch,  916. 
Parqiyidymifi,  651. 
PlM^uvtiriaui,  672, 
BasfjAge.  tym panic,  907. 

vestibular,  907* 
Patella,  2U6. 

ligament  of^  307. 
Pavilion  of  ear,  SS6. 

of  ovidtict^  6flR, 
Pcolliilform  icptwm,  6.37. 
I   Peduncles^  calloi>iil.  760. 
i       of  the  oerebellum,  732. 
Pelvis,  FJ2. 

oj  the  kidaey,  622. 
Penis,  634. 

cavernous  bodies  of,  636. 

glans,  638. 

spongy  body  of,  638. 

suspensory     ligament    of, 
271. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  638, 
639. 
Perl.r>rjin  ■  i-  .31..   Hbres,  41. 
Ppftciir'.j.iii.,    M  :. 
Perichuij'iriujiJ,  -:j1. 
Perlmysiuiu,  242, 
PertneuQA,  67£>. 

fit^l»  nf,  A76, 

ma^leii  of,  676. 
Peri Dvuri una,  098. 
Poriosteum,  4t. 

ostfif^fTenic  ISiyer  of,  42. 
Peritoneum,  368. 
Vr  .  glands,  929, 

I'ii^  hjj.j-M,  .mjpi,  764. 
Peyer,    g  I  audi,    patebe«,    or 

p1a<|u«e«  of,  430. 
Phalnn^ei^    of     the    {XH^blea, 
914,  ili*. 

of  the  fingers,  177. 

of  the  toes,  217. 
I  Pharyngeal  glands,  411. 

Pharynx,  410. 
I      muscles  of  the,  411. 
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Pollex,  177. 
Pomam  Adami,  363. 
Pons,  715,  726. 

arteries  of,  777. 

Varolii,  726. 
Pontioulus,  721. 
Portal  canals,  449. 

vein,  674. 
864,      Fouob  of  Douglas,  ^75,  659. 

ri^cta'ateririe,  369,  376. 

rc^eto-raginiiU  *i75. 

rector fl^lc^l,  M^f  376. 
Prttt'uoeiif,  742. 
Premolnrs,  397. 
Prepuce,  63 a^  6o7, 
PreretiDii,  874. 
PrimEites,  25. 
Pnvf'afs  Iff  pT-^o(ii*?(jj(j  33. 

accessory,  61. 

acromion,  160. 

alveolar,  31,  119. 

angular,  97. 

articular,  56. 

auditory,  113. 

basilar,  90. 

ciliary,  868. 

olinoid,  94. 

coracoid,  160. 

coronoid,  131,  167. 

ensiform,  84. 

mam  miliary,  61. 

mastoid,  110. 

nasal,  120. 

oblique,  56. 

odontoid,  68. 

olecranon,  167. 

postarticular,  55. 

jirearticular,  56. 

pterygoid,  97. 

spinous,  56. 

styloid,  113,  168,  171,206. 

transverse,  56. 

unciform,  744. 

vocal,  611. 

xiphoid,  84. 

zygomatic,  106,  109. 
Proencephalcm,  7>iL 
ProHgerous  disk,  670. 
Promontory  of   the  sacrum, 
63. 

of  the  tympatiiim,  891. 
Prafl^ncepbaloD,  7^1. 
i    PhifltRte,  0:t9. 

PmtuWiLnre,  insntAli  130. 
o^^eipkal,  91. 
'  Pseudoi^iama,  352. 
'  Pttbic  krah,  194. 
'   Pubis,  190. 
Pudeadum,  664. 
Pulvinar,  758, 
,  Punctual  oei^lflcmHoDil,  46. 
Pupil,  870. 

Purkitijp,  calls  of,  234. 
corf^uAclei  of.  IV. 
I  Pyloric  atitrunn  417. 
I       »p1iiTmteT»  419, 
;       valve.  420. 
Pylorus.  416. 

Pyramid  of  the  cerebellum, 
731. 
temporal,  110. 
of  tne  tympanum,  892. 


Pyramids,  deoassation  of  the, 
717. 
of  Ferrein,  623. 
of  Malpighi,  623. 
of  oblongata,  716. 
renal,  $23. 


R. 

Radios,  169. 

EacDua  of  Lfchiumi,  1S9. 

of  mandible,  ISl. 

of  pubk,  190. 
Ranvier,  tiudea  of,  B9^, 
R«phi^  of  oblongata^  724. 

of  penis,  035. 

of  pfirinettm,  676. 

of  oarotQmr  643. 

of  tongue^  383. 
Reei^ptnoli*  {jf  the  chyle,  685. 

stapedial,  892. 

tympanic  tensor,  891. 
Beceptaculum  obylt,  586. 
RecBHf  ohiaamal,  761. 

cochlear,  906. 

in  tart?  rural,  747- 
Rectum,  437. 

blood-vessels  of,  439. 

coats  of,  438. 

valves  of,  438. 
RegioDi  of  the  Abdom?ii|  367. 
Remak.  fibres  of,  093. 
Rt^tiform  body,  T19. 
Eete,  cpideruiAl,  920. 

mueotfum,  92  0« 
EiJticalar  formation,  724. 
Retina,  873. 

oentnil  fovea  of,  874. 

BtmcturD  of,  875. 

fiUflten&acular  fibres  of,  878. 

vessels  of,  8S0, 
1^  1 1 1 1  ]  c  E I  L'cpbal  on,  746. 
Ribs,  80. 
Ridge,  33. 

bicipital,  166. 

mylo-hviiid,  130, 

*ijperciTiiir3%  1§3. 

supraQondykn  164. 

extents  I  iiLdjuniizjal,  273. 

femoral,  933. 

internal  abdominal,  278. 

tympanic,  116. 
Rivinus,  duct  of,  389. 
Bod II,  acoujiiic,  'MA. 

of  Lh«  rt'thiji,  Ji'iS, 
Soliitjdop  flwiiure  f>f,  738. 

ftinicic  tit\  '    \h 

nucleus  -f,  719. 

tubercle  *^i\  719,  723,  779. 
Root  or  root^ : 

of  auditory  nerve,  780. 

of  hair,  926. 

of  lung,  697. 

of  olfactory  lobe,  746. 

of    ophthalmic     ganglion, 
I  786. 

of  otic  ganglion,  793. 
I      of  spinal  nerves,  711. 
I      of  trifacial  nerve,  779,  782. 
Root-sheath  of  hair,  927. 
Rosenmiillcr,  organ  of,  672. 


rum,  750. 

id  window  of   the  ear, 

1. 

S. 

lie  of  labyrinth,  tf09. 
im,  62. 

>rini,  cartilages  of,  612. 
enoua  opening,  317. 
ins,  571. 

>Iemma,  238,  241. 
>os  disks,  242. 
menta,  241. 
nla,  158. 

pa's  triangle,  319. 
ndylesis,  50. 

rann,  white  sobstanoe  of, 
2. 

■otioa,  863. 
Moulus  cordis,  417. 
turn,  64S. 
B,  palpebral,  855. 
mpanio,  893. 
oeoos  glands,  928. 
sting  cells,  360. 
stion,  358. 
,,  sphenoidal,  93. 
reioa,  93. 
sn,  653. 

bulbs  of  clitoris,  659. 
icircalar  canals,  905,  909. 
ilunar  ralves,  473. 
inal  vesicles,  651. 
ioiferous  tabules,  647. 
e,  organs  of  special,  847. 
orj  nerves,  694. 
um,  auricular,  468. 
termuscular,  290,  316. 
ntricular,  470. 
Ml,  345,  353. 
us  membrane,  351. 
m,  351,  355,  464,  466. 
-bone,  202. 

loid  flexure  of  colon,  435. 
WB.  243. 
SC8,  33. 

vernous,  558.     , 
rcular,  558,  865. 
nfluence  of,  557. 
ronary,  547. 
ploie,  37,  134. 
the  dura,  556. 
hmoidal,  107. 
)ntal,  1U5. 
teral,  555. 

DKitudinal,  557,  558. 
cipital,  558. 
itrosal,  559. 
►rtal,  575. 
08tatic,  641. 
henoidal.  95,  559. 
raight,  558. 
rsal,  217. 
ansvense,  558. 
ilYular,  478. 
eton,  32. 
1,  915. 
U,  89,  133. 
iseof,  133,  143. 
'achycephalic,  152. 
ivity  of,  137. 
svelopuient  of,  149. 


Skull,  dolicho-cephalio,  152. 
eurygnathous,  162. 
growth  of,  149. 
guttnral  region  of,  144. 
inferior  region  of,  143. 
mechanioal  const  ruetion  o^ 

153. 
occipital  region,  144. 
oral  region,  143. 
ortbognathous,  152. 
palatine  region,  143. 
prognathous,  152. 
variations  of,  152.* 
Small  intestine,  424. 
Sole,  217. 

Space,  perforated,  745,  747. 
subarachnoid,  772. 
subdural,  772. 
Sperm,  653. 
Spermatic  cones,  647. 

rete.  647. 
Spermatozoa,  648,  653. 
Sphincter,  anal,  677. 
of  the  iris,  871. 
oral,  251. 
pyloric,  419. 
vesical,  631. 
Spigelian  lobe  of  liver,  444. 
Spinal  column,  54. 
cord,  703. 

arteries  of,  775. 
central  canal  of,  706. 
cervical  enlargement  of, 

704. 
column:*  of,  705,  711. 
commissures  of,  705. 
cornua  of,  706. 
gray    columns    of,   706, 

707. 
lumbar   enlargement  of, 
706. 
marrow,  703. 
nerves,  711,  806. 
ganglia  of,  712. 
origin  of,  711. 
roots  of,  711. 
Spine,  spinal  column,  54. 
of  ischium,  18^. 
of  pubis,  190. 
of  scapula,  160. 
of  tibia,  20.S. 
Spines,  iliac,  188. 
Spinous  procesr*,  33,  55. 
Spiral  gangli<m,  903. 
groove,  913. 
lamina,  907. 
ligament,  913. 
Spleen,  680. 

structure  of,  681. 
Splendid     line     of     Ualler, 

773. 
Splenic  pulp,  681. 
Splenium,  749. 
Spongiosa,  707. 
Spongy     body     of     clitoris, 
()57. 
of  penis,  638. 
Spots,  acoustic,  910, 

cribriform,  901,  908. 
Stapes,  S97. 
Steno,  duct  of,  389. 
Sternum,  82. 
Stigma  of  ovary,  670. 


Stomach,  416. 

onrTatnret  of,  416. 

glandi  of,  419,  420. 
Stomata,  862,  462,  581. 
StraiU  of  the  pelvis,  193. 
StrisB,  auditory,  221. 

oalloMkl,  760. 

pineal,  758. 
Striatum,  751. 
Structural  elements,  27. 
Subcutaneous  bursss,  354. 
Submucous  layer,  355. 
Subserous  tissue,  351. 
Suburethral  glands,  658. 
Superciliary  ridge,  103. 
Supercilium,  854. 
Superior  cava,  548. 
Suprapromontory,  893. 
Suprarenal  bodies,  686. 
Supraturbinals,  107, 148. 
Suspensory  ligament  of  blad- 
der,  375. 

of  clitoris,  656. 

of  lens,  881. 

of  liver,  370. 

of  penis,  271,  635. 
Sustentaole    of    oaloaneum, 

213. 
Sustentacular  fibres  of  retina, 

878. 
Sutures,  60,  134. 

basilar,  136. 

coronal,  135. 

dentate,  50,  134. 

fronto-parietal,  136. 

interparietal,  135. 

lambdoid,  135. 

n euro-central,  70. 

occipito- mastoid,  136. 

oocipito-parietal,  136. 

petro-squamosal,  116. 

sagittal,  135. 

serrate,  50. 

sqnamo-parietal,  136. 

squamous,  50,  135. 

transverse  facial,  136. 
palate,  136. 
Sweat-glands,  929. 
Sweetbread,  685. 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  763. 

fissure  of,  737. 
Sympathetic  nerves,  835. 

cervical  portion,  836. 

communicating     branches, 
836. 

gangliated  cord,  836. 

lumbar  |)ortion,  844. 

sacral  portion,  846. 

thoracic  portion,  841. 
Symphysis,  50. 

of  mandible,  130. 

of  pubes,  190,  196. 
Synarthrosis,  60. 
Synovia,  51,  62,  366. 
Synovial  burs»,  S64. 

folds,  353. 

membrane,  363. 

sheath,  354. 
System,  absorbent,  679. 

arterial,  477. 

lymphatic,  579. 

nervous,  689. 

reproductive,  634,  664. 
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System,  vasoolar,  453. 
venous,  546. 

T. 

Tactile  corpuscles,  918. 

papillse,  916. 
Tarsi,  235. 
Tarsus,  211. 
Taste- buds,  386. 

goblets,  386. 

papillae  of,  383. 
Tectorial  membrane,  915. 
Teeth,  393. 

auditory,  913. 

bicuspid,  397. 

canine,  396,  399. 

deciduous,  399. 

development  of,  405,  408. 

eruption  of,  393,  399. 

incisor,  395,  399. 

milk,  393,  399. 

molar,  397,  399. 

permanent,  393,  394. 

premolar,  397. 

structure  of,  401. 

temporary,  393,  399. 

wisdom,  397. 
Tegmentum,  748. 

subthalamic,  760. 
Tendon  of  Achilles,  338. 

central,  of  diaphragm,  267. 

conjoined,  274. 

cordiform,  267. 
Tendons,  243. 
Tentorium,  770. 
Testes,  643. 
Testicle,  643. 

structure  of,  646. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  650. 
Thalamencephalon,  767. 
Thalamus,  757. 
Third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 

757. 
Thoracic  cavity,  364. 

duct,  585. 
Thorax,  87,  363. 
Thumb,  177. 
Thymus,  685. 
Thyroid  axis,  497. 

body,  683. 
Tibia,  202. 
Tissue,  26. 

adenoid,  357,  583. 

adipose,  228. 

areolar,  225. 

bone,  34. 

cardiac  muscular,  243. 

cartilage,  230. 

cellular,  225. 

connective,  223. 

dental,  401. 

elastic,  224,  227. 

epithelial,  345. 

erectile,  637. 

fat,  228. 

fibro-cartilage,  284. 

fibro-connective,  223. 

fibrous,  223. 

lymphoid,  357,  583. 

muscular,  237. 

nerve,   691,  695. 

osseous,  34,  48. 


TiBtne,  osteogenie,  48. 

white  fibrous,  223. 

yellow  elastio,  224. 
ToDgue,  383. 

muscles  of,  386. 

nerves  of,  388. 

papillae  of,  383. 

vessels  of,  388. 
Tonsilla,  731. 
Tonsils,  381. 
Torcular,  557. 
Touch,  papillsB  of,  916. 
Trachea,  602. 
Tract,  cerebellar,  710. 

direct  sensory,  766. 

ganglionic,  708. 

intermedio- lateral,  707. 

mixed  lateral,  710. 

olfactory,  746. 

optic,  759. 

principal,  711. 

pyramidal,  765. 
anterior,  710. 
crossed,  710. 
direct,  711. 
lateral,  710. 

radicular,  anterior,  710. 

spiral,  901. 
Tract  of  Flechsig,  711. 

of  Qoll,  711. 
Tragus,  886. 
Triangle,  Hesselbach's,  932. 

Scarpa's,  319. 

vesical,  632. 
Tricuspid  valve,  472. 
Trochanters,  198. 
Trochlea  of  the  femar,  199. 

of  the  humerus,  165. 

of  the  trochlearis  muscle, 
861. 
True  pelvis,  193. 
Tube,  eustachian,  114,  894. 

Fallopian,  666. 
Tuber  of  cerebellum,  731. 

cinereous,  748. 
Tubercles,  33. 

of  the  calcanenm,  212. 

quadrigeminal,  761. 

of  the  thalamus,  758. 

of  the  tibia,  202. 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  469. 
Tuberosities  of  the  hameniB, 
163. 

of  the  tibia,  203. 
Tuberosity,  33. 

of  the  oaloanenm,  212. 

of  the  ischium,  189. 

of  the  radius,  163. 
Tubules,  efferent,  647. 

seminiferous,  647. 

straight,  647. 

uriniferous,  633. 
Tunic,  vaginal,  645,  862. 

vascular,  648. 
Turbinals,  nasal,  148. 
TUrck,  fasciculus  of,  710. 
Tympanic  membrane,  894. 

orifice,  890. 

tegmen.  111. 

tensor,  898. 
Tympanum,  890. 

lining  membrane  of,  899. 

muscles  of,  898. 


u. 

Ulna,  167. 
Umbiliea]  cord,  578. 
Umbilious,  276,  866. 
Unipolar  nerve-oells,  696. 
Ureters,  627. 
Urethra,  female,  658. 

male,  640. 

membranous  portion,  641. 

prostatic  portion,  641. 

spongy  portion,  642. 
Urethral  crest,  641. 
Urinary  bladder,  626. 
coats  of,  631. 
vessels  of,  632. 

organs,  621. 
Uterus,  661. 

periodic  changes  of,  665. 

structure  of,  663. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  664. 
Utricle  of  the  vestibule,  909. 
Utriculus,  641. 
Uvea,  871. 
Uvula  of  the  bladder,  632. 

of  the  cerebellum,  731. 

of  the  palate,  378. 

V. 

Vagina,  659. 
Vaginal  tunic,  645. 
Vagus  nerve,  800,  801. 
Valsalva,  sinuses  of,  473,  478. 
Valves,  aortic,  355. 

bicuspid,  473. 

connivent,  355, 426. 

coronary,  548. 

eustachian,  469. 

ileo-osBcal,  434. 

ileo-colic,  434. 

of  lymphatics,  580. 

mitral,  473. 

pyloric,  420. 

semilunar,  473. 

tricuspid,  472. 

of  veins,  458. 

of  Vieussens,  720. 
Valvulss     oonniventesy    355, 
426. 

Thebesii,  469. 
Vas  aberrans,  651. 

deferens,  649. 
Vasa  vasorum,  463. 
Vaso- motor  nerves,  463. 
Vault  of  cranium,  134. 
Veins,  454,  458. 

alreolar,  555. 

anastomotic,  560. 

angular,  553. 

auditory,  559. 

auricular,  554,  555. 

axillary,  562. 

aiygoe,  566. 

basilar,  559,  560. 

basilic,  564. 
median,  565. 

brachial,  563. 

bronchial,  568. 

oardiafO,  547. 

central,  of  vertebrsB,  568* 

oephalic,  564. 
median,  564. 

oerebellar,  561. 
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Veini ,  cerebral,  5A0. 
cervical,  deep,  549. 

transverse,  656. 
choroid,  561. 
ciliarj,  559. 
circumflex,  563. 
colic,  576. 
companion,  458. 
eonaylar,  562. 
coronary,  547,  548. 
cystic,  575. 
deep,  458. 
dental,  555. 
digital,  564. 
diploic,  561,  562. 
dorsal,  of  clitoris,  573. 

of  penis,  573. 
dorsal  lingual,  552. 
emissary,  562. 
epigastric,  571. 
ethmoidal,  559. 
facial,  5:>2. 

deep,  553. 

traniiverse,  554. 
femoral,  571. 
frontal,  5u3. 
of  Qalen,  56U. 
gastric,  576. 
gaintro-epiploic,  576. 
gluteal,  573. 
hemiazygos,  567. 
hemorrh<>i<lul,  576. 
hepatic.  509. 
iloo-colic,  576. 
iliac,  circumflex,  571. 

comnion,  570. 

external,  571. 

internal,  573. 
ilio-lumlmr,  570. 
innominiite,  5ts. 
intercufltui,  567. 
intero!<so<)un,  564. 
intestinal,  576. 
ju;^ular,  anterior,  555. 

external,  o.'jS. 

internal,  5J0. 

posterior,  .').'»5. 
lachrymal,  ')5'.'. 
lingual,  552. 

lon>;itudiniiI,  .••pinal,  56S. 
of  lower  limbs,  570. 
lumbar,  566. 
mammary,  internal,  550. 
masseteric,  555. 
mai4toia,  562. 
maxillary,  int<'rnal,  554. 
median,  564. 
mesenteric,  inferior,  576. 

superior,  576. 
nasal,  555. 
oblique,  518. 
obturator,  573. 
occipital,  555,  562. 
ophthalmic,  559. 
ovarian,  569. 

palatine,  inferior,  553,  555. 
pancreatic,  576. 
panereatico -duodenal,  576. 
parietal,  562. 


Veins,  petrosal,  551. 
pharyngeal,  552. 
phrenic,  669. 
popliteal,  570. 
portal,  574. 
pterygoid,  565. 
pubic,  571. 
pudic,  572,  573. 
pyloric,  576. 
radial,  564. 
ranine,  552. 
renal,  569. 
retinal,  central,  559. 
sacral,  lateral,  573. 

middle,  570. 
saphenous,  external,  571. 

internal,  571. 

long,  571. 

short,  571. 
sciatic,  573. 
sigmoid,  576. 
spermatic,  569. 
of  the  spinal  conl,  669. 
of  the  spine,  56S. 
spiral,  913. 
splenic,  576. 
striatum,  661. 
structure  of.  456,  462. 
styIo-uiaJ*toi<l,  555. 
subclavian,  562. 
subcutaneous,  458. 
submental,  553. 
subscapular,  563. 
superficial,  458. 
supralabial,  553. 
supraorbital,  553. 
suprarenal,  569. 
suprascapular,  556. 
temponil,  554.  555. 
thoracic,  563. 
thyroid,  interior,  549. 

superior,  552. 
tibial,  anterior.  .")70. 

posterior,  570. 
transverse,  548.  , 

tunics  of,  45W,  460. 
ulnar,  564. 
umbilioil,  578. 
of  upper  limbs.  5f»2. 
valves  of,  l.').s,  4«)0. 
vertebral.  54i». 
vorticose,  S67. 
Velum,  anterior,  720,  732. 
inferior,  721. 
posterior,  720,  732. 
Vena  cava  a<lscen<lens,  565. 

descendens,  518. 

inferior,  565. 

superior,  548. 
innominata,  54s. 
Vcntriclo  of  the  brain,  719, 

749,  750,  751. 
of  the  heart,  470,  472. 
of  the  larynx,  618. 
Ventricular  afjueduct,  762. 
septum  of  brain,  750,  751. 

of  heart,  470. 
Vermiform  appendix.  4:53. 
Vertebne,  54. 


Vertebras,  oentrum  o^  5ft. 

oervioal,  66. 

coccygeal,  66. 

dorsal,  69. 

lumbar,  60. 

sacral,  62. 

structure  of,  61. 

thoracic,  59. 

true,  64. 
Vertebral  column,  64,  66. 

articulations  of,  71. 

curves  of,  66. 

development  of,  69. 

growth  of,  69. 

movements  of,  79. 
Vertebrates,  26. 
Vertex  of  skull,  1.3.^. 
Vesical  sphincter,  631. 

triangle,  632. 

uvula,  632. 
Vesicles,  seminal,  661. 
VesieuIsB  seminalcs,  661. 
Vessel -arteries,  463. 

veins,  463. 
V^isels,  afl'crent,  682. 

1>]o(m),  453. 

capillary,  460. 

efferent,  582. 

lymphatic,  579. 
Vestibular  membrane,  91S. 
Vestibule  of  labyrinth,  904, 
908. 

(»f  mouth,  377. 

of  vulva,  658. 
Villi  of  intestine,  427. 
Vitelhis.  671. 
Vitreous  boily,  881. 

humor,  S81. 

layer  of  the  skull,  134. 
Vitreum,  881. 
VcK*aI  cords.  614,  619. 

membrane,  613. 

]>roccsses,  611. 
Vulva,  654. 

ve^sels  and  nerves  of,  668. 

W. 

Wharton,  duct  of,  389. 
White  matter  of  brain,  763. 

of  corcbro-spinal  axis,  702. 

of  spinal  cord,  705. 
Window,  oval,  891,  904. 

round,  S91. 
Windpipe,  602. 
Winslow,  foramen  of,  371. 
Wirsung,  duct  of,  441. 
Wrisbcrg,  cartilages  of,  612. 

Y. 

Yelk,  671. 

Yellow  spot  of  retina,  874. 


Zone,  ciliary,  881. 

of  Zinn.  8sl. 
Zygapophyses,  56. 
Zygoma,  141. 
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